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X      WHEN    WILL   TEACHERS    BE   BETTER   PAID? 

When  they  deserve  more  pay,  and,  like  earnest  men  and  women, 
set  themselves  aboat  securing  it.  But  we  often  hear  complaints  that 
teachers  are  but  poorly  appreciated  at  the  best,  and  that  there  is 
great  inequality  in  their  compensation.  All  of  which  is,  probably,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  very  true.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  Sam  Slick,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
who  has  said  that  ^  there  is  as  much  difference  in  some  people  as  there 
is  in  anybody."  In  plainer  and,  perhaps,  better  form,  we  may  safe- 
ly say,  that  between  no  two  extremes,  however  remote,  is  the  difler- 
ence  greater  than  between  good  teachers  and  poor  teachers.  There 
are  those  who  are  teachers  indeed,  —  who  understand  what  is  meant 
by  teaching  and  the  principles  upon  which  its  methods  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. Even  more.  They  not  only  understand  what  is  to  be  done, 
bot  they  do  it,  and  do  it  well.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  seo  such  teachers 
work.  They  set  themselves  about  their  work  naturally  and  easily^  and 
the  successful  results  of  their  labors  are  everywhere  apparent  in 
large  measure.  Would  that  the  number  of  such  teachers  were  larger 
than  .it  is!  They  are  an  honor  to  dieir  profession,  and  a  blessing  to 
Aeraoe^ 
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But  there  are  others  professing  to  teach,  who,  nevertheless,  are  not 
teachers  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  term.  They  hear  recita- 
tions, it  is  true,  and  that  expression,  so  often  used,  is  fitly  chosen ;  for 
they  act  the  part  of  auditors  only.  Such  is  not  teaching.  And  in 
the  management  of  their  schools,  not  much  more  can  be  said  in  their 
favor.  They  can  run  a  school,  as  the  phrase  goes,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  its  management  and  discipline  are  pursued  systematically 
as  efficient  and  necessary  agents  for  its  successful  instruction,  and  for 
a  judicious  and  healthy  molding  of  the  character  of  its  pupils.  The 
number  of  such  teachers  is  fearfully  large.  Would  that  it  were 
smaller,  much  smaller  I 

It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  the  educational  out- 
look, that  the  community,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  more  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  practical  management  of  schools,  is  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  services  of  skillful  and  successful  teachers.  The 
opinion  is  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  that ''  anybody  can  teach 
school."  It  is  more  noticeable  that  from  some  schools  young  people 
come  forth  with  more  mental  power  and  with  a  higher  degree  of  cul- 
ture than  from  others ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  this  difference 
is  very  naturally,  and  generally  very  properly,  ascribed  to  the  superi- 
ority of  teachers.  In  times  past  when  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
had  but  little  influence  in  determining  his  compensation,  it  was  not 
strange  that  there  was  little  pains  taken  to  be  thoroughly  qualified 
for  the  work.  But  the  times  are  changed  and  teachera  must  change 
with  them,  or  retrograde  in  position,  wages,  and  self-respect.  Their 
qualifications  and  their  skill  must  go  into  the  market  and  be  rated  at 
their  real  value.  This  is  truly  a  hopeful  sign  both  for  the  schools  and 
the  teacher.  And  yet  there  are  some,  perhaps  many,  teachers  who 
will  fail  to  see  the  matter  in  this  light.  Like  the  over-solicitous 
mother  who  was  unwilling  her  boy  should  go  into  the  water  before 
he  knew  how  to  swim,  they  will  probably  hesitate  or  refuse  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  higher  and  better  work,  and,  of  course,  for  a  larger 
compensation,  until  they  are  better  paid  I  Whether  such  teachers 
will  have  a  good  time  in  waiting,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  we 
venture  to  assert  that  some  of  them  will  wait  a  good  time.  It  is  un- 
deniably true  that  those  teachers  who  are  known  to  be  aiming  at  a 
higher  standard  of  qualifications,  and  who  are  really  growing  in 
teaching  power  and  ability,  are  appreciated  and  sought  for  by  those 
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who  have  at  their  bestowal  better  positions  and  better  reward.  In 
other  words,  teachers  will  be  better  paid  when  they  show  themselves 
worthy  of  it.  Bat  they  must  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  In  so  doing 
they  will  suffer  no  greater  hardships  than  are  constantly  met  by  peo- 
ple in  every  occupation.  When  people  in  other  vocations  feel  that 
thej  are  not  appreciated  and  are  insufficiently  paid,  they  generally 
make  a  persistent  effort  to  bring  their  grievances  and  their  claims  be- 
fore the  public,  or  their  patrons ;  and  it  is  well-known  that  such  efforts 
seldom  fail  to  accomplish  their  end.  So  must  teachers  do.  But,  it 
will  be  asked,  how  shall  that  be  done  ? 

(Senerally  speaking,  teachers  must  improve  their    own  personal 
qaalifications  and  fitness  for  their  work,  and  must  also  make  an  effort 
to  give  to  their  occupation,  as  such,  that  position  and  dignity  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  which  will  compel  them  to  award  to  it  a  high 
degree  of  public  and  general  respect,  and  a  more  generous  compensa- 
tion for  the  labore  of  those  who  devote  their  time  and  their  powers 
to  the  perfonuance  of  its  duties.    Or,  to  be  more  specific,  a  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  to-day  need  to  understand,  and 
to  feel  more  deeply,  that  the  office  of  the  school  teacher  is  one  whose 
importance  and  opportunities  for  accomplishing  great  things  and  great 
good^  make  it  every  way  worthy  of  their  best  efforts  and  their  highest 
culture.    When  they  do  thus  understand  their  vocation,  and  thus  feel 
in  regai-d  to  it,  their  convictions  will  be  very  sure  to  give  an  earnest- 
ness and  a  thoroughness  to  their  lives  that  will  be  noticeable  to  their 
patrons,  and  bring  them  more  generally  into  public  esteem.    They 
need  alfeo  to  understand,  more  thoroughly,  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing; the.faculties  and  capacities  of  the  human  mind  and  soul;  the 
natural  order  of  development  of  those  faculties,  and  the  proper  stud- 
ies and  discipline  to  secure  that  development;  the  different   tem- 
peraments and  dispositions  of  children,  and  their  successful  man/)ge- 
ment;  the  motives  which  may  properly  be  brought  to  b?ar  on  pupils 
in  their  studies,  deportment,  and  formation  of  character ;  the  relation 
of  the  teacher  to  parents,  and  of  the  school  to  the  public;  how  to  cul- 
tivate a  fondness  for  healthful  reading  in  the  pupils;  how  and  when 
moral  instruction,  specially  so  called*,  can  best  be  given ;  and  those 
many  other  principles  and  modes  of  duty  and  labor  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  their  daily  work.    And  in  regard  to  their  special  literary  quali* 
fications,  they  need  not  merely  an  acquaintance  with  a  single  text- 
book in  a  branch,  but  a  thorough  understanding  and  mastery  of  t 
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branches  themselves,  so  as  to  be  superior  to  text-books,  as  every  true 
teacher  must  be.  They  need  to  know  the  best  methods  of  condact- 
ing  recitations ;  of  securing  the  attention  of  pnpils,  suid  of  mnintaiii' 
ing  proper  order  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  class;  of  cultivating 
self-reliance  in  pupils,  and  of  rendering  them  assistance ;  and,  in  geo- 
eral,  of  managing  and  instructing  schools.  If  this  requires  time  and 
money,  let  time  and  money  be  given.  There  can  be  no  better  invest- 
ment. They  should  purchase  and  read  standard  works  upon  educa- 
tion and  teaching  ;  visit  schools  and  observe  the  methods  of  other9; 
become  familiar  with  a  variety  of  text-books  upon  the  various 
branches;  and  go  to  teachers'  conventions  and  other  gatherings,  and 
interchange  thoughts  and  expeiicnce  upon  schools  and  school  work. 
More  especially  should  they  never  be  satisfied  with  present  attain- 
ments; but  should  rather  be  ever  reaching  out  for  more  light. 
No  acquirements,  though  apparently  not  in  the  direct  line  of  pres- 
ent labor,  will  come  amiss;  for  no  man  can  tell  the  extent  or  kind  of 
demand  that  may  be  made  upon  his  skill  and  qualificUions. 
>When  teachers  will  thus  enlarge  their  qualiSoitiDns  ani  will  also 
become  imbued  with  a  glowmg  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  their 
light  cannot  be  hid,  and  they  will  become,  more  than  at  present,  a 
recognized  power  in  the  land.  Their  services  will  be  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable in  every  intelligent  and  progressive  community ;  and  for 
their  labors  they  shall  receive  a  suitable  and  just  reivard.  Then  sha^l 
teachers  be  better  paid.  ▲.  ?.  s. 


KEEPING  RECORDS. 

Teachers  are  very  much  like  the  rest  of  mankind ;  huny  them  and 
they  become  confused,  and  their  work  will  be  in  a  jumble  at  once. 

To  all  such,  time  is  a  very  important  element,  and  with  time,  a# 
with  money,  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  Many  teachers  find 
it  necessary  to  take  at  least  an  hour  each  day,  ailer  the  other  school- 
work  is  done,  for  making  up  the  daily  averages  of  30  scholars,  and 
half  a  day  Saturday  for  making  up  the  weekly  averages,  and  record- 
ing the  week's  work. 

Any  one  who  has  kept  any  thing  like  a  fair  record  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  work  of  a  school,  knows  that  it  is  wearisome  work  if  system 
is  not  followed. 

When  the  work  of  twenty  classes,  and  our  schools  will  average  a^ 
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high  as  thsLty  is  kept  on  as  many  pieces  of  paper  or  pages  of  9  book, 
as  the  luauner  of  many  is,  it  is  not  surprising  that  teachera  say  that 
making  up  their  records  is  the  hardest  part  of  their  work. 

This  article  is  prepared  with  the  hope  that  some  suggestions  may 
be  offered  which  will  enable  some  weary  teacher,  to  whom  ranking  is 
a  new  business,  to  do  it  fairly  and  quickly,  thus  accomplishing  the 
work,  and  saving  time  and  strength  for  general  culture. 

Pei-fection  will  always  be  before,  and  not  by  the  side  of,  the  very 
best  teacher.  So  we  will  call  the  host  work  we  get  satisfactory.  As 
a  rale,  more  than  half  the  work  in  the  school  will  reach  this  standard, 
probably  three-fourths;  therefore,  deficiencies  can  be  marked  with 
more  facility  than  excellences.  If  half  the  work  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  cannot  be  made  such,  then  mark  excellence. 

We  will  first  illustrate  our  method,  and  then  explain. 
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Take  an  open  sheet  of  letter  paper,  with  the  third  and  fourth  pnges 
before  yoa,  and  write  the  names  of  the  scholara  in  order  on  the  left 
of  each  page,  placing  over  each  name  the  number  of  recitations  the 
scholar  has  each  day.  If  one  is  not  enough,  fasten  another,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  may  be  needed,  to  the  bottom  of  the  first.  Card-board 
would  be  better  than  paper,  but  the  paper  will  answer  the  purpose, 
especially  if  tacked  to  a  thin  piece  of  board  for  convenience  in  using. 
Divide  the  remainder  of  each  page  into  ten  or  eleven  columns  of 
equal  checks,  as  you  teach  ten  or  eleven  days  in  two  weeks. 

One  day's  work  of  a  scholar  is  to  be  kept  in  one  of  these  checks. 
The  marking  is  to  be  done  either  while  the  class  is  passing,  or  imme- 
diately following  the  individual  recitation.  Take  for  example  the 
work  of  A.  B.  He  has  six  recitations"  each  day,  so  his  checks  are 
considered  as  separated  into  six  parts,  as  illustrated  in  his  check  for 
Thursday.  Monday,  his  first  recitation  is  satisfactory,  so  we  make  no 
mark  in  that  part  of  the  check ;  his  second  recitation  is  eight-tenths 
satisfactory,  so  we  put  the  figure  two  in  the  second  part  of  the 
check;  the  third  recitation  is  satisfactory;  the  fourth  is  a  failure,  so 
we  put  X  (or  10)  in  the  fourth  part;  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  satisfac- 
tory, so  we  need  make  no  marks  in  those  parts  of  the  check.  There 
are  twelve  deficiencies  in  the  record  of  his  day's  work,  or  an  average 
of  two  for  a  recitation.  As  we  mark  on  a  scale  of  ten,  his  average 
for  Monday  is  eight.  Tuesday  he  is  absent  from  the  first  recitation 
and  has  one  deficiency  in  the  second.  Unless  he  makes  up  the  reci- 
tation from  which  he  was  absent,  a  would  be  counted,  in  averaging,  as 
ten,  and  his  average  for  Tuesday  would  be  eiglit ;  a  fraction,  one-half 
or  more  counting  one,  and  less  than  one-half  not  being  reckoned. 

The  record  of  E.  F.  for  the  same  days  would  be :  Monday,  six, 
Tuesday,  nine. 

The  daily  averages  could  be  made  and  entered  on  the  register  at 
the  close  of  each  day  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  should  be  made  and 
entered  before  the  teacher  leaves  the  school-room. 

Teachers  need  not  expect  that  their  marking  for  a  single  day  will 
often,  if  ever,  tell  the  exact  truth  with  reference  to  the  scholar's 
knowledge,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  average  obtained  in  the  way 
suggested  above  for  a  series  of  weeks,  will  come  as  near  telling  the 
tnith  as  figures  ever  do. 

To  find  the  weekly  average,  this  method  has  been  found  to  require' 
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as  little  brain-work  as  any :  suppose  the  record  of  A.  B.  for  the  week 
to  be  8,  8,  9, 10,  and  10.  Instead  of  finding  the  sum  of  the  above 
nambers,  find  the  sum  of  their  complements  with  10 ;  that  is,  of  2,  2, 
and  1.  The  sum  is  6 ;  5  -5-  5  =  1 ;  10  —  1  =  9  =  his  average  for 
the  week.  The  plan  recommended  is  not  theoretical,  though  differing 
somewhat  from  any  system  of  marking  with  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted. Reckoning  by  deficiencies  in  finding  daily,  weekly,  and 
term  averages  has  been  found  on  trial,  to  leave  the  teacher  very  much 
firesher  and  readier  for  other  work,  than  the  other  and  more  common 
method.  w. 


"NEW  NOTIONS.^ 
"to  bb  used  and  not  abused.'* 

In  commencing  his  first  public  school,  it  is  often  a  serious  question 
with  a  youi.g  teacher  what  plans  he  shall  adopt.  Shall  he  keep  as 
dose  as  possible  to  the  practices  of  previous  teachers,  or  pursue  a  lino 
of  action  entirely  independent  ?  Most  young  teachera,  and  possibly 
some  more  experienced  ones,  have  been  vexed  with  such  doubts.  In 
normal  schools,  in  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  schools  for  special  train- 
ing in  teaching,  many  things  are  urged  upon  the  attention  of  learners 
with  more  or  less  earnestness,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  professor 
giving  them  instruction.  Old  methods  and  the  fundamental  branches 
are  apt  to  be  depreciated  in  the  desire  to  create  a  sensation  and  to 
appear  original.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, — the  three  R's  as  they 
have  been  contemptuously  termed, — and  especially  English  grammar, 
are  looked  upon  as  petrifactions,  and  only  worthy  a  place  with  al- 
chemy and  astrology. 

The  young  and  earnest  disciple  eagerly  seizes  upon  new  and 
dazzling  notions,  however  unfit  for  actual  use  in  the  school-room.  In 
the  ungraded  school  of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils,  however,  he  soon  finds,  to 
his  surprise,  that  he  has  little  time  for  gymnastics  or  object-lessons. 
It  is  then  he  begins  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  what  are  deemed 
''new  notions,"  and  to  see  a  bit  of  logic  lurking  in  the  maxim, 

*'Be  not  the  flrut  by  whom  the  new  is  tried/* 

If  the  veteran  can  afford  to  go  in  quest  of  ^new  notions"  and  fan- 
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ciful  meth6dg,  the  young  teacher  will  much  more  safely  follow  well- 
worn  paths.  In  these,  by  persistent  labor,  he  will  win  confidence, 
while  efforts  to  appear  original  only  show  to  men  of  sense  thjit  he  haa 
no  fixed  plans  at  all  of  value.  Teaching,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
pursued  like  other  kinds  of  business,  earnestly,  faithfully,  quietly;  and 
those  who  enter  upon  it  with  extravagant  notions  or  practices,  usumIIj' 
fail.  Not  the  theoretical,  but  the  practical  teacher  is  successful.  The 
farmer  who  plants  his  seed  in  midsummer,  will  secure  a  rank  growth 
perhaps,  but  no  seed;  so  the  teacher,  who  by  short  cuts  and  new 
methods  attempts  to  form  well-trained  minds,  will  secure  only  brain- 
less failures  for  his  reward. 

Reading  (including  writing  and  spelling),  English  grammar,  and 
arithmetic,  branches  which  some  .aSect  to  depreciate  as  receiving  too 
much  attention  in  public  schools,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  cul- 
ture, and  the  more  thoroughly  they  are  learned,  the  easier  will  all  after 
attainments  be  made.  It  will  be  the  wisest  courae,  then,  and  the  only 
proper  one,  for  young  teachers  to  become  thoroughly  prepared  in 
these,  and  in  their  early  teaching  be  sure  not  to  neglect  them.  If 
they  succeed  in  these  branches,  they  may  count  their  success  as  teachers 
certain ;  not  otherwise.  It  is  the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  community 
that  these  studies  should  be  prominently  taught  iu  the  public  school, 
and  that  all  else  should  yield  to  them.  It  is  irksome,  surely,  to  move 
on  in  the  same  routine  of  drill,  drill,  and  so,  many  are  ready  to  turn 
to  "new notions," — to  something  captivating.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task 
to  check  this  youthful  tendency;  but  it  is  safe  to  remember  that 
"there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  and  that  "new  notions"  are 
mostly  old  ones  long  since  exploded.  That  they  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  and  been  rejected  is  not  to  be  urged  to  prove  them 
worthless, but  that  originality  and  novelty  are  not  now  to  be  their  plea. 

Gymnastics,  singing,  concert-reading,  object-teaching,  oral  instruc- 
tion, etc.,  though  new  to  some  teachers  and  in  some  localities,  were 
practised  many  centuiies  since  by  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and,  more 
or  less,  in  the  educsitional  systems  of  other  nations  ever  since.  They 
have  the  stamp  of  time  upon  them,  and  it  is  not  their  proper  use  that 
is  to  be  objected  to,  but  their  abuse.  They  cannot  give  the  discipline 
acquired  in  study  and  recitation,  and  hence  they  have  at  times  been 
lightly  esteemed.  They  are  excellent  recreations,  however,  and  some 
of  them,  by  their  proper  use,  will  greatly  aid  in  imparting  instruction, 
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and  this  is  more  than  caa  be  said  of  all  ^'  new  notions."  TWy  can 
by  no  means  tike  the  place  of  real  study,  and  it  is  when  tliey  are  so 
fineqnently  introduced  into  school  as  to  occupy  time  that  should  be 
devoted  to  tlie  latter,  that  they  are  abused  and  become  subject  to 
criticism.  Being  more  attractive  to  children  and  less  laborious  to  |th/9 
teacher  than  earnest  application  and  constant  drill,  there  is  always 
danger,  when  introduced,  of  their  occupying  an  injudicious  amount 
of  time  and  attention.  Teachers  in  the  lower  graded  scliools,  in  giv- 
ing an  undue  prominence  to  such  exercises,  do  not  so  well  prepare 
tlielr  classes  for  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  in  tlie  grammar  and 
high  schools  within  the  prescribed  period  of  time.  It  is  a  prevailing 
complaint  in  citie$|  that  scholars  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  the  high 
school  as  formerly,  and  that  after  they  are  promoted  it  takes  much 
longer  to  teach  them  how  to  study, — a  lesson  that  should  be  learned 
in  the  lower  schools.  If  these  complaints  are  just,  and  they  are  too 
general  to  be  unfounded,  the  cause  must  bo  due,  partly  at  least,  to  a 
waste  of  time  in  exercises  that  do  not  give  proper  disciplluo  an<| 
instruction. 

In  securing  order  in  schools,  military  drill,  the  monitorisil  system, 
and  community  government  have  been  adopted  by  some  teachers  as 
something  new  and  effective.  These  are  plans  that  have  often  been 
tried  in  the  past,  but  have  never  won  their  way  into  general  favor  by 
their  superior  merit.  Many  years  since  I  became  quite  interested  in 
a  very  old  report,  that  I  chanced  to  meet,  of  certain  English  schools 
governed  on  the  "community"  system,  and  with  great  apparent 
success.  It  lias  been  found,  however,  that  when  the  minds  of  children 
i^re  kept  engaged  upon  the  machinery  of  school  government,  they  do 
not  dwell  with  so  earnest  application  upon  their  studies,  and  much 
mental  discipline  is  lost.  Anything  in  school  that  is  calculated  to 
distract  the  attention  and  interrupt  earnest  and  continuous  thought, 
even  though  it  may  promote  order,  is  objectionable.  This  the  above- 
named  methods  in  schooKare  liable  to  do,  and  so  they  can  never  prop- 
perly  take  the  place  of  a  lively  interest  in  schol.u-s,  direct  personal 
appeals,  and  firmness  of  resolve  and  earnestness  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  in  securing  good  government.  Punctual  attendance 
and  orderly  deportment  are  to  be  insisted  on,  but  the  more  quietly 
they  are  secured  the  better.  Each  teacher  must,  of  coui-se,  have  his 
Qwn  way,  but  the  less  obtrusive  that  way  is,  and  the  le^s  he  indulges 
in  little  details,  the  greater  is  the  evidence  of  his  power. 
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In  instraction  and  in  school  government  there  should  be  no  effort 
at  display,  but  the  utmost  diligence  to  advance  pupils  in  those  studies 
on  which  "time  has  set  its  approving  seal."  If  the  fundamental 
branches,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  properly  taught  by  teachers 
well  prepared  and  familiar  with  the  most  approved  methods,  and  no 
time  wasted  in  uncertain  experiments  and  useless  practices,  time  will 
be  found  to  give  much  needful  instruction  in  branches  now  entirely 
neglected.  Physiology,  botany,  agriculture,  free  drawing,  &c^  may 
with  proper  economy  of  time  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools.  We 
will  only  add,  that  opening  a  new  school;  a  young  teacher  may  profit- 
ably inquire  on  what  plan  it  has  been  previously  conducted,  and  use 
that  mainly  as  a  model,  if  it  has  been  a  success,  until  confidently  able 
to  introduce  a  better,  and  tlien  the  change  should  be  quiet  and  gradual. 
A  teacher  should  never,  indeed,  undertake  to  introduce  any  plan  into 
school  until  he  has  thoroughly  studied  it  himself,  and  is  fully  sure  of 
its  adaptation  and  success.  His  own  familiarity  with  what  he  intro- 
duces will  go  far  to  secure  success.  theta. 


\      SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

This  topic  isTruitful  in  suggestion.  It  has  a  wide  reach  and  de- 
serves an  exhaustive  consideration.  There  is  room  only  for  a  few 
hints,  and  this  in  a  cursory  manner. 

It  is  an  admitted  truth  that  there  are  many  and  intimate  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  State.  In  our  fundamental  law,  there 
are  explicit  and  emphatic  recognitions  of  this  flict.  The  constitution 
declares  this  in  no  uncertain  phrase.  And  it  is  confirmed  again  and 
again  by  statute.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  constitution  and 
the  statutes  to  see  what  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  public 
School  in  the  legislation  of  a  half  century.  Our  school  laws,  in  num- 
ber, variety,  and  bulk,  occupy  no  insignificant  place  in  our  new  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

The  interdependence  of  the  two,  it  should  be  noted,  is  reciprocal. 
The  one  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  other.  Whatever  advantages  ac- 
crue to  the  school  from  State  legislation,  are  in  turn  fully  repaid  by 
the  school  to  the  State.  The  aid  afforded  by  State  patronage  to  the 
free  school  in  the  way  of  appropriations  or  supervision,  returns  in  an 
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eDlarged  intelligence  and  more  enlightened  legislation.  Intellectual 
and  material  harvests  spring  from  the  seed  sown  through  public 
mnnificence. 

We  have  gratifying  proo^  too,  that  the  aim  has  been  to  adept 
legislation,  in  this  regard,  to  the  progressive  march  of  events.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  various  agencies  established  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  for  the  oversight  and  inspection  of  our  public  schools. 
As  an  incipient  step  in  this  direction,  the  early  and  crude  beginnings 
of  the  first  years  of  our  history  as  a  State  were  satisfied  with  a  single 
supervisory  official,  the  school  agent.  He  was  the  sole  autocrat  of 
his  little  fraction  of  a  township,  directing  all  the  school  matters  of 
his  limited  jurisdiction  with  a  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  district 
and  to  his  own  superior  judgment. 

In  process  of  time,  it  was  found  needful  to  secure  better  provision 
for  the  school,  to  divide  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  agent,  re- 
serving to  him  the  prudential  labors,  and  devolving  the  duties  of  Ex- 
amining, certificating,  and  aiding  the  teacher  by  repeated  visitations, 
upon  another  official — the  superintending  school  committee.  By  this 
wise  subdivision  of  labor,  it  was  the  design  of  our  law-makers  to 
make  the  school,  not  merely  subject  to  the  local  action  of  the  district, 
but  the  peculiar  interest  and  care  of  the  township ;  thus  extending 
over  it^  and  toward  it,  the  official  sanction  and  overaight  of  a  larger 
constituency. 

At  length,  through  a  keener  perception  of  the  broader  relations  of 
the  school  to  the  production  of  true  manhood,  and  recognizing  the 
fact  that  from  our  schools  come  forth  the  citizen  and  the  statesman, 
it  was  decreed  by  legislative  act  to  establish  and  define  the  office 
and  duties  of  another  official — ^the  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools. 

And  as  auxiliary  and  advisory  to  this  latter  official,  in  order  to  give 
effect  and  emphasis  to  the  legal  requirement,  which  enjoined  upon 
the  State  superintendent  to  exercise  a  personal  inspection  over  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  there  became  a  necessity  for  creating 
another  office, — that  of  county  supervisor  of  schools, — who  by  counsel 
and  aid,  could  attach  the  local  district  school  more  directly  with  the 
State  school  authorities.  These  supervisors  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent constituting  a  board  of  education  for  mutual  intruction  and 
consultation  upon  all  school  interests. 
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This  fonrfoM  ti<rencj — ^now  existing  and  operating  within  theSr 
respective  legal  limits — ^is  the  creation  of  law,  the  result  simplj  of 
legislation. 

Il  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  system  of  agencies,  beginning 
with  the  school  agent,  and  culminating  in  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, has  resulted  not  from  any  concerted  purpose  or  ambitions  desire 
to  form  a  school  establishment,  but  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  law, 
seeking  to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand.  The  exigencies  of  the 
times,  or  the  flivorable  working  of  similar  agencies  in  other  States, 
or  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  friends  of  popular  education  have 
caused  them  to  be  engrafted  by  our  law-makere  in  the  statute  book 
of  the  State. 

Thus  much  in  the  way  of  illustration,  showing  the  mutual  relation 
and  interdependence  of  the  State  and  the  school,  as  evidenced  by 
the  legislation  of  the  last  half  century. 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance 
how  legislation  should  be  shaped  so  as  to  realize  the  fullest  measure 
of  benefit,  both  to  the  school  and  State. 

If  we  mist:ike  not,  underlying  this  whole  matter  of  school  legisla^ 
tion,  there  will -be  found  to  be  no  fixed  policy,  or  principle,  sufficient- 
ly comprehensive  and  permanent,  to  insure  the  highest  wisdom  or 
secure  the  best  results. 

Within  these  limits,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  definitely  the 
policy  or  principle  which  should  control  our  school  legislation.  We 
can  simply  suggest  these  hints  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

And,  firat,  the  State  may  aid  the  school  too  much.  It  may  put 
upon  it  too  cumbrous  machinery,  which  in  the  working  drags  and  pro- 
duces friction.  It  may  be  that  an  observant  and  a  not  hypercritical 
mind  may  query,  whether  there  is  not  too  much  machinery  in  our 
present  system  of  school  agencies, — whether  a  curtailment  of  the 
member  would  not  give  more  unity  of  plan,  and  more  simplicity  and  . 
concentrated  action.  Where  this  work  of  curtailment  should  begin, 
and  where  it  should  cfnd,  requires  candor,  reflection,  and  patience. 
It  should  never  be  attempted  in  the  interest  of  a  narrow  prejudice 
or  a  pecuniary  saving.  The  tap-root  of  all  wise  legislation,  here  aiA 
elsewhere,  is  what  shall  give  efficiency  to  our  school  system.  Then, 
again,  the  State  may  aid  the  school  too  much  by  its  generous  appro- 
priations.   A  school  fund  is  not  fio  desirable  as  it  may  seem,  neithei^ 
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is  a  plethoric  treasury.  By  too  much  patronage  you  encourage  indo- 
lence and  produce  apathy,  where  vigor  and  energy  are  wanting. 
Nothing  is  so  hopeful  as  the  disposition  towards  self-help  and  self- 
reliance.  These  insure  self-development ;  but  you  generate  no  such 
disposition  by  undue  charity.  The  aid  given  by  the  State  should 
stimulate  and  not  paralyze  the  popular  energy.  Let  the  State  re5n- 
act  the  divine  policy,  to  help  those  only  who  help  themselves. 

Again ;  all  legislation  should  be  adjusted  to  the  present  want,  and 
not  the  past  or  the  distant  future.  We  advocate  no  stand-still  policy. 
The  world  moves,  and  we  must  move  with  it,  or  fall  ingloriously  and 
shamefully  into  the  rear.  There  is  a  conservatism  that  sighs  for  the 
good  old  times,  when  to  advance  beyond  the  three  Ra  in  the  currie- 
alum  of  the  district  school  was  accounted  rank  heresy.  We  meet 
with  persons  of  antiquarian  longings,  who  really  and  honestly  be- 
lieve that  all  wisdom  was  embodied  in  Webster's  Spelling-book  and 
Marray'*s  Grammar.  And  as  for  legislation  in  aid  of  the  school,  so 
fiir  from  desiring  it,  all  they  wish  is  for  these  legislative  Solons  to  get 
out  of  their  sunlight.  And  as  we  discard  an  ante-diluvian  legisla- 
tion, so  we  ask  for  nothing  visionary  and  impracticable.  There  are 
0eers  doubtless  in  the  pedagogical  profession,  who  stand  on  tip-toe 
in  exultant  anticif  alien  of  the  good  time  coming,  and  shout,  '*  all 
hail."  We  confess  to  a  strong  liking  for  these  visionaries  in  their 
places,  but  we  would  by  no  means  install  them  in  the  chairs  of 
legislation.  We  ask  for  something  that  responds  to  the  living 
present,  that  keeps  pace  with  the  drum-beat  of  our  active  industries 
and  our  wide  awake  civilization. 

Again ;  our  legislators  should  give  diligent  heed  to  the  mature 
opinions  and  plans  of  those  intrusted  with  the  special  work  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  In  other  callings  and  professions  there  are  experts, 
who  are  summoned  at  critical  occasions  to  express  their  minds,  and 
proper  deference  is  paid  to  them.  Why  not  in  education  ?  Is  this 
profession  so  full  of  learned  men,  that  there  are  no  proficients ;  or  is  it 
so  poorly  manned  that  no  one  is  capable  of  foiming  a  just  judgment? 
Th*s  will  hardly  be  admitted.  It  is  said,  however,  there  are  such 
things  as  hobbies,  and  educated  men  are  apt  to  mount  them,  and  so 
from  this  lower  court  of  intelligent  professional  teachers,  our  legisla- 
tors moU  wisely  appeal  to  the  higher  court  of  unprofessional  common 
flense.    Bat  this  aside,  in  this  connection  we  ask  pardon  for  saying. 
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that  our  school  authorities  are  entitled  to  some  sort  of  appreciation, 
and  their  views  are  entitled  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  an  honest 
consideration.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  honorable  men  to  indulge 
in  discreditable  suspicions,  and  base  insinuations,  and  imputations  of 
sordid  motives.  Instead  of  all  this,  and  in  place  of  it,  we  would  sub- 
stitute the  more  excellent  way  of  extending  to  our  professional 
teachers  and  school  authorities  the  compliment  of  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil. 

Another  principle  in  school  legislation  is  this :  all  recommendations 
and  specific  measures  should  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  their  merits. 
Much  of  our  general  legislation  has  the  bad  eminence  of  being  pushed 
through  by  party  coercion,  or  by  appeals  to  the  monied  interest,  or 
by  means  of  lobbying  and  log-rolling ;  not  always  by  candid  discus- 
sion and  unseliish  investigation.  There  ^is  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
corruption  bearing  on,  with  increasing  momentum,  our  public  men, 
and  influencing  our  State  and  national  legislation  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  are  intrinsically  bad.  Insensibly,  and  by  gradual 
steps,  it  engrosses  the  public  mind,  blinding  it  to  the  truth,  and  weav- 
ing around  it  its  web  of  sophistry.  There  is  danger  that  our  educa- 
tional interests  will  be  ingulfed  by  this  maelstrom,  and  that  by  joining 
hands  with  party  or  selfish  men  these  great  interests  be  compromised. 
We  would  guard  against  this  tendency.  We  would  have  no 
scheming,  no  partisan  feeling,  no  secret  plotting,  no  lobbying  intrude 
upon  this  most  sacred  department  of  legislative  action.  We  would 
have  everything  aboveboard,  and  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  fullest 
sunlight,  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  as  it  is.  We  demand  an  utter 
and  absolute  divorce  of  politics,  in  its  partisan  character,  and  school 
legislation. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  well  for  our  legislators  to  understand  that  econo- 
my of  financial  outlay  and  appropriation  may  be  very  poor  policy.  It 
is  not  demanded  that  subsidies  be  voted  for  the  school  interest,  as 
bounties  are  paid  to  the  agricultural  interest.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
a  certain  per  cent  of  State  finances  be  diverted  to  the  schools,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  balance  between  this  and  other  interests.  It  is 
not  asked  that  a  corps  of  superannuated  ofiicials  be  fed  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  But  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  public 
schools,  that  within  our  domain  as  a  State,  there  is  no  suitable  appre- 
ciation of  the  vast  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  elevate  the  standard 
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of  popular  edacation  and  carry  it  abreast  of  the  times;  and  there  is 
DO  proper  recognition  of  the  services  and  toils  of  that  profession, 
which,  in  the  lowliest  hamlet  and  the  humblest  school-room,  alike 
with  the  fully  endowed  halls  of  learning  in  our  great  centers  of  pow- 
er, seeks  to  remove  the  scales  of  ignorance  from  the  eyes  of  child- 
hood, and  from  the  very  depths  of  degradation  to  lift  up  the  poor  to 
the  consciousness  of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  If  there  was  such 
an  appreciation  and  recognition,  with  a  less  stinted  hand  and  with 
greater  alacrity  would  the  public  school  be  placed  upon  the  list  of 
those  institutions  which  merit  most  the  benefactions  and  the  liberal 
aid  of  the  State.  a.  a.  p. 


WORDS  TO  TEACHERS. 

How  high  and  momentous  is  the  teacher's  calling,  in  its  connec- 
tions and  its  bearings  on  the  welfare  of  the  world.  To  them  are 
committed  for  training,  for  molding,  and  for  preparing  those  tender 
hearts  and  plastic  minds  that  will,  erelong,  go  out  into  the  greats 
basy,  bustling  world,  to  mingle  in  its  conflicts,  to  direct  its  afiairs,  and 
to  form  the  opinions  that  then  shall  prevail.  To  them  are  committed 
the  future  tillers  of  the  soil,  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors, 
ministers,  and  teachers.  Under  their  guidance  will  thefse  be  either 
properly  directed  and  developed,  or  misdirected  and  dwarfed.  Those 
traits  of  character  that  underlie  and  promote  the  whole  true  man,  no 
matter  what  his  calling  is,  or  his  future  prospects  may  be,  should  be 
sedulously  cultivated  and  brought  out,  while  those  of  the  opposite 
cla«s  be  repulsed  and  discouraged.  This  is  peculiarly  part  of  the 
teacher's  work. 

Here,  in  these  rough  school-rooms,  are  many  that  will  perhaps 
stand  high  in  true  manhood,  and  in  their  country's  estimation  in  after 
life.  Others,  equally  endowed,  might,  with  proper  training,  and  by 
ase  of  proper  means.  Some  have  more  evil  influences  to  contend 
with  than  others.  Some  have  temperaments  whose  passions  are  more 
intense  than  others,  and  the  bad  ones  have  been  developed  more  than 
the  good.  These  need  especial  attention,  and  that  from  one  who 
should  endeavor  to  be  equal  to  the  task. 

The  teacher  can  be  instrumental  in  doing  great  good.    They  should 
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be  pare  in  themselves,  and,  like  the  pure  fonntain,  will  send  forth  pure 
waters.  Theii-s  is  the  duty  to  raise  the  feeble  mind  of  the  child  to 
manhood  and  strength ;  to  plant  the  seeds  of  virtue,  of  knowlcclge 
and  truth.  It  is  their  duty  to  curb  the  rising  passions  that  are  begin- 
ning to  bud  into  life.  It  is  their  duty  to  eradicate  evil,  and  to  inspire 
good;  it  is  their  duty  to  prepare  the  intellect  for  immortality,  its 
birthright.  In  every  unfolding  mind,  there  lies  buried  in  inactivity 
the  elements  of  capability  and  useful  action.  The  teacher  holds  the 
keys  that  w^ill  unlock  the  prison-house  and  lead  the  inmate  elements 
forth  to  light,  liberty,  and  usefulness. 

Each  pupil  needs  especial  attention.  They  all  have  some,  yes,  very 
many,  traits  in  common,  yet  each  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  activity, 
usefulness,  or  developed  state.  Some  will  seem  to  possess,  in  a  great 
degree,  that  which  othere  may  seem  deficient  in.  This  appearance  is 
deceptive;  it  is  latent  when  it  appears  totally  wanting,  never  wholly 
destitute.  Development  of  any  trait  makes  it  conspicuous;  the  want 
of  it  the  reverse.  Careful  search  will  give  you  the  key  to  each  pupil's 
character ;  will  show  you  when  to  use  endeavor  with  success.  If  you 
possess  not  this,  much  of  your  talent  is  abridged,  much  time  and 
talent  wasted. 

All  men  have,  somewhere,  a  tender  chord,  which,  if  touched  aright 
with  the  skillful  fingers  of  the  pure  and  noble,  will  respond  in  sym- 
pathetic accord.  Though  blackened  by  crime,  and  calloused  by  sin, 
though  scared  by  the  fiery  cup  of  intemperance,  and  even  drowned 
by  blood,  this  will  not  wholly  be  effaced  and  deadened  .  If  this  ex- 
ists in  men,  how  much  more  so  in  children?  Before  the  world  has 
blasted  their  dearest  hopes,  before  harshness  has  blunted  and  evil 
stained,  to  any  alarming  degree,  the  teacher  begins  his  work.  How 
important  that  he  understands  and  begins  aright  ?  No  other,  after 
the  parent,  has  such  powerful  influences  for  good  or  ill.  Fresh  from 
the  parents'  fireside,  they  come  to  the  school-room.  Next  to  their 
parents,  he  enjoys  their  estimation  and  confidence,  oflimes  more  so. 
His  dress,  manners,  looks,  walk,  speech,  and  attitudes  are  copied,  are 
taken  as  models,  and  leave  a  never-to-be-effaced  impression  on  these 
susceptible  minds. 

How  vast  is  the  field  of  action?  How  momentous  is  the  work? 
To  fashion  anew  minds  that  inherit  immortality,  that  will  bloom  in 
the  garden  of  beauty,  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  time  and  sense. 
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where  Go3,  in  realms  of  light,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  love,  will  un- 
fold to  tlie  seraphic  vision  the  hidden  mysteries  of  knowledge  that 
has  lain  donnant  iu  the  grand  arenas  of  eternity.  "Who  is  sufficient 
for  the  work." 

"  Teach  one  thing  at  a  time^  and  that  well.  Impress  it  on  the 
mind  thoroughly,  clearly,  definitely ;  go  over  it  frequently;  search  its 
connections,  its  bearings,  its  combinations,  its  relations  to  the  great 
whole.  Simplicity,  clearness,  thoroughness,  and  quickness  are  lead- 
ing principles  to  be  kept  in  view.  Not  too  much  so  as  to  confuse, 
not  too  little  to  leave  in  the  dark.  Not  bow  tniiclt^  but  how  weU. 
Learn  pupils  self-reliance,  to  think.  One  fact  decided,  one  thought 
correctly  formed  alone,  one  mystery  solved  without  aid,  is  worth 
scores  attained  with  aid.  Knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  without 
psdns  and  application.  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning ; "  the 
sooner  the  pupil  is  impressed  with  this  truth — deeply,  thoroughly  im- 
pressed—  the  better  it  will  be.     Self-dependence  is  a  cardinal  virtue 

■ 

in  any  student.  It  must  be  the  prominent  one  in  the  successful  one. 
Never  give  direct  aid;  suggest, point  out  principles,  give  indirect  help, 
and  learn  pupils  to  make  practical  applications,  as,  by  these,  it  will  be 
more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  than  by  any  other  process. 

Knowledge  has  no  enemies  except  the  ignorant.  It  is  the  solace 
of  age,  the  strength  of  middle  life,  and  cherishes  the  youth.  It  is 
an  ornament  and  comfort  to  the  lonely  and  in  adversity.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  gold  that  perishes.  It  is  a  guarantee  for  usefulness  and  com- 
fort, for  competence  and  enjoyment. 

Teachers,  if  you  wish  to  succeed,  let  ns  understand  that  in  teach- 
ing, we  must  thoroughly  undertand  firat  principles.  They  must  be 
as  familiar  to  us  as  "household  words."  We  must  be  active,  live, 
enei^etic,  and  wide-awake.  We  must  love  our  labor  and  take  pride 
in  it  We  must  reason  clearly,  carefully,  thoroughly,  pointing  out 
the  connections,  and  endeavoring  to  make  impressions  for  truth,  right, 
justice,  and  knowledge,  that  shall  never,  never  fade  or  vanish  from 
memory's  tablets  forever.    . 

"That  which  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well."  Our  motto 
should  be  "•  patience^  perseverancCy  truthy.and  thoroughness.'^^  Banish 
the  word  canH  from  your  vocabulary  and  from  the  school-room.  "Im- 
possible," said  Napoleon,  "  is  the  adjective  of  fools."  Surely  you  do 
not  wish  to  be.  classed  where  the  use  of  this  word  would  place  you. 
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**  There  is  nothing  impossible  to  him  that  wills.  Upward  and  onward, 
ever  improve  each  shining  hour,  each  golden  opportunity.  Life  is 
short,  too  short  to  rest  by  the  way-side,  too  short  to  waste  chances 
for  improvement  and  elevation.  Seek  ever  to  improve,  to  cull  some 
new  gem  to  enrich  your  coronet,  to  add  some  new  blossom  to  your 
chaplet.    Love  should  rule  the  heart. 

Teachers,  are  you  striving  to  improve,  to  make  yourselves  more  fit 
for  your  high  avocations  ?  Are  you  e^er  for  all  the  chances  to  ob- 
tain knowledge,  and  ways  in  which  to  make  that  knowledge  availa- 
ble, to  impart  it  to  others  ?  Are  you  using  your  best  effort  to  elevate, 
to  purify,  to  advance  yourselves  ?  Do  you  feel  that  thirst,  that  hunger- 
ing to  give  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  es- 
tablish truth,  to  protect  the  virtuous,  to  uproot  error?  Do  you  laoe 
your  calling  with  that  high  and  holy  love  that  ought  to  pervade  the 
breast  of  every  true  teacher  ? 

If  you  are  merely  **  keeping  school,"  if  the  pay  is  the  sole  or  upper- 
most object,  if  you  have  no  love  for  children,  if  you  are  not  striving 
to  lead  upright,  exemplary,  consistent  lives,  then  you  are  sadly  out 
of  place.  You  have  mistaken  your  calling,  you  have  fallen  upon  an 
occupation  you  are  unfitted  for.  You  are  injuring  instead  of  benefit- 
ing. 

Teachers,  let  me  say,  as  a  parting  word,  that  which  you  cannot 
have  failed  to  notice  long  ere  this,  if  you  are  at  all  observant.  There 
is  a  forward  movement  in  the  educational  line.  Better  teachers, 
more  thorough  instruction,  and  higher  order  of  talent  is  required. 
Those  who  lag  behind  will  be  dropped,  must  be  dropped.  The  day 
of  poor,  inefficient  school  instruction,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  past. 

You  must  fit  yourself,  if  not  fitted;  you  must  keep  up  with  the  im- 
provements, with  the  advancements,  with  the  demands,  or  seek  some 
other  calling.  The  world  moves,  its  course  is  onward,  it  will  take  no 
retrograde  steps,  it  cannot  take  them.  Up  and  be  doing  while  the 
day  lasts.  j.  w.  lang. 


Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won]|some  victory  for  human- 
ity. 

The  power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring. 
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>^     TARDINESS,  AND  HOW  TO  STOP  IT. 

Amotsg  the  many  evils  in  our  common  distiict  sohools,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  greatest,  is  tardiness.    Every  teacher,  I  think,  will  testify 
with  me  that  a  very  great  annoyance  is  experienced  in  having  a  con- 
ftant  coming  of  tardy  papils  from  nine  to  half-past  nine  and  ten 
o^'clock  in  the  morning.    The  morning  exercise  is  over,  and  the  first 
dsoBs  is  called  to  the  recitation  seats.     Teacher  and  pupils  are  deeply 
eog^^ed  in  solving  some  difficult  prohlem,  th^  other  pupils  are  inter- 
ested in  their  studies,  when  the  door  opens  and  in  comes  Johnny ;  all 
eyes  are  diverted  from  their  books  to  see  who  is  late  this  morning 
and  what  excuse  he  has  to  offer  for  his  tardiness.    The  opening  and 
eloriog  of  the  door,  the  going  up  to  the  teacher's  desk  to  get  excused, 
the  going  to  his  seat,  and  the  preparation  for  study,  all  serve  to  create 
eonfusion.     Confusion  creates  confusion,  and  the  whole  school  dis- 
turbed of  its  quiet,  causing  a  loss  of  a  few  precious  moments  of  time 
(for  they  are  precious  moments),  a  loss  not  only  to  him  who  has  been 
late,  but  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  school.    The  interest  of  the  class  and 
other  pupils  has  been  partially  destroyed,  thus  a  few  more  precious 
moments  are  lost  in  restoring  quiet  and  awakening  the  interest  anew. 
Admitting  this  annoyance,  then,  to  be  detrimental  to  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  school,  it  must  be  admitted  that  something  must 
bo  done  to  alleviate  it.    My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  morn- 
ing exercise  should  be  the  most  pleasant  one  of  the  day ;  something 
attractive,  something  that  shall  infuse,  as  it  were,  a  life  and  activity 
into  the  pupils,  that  shall  be  felt  throughout  the  exercises  of  the 
day.     The  good  old-fashioned  exercise  of  reading  in  the  Testa- 
ment, as  usually  conducted,  is  a  dreary  one  to  the  half-grown  youth 
who  has  not  yet  learned  the  beauty  of  Biblical  language,    I  would 
not  by  any  means  do  away  with  this  exercise,  for  I  believe  it  should 
form  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  school,  that  a  deep  and  holy  love 
for  the  word  of  God  should  be  cultivated  in  the  pupil,  that  it  should 
form  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  education.    He  who  is  not  educated 
morally,  as  well  as  mentally,  cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  educated. 
Moral  training  cannot  be  too  largely  practiced  in  our  common  schools, 
where  the  foundation  of  a  useful  life  must  be  laid  if  anywhere ;  all 
oar  instruction  should  tend  to  this  great  end,  knowing  that  we  are 
molding  minds  not  for  this  world  only,  but  for  a  higher  and  nobler 
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State  of  existence,  we  should  feel  the  responsibility,  and  make  all  our 
teacliings  exemplary.  A  Scripture  exercise  might  be  made  both  at- 
tractive and  instructive,  an  exercise  in  which  all  may  participate  com- 
bined with  such  other  exercises  as  the  ingenuity  of  teacher  may  de- 
vise. In  -almost  every  school  may  be  found  a  few  pupils,  at  least,  who 
can  sing;  nearly  all  persons  are  fond  of  music.  Shakespeare  said, 
"He  who  hath  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  is  not  moved  by  a  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils."  It  will  make 
no  difference  whether  the  teacher  be  a  singer  or  not;  he  can  easily 
prevail  upon  some  of  his  pupils  to  take  the  lead.  Select  a  piece  each 
morning  from  the  sabbath -school  book,  of  which  every  scholar  has  a 
supply.  There  is  something  attractive  about  it,  something  cheering, 
something  that  seems  to  infuse  into  the  school  new  life  and  energy, 
and  to  give  to  the  teacher  an  ambition  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work ;  in  fact,  the  whole  school  seem  to  have  breathed  into  them  a 
spirit  for  something  higher  and  holier,  and  a  blending  together  of  har- 
mony and  concord  such  as  is  heard  in  the  delicious  tones  of  the  beau- 
tiful song.  I  wonld  not  advise  that  the  morning  exercise  should  never 
be  varied ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  introduce  such  other  inventions 
as  would  be  interesting  and  profitable.  For  an  illustration,  one  teach- 
er, during  a  term,  read  nearly  all  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Read  some 
interesting  story ;  it  will  take  but  a  short  time,  and  doubly  repay  for 
the  trouble.  Teacher,  don't  be  afraid  to  introduce  these  little  things; 
a  little  ingenuity,  with  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  my 
opinion,  is  sufliicieut  to  greatly  alleviate,  if  not  totally  remove  this 
evil.  J.  M.  p. 


A     SELF-REPORTING. 

The  scheme  of  Self-reporting,  which  requires  each  pupil  to  give  to 
the  teacher  the  measure  of  his  own  merit  or  demerit,  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  is,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  by  most  of  our 
teachers  rejected,  as  in  theory  and  practice  wrong.  Still  it  obtains 
with  some,  and  as  the  hour  for  closing  school  draws  on,  the  roll  is 
called  and  the  answers  go  round, — no,  no,  no,  with  an  occasional  yes; 
or,  none,  none,  twice,  none,  once,  etc. 

Now  are  those  who  practice  this  scheme  such  students  of  Bishop 


r' 
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Butler,  that  they  wish  thus  to  illustrate  his  statements,  as  when  he 
says,  **  Temptations  rentier  our  stite  a  more  improving  state  of  disci- 
pline thiin  it  would  otherwise  be;  as  they  give  occasion  for  the  more 
attentive  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle?" 

Firet,  the  natural  tendency  of  this  scheme  must  be  to  pervert  one's 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  true  government.  Nurtured  under  such  re- 
straint, the  man  proclaims  "self-government,"  a  people  proclaims  the 
same,  and  a  nation  once  united  brings  forth  two  mighty  armies  which 
sow  the  land  with  ruin  and  water  it  with  blood.  As  subjects  of 
government,  should  we  not  be  able  to  look  up  with  faith  and  confi- 
dence to  the  governing  power?  Can  the  child  thus  look  up  to 
himself? — to  a  government  bounded  by  his  own  judgment? 

Secondly,  whether  this  scheme  be  adopted  as  a  final  decision,  or  a 
deci-sion  to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher's  knowledge,  it  is  false  in  its 
principles,  and  the  teacher's  influence  must  be  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  les-sened.  If  the  pupil's  statement  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  the 
teacher's  judgment,  the  power  which  he  has  to  establish  law,  and 
apply  discipline  for  its  enforcement,  in  other  words,  to  discover  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  pupils  and  devise  means  of  correction,  is 
thrown  upon  the  pupil.  Thus  the  most  responsible  part  of  the  teach- 
er's work  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  child. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  does  not  accept  the  report  with- 
out qualification,  but  corrects  it  by  his  own  knowledge,  he  imposes 
upon  the  faith  of  the  child  ;  and  one  has  well  said,  '•  In  dealing  with 
children  there  is  no  safe  half-way  between  distrust  and  faith." 

Thirdly,  the  direct  tendency  of  the  scheme  is  to  falsehood.  Many 
who  have  practiced  it  acknowledge  this,  and  thousands  upon  whom 
it  has  been  imposed  confess  it  as  their  experience.  The  civil  law 
does  not  require  the  accused  to  testify  against  himself,  not  only  that 
he  may  be  kept  from  temptation,  but  that  he  may  feel  the  more  deep- 
ly the  certainty  of  justice  if  condemned.  If  this,  as  a  principle  of 
government  in  general,  is  just,  why  not  carry  it  into  the  government 
of  the  school? 

One  says,  "I  place  no  temptations  in  the  way  of  my  pupils,  for  I 
do  not  punish  them  for  demerits."  Here,  as  in  civil  affairs,  if  the 
transgressor  goes  unpunished,  government  and  no-government  are 

synonyms. 
Another  says,  "  The  moral  tone  of  my  school  is  such  that  a  scholar 
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would  be  ashamed  to  lie.''  Making  exceptions  for  a  few  of  morbid 
temperament  who  would  be  greatly  injured  by  such  a  scheme,  we 
may  safely  say  that  neither  children,  men,  or  women  will  retain,  for  a 
long  time,  a  keen  sense  of  the  difference  between  truth  and  a  self- 
interested  miar^fyreaentation  of  facts. 

In  all  seriousness,  we  ask  those  who  may  adopt  this  scheme  as  a 
means  of  discipline,  before  requiring  a  chihl  to  report  for  or  against 
himself,  will  you  repeat  with  sincerity  the  prayer,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation  ?  "  h. 


SLATE  PENCILS— HOW  AND  WHERE  THEY  ARE 
V  MADE. 

After  a  careful  search  through  all  the  works  within  my  reach,  in- 
cluding the  all-knowing  "  Appleton,"  and  many  others  of  considera- 
ble fame,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  not  gained  a  single  fact 
in  relation  to  slate  pencils.  Of  your  numerous  readers,  probably 
every  one  has  used  a  slate  pencil  more  or  less,  and  knows  that  there 
is  a  hard,  black  kind,  full  of  grit,  and  a  soft,  light-colored  one,  usually 
called  soap-stone ;  yetldaresny  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows 
how  or  where  they  are  made,  or  what  the  difference  between  them 
is.  The  black  variety  comes  from  Germany ;  but  the  light  or  soap- 
stone  pencils,  whether  the  perfectly  round  pencils  of  the  present  day, 
or  those  which  we  used  to  get  years  ago,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
been  wliittled  out  with  a  knife,  are  manufactured  from  a  deposit  of 
stone  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  town  of  Castleton,  Vermont^ 
about  eight  miles  west  from  Rutland,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile- 
from  Lake  Bomoseen.  The  tract  of  country  known  to  contain  the 
stone  is  very  small,  being  at  most  only  one  and  a  half  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  in  width.  As  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  deposit  of 
rock  fit  for  making  pencils  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  Every  inch  of 
the  country  for  miles  and  miles  around  has  been  searched  in  vain  to 
find  another  outcrop.  Probably  there  is  more  of  the  stone  in  the 
world,  but  certain  it  is  that  none  having  just  the  right  grain  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  United  States;  and  Castleton  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  the  pleasant-working  soap' 
stone  pencil  is  made. 
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The  light  green  color,  apd  soft,  chalky  character  of  the  stone  are 
known  to  all.  Although  it  is  called  a  soap-stone,  it  is  not  strictly  so. 
In  the  heds  it  seems  more  like  an  indurated  clay  than  anything  else ; 
yet  it  is  much  harder  than  clay,  and  has  a  grain  more  like  slate,  which 
it  resembles  very  much,  splitting  readily  into  plates.  Silica  and  alu- 
mina enter  very  largely  into  its  composition,  as  well  as  potash  and  iron. 
Although  containing  more  that  fifty  per  cent  of  silica,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  grit.  The  tools  employed  in  cutting  it  hold 
an  edge  nearly  as  well  as  in  a  wood  of  equal  density.  The  beds  "  dip  ' 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  general  line  of  "  strike  '* 
8  north  and  south. 

The  stone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry  is  split  into  slabs  from  one 
to  two  inches  thick,  which  are  then  taken  to  the  factory.  This  is  a 
laige,  two-story  building  with  a  basement.  Upon  one  side  is  a  wing, 
constituting  the  engine-house,  where  a  very  fine  eighty-horse  power 
engine  fumfshes  the  motive-power  for  the  machinery.  The  stream 
upon  which  the  factory  is  situated,  follows  the  general  direction  of 
tiie  ledges  for  nearly  a  mile.  Its  course  has  several  times  been 
dianged  to  allow  quames  to  be  opened. 

The  slabs  are  taken  to  the  first  floor  of  the  mill,  where  they  are 

nwn  up  into  blocks  six  or  seven  inches  long  and  four  or  five  inches 

wide.    The  saws  used  are  very  similar  to  those  used  in  cutting  wood, 

except  that  they  are  not  above  twelve  inches  in  diameter.    From 

the  saws   the   blocks   are   carried  to  the  ^splitting  table,"  where 

workmen,  seated  upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  split  the  blocks  into 

plates  or  slabs  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick.    This  is  done  with  a 

hunmer  and  a  thin  bit  of  steel,  looking  very  much  like  the  blade  of  a 

(nrving-knife.    The  plates  are  now  much  thicker  than  the  pencils  are 

to  be,  and  uneven  besides.     The  next  thing  is  to  plane  them.    This 

is  done  by  two  broad  knives,  like  the  irons  of  a  carpenter's  plane,  but 

niicb  larger.     These  are  set  like  a  letter  >  with  a  small  opening  at 

Ae  point.     As  the  plates  enter  at  the  point  of  the  >  the  edges  cut 

off  all  soperfluoas  stone,  leaving  the  slabs  ready  for  the 

*^ Bounding  nutchineBP — These  machines,  though  perfectly  simple 
sod  easily  underatood,  when  once  seen,  are  difficult  to  describe.  The 
problem  solved  by  the  machine  is  to  make  round  pencils  from  fiat 
pliles  of  rather  brittle  stone.    The  essential  part  of  the  machine  is  a 
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series  of  steel  knives  made  from  square  bars  of  steel,  the  lower 
edge  or  lower  side  of  which  is  grooved  thus : 

nnnnnnnnnnnn 


The  plates  are  forced  along  beneath  this  knife  or  "cutter,"  which 
makes  a  number  of  grooves  upon  the  surface.  About  two  inches 
behind  this  first  cutter  is  a  second,  set  so  as  to  cut  a  little  deeper, 
and  after  this  another  and  another,  until  the  plate  has  been  carried 
beneath  eighteen  of  these  cutters,  when  it  comes  out  looking  precise- 
ly like  a  small  stone  washboard.  As  the  plates  come  from  this  ma- 
chine, a  man  sitting  at  the  end  of  it  takes  them  up  and  feeds  them 
into  a  machine  exactly  like  the  fii-st,  excepting  tlie  little  tables  that 
carry  the  stone  under  the  cutters,  which  are  grooved  to  hold  the  half- 
made  pencils.  As  they  come  from  this  last  machine,  boys  gather  them 
up  and  pile  them  up  in  boxes  upon  the  elevator.  They  are  then  car- 
ried into  the  second  story,  where  they  are  sawed  to  the  proper  lengths. 
The  longest  are  six  inches,  the  next  five,  then  four,  and  some  three 
and  a  h.ilf.  Though  really  the  cheapest  pencils,  these  shorter  sizes 
do  not  find  as  ready  a  sale  as  the  longer.  Three  four-inch  pencils  do 
not  seem  nearly  as  long,  to  the  "ciphering"  community,  as  a  single 
five  or  six-inch  one  at  the  same  price.  The  cutters  for  the  rounding 
machines,  considering  their  size  and  the  amount  of  labor  expended 
upon  them,  are  very  expensive.  They  are  less  than  an  inch  square, 
and  ab3:it  ei gilt  inches  long,  and  hive  perhips  twenty  transvei-se 
grooves;  and  the  company  pays  for  them,  by  the  quantity,  $1.90 
each. 

Sharpening  pencils  (by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  primitive  meth- 
od of  the  jack-knife),  though  a  simple  operation,  becomes  a  question 
of  importance  when  it  has  to  be  pei*formed  upon  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand per  day.  Tlie  demand  for  a  ready  shaq^ened  pencil  has  become 
so  great  that  a  machine  for  doing  it  rapidly  and  well  has  become  a 
desideratum.  Several  have  been  tried,  but  as  yet  with  sniall  success; 
and  at  present  the  pointing  is  done  by  holding  the  pencils  separately 
upon  a  grindstone. 

A  new  idea,  or  rather  an  old  one  borrowed  from  the  foreiirn  black 
pencils,  have  recently  been  introduced,  and  the  pencils  for  children's 
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use  are  often  painted  in  colors.  Even  older  folks  know  how  disa- 
greeable to  the  fingers  is  a  new  pencil,  with  its  coating  of  dust.  The 
children,  however,  in  particular,  choose  pencils  as  they  do  Sunday- 
school  books,  taking  the  bright-colored  ones  in  preference. 

The  factory,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  could  proba- 
bly produce  from  75,000  to  100,000  pencils  per  day;  though, for  vari- 
oas  reasons,  the  number  does  not  usually  run  above  60,000.  The 
supply  of  "stock"  is  unlimited;  and  as  the  demand  for  the  pencils 
increases,  the  supply  will  be  made  to  correspond ;  so  that  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  in  time  the  world  could  be  supplied  with  pencils 
fipom  this  Vermont  factory.  The  transportation  of  so  small  and  com- 
pact an  article  forms  so  trifling  an  item  in  its  cost,  that  the  retail 
price  is  the  same  everywhere.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  this 
pencil  has  driven  all  others  from  the  California  market,  and  in  time 
will  probably  do  the  same  for  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  and  Missis- 
appi  States.  One  of  the  first  orders  tilled  by  the  company  was  for 
30,000  pencils  to  be  carried  to  South  Africa  by  an  American  mis- 
rionary. 

The  quarries  are  situated  along  the  line  of  the  stream  already  men- 
ioned.  On  account  of  the  softness  of  the  rock,  it  is  impossible  to 
tanncl  into  it  without  expensive  timbering,  and  so  wherever  it  is 
taken  out,  the  excavation  extends  from  the  surface  all  the  way  down. 
Ganpowder  is  used  to  loosen  and  break  up  the  stone,  which  is  then 
hoisted  out,  split  up  into  sMbs,  and  immediately  taken  to  the  mill, 
like  some  slate  rocks,  if  it  once  becomes  dry,  or  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  any  considerable  time,  it  is  spoiled.  Its  grows  hard  and  brit- 
tle, and  will  neither  split,  nor,  if  split,  make  pencils.  It  can,  like 
slate,  be  kept  for  a  short  time  if  placed  beneath  the  water;  but  even 
then  its  quality  is  iilipaired.  One  of  the  most  recently  opened  quar- 
ries seems  to  be  beneath  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  burial-place. 
Human  bones,  arrow-heads,  and  flint  implements  were  found  in  dig- 
ging through  and  removing  the  dirt  above  the  rock. 

Were  the  supply  any  less  abundant,  the  waste  attending  the  man- 
ufacture would  be  something  much  to  be  regretted,  since  scarcely  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  rock  taken  from  the  quarry  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  pencils.  There  is,  in  other  words,  more  than 
lunety-nine  per  cent  of  waste,  an  amount  almost  incredible  to  one 
who  has  not  watched  the  process.    Mr.  Brown,  of  the  pencil-works, 
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having  a  Yankee's  ingenuity,  and  a  Yankee's  aversion  to  unnecessary 
waste,  has  devised  an  excellent  ase  for  the  unavoidable  refuse  of  this 
manufacture. 

For  some  years,  paper-makers  have  employed  clay  to  fill  the  pores 
of  the  paper  pulp,  and  give  it  ^'body  "  and  a  satin  surface.  But  clay 
is  liable  to  be  gritty,  and  it  darkens  the  paper,  so  that  it  can  only  be 
used  in  the  darker  grades.  Mr.  Brown  has  a  patent  covering  the  use 
of  ground  stone  of  any  kind  for  this  purpose,  and  commonly  called 
the  kaoline  or  argilHte  patent  Argillite  is  the  name  of  the  white 
slate-pencil  stone.  After  the  patent  was  obtained,  a  set  of  machinery 
like  that  used  in  fiour-mills  was  put  into  the  basement  of  the  factory, 
and  the  dust  and  waste  from  the  manufacture  of  the  pencils  ground 
to  a  powder  three  grades  finer  than  the  finest  double-extra  floor. 
Being  very  light  in  color  and  free  from  grit,  it  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  white  printing  papers  as  well  as  letter-paper,  so 
filling  the  pores  that  even  without  sizing  it  is  possible  to  write  upon 
it,  while  the  surface  is  like  that  which  has  been  calendered. 

While  the  patent  was  pending  in  this  country,  and  before  it  was 
granted,  some  one  found  means  to  get  copies  of  specifications,  and 
obtained  a  patent  upon  them  in  England.  The  idea  met  with  favor 
in  that  country,  and  at  least  one  paper  company  searched  up  and 
down  all  England  for  the  argillite ;  but  none  was  to  be  found,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  send  to  Vermont  for  the  desired  article.  In  the 
end,  therefore,  the  fraud  only  amounted  id  saving  the  American  com- 
pany the  expense  of  an  English  patent. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  stone,  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  still  further  useful  applications  will  be  found  for  the  refuse. 

The  stone  has  been  known  as  a  "  pencil  rock  "  among  the  inhabi- 
tants hereabout  for  years ;  and  pencils  were  occasionally  put  into  the 
market;  but  previous  to  1846  there  were  very  few.  Twenty-three 
years  ago,  Mr.  H.  O.  Brown  began  the  manufacture  of  slate  pencils, 
getting  the  stono  from  this  place  and  carrying  it  to  Rutland,  where 
it  was  made  into  pencils  by  splitting  into  slabs,  cutting  into  strips  by 
hand  with  a  carpenter's  saw,  and  whittling  the  square  strips  to  a 
tolerably  round  shape.  When  a  boy  at  school,  Mr.  Brown  and  hi» 
school- mates  used  to  think  themselves  lucky  to  get  a  bit  of  this  rock 
ft>r  pencils,  and  on  one  occasion  he  paid  ten  cents  for  a  piece  no  larger 
than  his  two  fingen»»    lie  determined  to  know  where  the  ledge  was 
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from  which  that  stone  was  obtained.  Few  at  that  time  knew  the 
location.  The  glen  in  which  the  ledge  is  situated  was  then  hidden  in 
a  dense  forest.  By  the  merest  accident,  through  some  boys  he  met 
while  hunting  for  the  place,  he  learned  its  location.  Ten  dollars  was 
the  result  of  hb  sales  of  pencils  made  from  the  bushel  of  stone  which 
lie  got  at  his  second  visit.  During  the  winter  he  got  out  stone 
enough  to  make  three  thousand  pencils.  The  stone  was  all  carried 
to  Rutland,  and  the  pencils  made  there. 

When  Mr.  Brown  first  spoke  of  going  into  the  business,  and  was 
making  permanent  arrangements  for  it,  people  sneered  at  him,  asking 
if  making  slate  pencils  was  not  rather  small  business.  His  reply  was, 
"Look  here;  wouldn't  you  rather  have  one  of  those  soft  pencils 
than  one  of  those  hard,  black,  gritty  things ?**  "Yes."  "Well, 
everybody  is  just  like  you,  and  will  get  one  of  these  if  he  can  ;  and 
if  everybody  uses  them,  there  must  be  money  in  it."  And  so  it 
proved.  After  a  long  struggle  with  poverty  and  rival  owners,  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  control  of  all  the  pencil-stone  under  one 
management,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  the  Adams  Manufacturing 
Company,  named  after  the  senior  partner.  At  present,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  hands,  men  and  women,  employed  in  and  about 
the  factory  by  the  company. 

Xear  the  quarries  mentioned  is  another,  in  which  the  stone  is  of  a 
rich  dark  purple  color.  Could  any  means  be  found  to  harden  this 
stone,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  making  school-slates,  as  it 
has  every  other  requisite  for  a  first-class  article. — Manufacturer  and 
Builder. 


MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  educators  that  separate 
schools  for  the  sexes  are  undesii^able.  We  arc  most  decidedly  in 
&Tor  of  mixed  schools.  Without  discussing  the  question  at  this 
time,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  following  remarks  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Sewall,  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  an  article  in  the  Christian  Mirror 
npoQ  the  proposition  to  establish  a  classical  school  of  a  high  grade  in 
Maine: 

^I  take  it  as  settled  that  we  want  a  school  for  both  sexes.  Our 
yoang  women  must  be  educated  as  well  as  our  young  men.    A  pro- 
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vision  for  oar  young  men,  without  provision  for  our  young  women, 
wouKi  be  doing  but  half  the  work.     And  the  day  I  trust  is  past  and. 
gone  to  think  of  soparate  education  and  separate  institutions.     Boys 
and  girls  were  meant  to  grow  up  together  and  exert  a  mutual  inflla- 
ence.     There   is   the   best  balance  and  best  mutual  influence  in    a 
family  where  there  are  brothers  and  sisters  growing  up  together.     So 
in  the  school.     Boys'  schools  and  girls'  schools  are  mistakes,  abnormal, 
as  much  so  as  monasteries  and  nunneries.     The  education  of  brother* 
and  sisters  is  begun  together  at  the  mother's  knee,  and  continued, 
together  in  the  town  school  and  country  academy.     Why  should  it 
not  always  be  so,  until  that  point  is  reached  when  their  paths  mmst 
diverge?     The  period  in  a  boy's  life  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  or 
two  is  that  in  which  he  should  not  suffer  the  lack  of  young  ladies' 
society, — its  restraining,  refining,  and  stimulating  influence.    The  con- 
verse is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  girls.     Co-education,  properly 
conducted,  can  only  promote  the  development  of  greater  manliness 
and  womanliness.     Besides,  parents  desire  a  school  where  their  sons 
and  daughters  may  be  sent  together,  and  thus  brothers'  and  sisters' 
mutual  influence  be  continued,  and  their  education  be  conducted  side 
by  side,  pari  passu.    How  commonly  a  brother's  education  shoots 
ahead  and  leaves  the  sister's  behind,  from  the  moment  he  leaves  home 
to  fit  for  college ! 


QUESTIONS   FOR  EXAMINATION   OF   PUPILS. 

Adapted  to  second  and  third  grades  in  Grammar  and  District  Schools. 

ABITH^ETIC. 

1.  What  is  a  prime  number  ?    Illustrate. 
What  is  a  multiple?    Illustrate. 

2.  Iff  of  a  bu.  of  wheat  cost  $J,  what  will  5  J  bn.  cost? 

3.  A  horse  and  carriage  are  worth  $320 ;  the  horse  is  worth  }  as 
much  as  the  carriage;  what  is  the  value  of  each  ? 

4.  Divide  .003  by  .24.    Also  divido  .24  by  .003. 

6.  How  many  bushels  of  corn,  at  1.75  a  bushel,  will  pay  for  a  pile 
of  wood  12  ft.  long,  12  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide,  at  19  a  cord  ? 

6.  A  certain  number,  plus  75  per  cent  of  itself,  is  147;  what  is  the 
number? 
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7.  A  real  estate  agent  sold  a  lot  37^  feet  front,  at  $70  a  foot ; 
what  was  his  commission  at  2^  per  cent  ? 

8.  3  pk.  4  qt.  is  what  decimal  of  a  bushel  ? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  the  following  fraction,!  -X-  l-^J? 
10.  Find  the  product  of  .875,  .025,  and  .0006. 

OEOGRAPHT. 

1.  Bound  South  America. 

2.  Xame  the  countries  of  South  America  that  lie  wholly  north  of 
the  equator.     Those  crossed  by  the  equator. 

3.  What  are  the  political  divisions  of  Western  Europe? 

4.  What  parts  of  Europe  are  valued  mainly  for  iron  and  copper 
mines  ? 

5.  Bound  the  country  of  which  Dublin  is  the  capital. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  the  part  of  South  America  that  has  no  capital. 

7.  Name  the  five  principal  cities  in  the  country  of  Europe  which 
rank  first  in  commercial  importance* 

8.  Name  four  large  rivers  of  South  America  in  order  of  their  size^ 

9.  What  parts  of    South   America  are  valued    principally  for 
grazing? 

10.  What  cities  of  South  America  are  situated  upon  a  mountain 
chain  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a  declarative  sentence ;   an  interrogative  sentence ;   an 
imperative  sentence. 

2.  Wiite  a  sentence  having  one  principal  proposition  and  one 
sabordinate  proposition. 

3.  What  rule  is  violated  in  this  sentence, — "Me  and  him  did  it"? 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  clause  which  modifies  the  subject. 

5.  Parse  the  sentence,  '*  Ellen  has  recited  well." 

Correct,  in  all  particulars,  the  following  sentences: 

6.  my  beleif  is,  that  James  will  not  be  reccomended  becaus  he  has 
not  recieved  a  good  education. 

7.  Thomas  wont  be  benefitted  until  his  study  shal  preceed  his 
play. 

8.  Youngs  night  thoughts  is  an  excellent  work  Said  William 

9.  Jane  recites  grammar  fluent,  reads  beautiful,  and  is  a  very  in- 
telligent girl. 

10.  Will  yoa  be  so  kind  as  to  learn  me  how  this  sentance  should 
be  writen 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  JOURNAL  FOR  1871. 

A  Happy  New  Yeab  to  all  the  readers  and  friends  of  the  Maine  Joxtrnal 
OF  Education.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  that  we  sent  forth 
number  one  of  the  fourth  volume  of  our  magazine  on  its  errand  of  good  to 
the  teachers  of  Maine  and  elsewhere.  But  twelve  numbers  have  filled  up 
the  rounded  year  of  1870,  and  now  we  stand  at  the  portals  of  another  year, 
the  year  of  grace,  1871.  Once  more  we  launch  our  bark  upon  the  education- 
al waters  for  another  year's  voyage.  May  the  smiles  of  a  kind  Providence 
and  the  approval  and  cooperation  of  a  large  list  of  readers  and  patrons 
attend  us  on  our  way. 

We  have  but  few  promises  to  make  in  regard  to  the  Journal  for  the  com- 
ing year.  We  intend  the  volume  for  1871  shall  not  be  inferior  to  any  previous 
volume;  and  we  shall  fall  short 'of  our  highest  expectations  if  we  do  not 
make  it  better.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  eleven  editors  who 
are  to  be  responible  for  the  numbers  which  follow  this,  are  in  every  respect 
competent  to  furnish  a  journal  which  shall  be  of  great  help  to  teachers> 
committees,  and  othera  laboring  or  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, — 
one  worth  three  times  the  price  of  our  annual  subscription.  And  we  sin- 
cerely believe  t?iey  will  do  it  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  more  space  and 
variety  to  our  own  department,  and  hope  that  our  readers  throughout  tfie 
State  will  aid  us  all  in  their  power  by  sending  us  items  of  educational  new^, 
which  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  insert  for  the  interest  and  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. We  would  also  extend  to  them  an  invitation,  in  behalf  of  the 
monthly  editors,  to  send  in  articles  for  their  department  Give  ub  your 
thoughts  upon  schools  and  school-work,  and  the  results  of  your  own  expe- 
rience.   Such  articles  are  oftenest  read  and  are  the  most  profitable. 

And  now,  fellow  teachers,  we  hope  that  you  who  are  already  subscribers 
to  our  Journal  will  not  only  continue  your  subscription,  but  will  also  in- 
duce your  friends  and  acquaintances  to  send  in  their  money.  Ours  is  not  a 
money-making  enterprise.  Much  labor  and  time  are  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  monthly  numbers,  and  all  without  pay.    The  Journal  is  pub- 

« 

lished  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  and  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. We  will  not  ask  you  if  you  cannot  afford  to  take  it;  but  rather,  can 
you  afford  to  do  without  it  f  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  teachers — a  duty  to  them- 
selves and  their  patrons — to  take  and  read  some  educational  publication, 
and  especially  one  published  in  their  own  State  ?    In  the  Ellsworth  American 
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of  Dec5.  8,  we  find  an  article  upon  this  subject,  signed  *'  County  Superinten- 
dent," which  is  so  gjod  that  we  give  it  below  in  full.  A  word  to  _tho  wise, 
etc.  etc. 

"MviME  JOURNAL  OF  EoucATioy.— A  most  valuable  help,  for  teachers  in 
the  public  schools,  may  bo  found  in  this  monthly  publication.  It  is  edited 
by  twelve  of  the  best  touchers  in  the  St'\te.  Each  of  the  numbers  contains 
articles  of  gre  it  use.  We  are  surprised  that  so  few  of  the  teachers  whom  we 
meet  in  our  vi^^its  are  subscribers  tj  this  educational  journal.  Wlivt  would 
be  Slid  of  a  lawyer  or  physician  who  consulted  no  professional  works  ?  What 
excuse  can  there  be  for  unskilled  teachers?  The  truth  is,  our  people  are 
allovrint;  the  sc!iO'.>l  funds  to  be  bestowed,  in  many  instances,  upon  those  who 
have  no  kind  of  orijjinaliiy  or  sense  of  what  tliey  are  in  tlie  school-room  for. 
Tbey  do  notliin^?  that  ever  costs  a  day's  training,  in  the  special  line  of  their 
calling.  It  is  feirful  to  find  the  waste  of  precious  time  caused  by  these 
mech  inic.U,  lifeless  teachers. 

**  At  considerable  tax  the  children  are  sent  to  school  to  learn  something ;  to 
be  trained  and  developed  by  daily  exercises  in  study  and  recitation.  iV  the 
teachers  did  a  tenbii  part  to  fit  themselves  for  their  duties,  that  lawyers,  and 
physiciins,  and  clerjrymen,  and  even  good  mechanics  and  machinists  do,  we 
should  double  the  profits  of  the  district  school.  How  ofteu  we  find  the  exer- 
cisei  of  the  scholars  utterlyworthless  as  discipline!  The  reading  or  the 
reciting  lias  no  real  thjMMpCTBSfflyBl^^to  memorizing  of  the  words  of  a 
textb:)  >k  is  c  lUed  a^i^^ilpbAcAop^n/^^ii^  through  the  reading  book 
is  called  learning^^  mW.  We  find,  sdTnetiiTtes,  classes  in  aritlimetic.  sup- 
posed to  be  ne  iijnr  through  the  book,  that  evenlftdrill  exercise  at  the  slate  in 
long  division  wijf  completely  pull  down  and  frusWate.  The  setting  down  of 
nQmbei*s  properv  is  not  taught.  The  teachers  are  requiring  the  rules  to  be 
learned  by  heartv^ttntf^ never  think  of  practi&J|Q^ /cholars  day  after  day  with 
origin  il  examples?^A^  ftlidcontinual  e^jMnu^s  of  faulty  methods  in  the 
school-room,  all  for  tk^nSlfff  ^QtMU^I^^  what  is  expected  of  a  good 

teacher.  ^^;:s;:-^^-yi-!r-   .^^^>^ 

"  E/ery  school-teacher,  now,  can,  as  well  as  not,  find  helps  to  the  profession 
in  tlie  multitude  of  publications  and  books  that  are  offered.  This  is  no  more 
than  the  parent-?,  whose  hard  earnings  furnish  school-rooms  and  text-books, 
oaght  to  demand.  Let  every  school-district  ask  whether  the  mistress  or  the 
master  ever  read  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  Maine 
Educational  Journal  ought  to  be  taken  by  every  teacher  who  makes  the  least 
daiins  to  proficiency. 

**It  is  published  by  Brown  Thurston,  Portland,  at  the  low  rate  of  $1.60  a 
year.    Let  names  go  in  from  this  county  to  the  publisher." 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

We  often  hear  much  said  about  boating,  cricketing,  etc.  in  English  univer- 
sities and  schopls,  as  though  their  infiuence  were  really  refining  and  im- 
proving. Not  so,  thinks  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Cornell  University,  himself  an 
Englishman,  and  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  At  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Adelphi  Academy,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  after  witnessing  the  gymnastio 
and  callisthenic  exercises,  etc.,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

**I  hope  these  gentlemen  here,  and  this  Academy,  will  never  be  inocu- 
lated with  an  excessive  passion  for  English  athletics.  I  am  sure  they  are 
carried  a  great  deal  too  far.  At  one  time  people  acted  as  though  they  had 
nobodies.  Now  they  act  as  though  they  had  no  minds  and  as  though  they 
thought  that  if  they  trained  their  muscles  that  was  enough.  But  I  do  not 
believe  in  *  muscular  Christianity,'  as  it  is  called,  or  excessive  athleticism.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  it  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford.  I  am  sure  it  produces  men 
that  are  good  for  nothing  in  any  other  than  a  physical  point  of  view.  I 
believe  that  an  English  athlete  is  really  a  useless  being.    And  I  hope  that 
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none  of  the  young  gentlemen  here  Tvill  ever  be  fired  by  the  example  of  the 
Oxford  and  Harvard  boatmen,  and  drawn  into  neglecting  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds,  and  giving  up  everything  for  the  cultivation  of  their  bodies. 
But  exercises  such  as  you  have  here  are  eminently  healthlul;  and  they  sup- 
ply a  great  need  in  our  city  education, 


The  School  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.— The  following  school  ver- 
sion of  a  familiar  song  is  a  very  good  one  to  sing  at  tlie  close  of  a  term  of 
school  :— 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

■ 

Shall  school  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind ; 
Shall  school  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

CHORUS. 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne  at  school, 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
We'll  have  a  thought  of  kindness  aye, 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

We  oft  have  roamed  across  the  fields 

And  plucked  the  fiowerets  fine ; 
We'll  ne'er  forget  the  hours  when  they 

Are  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Chorus. — For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  etc. 

We  oft  have  cheered  each  other's  task 

From  morn  till  day's  decline, 
But  memory's  sun  shall  never  set 

On  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Chorus.— For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  etc. 

Then  take  the  hand  that  now  is  warm 

Within  a  hand  of  thine. 
No  distant  day  shall  loose  the  grasp 

Of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Chorus. — For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  etc. 


"  The  Universal  Ayer."  On  my  journeys  ovisr  the  continent— through 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan,  Peru,  Chili,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  and 
the  United  States — in  them  all  to  some  extent  and  in  some  to  a  great  extent, 
I  have  found  the  Universal  Ayer  represented  by  his  family  medicines,  which 
are  often  held  in  fabulous  esteem.  Whether  they  win  their  marvellous  rep- 
utation by  their  cures,  I  know  not,  but  I  know  they  have  it  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  frequently  gave  me  importance  to  have  come  from  the  same  country. 
[Field's  letters  from  abroad. 


Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  is  to  be  published  monthly  hereafter,  instead 
of  weekly.  This  change  will  enable  the  publishers  to  make  it  more  attractive 
and  valuable.    The  number  for  January  is  a  royal  one. 
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BOOK    TABLE. 

Ah  ELKioraTABT  Gbeek  Gbamhab.    By  Wm.  W.  Goodwin.    Boston:  Ginn 
Brothers  &  Co. 

Teachers  of  Greek  have  for  several  years  been  discussing  the  propriety  of 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  young  learner  the  cumbrous  grammars  now 
generally  in  use.  Twenty  years  ago  Greek  grammars  for  elementary  work 
were  small,  compact,  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  so  far  as  size  was  con- 
cerned. But  of  late  compilers  have  expanded  their  volumes  to  an  inconven- 
ient size,  and  have  crowded  their  pages  with  type  altogether  too  small  and 
compact.  The  volume  before  us  occupies  216  pages ;  with  an  appendix  of 
about  nineteen  more.  It  contains  all  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  including 
syntax,  necessary  for  preparation  for  college,  as  it  seems  to  us ;  and  when  we 
have  that,  w^e  contend  that  the  book  is  large  enough  for  school  use.  In  the 
higher  departments  of  Greek  studies  the  student  having  mastered  his  school 
manual,  needs  in  addition  a  larger  work  for  a  book  of  reference.  But  such 
book  of  reference  is  not  needed  in  early  school  work,  and  should  not  be  in- 
corporated into  his  manual.  Prof.  Goodwin  seems  to  have  arranged  the  mat- 
ter of  his  book  in  excellent  form,  and  adapted  it  to  the  capacities  and  conven- 
ience of  beginners  in  this  branch  of  study.  The  list  of  irregular  Greek  verbs 
in  the  appendix  is  very  valuable.  The  author*s  well-known  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  Greek  in  Harvard  College  will  serve  to  introduce  the  book  to 
the  special  notice  of  teachers. 

Thr  Metbic  System.    By  Charles  Davies.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  more  than  300  pages,  upon  a  subject  of  great 
hnportance  and  interest  It  contains, — 1.  The  metric  system  itself,  with  full 
and  clear  tables.  2.  An  analysis  of  the  system  with  reference  to  our  system 
of  pnblic  instruction.  3.  An  exhaustive  report  upon  the  subject,  of  about  250 
pages,  made  l)y  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  fifty  years  since.  A  lecture  by  Sir 
John  Herschell  upon  the  Pendulum,  the  Yard,  and  the  Metre.  It  is  a  book 
of  especial  value  to  teachers. 

My  Apixoi  Kingdom:  with  Life  in  the  Great  Sahara.  By  Paul  Du  Chaillu. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Young  people  who  have  read  any  of  the  previous  works  of  this  author  will 

liardly  need  to  be  told  that  they  will  find  a  rich  treat  in  this  volume.    It  is  a 

narrative  of  the  author's  travels  and  adventures  in  Africa,  and  is  replete 

with  the  most  thrilling  interest.    Its  illustrations  are  very  fine,  and  the  style 

of  the  book  eveiy  way  attractive. 

Thr  Chemical  Forceh  ;  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.  By  T.  R.  Pynchon, 
Professor  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn/  Hartford:  O.  D.  Case  & 
Co.    Portland:  Atwell  &  Co. 

The  above  topics  are  very  minutely  treated  in  all  their  applications,  in  a 

volume  of  more  than  500  pages  of  small  type.    It  is  pretty  full  for  ordinary 

chases,  bnt  well  adapted  for  colleges,  and  those  institutions  who  devote 

eonsiderable  time  to  the  sciences.    The  illustrations  are  veiy  fine.    Teachers 

viH  find  it  a  valuable  book  for  the  table,  and  for  reference. 
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The  Story  of  the  Rocks.    A  Fourteen  Weeks'  Course  is  Popui-ab 
Geology.    By  J.  Dormau  Steele.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Mr.  Steele  is  known  as  the  author  of  three  other  books  in  the  sciences, 
which  have  had  a  very  extensive  introduction  and  use.  In  the  present  work 
he  has  produced  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  this  most  fascinating 
science.  Omitting  the  unimportant  minutias,  and  making  but  slight  use  of 
tei-ms  exclusively  technical,  he  has  outlined  the  essential  features  of  the 
science  in  popular  form,  and  made  a  book  which  can  be  used  by  a  class  of 
pupils  to  whom  the  study  has  been  comparatively  inaccessible  heretofore,  on 
account  of  the  dryness  and  repulsive  character  of  the  text-books  used.  A 
favor  equally  great  has  been  conferred  upon  teachers,  who  will  find  iu  this  a 
book  which  will  aid  and  not  embarrass  them  in  their  labors.  The  analysis  of 
the  subject  is  remarkably  clear,  and  the  treatment  of  the  several  topics  ex- 
ceedingly felicitous.  A  good  service  has  been  done  for  geology,  and  for 
teachers  and  schools. 

Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist.  By  Lucien  Biart.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

WJioever  begins  this  book  will  be  pretty  sure  to  read  it  through  to  the  last 

page,  and  then  wish  there  were  more  of  it,  although  it  comprises  about  five 

hundred  pages.    The  scene  of  the  adventures  is  iu  Mexico,  and  the  narrative 

is  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  kind.    It  is  very  entertaining  reading 

for  young  and  old. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Sea.  By  L.  Sonrel.  New  York :  Chas.  Scribner  <&  Co. 
Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Scribner's  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders.  It  is  very 
popular  in  style,  elegantly  and  fully  illustrated,  and  gives  much  useful  and 
entertaining  information  about  the  sea;  its  depth,  color,  temperature,  inhab- 
itants, natural  features  and  wonders,  etc.  These  volumes  seem  to  increase 
in  interest  with  every  new  issue. 

Books  and  Reading  :  or,  What  Books  shall  I  read,  and  how  shall  I  read 
them?  By  Noali  Porter.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.  Portland: 
Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  is  a  professor  in  Yale  College,  is  a  distin- 
guished scholar  iu  English  literature,  and  competent  to  give  judicious  coun- 
sel upon  the  subject  of  reading.  In  this  work  of  nearly  400  pages,  he  discusses 
books,  the  dififerent  kind  of  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  the  object  of 
reading,  what  to  read,  how  to  read  with  profit,  etc ,  etc.  It  will  be  a  great 
help  to  readers,  and  to  those  teachei-s  especially  who  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  give  counsel  to  others  upon  the  subject. 

Outlines  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy.  By  Rev.  J.  Clark 
Murray.    Boston :  Gould  <&  Lincoln.    Portland :  Uoyt,  Fogg  &  Breed. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  giant  in  the  department  of  metaphysics.    The 

extent  to  which  his  views  have  been  adopted  in  this  country,  and  the  fact 

that  his  previously  published  works  are  quite  voluminous,  will  i*ender  tliis 

Yolume  timely  and  acceptable.    It  will  not  only  furnish  the  student  with  si 
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good  oatline  of  Hamilton's  system,  but  will  also  bo  sufficient  for  a  text-book 
in  the  study  of  mental  science. 

A  Rhetorical  Grammak  of  the  Enqlish  Language.    Ry  D.  H.  Crutten- 
den.    New  York :  J.  M.  Bi-adstreet  &  Son. 

Professor  Cruttenden  is  well  known  in  this  State  as  a  lecturer  at  the  insti- 

tates.    He  has  a  system  of  languajje,  and  a  method  of  teachinj^  it,  somewhat 

peculiar.    There  can  be  no  question  but  his  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of 

useful  matter,  and  that  he  has  made  his  analysis  of  languajje  complete.    We 

must  give  the  book  a  more  careful  examination  before  we  can  speak  further 

of  it;  but  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  a  careful  examination  by  teachers. 

WiLLsoN's  New  Speller  and  Analyzer.     By  Marcius  Willson.     New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Willson  lias  prepared  a  book,  of  not  large  size,  which  will  serve  not 

only  as  a  speller,  but  will  aid  the  teacher  in  the  derivation,  formation,  and 

use  of  word^.    It  has  some  new  features  in  it,  and  is  as  full  of  matter  as  an 

eeirisofmeat 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.    By  James  R  Boyd.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes 
<feCo. 

This  book  is  not  new,  but  has  been  for  some  time  in  use  in  schools.  It 
devotes  considerable  space  to  the  subject  of  writings,  and  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  gi*ammar.  It  is  clear,  and  quite  practical  in  its  treatment  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Independent  Second  Header.  By  J.  Madison  Watson.  New  York :  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

Anotlier  elegant  volume  of  the  Independent  Series,  well  illustrated,  with 

fair,  marked  type,  and  excellent  reading  matter. 

GsEEK  Praxis,  or  Greek  for  Beginners.  By  J.  A.  Spencer.  New  York: 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

A  book  for  beginners  in  Greek,  with  the  elementary  forms  of  inflection, 

reading  exercises,  vocabulary,  etc.    A  well  prepared  and  useful  manual. 

Pdss-Cat  Mew  ;  and  other  Stories  for  my  Children.  By  E.  H.  KnatchbuU 
Hugessen.  New  York:  Haiper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short 
&  Harmon. 

A  very  timely  book  for  the  holidays,  containing  some  twenty  or  more 

charming  stories  which  will  fascinate  the  young  folks.    They  are  told  in  a 

style  which  will  be  veiy  taking  with  the  children,  and,  very  likely,  to  some 

who  are  not  children.    The  illustrations  are  very  appropriate. 

Morning  and  Evening  Exercises;  from  the  writings  of  Rev.  Hen-y  Ward 
Beecher.  Edited  by  Lyman  Abbott.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  title  of  this  volume  expresses,  very  well,  its  character.  For  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  each  day  in  the  ye.ir  it  has  a  short  text  of  Scripture,  fol- 
lowed by  an  appropriate  extract  from  Mr.  Beecher*s  sermons  or  other  relig- 
ions writings,  to  which  there  is  occasionally  added  a  fragment  of  a  hymn  or 
poem.  The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  editor  has  done  his  work  judicious- 
ly. The  influence  of  the  book  will  be  elevating. 
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On  The  Trail  of  the  War.     By  Alexander  Innes  Shand.     New  Tork : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland :  Loriug,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  and  hiB 

sketches  are  exceedingly  racy,  fresh,  and  entertaining. 

The  Eclectic,  for  January,  is  at  hand,  and  is  a  very  good  one  for  sub- 
scribers to  commence  with.  It  contains  a  steel  engraving  called  ^The 
Florentine  Poet,"  and  has  no  less  than  twenty  different  articles;  among 
which  are  American  Humor,  The  Present  Condition  of  China,  Bulwer's  Life 
of  Lord  Palmers  ton.  The  Sun's  Corona,  Bianca  Capello,  The  Fvji  Islands  in 
18G8,  1869,  and  1870,  Sketches  of  the  War,  Pins,  Tyndall  on  Imagination  in 
Science,  Military  Genius,  German  Constancy,  three  or  four  excellent  poems, 
a  serial  story,  and  m«iny  other  excellent  papers,  besides  the  editor's  depart- 
ment. The  Eclectic  is  published  by  E.  R  Pelton,  108  Fulton  Street,  New 
York.  Price,  $5  per  year;  single  copies  45  cents.  Liberal  terms  are  offered 
to  agents  and  getters  up  of  clubs.    We  club  with  the  Eclectic. 

The  Penxsylvaxia  School  Journal,  for  many  years  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Burrowes,  formerly  State  superintendent  of  schools,  but  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  that  State,  has  passed  into  new 
hands.  The  present  State  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wickorsham  takes 
charge  of  it,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey.  The  Journal  has  done  a  good 
work,  and  we  may  well  anticipate  a  first-class  journal  under  its  present 
management. 

Habpeb  for  January,  certainly  makes  a  good  beginning  for  the  new 
year.  Opening  with  an  old  Christmas  Carol  with  an  illustrated  border,  it 
has,  for  illustrated  articles.  Folk-life  in  .Sweden ;  The  Passion  Play  in  Ober- 
ammergan  in  1870;  Frederick  the  Great;  The  DoUiver  Family;  The  Young 
Naturalist  in  Mexico;  Anne  Furness;  The  Voice  of  Christmas  Past,  and 
much  other  good  reading.    It  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  ever  issued. 

Lippincott's  for  the  new  year  is  rich  and  racy.  The  Red  Fox ;  An  Ameri- 
can's Christmas  in  Paris;  Irene;  Scribbles  about  Rio;  Boys,  etc.  are  among 
the  best  papers.  The  publishers  give  assurance  of  making  it  a  most  excel- 
lent magazine  for  the  coming  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Lady's  Magazine  and  Gazette  of  Fashion  for  Janu- 
ary must  be  a  favorite  with  the  ladies  and  those  who  wish  to  keep  pace  with 
the  good  styles,  etc.  Its  large  fashion  plate,  and  other  illustrations,  and  a 
variety  of  reading,  will  be  likely  to  furnish  something  valuable  for  all  kinds 
of  people. 

The  American  Naturalist  for  December  has  many  valuable  papers,  and 
among  them  are  The  Flora  of  the  Prairies;  Distribution  of  the  Marine  Shells 
of  Florida;  The  Borers  of  certain  Shade  Trees;  Spring-time  on  the  Yukon, 
etc. 

The  Old  Franklin  Almanac  for  1871  is  published  by  A.  Winch,  Phila- 
delphia, and  besides  the  usual  features  of  an  almanac,  contains  much  usefhl 
matter. 
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Abthur's  Lady's  Home  Magazine  for  January  is  already  on  our  table, 
and  fills  the  liberal  promise  made  in  the  announcement  for  1871.  The  col- 
ored steel  fashion  plate  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen ;  the  rich  Cartoon 
entitled  "  The  Skein  Winders,*'  is  a  picture  of  high  artistic  beauty,  and  gives 
elegance  and  character  to  this  **  Queen  of  the  Lady's  Magazines."  "  Grand- 
pa's Darling,"  "  Going  to  School,"  and  **  Coming  from  School,"  are  three 
charming  pictures.  In  elegance,  beauty,  and  attractive  reading,  Abthub's 
Lady's  Hosie  Magazine  claims  to  lead  all  others  of  its  class.  Send  to  the 
publishers,  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  stamp  for  postage,  slnd 
get  a  January  number  as  a  sample.    Terms,  $2  a  year. 

Thk  Children's  Hour. — Here  we  have  the  January  number  of  this  mag- 
azine, with  its  wealth  of  sweet  pictures,  and  its  supplement  of  ^'Christmas 
Carols."  The  "  Hour  "  is  conceded  on  all  hands  to  be  the  purest,  sweetest, 
and  most  beautiful  periodical  for  children  in  the  world.  Mothers  and  fathers, 
tskke  it  for  your  little  ones.  Let  its  tender  and  benign  influence  come 
monthly  to  your  children.  It  will  do  them  good.  Send  $1.25  to  T.  S.  Arthur 
ft  Sons,  Philadelphia,  and  get  it  for  their  Holiday  present.  Specimen  num- 
bers sent  free,  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

The  Publisuebs  of  Littell's  Living  Age  announce  that  they  will 
begin,  with  the  new  year,  the  publication  of  a  serial  story,  entitled  '^  Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,  or  During  My  Apprenticeship,"  translated  specially  for 
.  \hem  from  the  Platt-deutsch  of  the  distinguished  poet  and  novelist,  Fritz 
Beuter.  NO  German  author  of  the  present  time  is  more  popular  in  his 
own  conntry  than  Reuter,  and  by  many  he  is  considered  **  the  most  popular 
German  writer  of  the  last  half  century."  His  stories  are  written  in  Piatt- 
deutschy  a  dialect  of  North  Gei*many.  The  story  in  question  is  said  to  be  one 
of  his  best  works,  giving  us  a  charming  acquaintance  with  the  quaint,  inter- 
esting Platt-deutsch  people.  The  publication  of  the  translation  is  announced 
to  be  begun  in  the  first  number  of  The  Living  Age  for  1871,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued from  week  to  week  until  it  is  completed. 

The  Living  Age  for  1871  will  also  contain  serial  stories  by  George  Mac- 
Donald  and  other  distinguished  English  authors,  together  with  the  usual 
amount  of  the  best  scientific  and  literary  matter  of  the  day,  making  in  all 
more  than  three  thousand  large  pages  of  reading  matter  a  year.  Published 
by  Littell  &,  Gay,  Boston. 

Report  op  the  School  Committee  op  Boston.  We  are  indebted  to 
Superintendent  Philbrick  for  a  copy  of  this  good-sized  and  well-printed  vol- 
ume. The  report  of  the  committee  discusses  the  subject  of  corporal  punish, 
ment  The  two  semi-annual  reports  of  Mr.  Philbrick  have  already  been 
noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal.  The  topical  and  other  statisti- 
cal matter  is  quite  full,  and  there  are  several  views  and  plans  of  new  school 
buildings. 

The  MedicaI/  Record,  published  by  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  a 
▼ery  excellent  journal  for  the  physician  and  student. 
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Maine  Register  for  1871.    Compiled  by  Edmund  S.  Hoyt.    Portland:  Hoyt 
Fogg  &  Breed. 

The  second  annual  volume  of  this  useful  manual  is  issued  in  good  style. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon  State  and  National  matters  in 
very  accessible  form.  Indeed,  it  is  marvellous  how  Mr.  Uoyt  has  compressed 
so  much  into  one  small  volume.  Even  a  complete  list  of  town  officers  is 
given  throughout  the  State.  A  good  calendar  for  each  month  is  furnished, 
and  a  blank  space  for  memoranda.  In  paper  covera,  price  50  cents.  Some 
copies  are  bound  in  boards,  and  contain,  in  addition,  a  township  map  of  the 
State,  revised  especially  for  this  work,  and  upon  the  back  folds  ^f  the  map 
there  is  printed  a  complete  guide  to  all  the  railroads,  stage  routes,  and  steam- 
boat routes  in  the  State.  Price,  $1.25.  There  ought  to  be  a  copy  of  this 
book  in  every  family  and  school-house  in  Maine.  It  would  bo  money  well 
invested. 

THE  BEST  thing  any  person  can  do  is  to  obtain  three  new  subscribers  for 
the  JouBNAL  OF  Education,  and  send  us  the  pay  for  his  own  and  theirs, 
six  dollars,  and  receive  the  above  inestimable  book  bound  in  paper  covers, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  each  of  his  subscribers.  For  four  new  subscrib- 
ers and  $3, 1  will  send  one  copy  of  the  board  covered  edition  with  map.  Seo 
advertisement  oh  another  page. 

Map  of  Maine,  13  by  17  inches,  infolded  in  board  covers,  pocket  size, 
just  published  by  Hoyt,  Fogg  &  Breed,  Booksellers,  Portland,  price  50  cents, 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  sending  a  new  subsciiber  with  $1.50. 

Among  our  religious  exchanges,  there  is  none  that  we  read  with  more  sat- 
is(i\ction  than  the  Methodist.  It  is  a  well-edited  paper,  whose  influence 
in  the  family  must  be  every  way  good. 

Ltppincott's  Univer«5Al  Pronouncing  Dictionary  op  Biography  aitd 
Mythology  has  been  issued  to  No.  17,  bringing  the  alphabetic-it  subjects 
down  to  Uamilton.  This  will  be  a  very  valuable  work  for  the  scholar  and 
family. 

The  American  Farmer,  published  at  Rochester,  Kew  York,  has  been 
merged  in  a  very  good-looking  weekly  called  the  American  Rural  Home, 
Like  its  predecessor,  it  has  an  excellent  educational  department. 

The  People's  Literary  Companion  is  the  name  of  a  large  monthly 
paper  published  by  E.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  Augusta,  at  75  cents  per  year,  and  an 
excellent  premium  picture  is  given  to  new  subscribers. 

Scribner*8  Monthly  has  become  an  established  success.  The  contents 
of  the  January  number  are  the  best  of  its  issue.  Its  reading  is  varied  and 
good,  and  its  illustrations  numerous  and  well  done. 

Work  and  Play,  published  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  good  for  December. 

The  Youth's  Companion  continues  to  be  a  sterling  paper  for  youth.  Iti 
tone  is  always  healthy. 

The  American  Journal  op  Microscopy  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
devoted  to  microscopic  science,  and  published  at  Chicago,  at  $1  per  year. 

The  Boy's  and  Girl's  Weekly,  published  by  the  same,  has  a  variety  of 
illustrations  and  reading  which  must  please  the  young  folks. 
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Vice's  Flobal  Guidz  for  1871,  is  a  mafjnificent  pamphlet  of  100.  pages 
tinted  paper,  illusti-ated  with  3D0  wood  engraviii|?8,  representing  almost 
desirable  flower  and  vegetable,  with  two  pages  of  beautiful  colored 
Petunias.  The  descriptions  ot  the  flowera  and  manner  of  cultivation  is  just 
what  every  one  needs  who  attempts  anything  in  the  way  tff  flowers  or  vegeta- 
bles.   The  first  edition  of  150,000  copies  is  ready  to  send  out 

NOW  TAKE  NOTICE,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  this  beautiful 
pamphlet  free  to  every  subscriber  who  sends  us  tlie  pay  for  the  Joitrnal  of 
£x>(7CATio9.  to  January,  1872,  and  a  3  cent  stamp,  during  this  tnonth 
of  Jfanuary* 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  irork  for  the  Joubwal,  op  Education.  The-  most  of  the  premiums  only 
hold  for  the  month  of  January.  It  will  only  require  one  new  subscriber 
from  each  one  we  now  have,  to  double  the  list.  One  hour  devoted  to  get- 
ting new  subscribers  by  our  present  patrons  would  put  the  Joubnal  onto  a 
paying  basis.    Who  will  not  give  that  much  ? 


THtch«r8  uranting  situations,  and  those  Id  want  of  tpacht^ra,  can  have  notices  like  those  b^ 
low  publL-ihed  thr:»e  months  or  more./ree,  by  addrrsslng  elthor  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
statini?  definitely  their  want^,  &o.,  and.  If  an  ansvrer  U  exp<>cted,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  e.  CuAsa,  Chairman.  Portland;  G.  C.  Rounds,  Karmington;  J.  S.  Basbkll,  Lewlston; 
W.  U.  i«A3tBSJiT,  Augusta:  G.  T.  Flutchku.  Castine. 

TBACBEB9    ITANTirVO    8ITUATIOMS. 

teacher  wishing  any  notice  inserted  must  renew  their  applloation. 


CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  thn  Jonmal  of  Education 
one  year,  fur  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  lu  paren- 
tbesis  being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

•  I  .090.     Webster's  IliustrcUed  Unabridged  Dictionary  ($12.00), 
SN.SO.    Littell's  Uving  Age  {$8.00). 

flft.OO.     Webster's  NcUvmcU  Pkstorial  Dictionary,  {S6.00). 
•9.30.    The  Nation  (S5. 00),  Every  Saturday  (85.00). 
$.S.4MI.    Eclectic  Magazine  (85.00). 
941.83.    The  Appletons*  Journal (B4. 00). 

9^.75.    Atlantic  Monthly  (84.00),  ff^rpers'  New  Mrmthly  (S4.00),  Harpers*  Weekly  (84.00). 
Ladies*  Bazaar  (4.00U  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  (4.00). 


S4.90.    The  American  Naturalist  (84.00). 
S4.00. 


Oodey's  Lady's  Book  (83.00),  or  The  Scientific  American  (83.00). 

#3.50.    Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly  (83.00),  New   York  Independent 
(82.50),  Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  (83.00),  Ladies'  Friend  (82.60),  or  Th$ 
Advance  (82.50). 
3.95.    Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (82.60)  weekly  or  monthly. 
i.OO.    Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson: s  Ladies'  Magazine  (82.00),  Jtiverside  Echo 

(81.50),   Portland  Transcript  (82.00).    Hall's  Journal  qf  Health  (fi2. 00). 
1.80.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  (82.00), Good  Health  (82  00).  or  Herald  of  Health  ( 82.00). 
f.50.    The  Mamtfacturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (81.50), 

Demorest's  Young  America  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81.60). 
1.40.    Arthur's  ChUdren's  Hour  (81.50). 
1.95.    The  Little  Corporal  (81.00). 

".OO.    Wood*s  HouselMld  Magazine  (81.00),  or  The  Little  Chirf. 
•SO.    The  School  Festival  (.50). 
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An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every  town 

to  sell  this  edition,  and  also  to  report  statistics  for  next  year. 


i®- LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED. -« 


'        « 


A  good  cbance  for  teachers  especially,  to  get  in  extra  profit. 

Address  H.  A.  McKENNEY  &  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 
2  ELM  STREET,      -      -      -      -       PORTLAND. 


BUNK  CERTIFICATES  FOR  TEACHERS 

JFUnNiaUED  SVPBmNTENniNB  aCSOOIi  COMMITTEES, 

by  mall,  two  oenta  each. 


PORTLAND,    ME. 


CATALOGUES,    PAMPHLETS,  \ 

TOTSTN^    REPORTS, 

JL1VI>     EVERY     K:I3VI>     OF     I»III3VTIIS"0 

— PEOMPTLY  XZBOUTBB  BT — 

B.    THUTRSTOnr   A   CG  , 

PORTLAND. 
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JOURNAL  OF  EDUCIATION. 


"WOODBRII^G-EJ,    Editor   for   ITebruary. 


Vol.  V.  FEBRUARY,  1871.  No.  2, 


\       LANGUAGE.— No.  1. 

Ik  reyiewing  the  first  three  articles  in  the  December  number  of 
the  MdstachiMCtts  Teacher^  we  were  struck  with  the  advance  made, 
during  tlie  last  decadie,  by  our  vanguard  of  live  teachers  in  the  march 
toward  the  goal  of  natural  methods  of  teaching.  "Adam  Ben 
Thorn's"  method  of  presenting  grammar  to*  beginners  shows  a  step 
in  the  r^ht  direction,  though  some  points,  in  our  humble  opinion,  lie 
open  to  criticism. 

He  begins,  by  showing  in  a  simple  manner,  the  difference  between 
the  name  and  the  thing. 

He  writes  the  word  "JiVrf"  upon  the  board,  and  asks,  ^What  is 

thatf"    Class:  "^ A  bird.''     (Then  clapping  his  hands)  "TFAy  does 

«o^  the  bird  fly  f  "   Class :  "  But  that  is  not  a  real  bird,  only  the  name 

\^P    The  object  is  thus  at  once  gained,  and  the  relation  of  idea  to 

tiie  iMng^  and  thence  to  the  name  is  shown.    But  here  we  think  he 

oversteps  the  mark,  and  leaves  philosophy  for  dogmatism^  by  saying, 

A  words  whieh  are  names  are  called  nouns  in  grammar.'^    To 

itrate :  the  teacher  may  wish  to  give  an  idea  of  an  action  ;  then 

word  naming  the  action  must  be  a  noun.  "Bird  flies."   The  word 

rd"  is  the  nofme  of  the  thing^  the  word  "flies,"  the  name  of  the  action^ 

i  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  a  noun.    Now  if  the  province 
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of  English  grammar  is  to  teach  us  to  write  and  speaik  the  English 
language  correctly,  why  not  illustrate  all  the  uses  of  words,  as  he,  in 
a  very  able  manner,  began  to  do,  then  name  them  according  to  t/ieir 
uses  ? 

"Adam  Ben  Thorn ^  proceeds  by  saying,  that,  in  a  few  weeks, 
beginners  will  readily  distinguish  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give 
words  their  proper  names.  But  let  us  see.  We  will  use  the  staoe  as 
an  object,  and  write  the  word  "stove"  upon  the  board.  "What  part 
of  speech  is  that?"  "A  noun."  We  will  then  write  the  g^entence, 
"The  whale  stove  the  boat,"  or  the  phrase,  "stove  coal."  Will  not 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  become  confused  ?  Again,  he  has  learned  that 
"and  is  a  conjunction."  Now  let  us  write  the  sentence,  "And  is  a 
conjunction."  What  part  of  speech  is  and  in  this  sentence  ?  Again, 
"Mr.  Wells'  well  is  well  filled  with  well-water,"  etc.,  etc.,— will  the 
class  readily  give  the  different  paits  of  speech  in  this  sentence,  if 
they  have  learned  their  names  by  any  other  means  than  that  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  constructive  uses  in  a  sentence  ? 

Now  we  will  leave,  for  an  hour,  the  school-room  of  our  respected 
teacher,  Mr.  "Adam  Ben  Thorn,"  and  step  into  the  school  where 
"Uncle  David"  has  just  called  a  class  of  beginners  in  the  study  of 
language,  or,  if  you  please,  grammar. 

He  seems  to  pass  over  very  much  the  same  ground  as  our  old 
friend,  save  this ;  1st.  He  is  more  particular  that  no  error  is  inculcated 
on  the  start,  that  may  confuse  the  mind  in  afler  lessons ;  he  not  only 
gives  the  distinction  between  things  and  their  names,  but  he  proceeds 
clearly,  from  the  thing  to  the  idea^  the  picture^  the  spoken  name,  the 
written  name,  being  careful  that  each  step  is  clearly  understood.  2d. 
He  gives  no  names  as  parts  of  speech,  as  yet,  but  is  endeavoring  to 
aid  the  class  in  finding  the  different  uses  of  words  in  the  expression 
of  different  ideas,  groups  of  ideas,  and  thoughts,  making  the 
principles  of  proper  expression  as  clearly  understood  by  the  child  of 
eight  years,  as  by  one  of  fifteen.  At  a  subsequent  lesson  we  see,  first, 
a  review  of  the  field  already  passed,  then  the.  words,  "house," 
"  white,"  "  this,"  "  the,"  "  runs,"  "  walks,"  "  that,"  "  tall,", "  horse,"  etc., 
written  upon  the  board  as  "  names  or  expressions  of  ideasP  We  see 
the  words  "white  horse"  placed  in  such  relative  position  that  an  idea 
of  relation  is  at  once  felt ;  the  word  "  white "  standing  as  an  idea 
subordinate  to  the  primary  idea  expressed  by  the  word  "horse,"  and 
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thus  forming  a  phrase  or  the  expression  of  a  group  of  ideas.  Again; 
"The  white  horse  runs,"  and  thus  an  idea  of  action  is  introduced. 
The  teacher  walks  across  the  floor ;  the  idea  is  caught,  and  the  name^ 
•walks,'*  is  put  upon  the  board.  Now  if  there  is  an  action  there 
must  be  an  actor^  and  the  little  ones,  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  cry 
oat,  ^ Horse  is  the  actor,  t^ntf  is  the  action/  teacher  is  the  actor^ 
walks  is  the  actionP  We  hear  nothing  of  nouns  and  verbs,  subjects 
and  predicates,  but  the  principles  have  been  mastered  and  are  theirs. 

Fncle  David  proceeds  thus  in  a  synthetic  and  scientific  manner  to 
construct  sentences,  as  resultants  of  thoughts  or  requirements  to 
express  them,  rather  than  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  old  [paths, 
leading  from  the  word  language  to  the  thought  (if  so  be  that  the  pupil 
ever  find  it),  believing  the  pupil  who  builds,  or  puts  the  parts 
together,  will,  when  necessary,  be  able  to  take  apart  the  structure 
and  explain  its  elements. 

When  is  clearly  understood  the  three  primary  ideas  of  a  thought, 
Tiz.,  actor,  action,  and  the  receiver  of  the  action,  illustrated  by  a 
icore  of  sentences,  the  next  need  of  an  expression  for  the  idea  of 
relation  is  shown.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  idea  of  relation, 
that  shown  and  feU  by  position  of  words  has  been  understood  from 
the  first.  Perhaps  the  expression  for  the  following  thought  is  given : 
"John  gave  Henry  a  dollar.'' 

Teacher. — "  Class  name  the  word  expressing  the  actor." 

Class. — ^  The  word  naming  the  actor  is  Johnr 

Teacher.—''  Action  ?  " 

Glass. — "The  word  naming  the  action  is  gaveP 

Teacher.— '"^  Receiver  ?  " 

Class. — "  The  word  naming  the  receiver  is  Henry .** 

ZfeocAcr. — •'  Did  John  give  away  Henry  ?  ^ 

Class. — "  No,  sir ;  he  gave  the  dollar." 

Teacher. — ^^^Some  one  express  the  same  thought  in  a  different 
form." 

Some  one  writes,  "John  gave  a  dollar  to  Henry."  The  receiver  is 
at  once  seen  to  be  "dollar."  The  point  is  gained,  and  now  the 
indirect  object,  or  something  related  to  the  action  indirectly,  is 
dearly  shown. 

Now  a  sharp  review  follows,  that  all  may  be  sure  of  the  ground 
guned,  and  the  fourth  use  of  words  named — ^relators. 


•( 


Secondary,  t 
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AIbo  is  seen  that  Henry  and  ga^e  are  the  words  related,  and  these 
expressions  of  relation  in  every  possible  form  are  presented  objectively, 
nntil  they  feel  their  uses.  But  enough  has  been  said  of  his  manner 
of  presentation ;  it  results  in  finding  the  following  uses  of  words  as 
expressions  of  ideas: 

I  1st.  Actor. 
Primary.^  2d.  Action. 

I  3d.  Receiver  (of  the  actiob),  or  1st  object 

4th.  Relator. 

5th.  Second  Objects  (or  indirect  objects). 

6th.  Adjuncts. 

7th.  Personators. 

8th.  Connectors. 

9th.  Exclamatives. 

The  following  sentence  will  show  their  uses : 

971  t  »4«»4«« 

^Alas!  My  soul  hath  received  affliction  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 

8         r  •  2  7 

but  He  alone  hath  saved  me." 

1  s.^  s 

8  146  S  t  406 

**  The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  galloped  over  the  plain.** 

**  Plain  "  the  indirect  object  of  the  action  «  galloped,"  and  not  the 
receiver  of  the  action,  because  related  to  the  action  by  the  relator 
"  over."  Enemy  is  an  adjunct^  not  being  related  to  the  action  by  the 
relator^  but  to  the  first  primary  idea. 

But  enough  of  Uncle  David  for  this  number.  To  sum  up  in  brie^ 
he  proceeds  synthetically  through  the  "logic"  and  "constructive 
rhetoric"  of  language  to  grammar,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only 
philosophical  method  of  presentation. 

A  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  manner  of  recitation.  The  pupil  is 
made  to  recite  the  question  and  answer  combined,  and  not  merely  an 
elliptical  answer  to  a  question.  Thus  a  power  of  language  is  gained, 
and  self-reliance  in  explaining,  a  principle,  altogether  lost  in  the  **  I 
and  you  "  method.  a.  a.  w. 


Firmness  of  character  should  ever  be  blended  with  suavity  of  man- 
ners. 

Suspect  a  tale-bearer,  and  trust  him  not. 
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"LET  NATURE  BE  YOUR  TEACHER." 

Tab  natural  scieDces  have  never  received  their  share  of  attention 
in  oar  common  schools.  The  order  of  studies  are  so  arranged  (or 
confused),  that,  like  the  utility  people  of  the  stage,  though  very 
necessary  to  the  play,  are  seldom  able  to  inspire  the  house  with  any 
great  enthusiasm. 

Now  the  craft  aU  agree  that  the  concrete  should  precede  the 
abstract ;  and,  if  ever,  certainly  when  the  child-mind  is  receiving  its 
first  unfoldings.  If  ever  that  philosophy  is  indispensable,  it  is  in  the 
primary  school.  "  Give  the  mind  food  suitable  to  its  capacities  ^  is  a 
truism  harped  by  educators,  too  many  of  whom,  like  guide-boards, 
forever  point  the  way,  but  never  go  themselves. 

Now  the  operations  of  a  child's  mind  can  never  be  forced,  at  first, 
in  any  direction,  but  it  may  be  induced.  The  mind  must  first  be  led 
through  flowery  paths,  to  give  it  the  desired  inspiration,  the  thirst  for 
excellence. 

Show  it,  at  least,  the  spires  of  the  distant  city,  if  you  ever  expect  it 
to  enter  therein.  Set  not  the  path  too  thick  with  thorns ;  enough 
will  be  encountered  in  the  later  journey,  when  the  paths  leading 
through  duty  and  inclination  shall  coincide, — a  result  of  this  same 
early  training, — and  incentives  have  resulted  in  noble  resolutions  to 
grapple  with  the  most  disheartening  obstacles. 

"Discipline?"  Oh  yes,  that  word  we  have  heard  before;  it  is 
tiaed  occasionally  as  the  "  first,  secondly,  and  lastly  "  of  arguments  by 
some  who,  willfully  or  otherwise,  continue  to  misunderstand  the 
whole  tenor  of  arguments  urged  for. the  natural  order  of  studies  and 
their  philosophical  presentation.  It  is  in  behalf  of  a  true  discipline 
that  we  appeal  for  just  this  thing.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
directed  by  a  teacher,  calls  out  the  brain,  eye,  and  hand  to  their  best 
and  most  delicate  peiibi-mance,  and,  while  disciplining,  training  the 
pupil  to  arrange,  classify,  reason,  judge,  they  people  every  hour  of 
task  with  sweet  and  innocent  shapes,  that  "glide  into"  their  "inner 
musings." 

Their  introduction  into  the  lowest  grades  is  practical,  and  leads  the 
pupil,  be  he  ever  so  young,  at  once  among  organizations  and  laws 
that  will  ever  be  to  him  a  discipline  and  a  delight.  If  you  are  edu- 
cating for  time,  they  are  pre^mhxently  practical,  imparting  information 
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concerning  the  farnitare  of  onr  physical  abode.  If  you  are  edacating 
for  eternity,  faith  lays  hold  on  a  firmer  foundation,  through  sugges- 
tions and  proofs  numberless  of  the  First  Great  Cause.  We  know  it 
is  their  province  to  catch  us  up  while  pondering  over  the  tangible  of 
earth,  to  a  new  atmosphere  within  the  calm  chambers  of  meditation, 
from  which  the  world  recedes  and  drops  off  into  silence.  There  is 
icse  in  them,  and  that,  too,  in  the  primary  school.  Their  alphabet  is 
as  simple  as  the  alphabet  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  appeals  more 
directly  to  the  perceptive  faculty.  Our  order  of  studies  is  too  much 
like  some  chimneys,  built  bottom  up,  giving  the  pupil,  after  being 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  study  in  the  abstract  and  books  in  the 
concrete,  an  invitation  to  enter  the  charming  realms  of  the  natural 
sciences.    Only  a  few  nibble  at  the  bait,  still  less  are  caught. 

God  never  designed  that  his  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
should  be  met  with  crosses  from  A  B  C  to  cube  root.  There  may 
be  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  a  pretty  good  highway  is  being 
opened  up  over  the  Delectable  Mountains  of  the  natural  order  of 
studies.  I  glory  in  the  sincerity  of  that  English  divine  who  said, 
"  Work  that  is  performed  for  some  noble  end  is  noble ;  but  work  for 
the  sake  of  work  alone,  is  no  more  noble  than  is  the  Hindoo  penance 
of  swinging  on  the  hook."  Nor  does  this  idea  degrade  labor,  but  con- 
secrates it  to  noble  ends. 

We  have  said  the  scientific  course  should  commence  with  the  first 
week  in  school ;  nor  should  it  cease  with  the  lower  gi*ades.  As  the 
pupil  stops  not  at  his  alphabet,  or  learning  to  trace  the  hand  of  the 
Divine  while  studying  his  works,  so  lead  him  on  and  up,  increasing  in 
strength  and  appreciation  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, 
until  the  infinity  of  science  shall  open  before  him,  luring  him  into  the 
paths  of  wisdom,  that  ^  shall  bring  him  to  honor  when  he  doth 
embrace  her."  a.  a.  w. 


Statistics  of  Life. — The  yearly  mortality  of  the  globe  is  33,333^ 
333  persons.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  91,554  per  day,  3,730  per  hour,  62 
per  minutes  One-fourth  of  the  population  die  at  or  before  the  age 
of  seven  years.  One-half  at  or  before  seventeen  years.  Among 
10,000  persons,  one  arrives  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  one  in 
500  attains  the  age  of  ninety,  and  one  in  100  lives  to  the  age  of  sixty. 
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\        PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Bion's  maxiin,  "Know  thyself"  has  been  accepted  as  referring 
entirelj  to  the  '*  ego,"  and  too  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  upon 
its  relation  to  the  container,  the  temple,  the  workshop  of  the  self 
implied.  Educators  are  too  often  remiss  in  this  depaitment  of 
training  our  youth.  The  mental  field  is  cultivated,  the  precious 
metal  wrought,  the  gem  cut  and  polished ;  while  the  hedge  is  broken 
down,  the  crucible  destroyed,  the  casket  crushed,  from  utter  neglect 
or  by  criminal  carelessness  in  the  operation. 

The  inter-relations  between  mind  and  matter  are  too  close  to 
admit  of  indifference  to  the  claims  of  either. 

We  all  admit  this,  but  how  many  believe  it?  All  may  admit  it, 
bat  how  many  lie  out  on  its  demands,  and  practice  their  own 
precepts  ? 

As  much  is  it  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  regard  the  welfare  of  the 
bodies  intrusted  him,  as  to  seek  the  interests  of  the  indwellers ;  and, 
in  &ct,  a  regard  for  the  former  directly  aids  the  development  of  the 
latter;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  proper  training  of  the  former  is 
neglected  or  abused,  will  there  result  a  crippling  of  the  energies  of 
the  latter,  producing  a  weak,  unstable,  non-reasoning  intellection,  or, 
perhaps,  a  mind  although  powerful,  yet  unsafe,  prejudiced,  erratic. 
Some  of  the  conditions  of  tenancy  made  by  the  body  to  the  indweller 
are,  that  proper  means  for  its  development  shall  be  supplied. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  nourish  the  plant  unless  that  plant 
have  a  home  in  the  soil;  no  more  will  the  light  of  wisdom  be 
received  as  nutriment  for  the  intellect,  through  a  dwarfed  and  sickly 
body. 

Let  us  not  receive  these  truths  as  "  well  enough  in  theory,"  they 
are  realities^  and  physical  training  should  have  its  corner  in  the 
corricalum  of  common-school  studies,  occupying  as  honorable  a 
position  as  the  eternal  ciphering^  parsing,  etc.,  etc.,  that  doom  the 
pnpil  to  years  of  cube-rooting  around  among  things  perhaps  never 
folly  understood,  or  parsing  the  time  very  grammaticaUy,  without 
learning  to  speak  his  mother  tongue. 

Teachers  complain  of  the  impracticability  of  many  theories 
advanced  by  the  live  educators  of  to-day,  but  to  the  demand  for 
physical  training  they  can  find  no  such  lions  in  the  way.    There  is 
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ample  time  from  nine,  a.  m.,  to  four,  p.  m.,  to  rain  the  health  and  break 
down  the  constitutions  of  the  fifty  or  one  hundred  concaved,  distort- 
ed pieces  of  humanity  occupying  the  school-room ;  then  there  is  time 
to  save  them.  Give  them  negative  training,  if  no  more.  See  that 
your  pupils  are  always  in  healthful  positions ;  teach  them  its  impor- 
tance unceasingly,  by  precept  and  example.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
consuming  too  much  of  your  own  muscular  tissue  by  now  and  then, 
say  every  hour,  putting  the  whole  school  through  a  few  changes  in 
^^g^t  gymnastics. 

There  is  no  teacher  who  cannot  devote  one  minute  at  the  com- 
mencement and  the  same  at  the  close  of  recitations,  in  exercising  the 
class  called,  in  unbending  the  flexed  muscles  and  bringing  those 
passive  into  play,  thus  refreshing  the  body  and  imparting  new  .vigor 
to  the  mind. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  pupil  loses  one  half  his  power  in 
recitation,  of  clear  thinking  and  ready  expression,  who  sits,  or  stands 
prone^  with  passive  chest  and  relaxed  muscles  ?  But  he  who  stands 
erect,  with  a  proper  tension  on  every  muscle,  feels  a  power  in  and  of 
himself,  and  about  as  his  vUalometer  stands,  will  his  class  rank  be 
found ;  patent  to  every  one  is  this,  in  the  great  class  met  in  the  arena 
of  public  life. 

We  know  that  too  often  education  proves  a  failure,  because  the 
body  is  neglected.  The  mind  is  worked  to  the  extreme,  while  the 
body  is  weakened  by  inactivity,  beyond  the  power  of  remedial 
agencies. 

Physical  culture  should  be  such  as  gives  an  erect,  easy,  graceful 
carriage  to  the  body,  corrects  improper  habits  of  standing,  sitting, 
and  walking,  and  imparts  a  vigor  to  the  whole  system,  thus  increas- 
ing the  mental  activity — where  any  brains  at  all  are  made  evident — 
in  proportion  to  its  nervous  or  sluggish  inclination.  Hence  combine 
your  physical  training  with  mental  discipline,  developing  the  body 
while  expanding  the  mind.  a.  a.  w. 


"  Easy  come,  easy  go/'  is  as  applicable  to  knowledge  as  to  wealth. 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  ones,  as  God  hath  dealt  with  thee. 
.  Good  manners  are  the  small  coin  of  virtue. 
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A  TEACHER'S  CARE. 

TsACHXB,  watch  the  little  feet 

Climbiog  o'er  the  garden-wall, 
Bounding  through  the  busy  street, 

Ranging  cellar,  shed,  and  hall. 
Never  count  the  moments  lost, 
Never  mind  the  time  'twill  cost, 
Little  feet  will  go  astray — 
Guide  them,  teacher,  while  you  may. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  hand 
Plucking  hemes  by  the  way, 
Making  houses  in  the  sand, 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay. 
Never  dare  the  question  ask, 
**  Why  to  me  this  weary  task  ?  " 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  tongue 
Prattling,  eloquent,  and  wise ; 
What  is  said  and  ^hat  is  sung 
Hy  the  happy,  joyous  child. 
Catch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken, 
Stop  the  vow  before  'tis  broken ; 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  the  Saviour's  name. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  heart 

» 

Beating  soft  and  warm  for  you ; 
Wholesome  lessons  now  impart — 

Keep,  oh  keep  that  young  heart  truel 
Extricating  every  seed. 
Plucking  up  the  noisome  weed ; 
Harvest  rich  you  then  may  see 
Ripening  for  eternity. 
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3P.  E.  P. 


VOCAL   CITLTURE. 

PROS'.   E.   P.   THWING,  GORHAM   SEMINAEY. 


Elocution  is  the  art  of  vocal  expression.  The  principles  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  its  study  are  a  science^  the  application  of 
them  in  delivery  is  an  art. 

Thought  is  communicated  by  written  and  spoken  language. 
Rhetoric  has  to  do  with  the  art  of  composition,  oratory  with  that 
of  persuasive  speaking.  Both  are  instrumental  arts,  designed  to 
make  thought  influential  though  the  medium  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
Elocution  properly  embraces  the  study  of  gesture,  which  is  a  natural 
language  itself,  and  is  understood  the  world  over,  as  readily  as  is  a 
smile  or  a  scowl.  Before  the  age  of  printing,  the  work  of  the 
rhetorician  included  that  of  the  modem  elocutionist.  Indeed,  the 
leading  teachers  of  classic  eloquence  gave  the  supremacy  to  the 
latter.  Said  Quintilian,  "  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what  our 
thoughts  are,  as  it  is  in  what  manner  they  are  delivered.'*  "Deliv- 
ery," adds  Cicero,  **has  the  sole  and  supreme  power  in  oratory. 
Without  it,  a  speaker  of  the  greatest  mental  ability  cannot  be  held 
in  any  esteem."  Socrates  wrote  nothing,  but  confined  himself  to 
oral  discourse,  for^  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  write  upon  the  hearts 
of  living  men,  than  on  the  skins  of  dead  sheep."  Our  Saviour  wrote 
nothing,  but ''  never  man  spake  like  this  man."  His  apostles  taught 
us  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted,  not  by  the  silent  perusal  of 
truth,  mainly,  but  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  i,  e.  talking  to 
the  people  about  salvation. 

Among  the  Greeks,  there  were  teachers  of  vocal  culture,  called 
phonasci,  who  drilled  their  students  in  laborious  exercises.     They 

« 

enjoined  declamation  while  ininning,  climbing,  and  even  when  lying 
on  the  back  with  weights  on  the  chest.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
voice  was  limited,  and  not  until  the  past  century  has  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  functions  of  speech  been  made.  Steele,  Sheridan, 
and  Walker  did  much.  Dr.  Rush  more,  in  the  perfecting  of  the 
science.  The  comparative  value  of  elocution  among  the  fine  arts 
is  high,  and  every  year  it  is  becoming  higher.  The  arena  of  debate 
on  social,  religious,  and  political  questions  never  was  wider  than  now. 
Types  and  tongues  were  never  busier.    Never  were  they  so  influ- 
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ential.    The  yoang  men  and  women,  too,  of  our  day  must  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  a  life  more  or  less  conspicuous.    Hardly  any  ac- 
qnisitioQ  is  more  valuable  than   the  ability  of  communicating  to 
oUiers  what  we  know,  in  a  clear,  convincing,  and  attractive  manner. 
We  never  know  a  thing  thoroughly  till  we  can  tell  it.    That  is  a 
telling  speech  which  is  not  merely  ni^ell  thought  out,  but  well  talked 
out.    With  the  multitude  the  manner  is  more  than  the  matter,  the 
sound  than  the  sense.    Lord  Sheffield,  an  English  statesman  and 
member  of  the  cabinet,  remarked  in  1785,  speaking  in  reference  to 
political  eminence,  ^in  this  country  no  other  proof  of  fitness   is 
required  for  every  office  than  oratory ;  that  talent  supplies  the  place 
of  all  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment."      Our  •own  orator, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  without  approving  the  sentiment,  declares  it  ap- 
plicable in   American    dircles,  almost    without    qnaliiication.      Dr. 
Payson  said  that  the  voice  was  half  of  a  preacher's  power.    Reading 
his  printed  sermons  we  wonder — as  the  younger  Pitt  did,  in  reading 
Us  father's  speeches — where  the  power  came  from.    Aside  from  the 
personal  influence  of  Payson,  it  was  the  voice  that  gave  those  dis- 
courses the  power  they  had  with  the  people.    Prof.  Park  says,  that 
'^Uiere  have  been  thousands  of  preachers  who  uttered  truths  which 
DO  sten(^rapher  could  seize,  for  they  were  truths  that  beamed  from 
the  eye,  and  were  breathed  out  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  were 
visible  in  the  gesture.    None  of  the  fine  arts  is  so  attractive  as 
eloquence.    The  most  philosophical  skeptic  that  the  English  world 
has  ever  seen,  declared  that  he  would  travel  twenty  miles  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  a  certain  Methodist  preacher."    The  reading  of  a 
hymn  by  Dr.  Nettleton  was  a  sermon  itself,  and  the  recitation  of 
scripture  by  Prof.  Russell,  its  best  exegesis.    Half  the  ,value  of  the 
devotional  reading  of  the  Bible  is  lost  to  us  by  not  reading  it  aloud, 
alone,  and  with  deliberation.    Speaking  of  Demosthenes,  Valerius 
Maximus  said  that  he  must  be  he^rd,  not  read ;  if  not,  then  "  a  great 
part  of  Demosthenes  is  wanting." 

The  great  want  of  our  age,  next  to  a  profounder  religious  faith 
and  knowledge,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Eirk,  "  a  thorough  cultivation 
of  the  functions  of  speech."  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  a  cooler 
temperament  than  the  Greek,  less  fervid,  quick,  and  susceptible  to 
the  etherial  elements  of  beauty.  New  Englanders,  specially,  have 
cultivated  the  sterner  and  sturdier  elements  of  character.    The  em- 
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ployments  of  our  people,  subduing  a  sterile  soil,  pushing  a  thousand' 
mechanical  arts  and  absorbed  in  material  interests,  have  not  been* 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  taste  and  imagination.  Our  syBtena 
of  education,  which  is  the  expression  of  our  habits  and  temper,  is- 
BiiSj  angular,  monotonous,  and  artificial  in  too  many  respects.  The 
almighty  dollar  has  been  said  to  be  the  god  of  our  people.  Aritli^ 
metic  surely  has  been  the  ruling  divinity  of  the  school-room,  while 
truth  in  concrete  forms,  the  actual  world  about  us,  and  this  human 
temple  we  inhabit,  with  its  magnificent  treasures,  are  forgotten.  The 
human  voice  has  capacities  for  music  and  oratory  which  our  edaoa^ 
tors  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  culpable  neglect  of  the 
voice  is  properly  criticised  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  wrote,  "Amer- 
icans search  out  every  unaccented  syllable  in  a  word  to  give  it  an 
accent,  and  every  unemphatic  word  in  a  sentence  to  clap  an  em- 
phasis upon  it."  He  or  somebody  else  has  told  the  story  of  a  coun- 
tryman who  strolled  into  a  merchant's  counting-room  in  the  city, 
and  took  up  one  of  those  rules  on  rollers,  used  for  marking  lines  in 
a  ledger  or  day-book.  Asking  what  its  use  was,  he  was  told  that 
it  was  a  rule,  for  counting-houses.  Turning  it  over  and  over,  up  and 
down,  he  at  last  exclaimed,  in  a  paroxysm  of  baffled  curiosity, "  a 
rule  for  counting  houses  ;  how  in  the  name  of  nature  do  you  count 
houses  with  this  thing  ? "  That  sapient  youth  may  have  been  the 
same  individual  who  was  sent  to  a  neighbor's  house  with  this  errand, 
"  Go  see  how  old  Mrs.  Brown  is ! "  Construing  the  inquiry  after  her 
health  into  an  impertinent  search  as  to  how  old  Mrs.  Brown  was,  he 
met  with  an  ungracious  reception,  and  was  sent  home  with  permis- 
sion to  find  out,  if  he  could,  how  old  she  was. 

The  awkward  postures,  as  well  as  the  bad  pronunciation  and  em- 
phasis met  with,  deserve  satire. 

The  sanitary  value  of  voice-training  also  deserves  attention.  A 
true  system  of  elocution,  founded  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  voice, 
such  as  Dr.  Rush  has  given  us,  contributes  to  the  physical  health  of 
the  student,  as  well  as  to  his  personal  influence.  The  erect  posture, 
the  expanded  lungs,  the  deep  in  spiration,  the  full,  sonorous  tones 
of  oratory,  now  soft  and  mellow  in  pathetic  entreaty,  now  bold  in 
invective,  or  tremulous  in  fear,  contribute  to  the  vigorous  play  of 
heart  and  lungs,  to  the  pliancy  of  the  pectoral  and  intercostal  miisdes/ 
and  to  the  general  exhilaration  of  the  whole  system.    Elocutionary 
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tnuning,  like  that  in  vocal  music,  will  do  mach  to  arrest  the  fearful 
decizxxation  of  New  England  communities  by  pulmonary  disease. 
For  the  care  and  development  of  the  organs  of  respiration  required 
bj  the  elocutionist  is  just  what  the  candidate  for  consumption 
habitually  neglects.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  vocal  apparatus  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  learned  in  vocal  gymnastics,  and  an  obedience  to 
their  laws  of  action  is  indispensable. 

James  Murdock  at  one  time  seemed  sinking  under  the  effects  of 
over-exertion  in  his  profession ;  but  by  attention  to  the  physiological 
Jaws  of  utterance,  not  only  recovered  his  tone  of  health,  but  added  an 
octave  to  the  compass  of  his  already  fine  voice  within  the  period  of 
some  months.  Now  as  to  plan  ^of  study.  We  first  study  the  voice 
as  a  physical  mechanism,  apart  from  other  considerations.  Merely  as 
an  instrument  ,of  sound — not  of  argument  or  persuasion — we  train 
by  three  elementary  processes ;  (a)  exercises  in  respiration,  (b)  articu- 
lation of  sounds,  and  (c)  enunciation  of  words.  Thus  we  lay  founda- 
tion for  good  utterance,  and  are  ready  for  the  second  department  of 
stody,  a  cultivation  of  the  voica  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  under  the 
laws  of  thougbt  and  emotion.  This  includes  quality  of  tone,  stress, 
pitch,  time,  and  emphasis,  with  the  practice  of  gesture.  In  each  of  these 
exercises  there  is  needed  the  cautionary  advice  of  a  teacher.  Twice 
a  day,  for  example,  with  an  expanded,  erected,  and  projected  chest 
we  begin  with  effusive,  expulsive,  and  explosive  breathing.  Now  in 
this  form  of  gymnastic  exercise  harmful  results  may  ensue  to  this 
delicate  apparatus.  Unduly  prolonged  breathing  exercises  produce 
^^omess,  and  may  result  in  still  more  serious  consequences.  That 
hour  of  the  day,  also,  should  be  selected  for  practice  when  the  voice 
is  neither  embarrassed  by  food,  nor  weak  through  fasting.  The 
quantity  and  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  secure  good  tones  and 
strong  breathing  should  receive  notice. 

Having  learned  something  about  breathing,  we  take  up  the  tonic 
or  vocal  elements,— -comparatively  musical,  the  sub-tooic^  inferior  in 
tone,  and  the  atonic  or  unvocal  elements  called  mutes.  Quality  and 
force  of  utterance  next  are  studied,  time  and  pitch,  inflection  and 
iDodalation,  emphaBis  and  gesticulation,  in  short,  everything  included 
in  what  we  call  delivery  or  expression.    This  the  Greeks  called 

'^action,''  which,  according  to  Demosthenes,  was  first,  second,  and 

third  in  importance  to  the  orator.    Webster  had  the  same  idea  in 
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defining  eloquence:  "The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deduc- 
tions of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit, 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  sub- 
ject ;  this,  this  is  eloquence,  or  rather  it  is  something  greater  and  higher 
than  all  eloquence,  it  is  action^  noble,  sublime,  godlike  action." 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  plan  of  study  proposed.  It  is  simple  and 
progressive.  It  regards  the  voice  as  an  organ  sus«eptible  of  immeas- 
urable improvement,  and  its  culture  worthy  the  most  unwearied 
effort.  It  first  develops  its  capacity,  and  then  points  to  its  uses.  It 
first  opens  the  physical  and  then  the  mental  resources  of  this  marvel- 
lous art,  teaching  the  student  what  he  has,  and  then  how  to  use  it.  It 
furnishes  him  with  an  instrument  of  melody,  a  weapon  for  argument- 
ative defense,  and  the  means  of  seductive  persuasion.  The  acme  of 
perfection  in  elocutionary  art  no  one  has  reached.  The  oldest  stu- 
dents are  but  students  still.  The  zeal  of  the  Athenian  orator,  whose 
name  is  a  synonym  fqr  excellence,  is  a  pattern  for  us.  His  natural 
impediments  only  proved  a  spur  to  endeavor.  He  had  a  short 
breath,  a  weak  jvoice,  and.  the  tongue  of  a  stammerer.  But  un- 
wearied, rigorous  discipline  made  him  a  prince  among  orators.  Of 
his  harangues  by  the  sea  every  school-boy  knows.  To  cure  himself 
of  an  awkward  shrug,  he  hung  a  drawn  sword  over  his  shoulder,  the 
point  of  which  was  felt  at  each  forgetfulness.  Whole  months  did  he 
spend  in  a  subteiTanean  cell  by  a  dim  lamp,  the  light  of  which  has 

•  filled  the  earth.  When  sneered  at  by  a-  man  of  loose  habits,  he  ap- 
positely rejoined,  "Your  lamp  and  mine  are  witnesses  of  different 
deeds!"  The  result  of  his  painstaking  was  the  most  effective  orato- 
ry.  And  that  is  the  most  effective  speech  which  leads  men  to  act  as 
well  as  to  admire.  When  Cicero  ceased  speaking,  the  Romans  would 
exclaim,  "  What  a  grand  oration ! "  but  when  Demosthenes  closed 
one  of  his  philippics,  they  shouted,  **  Come !  let  us  go  and  fight  the 
Macedonian ! " 

It  is  the  privilege  of  all  students,  to  secure  both  rewards.     While 
it  is  the  province  of  the  instructor  to  lead  and  stimulate,  it  is  the 

'  province  of  the  pupil  to  follow  with  enthusiasm  the  directions  given. 
Then  will  he  win  the  encomium  that  the  Lord  passed  on  Aaron, 
**  I  know  that  he  can  speak  well." 

[to  bk  cokcludbd.] 
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WHAT  IS   THE  OBJECT  OF  OUR  TEACHING? 

Who  can  estimate  the  amonnt  of  intellect  and  energy  of  soul 
wasted  ?  It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  think  how  many  people,  for  the  want 
of  persistence  of  character  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  fail  to  put  forth 
the  efforts  necessary  to  make  their  lives  effective  and  useful ;  but  it 
ts  sadder  still  to  contemplate  the  waste  of  power  by  those  whose 
lives  are  not  only  active,  but  often  toilsome,  and  yet  who,  being 
▼Ithoat  a  definite  and  worthy  object  in  life,  exhtmst  their  strength 
and  energies  in  misdirected  and  futile  exertions,  and  then  find,  too 
late,  that  to  themselves  and  to  those  whom  they  ought  to  influence 
life  has  been  a  failure  indeed.  There  are  few  people  who  cannot 
recognize  among  their  acquaintances  many  of  whom  the  above  is 
(tadnfolly  true. 

We  have  somewhere  read  a  story  which  runs  somewhat  as  follows : 
In  a   quiet    country   village  of  New  England,    some   years  since, 
dwelt  a  maid  whose  charms  had  so  won  upon  the  heart  of  a  suscepti- 
ble swain  as  to  make  an  appeal  to  papa  convenient  and  desirable. 
The  youthful  Jonathan  repairs  to  the  field  with  open  knife  and  a 
broad  shingle,  the  better  to  conceal  his  embarrassment,  and   there 
confronts  the  steady  gaze  of  the  intelligent  farmer.     His  shingle 
grows  less  as  his  embarrassment  increases,  and  only  as  the  last  shav* 
ing  drops  at  his  feet  does  the  gre^t  question  drop  from  his  lips.     The 
father,  glancing  at  the  shavings  upon  the  ground,  the  knife  that  had 
made  them,  and  at  the  anxious  face  of  the  youth,  says  quietly,  but 
firmly :  "  If,  with  all  your  whittling,  you  had  made  so  much  as  a  little 
tooth-pick,  you  could  have  taken  my  daughter,  but  I  cannot  trust  her 
with  one  who  works  so  hard  to  make  nothing.'*    Here  is  a  scene 
worthy  a  painter.    Upon  our  side  amusing,  it  may  be  ludicrous ;  up- 
on the  young  man's  side,  of  thrilling  interest ;  upon  the  father's  side, 
of  rich  instruction.    The  disappoiiited  lover  turns  away  with  the  bit- 
ter exclamation,  "My  whole  life's  destiny  lay  within  that  shingle 
and  I  knew  it  not.    Oh !  that  I  had  known  the  capabilities  of  a 
shingle ! " 

Fellow  teachers,  how  are  we  training  our  pupils  f  If  their  lives 
shall  be  aimless  and  useless,  will  the  blame  lie  at  our  door  ?  We 
spend  much  time  in  discussing  which  of  the  several  school  branches 
are  most  important  to  be  taught,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
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them ;  but  how  oflen  do  we  take  counsel  how  to  lead  our  pupils  in 
the  way  that  shall  conduct  them  to  useful  lives?  Do  we  keep  it 
distinctly  before  their  minds  that  all  their  efforts  should  be  for  a 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  a  high  and  noble  one?  Alas,  that  we 
teachers  spend  so.  much  of  our  time  in  the  mere  routine  redtation 
work  of  the  school-room  I  Our  ambition  is  to  make  brilliant  math- 
ematicians, linguists,  and  adepts  in  the  several  branches  of  our  course 
of  study,  more  than  to  train  children  and  youth  to  become  useftd 
men  and  women.  .Truth  justifies  us  in  asserting  that  the  operationa 
of  our  systems  of  instruction  are  unequal  upon  the  powers  of  the  child. 
Their  policy  aims  more  at  the  development  of  the  intellect  than  of 
the  heart.  From  the  primary  school  to  the  college,  our  system  of 
education  points  too  much  to  the  material  wants  of  life.  Children 
seem  to  be  educated  to  be  made  shrewd  and  sharp,  as  though  the 
chief  end  of  man  were  to  get  money.  They  are  crammed  with  in- 
formation, instead  of  having  their  faculties  disciplined,  strengthened, 
and  balanced.  Precosity  of  intellect  is  too  much  sought  for  and 
cultivated  on  the  hot-bed  plan.  Indeed  the  grand  defect  of  our 
schools  is,  that  while  many  things,  excellent  and  necessary  in  their 
place,  are  taught  with  great  emphasis,  other  things  more  needful 
are  omitted  and  passed  over  so  lightly  as  to  throw  into  the  shade 
their  vast  importance.  We  teach  physiology,  the  science  and  laws 
of  bodily  health,  which  is  most  certainly  a  moral  duty.  But  let  the 
whole  truth  be  told,  that  health,  in  its  proper  sense,  pertains  more  to 
the  soul  than  to  the  body.  We  also  teach  our  children  the  science 
of  numbers^  than  which  nothing  is  more  necessary  for  the  business 
offices  of  life,  or  better  cultivated  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Nevertheless,  the  greatest  of  all  sciences  is,  to  learn  so  to 
number  our  days  as  to  apply  them  unto  wisdom. ' 

Let  us,  then,  point  our  pupils  to  the  grand  aims  and  objects  of 
life.  While  we  attend  to  the  minor  duties  of  our  calling,  according 
to  their  relative  importance,  let  us  show  by  our  zeal  and  the  loftiness 

of  our  purpose,  that 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest 

Let  no  day  pass  in  which  our  bearing  and  our  labors  shall  not 
impress  upon  our  pupils  the  stern  truth,  that  all  their  studies  and  all 
their  training  are  to  prepare  them  for  their  high  mission  in  the  world 
as  well-cultured  men  and  women.  ▲•  P.  8. 
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THE  TEACHER'S   VOICE. 

Did  you  ever  watoh  children  at  their  favorite  game  of  "Playing 
School  ? "  If  so,  you  must  have  observed  that  the  child  who  per- 
sonates the  teacher  is  sure  to  issue  his  numerous- orders  in  a  pecu- 
liarly harsh  and  shrill  tone  of  voice.  The  reason  why  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  little  one  is  shrewdly  observant  of  his  elders,  and  has 
come  to  associate  with  the  pedagogic  business  a'  harsh  and  artificial 
utterance. 

A  sweet  and  well-modulated  voice  is  one  of  the  teacher^s  best 
possessions ;  calm,  full,  and  low  pitched,  it  is  a  great  aid  in  school 
discipline.  Careful  culture  will  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  and 
oorapass  of  the  voice.  We  commend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our 
readers  the  following  entertaining  and  valuable  essay  by  a  distin- 
guished English  writer : 

Far  before  the  eyes,  or  the  mouth,  or  the  habitual  gesture,  as  a 
revelation  of  character,  is  the  quality  of  th^  voice,  and  the  manner 
of  using  it.    It  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unerring  tests  of  breeding  and  edu- 
cation.   There  are  voices  which  have  a  certain  truthful  ring  about 
them — a  certain  something,  unforced  and  spontaneous,  that  no  train- 
ing can  give.    Training  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  making 'a  voice, 
bat  it  can  never  compass  more  than  a  bad  imitation  of  this  quality; 
for  the  very  fact  of  its  being  an  imitation,  however  accurate,  betrays 
itself^  like  rouge  on  a  woman's  cheeks,  or  a  wig,  or  dyed  hair.    On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  voices  which  have  the  jar  of  falsehood  in 
every  tone,  and  that  are  as  full  of  warning  as  the  croak  of  the  raven, 
or  the  hiss  of  the  serpent.    There  are,  in  general,  the  naturally  hard, 
voices,  which  make  themselves  caressing,  thinking  by  that  to  appear 
sympathetic ;  but  the  fundamental  quality  strikes  through  the  over- 
lay, and  a  person  must  be  very  dull  indeed  who  cannot  detect  the 
pretence  in  that  slow,  drawling,  would-be-affectionate  voiee,  with  its 
barsh  undertone  and  sharp  accent,  whenever  it  forgets  itself.    But, 
inthoat  being  false  or  hypocritical  there  are  voices  that  puzzle  as 
well  as  disappoint  us,  because  so  entirely  inharmonious  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  speaker.    For  instance,  there  is  that  thin  treble 
squeak  we  sometimes  hear  from  the  mouth  of  a  well-grown,  portly 
man,  when  we  expected  the  fine  rolling  utterance  which  would  have 
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been  in  unison  with  his  outward  seeming ;  and,  on  the  other  side   of 
the  scale,  where  we  looked  for  a  shrill  head  voice,  or  a  tender  mnsi- 

m 

cal  cadence,  we  get  that  hoarse  chest  voice,  with  which  young  and 
pretty  girls  will  sometimes  startle  us. 

Nothing  betrays  so  much  as  the  voice,  save,  perhaps,  the  eyes,  and 
they  can  be  lowered,  and  so  far  their  expression  hidden.    In  mo- 
ments of  emotion,  no  skill  can  hide  the  fact  of  disturbed  feelings, 
though  a  strong  will  and  the  habit  of  self-control  can  steady  the 
voice  when  else  it  would  be  failing  and  tremulous.    But  not  the 
strongest  will,  nor  the  largest  amount  of  self-control,  can  keep  it 
natural  as  well  as  steady.    It  is  deadened,  veiled,  compressed,  like 
a  wild  creature,  tightly  bound  and  unnaturally  still.   One  feels  that  it 
is  done  by  an  eflfort,  and  that  if  the  strain  were  relaxed  for  a  moment, 
the  wild  creature  would  burst  loose  in  rage  or  despair,  and  the  voice 
would  break  out  into  the  scream  of  passion,  or  quiver  away  into  the 
falter  of  pathos.    And  this  very  effort  is  as  eloquent  as  if  there  had 
been  no  holding  down  at  all,  and  the  voice  had  lefl  to  its  own  im- 
pulse, unchecked.    Again,  in  fan  and  humor,  is  it  not  the  voice  that 
is  expressive,  even  more  than  the  face  ?    The  twinkle  of  the  eye,  the 
hollow  in  the  under  lip,  the  dimples  about  the  mouth,  the  play  of  the 
eyebrow,  all  are  aids,  certainly ;  but  the  voice !    The  mellow  tone  that 
comes  into  the  utterance  of  one  man,  the  surprised  accents  of  another, 
the  fatuous  simplicity  of  a  third,  the  philosophical  acquiescence  of  a 
fourth,  when  relating  the  most  outrageous  impossibilities — a  voice 
and  manner  peculiarly  transatlautic,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  Yankee 
forms  of  fun — do  not  we  know  all  these  varieties  by  heart?    Have 
we  not  veteran  actors,  whose  main  point  lies  in  one  or  other  of  these 
varieties  ?    And  what  would  be  the  drollest  anecdote,  if  told  in  a 
voice  which  had  neither  play  nor  significance  ?    Pathos,  too, — who 
feels  it,  however  beautifully  expressed,  so  far  as  the  words  may  go,  if 
uttered  in  a  dead  and  wooden  voice,  without  sympathy  ?    But  the 
poorest  attempts  at  pathos  will  strike  home  to  the  heart,  if  given 
tenderly  and  harmoniously.     And  just  as  certain  popular  airs,  of 
mean  association,  can  be  made  into  church  music  by  slow  time  and 
stately  modulation,  so  can  dead-level  literature  be  lifted  into  passion 
or  softened  into  sentiment  by  the  voice  alone. 

Certain  voices  grate  on  our  nerves,  and  set  our  teeth  on  edge ;  and 
others  are  just  as  calming  as  these  are  imtating,  quieting  us  like  a 
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composing  draught,  and  setting  vague  images  of  beauty  and  pleas- 
antness afloat  in  our  brains.    A  good  voice,  calm  in  tone  and  musical 
In  quality,  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  a  physician;   the  "bedside 
voice,"  which  is  nothing,  if  it  is  not  sympathetic  by  constitution.    Not 
false,  not  made  up,  not  sickly ;  but  tender  in  itself;  of  a  rather  low 
pitch,  Tvell  modulated,  and  distinctly  harmonious  in  its  notes ;  it  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  orator's  voice.     Whatever  its  original  quality 
may  be,  the  orator's  voice  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  art,  and 
becomes  artificiality ;  as  such  as  may  be  admirable— telling  in  a  crowd, 
impressive  in  an  address — ^but  overwhelming  and  chilling  at  home, 
partly  because  it  is  always  conscious,  and  never  self-forgetting.    An 
orator's  voice,  with  its  careful  intonation  and  accurate  accent,  would 
be  as  much  out  of  place  by  a  sick-bed  as  court  trains  and  brocaded 
silk  for  the  nurse.    There  are  certain  men  who  do  a  good  deal  by  a 
hearty,  jovial,  fox-hunting  kind  of  voice — a  voice  a  little  thrown  up, 
for  all  that  it  is  a  chest  voice — a  voice  with  a  certain  undefined  rol- 
licking sound  in  it,  and  eloquent  of  a  large  volume  of  vitality  and 
physical  health.    The  clerical  voice,  again,  is  a  class  voice ;  that  neat, 
careful,  precise  voice,  neither  wholly  made  nor  yet  quite  natural ;  a 
voice  which  never  strikes  one  as  hearty,  or  as  having  a  really  genu- 
ine utterance,  but  which  yet  is  not  unpleasant,  if  one  does  not  require 
too  much  spontaneity.    The  clerical  voice,  with  its  mixture  of  famil- 
iarity and  oratory,  as  that  of  one  used  to  talk  to  old  women  in  pri- 
vate, and  to  hold  forth  to  a  congregation  in  public,  is  as  distinct  in 
its  own  way  as  the  mathematician's  handwriting ;  and  any  man  can 
pick  out,  blindfold,  his  man  from  a  knot  of  talkers  without  waiting 
to  see  the  square  cut  collar,  and  close,  white  tie.    The  legal  voice  is 
rather  a  variety  of  the  orator's  than  a  distinct  species, — a  variety 
standing  midway  between  that  and  the  clerical,  and  affording  more 
scope  than  either. 

The  voice  is  much  more  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  mind  than 
many  people  know  of  or  allow.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  failing 
brain  power  is  in  the  indistinct  or  confused  utterance,  no  idiot  has  a 
clear  or  melodious  voice ;  the  harsh  scream  of  mania  is  proverbial, 
and  no  person  of  prompt  and  decisive  thought  was  ever  known  to 
hesitate  or  to  stutter.  A  thick,  loose,  fluffy  voice,  too,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  crisp  character  of  mind  which  does  the  best  active  work ; 
and  when  we  meet  with  a  keen-witted  man,  who  drawls,  and  lets  his  ' 
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words  drip,  instead  of  bringing  them  out  in  the  sharp,  incisive  way 
that  would  be  natural  to  him,  we  may  be  «ure  there  is  a  flaw  some^ 
where,  and  that  he  is  not  what  the  Americans  call  "  clear  grit "  and 
**  whole-souled "  all  through.  We  all  have  our  company  voice*, 
as  we  all  have  our  company  manners,  and  we  get  to  know  the 
company  voices  of  our  friends  after  a  time,  and  to  understand  them 
as  we  understand  their  best  dresses  and  state  service. 

The  person  whose  voice  absolutely  refuses  to  put  itself  into  com- 
pany tone,  startles  us  as  much  as  if  he  came  to  a  state  dinner  in 
a  shooting  jacket.    This  is  a  different  thing  from  the  insincere  and 
flattering  voice,  which  is  never  laid  aside  while  it  has  its  object  to 
gain,  and  which  affects  to  be  one  thing  when  it  means  another. 
Though  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  voice  is  its  clearness,  there 
are  certain  lisps  and  catches  which  are  very  pretty^  though  never 
dignified;  but  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  painful  to  the  ear.    It 
is  the  same  with  accents.    A  dash  of  brogue,  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  the  Scotch  twang,  even  a  very  little  American  accent— but  very 
little,  like  red  pepper,  to  be  sparingly  used,  as,  indeed,  we  may  say 
with  the  others — gives  a  certain  piquancy  to  the  voice.    Of  all  the 
European  voices,  the  French  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unpleasant  in  its 
quality,  and  the  Italian  the  most  delightful.    The  Italian  voice  is  a 
song  in  itself,  not  the  sing-song  voice  of  an  English  parish  school- 
boy, but  an  unnoted  bit  of  harmony.    The  French  voice  is  thin,  apt 
to  be  become  wiry  and  metallic ;  a  head  voice  for  the  most  part, 
and  eminently  unsympathetic  ;  a  nervous,  irritable  voice,  that  seems 
more  fit  for  complaint  than  for  love-making ;  and  yet  how  laughing, 
Low  bewitching  it  can  make  itself!     There  are  some  voices  that 
send  you  to  sleep,  and  others  that  stir  you  up ;  and  the  French  voice 
is  of  the  latter  kind,  when  setting  itself  to  do  mischief  and  work  its 
own  will. 

The  cultivation  of  the  voice  is  an  ait,  and  ought  to  be  made  as 
much  a  matter  of  education  as  a  good  carriage  or  a  legible  hand- 
writing, "We  teach  our  children  to  sing,  but  we  never  teach  them 
to  speak,  beyond  correcting  a  glaring  piece  of  mispronunciation  or 
so ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  have  all  sort  of  odd  voices  among 
us — short  yelping  voices  like  dogs,  purring  voices  like  cats,  croak- 
ings,  and  lispings,  and  quackings,  and  chatterings ;  a  very  menag- 
erie, in  fact,  to  be  heard  in  a  room  ten  feet  square,  where  a  littie 
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rational  caltivation  would  have  reduced  the  whole  of  that  vocal  chaos 
to  order  and  harmony,  and  made  what  is  now  painful  and  distasteful, 
beaatiful  and  seductive. — Illinois  Schoolmaster. 


DEAD  TEACHERS. 

BT  J.  p.  WICKSB8HAW,  STATB  SUPBRINTBirDBSVT  OF  8CH0OL8|  PBNS8TLTAHIA. 


**  Dead,  bat,  by  a  heathenish  custom  of  society,  unburied." 
Thbre  are  those  alive  who  do  not  live.  In  almost  every  commu- 
nity can  be  found  persons  who  are  dead  to  all  the  higher  purposes 
of  life.  They  simply  vegetate,  eat,  drink,  and  absorb  what  they 
can  get  of  the  substance  of  others.  They  add  nothing  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  pleasure  or  of  good  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
dwell.  They  have  no  hand  to  help  on  any  improvement,  no  word 
of  cheer  for  the  men  of  activity  and  enterprise  about  them.  They 
sit  still;  or,  if  they  show  any  signs  of  life  at  all,  it  is  to  drag  them- 
selves across  the  path  of  progress  in  such  a  way  as  to  check  the 
passmg  current.  If  such  people  have  their  uses,  as  they  doubtless 
have,  in  the  economy  of  affairs,  that  of  testing  the  strength  and  the 
patience  of  live  men  and  women  in  passing  over  or  around  their 
dead  bodies,  must  surely  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the 
most  important. 

Teaching   is  necessarily  an  aggressive  profession.     The    end   at 
which  it  aims  is  human  perfection ;  and,  in  striving  to  attain  it,  there 
must  be  a  constant  battle  with  ignorance,  \fith  prejudice,  with  pas- 
sion.   To  stand  still  in  this  field,  intrench  and  wait  for  the  enemy, 
is  to  suffer  certain  defeat ;  victory  can  be  achieved  only  by  marching 
boldly  into  the  hostile  territory,  driving  back  the  foe,  capturing  his 
strong-holds,  and  dictating  peace  to  him  as  a  conqueror.     Teaching, 
therefore,  even  less  than  the  other  professions,  can  tolerate  as  its  ac- 
credited officers  or  soldiers  those  who  will  not  march  forward  in  its 
ranks  or  fight  bravely  in  its  battles.    The  living  dead  man  is  no- 
where so  much  out  of  place  as  in  a  school-room.    And  yet,  we  have 
dead  teachers  in  Pennsylvania ;  some  of  them  in  every  county ;  one 
or  more  of  them  in  almost  every  district.    Notice  the  marks  by 
which  we  know  them. 
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Teaching  now  has  a  creditable  literature.  It  is  easy  to  collect  a 
hundred  volumes  in  English,  of  books  appertaining  directly  to  tbe 
work  of  the  teacher.  Some  fifly  educational  papers  and  magazines 
are  published  throughout  the  country.  A  teacher  who  takes  any  in- 
terest in  his  pupils,  his  profession,  or  his  own  higher  self,  who  feels  in 
the  slightest  manner  that  his  mission  is  to  benefit  the  community 
that  employs  and  pays  him,  would  surely  find  means  of  procuring 
and  reading  some  of  these ;  but  there  are  those  who  do  not,  and 
who  would  not,  if  they  grew  there  spontaneously,  go  to  the  trouble  of 
picking  them  off  the  trees,  that  stand  by  the  highway  or  street  along 
which  they  crawl  on  their  way  to  the  school,  the  current  of  whose 

« 

life  they  dry  up. 

These  dead  teachers  never  attend  teachers^  institutes  or  educa- 
tional meetings  if  they  can  help  it ;  but  if  forced  to  attend,  their 
ears  are  deaf  to  what  is  said,  and  their  eyes  blind  to  what  is  done. 
They  sit,  but  do  not  listen  or  even  look.    A  block  of  wood  or  a  lump 
of  earth  could  not  be  more  indifferent.    Strange  to  say,  some  per- 
sons of  this  class  have  knowledge,  but  they  suffer  it  to  lie,  like 
money  in  a  miser's  chest,  unused  and  rusting.    Those  who  sit  next 
them  in  the  meetings  invariably  grow  cold  by  the  contact,  for  all 
the  influences  that  radiate  from  them  palsy  and  chill.    Even  the 
eye  of  the  speaker,  full  of  life  and  fire,  as  he  points  his  fellow  mem- 
bers to  better  methods  of  teaching,  or  inspires  them  with  greater  zeal 
in  the  performance  of  duty  or  higher  hopes  for  the  elevation  of  their 
profession,  loses  its  luster  as  it  rests  for  a  moment  upon  the  cold, 
blank  countenailce  of  the  dead  teacher  before  it. 

Let  us  follow  such  a  ^acher  to  his  school-room  and  observe  'his 
management.  Everything  about  the  room  bears  the  marks  of  indif- 
ference. Nothing  is  done  that  can  be  left  undone.  The  room  is  un- 
clean. The  walls  are  defaced  with  markings  and  things  thrown 
against  them.  The  furniture  is  out  of  place.  The  different  articles 
of  apparatus  once  in  use  are  lost  or  broken.  The  teacher  does  not 
seem  to  care  whether  his  pupils  are  present  or  absent,  what  they 
study,  or  whether  they  learn  or  do  not  learn.  He  insists  on  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  quiet,  what  he  calls  "  order;"  but  apart  from  that,  he 
is  supremely  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  children  committed  to  his 
care  are  growing  better  or  worse.  If  he  has  any  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  school  discipline,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  with  any 
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efforts  to  enforce  it.  As  to  trying  to  train  his  pupils  to  be  good 
men  and  good  women,  he  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  has  a 
certain  routine  of  exercises  which  he  follows  day  after  day,  with  as 
little  Tariation  as  if  he  were  turning  the  crank  of  a  grind-stone  or 
tramping  the  rounds  of  a  tread-mill.  To  him  his  school  is  nothing 
more  than  a  machine  which  he  is  employed  to  keep  moving  for  a  day 
or  a  month ;  and  if  it  "  runs,"  he  does  not  think  any  one  has  a  right 
to  complain.  "  I  keep  my  pupils  in  good  order  and  hear  them  saj- 
their  lessons,"  he  says,  "  and  this  is  all  I  am  paid  for  doing."  He 
opens  his  school  late  in  the  morning,  gives  long  recesses,  and  closes 
it  early  in  the  afternoons.  He  seldom  talks  with  his  pupils,  and 
never  takes  part  in  their  plays.  He  has  no  interest  in  anything  that 
Gonoems  them.  Their  joys  and  sorrows,  wishes  and  wants,  are 
nothing  to  him.  He  turns  the  crank  of  his  machine  so  many  times 
around  each  4&7i  and  his  work  is  done. 

The  recitation  is  the  most  vital  part  of  school-room  work.    At  the 
recitation,  teacher  and  pupil  meet  with  each  other  face  to  face,  mind 
to  mind,  heart  to  heart.     If  he  loves  his  teacher  as  he  ought,  a  pupil 
will  at  that  time  uncover  his  whole  inner  life  before  him ;  and  the 
teacher  is  faithless  to  his  high  trust  if  he  does  not  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented  of  planting  good  seed, — ^seed  that  in  due  time 
will  produce  the  fruition  of  true  manhood.    The  communication  of 
dry  knowledge  is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  at- 
tuning the  heart  to  virtue  or  awakening  in  it  the  high  purpose  of 
living  truly  and  acting  nobly.    And,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  in 
the  class-room,  immediately  before  his  pupils,  that  a  want  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  attended  with  the  most  melancholy 
results.    The  recitation  in  the  hands  of  the  dead  teacher  becomes  a 
mere  mechanical  round  of  question  and  answer.     The  teacher's  in- 
difference is  reflected  in  the  unspeaking  eyes  and  blank  countenances 
of  his  class.    There  is  on  their  part  no  awakened  intelRgence,  no 
giow  of  enthusiasm,  no  increased  love  for  truth.    They  come  to  the 
class,  answer  the  questions  asked,  and  go  back  to  their  seats  as  if 
they  were  parts  of  a  machine  that  the  teacher  set  in  motion.     Such 
i  dall,  dead  process  is  not  teaching, — it  may  be  called  by  such 
mechanical  name  as  pumping,  cramming,  grinding ;  but  surely  there 
is  nothing  like  teaching  in  it.    Teaching  is  not  this  lifeless,  soulless 
thbg.     The  true  teacher  is  not  dead,  but  lives  in  every  look,  in 
e?ery  word,  in  every  act. 
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These  dead  teachers  are  not  to  be  treated  like  trees  tolerated  in  a 
garden  for  their  shade,  although  they  bear  no  fruit,  but  like  old 
stumps  cumbering  the  ground ;  let  them  be  taken  out  at  once  by  the 
roots. — Pean.  Ed.  JourrvaL 


COMMERCE  OF  THE   WORLD. 

FOB   GEOGRAPHY  LESSONS. 

Teachbbs  will  find  the  following  general  list  of  the  principal 
productions  of  some  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  very  use- 
ful in  conducting  recitations  in  geography. 

France  exports  wine,  brandies,  silks,  fancy  articles,  furniture,  jew- 
elry, clocks,  watches,  paper,  perfumery,  and  fancy  good»  generally. 

Italy  exports  corn,  oil,  flax,  wines,  essences,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  fine 
marble,  soap,  paintings,  engravings,  mosaics,  and  salt. 

Prussia  export  linens,  woolens,  zinc,  articles  of  iron,  copper,  and 
brass,  indigo,  wax,  hams,  musical  instruments,  tobacco,  wine,  and 
porcelain. 

Germany  exports  wool,  woolen  goods,  linens,  rags,  com,  timber, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  wax,  tallow,  and  cattle. 

Austria  exports  minerals,  raw  and  manufactured  silk  thread,  glass, 
wax,  tar,  nut-gall,  w|ne,  honey,  and  mathematical  instruments. 

England  exports  cotton,  woolens,  glass,  hardware,  eathenware, 
cutlery,  iron,  metallic  ware,  salt,  coal,  watches,  tin,  silks,  and  linens. 

Russia  exports  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  flour,  iron,  copper,  linseed,  lard, 
hides,  wax,  duck,  cordage,  bristles,  furs,  potash,  and  tar. 

Spain  exports  wine,  brandy,  oil,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  quicksilver, 
sulphur,  salt,  cork,  saffron,  anchovies,  silks,  and  woolens. 

China  exports  tea,  rhubarb,  musk,  ginger,  borax,  zinc,  silks,  cassia, 
fiUigree  work,  ivory  ware,  lacquerated  ware,  and  porcelain. 

Turkey  exports  coffee,  opium,  silks,  drugs,  gums,  dried  fruit,  tobac- 
co, wines,  camel's  Iiair,  carpets,  shawls,  camlets,  and  morocco. 

Hindoostan  exports  gold  and  silver,  cochineal,  indigo,  sarsaparilla, 
vanilla,  jalap,  fustic,  Campeachy  wood,  pimento,  drugs,  and  dye-stuflfe. 

Brazil  exports  coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  rice,  hides,  dried  meats,  tallow, 
gold,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  gums,  mahogany,  and  India 
rubber. 
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West  India  exports  sagar,  molasses,  rum,  tobacco,  cigars,  mahog- 
any, dye-wood,  coffee,  pimento,  fresh  fruits  and  preserves,  wax,  gin- 
ger, and  other  spices. 

Switzerland  exports  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  tallow,  dried  fruit,  linen, 
silks,  velvet,  lace,  jewelry,  paper,  and  gunpowder. 

East  India  exports  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  paper,  rice,  indigo,  gold 
dust,  camphor,  benzine,  sulphur,  indigo,  ivory,  rattans,  sandal  wood, 
zinc,  and  nuts. 

United  States  exports  principally  agricultural  produce,  cotton, 
tobacco,  flour,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  lumber,  turpentine,  and  wear- 
ing apparel. 


HARD  STUDY  KILLS  NOBODY. 

Thoitght  is  the  life  of  the  brain,  as  exercise  is  the  life  of  the 
body.  There  can  be  no  more  such  a  thing  as  a  healthy  brain»  as  to 
the  mental  department,  without  'thought,  study,  than  there  can 
be  a  healthful  body  without  exercise.  And  as  physical  exercise 
preserves  the  body  in  health,  so  thought,  which  is  the  exercise  of  the 
brain,  keeps  it  well.  But  here  the  parallel  ends ;  we  may  exercise, 
work  too  much,  but  we  cannot  think  too  much,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pressing ourselves,  for  both  writing  and  talking  are  a  relief  to  the 
mind;  they  are  in  a  sense  its  play;  its  diversion.  Pent  up  thoughts 
may  kill,  as  pent  up  steam  wrecks  the  locomotive.  The  expression 
of  thought  is  like  working  off  the  steam  from  the  boiler.  When 
dei^gymen  break  down,  or  public  men,  or  professors  in  colleges,  or 
other  literary  institutions  get  sick  and  die,  the  universal  cry  is, 
"  over  study,"  "  too  much  responsibility,"  "  too  much  mental  applica- 
tion." It  is  never  so ;  not  in  a  single  case  since  the  world  began ; 
we  defy  proof,  and  will  open  our  pages  to  any  authenticated  case. 
If  a  man  will  give  himself  sleep  enough,'*and  will  eat  enough  nutri- 
tious food  at  proper  intervals,  and  will  spend  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  open  air  every  day,  he  may  study,  work,  and  write,  until  he  is 
a&  gray  as  a  thousand  rats,  and  will  be  still  young  in  mental  vigor 
and  clearness.  Where  is  the  man  of  renown  who  lived  plainly, 
regularly,  temperately,  and  died  early? — HaXCs  Journal  of  HeaLth. 


Self-conceit  is  the  attendant  of  ignorance. 
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PROGRAJVIME  OF  DAILY  RECITATION  FOR  AN 

UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

BY  JOHN  HANCOCK,  SUPT.  OF  SCHOOLS,  CINCINNATI. 

Very  many  teachers  in  ungraded  schools  do  not  economize  school 
time  as  ttey  might,  if  they  followed  some  well-devised  programme  of 
daily  recitation.  It  is  to  assist  this  class  that  the  following  has  been 
prepared.    We  hope  that  it  niay  prove  of  service  to  many : 

TIME.  FORENOON. 

9.00  to  9.15.  Opening  Exercise. 

9.15  "  9.25.  Abecedarians. 

9.25  «  9.35.  First  Readers. 

9.35  «  9.50.  Second  Readers. 

9.50  "  10.10.  First  Class  in  Arithmetic. 

10.10  "  10.25.  Third  Readers. 

10.25  "  10.40.  Recess. 

10.40  «  11.00.  Second  Class  in  Arithmetic 

11.00  «  11.10.  Abecedarians. 

11.10  «  11.25.  First  Class  in  Geography. 

11.25  «  11.40.  First  Readers. 

11.40  "  11.55.  Fourth  Readers. 

11.55  «  12.00.  RoU  Call,  etc. 

AFTERNOON. 

1.30  to  1.40.  Abecedarians. 

1.40  ^  1.55.  First  Class  in  Grammar. 

1.55  "  2.05.  First  Readers. 

2.05  "  2.20.  Second  Class  in  Geography. 

2.20  "  2.35.  Second  Readers. 

2.35  «  2.50.  Fifth  Readers. 

2.50  "  3.05.  Recess. 

3.05  ^  3.20.  Second  Class  in  Grammar. 

3.20  "  3.30.  Abecedarians. 

3.30  *»  3.50.  Writing. 

3.50  "  4.10.  Higher  Qass  Recitation. 

4.10  ''  4.30.  Miscellaneous  Exercises. 

Abecedarians  should  have  at  least  four  recitations  per  day.    The 
time  assigned  for  their  recitations,  if  well  employed,  is  amply  suffi- 
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cient  to  enable  the  teacher  to  give  a  very  short  object-lesson,  intro- 
dncing  the  word  she  designs  making  the  basis  of  her  lesson,  the 
elementary  sounds  of  that  word,  and  the  characters  representing 
these  sounds.  These  characters  the  children  should  practice  making 
in  script^  between  recitations. 

It  will  be  seen  I  have  allowed  no  separate  time  for  spelling.  I 
expect  that  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  reading  and  other 
branches,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  writing.  One  good  way  of 
applying  this  method  is,  to  dictate  sentences  to  the  pupils  containing 
the  words  to  which  it  is  desired  to  give  special  attention.  First 
Reader  pupils  should  copy  their  reading  lessons  neatly  upon  their 
slates^  between  recitations.  This  will  serve  to  impress  the  forms  of 
words  on  their  memories.  Indeed,  all  the  lower  classes  should  do 
much  of  this  copying. 

The  time  ^assigned  to  the  abecedarians  and  the  lower  reading 
classes,  for  regular  recitations,  may  be  occasionally  taken  for  lessons 
in  counting,  in  elementary  arithmetic,  in  object-lessons,  in  language, 
and  in  oral  geography,  though  language-lessons  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  every  recitation. 

The  teacher's  first  object,  in  an  ungraded  school,  should  be  to 
reduce  the  number  of  her  classes  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum. 
Her  success  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  concentration  of  her  eflforts. 
Hence  I  have  made  provision  for  but  two  classes  in  each  of  the  three 
leading  subjects, — arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  ;  and  I  should 
always  make  a  stand  against  having  a  greater  number  of  regvXar 
classes  than  this.  Oral  instruction  may  be  given  from  time  to  time 
in  these  subjects  to  pupils  in  the  lower  cls^ses. 

Where  drawing  is  taught — and  iU  dements  should  be  taught  in 
every  school — ^two  recitations  per  week  may  be  taken  from  the  writ- 
ing for  that  purpose.   Provision  has  also  been  made  for  one  recitation 
per  day  in  some  higher  branch  of  study,  ^uch  as  algebra,  natural 
philosophy,  etc.,  though  I  think  it  well  to  discourage  pupils  in  country 
schools  from  entering  upon  such  subjects,  as  it  is  far  more  important 
tEat  they  should  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
hranches. 

Miscellaneous  exercises  will  embrace  composition  writing,  declama- 
tion, select  readings,  vocal  music,  moral  lessons,  etc. —  Conn,  School 
J&wmal, 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  BY 

TOPICS. 

Pbepabed  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  English  History,  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools,  by  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent. 

1.  The  Roman  conquest — when  and  by  whom  begun  an  J  com- 
pleted. The  Saxon  conquest — when  and  by  whom.  King  Arthur. 
The  Heptarchy.     The  Monarchy. 

2.  The  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great — ^his  character.  The  Danish 
conquest.    The  battle  of  Hastings. 

3.  The  character  of  William  the  Conqueror  (Burke).  The  Nor- 
man language.  Tried  by  Jury.  The  curfew  bell.  The  Forest  Laws. 
Doomsday  book. 

4.  The  first  Plantagenet.  Eleanor.  Thomas  I  Becket.  The  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon.  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Character  of 
Henry  I.  Gothic  Architecture.  The  arts  of  luxury.  Richard  Cesar 
de  Lion — ^his  character.  Magna  Charta.  Charter  of  the  Forest. 
House  of  Commons.  Conquest  of  Wales  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  Battle  of  Dunbar.  William  Wallace.  Robert  Bruce.  Char- 
acter of  Edward  I.  Taxation.  English  Parliaments.  Bannockburo^ 
Battle  of  Cressy.  Calais.  Battle  of  Poictiers.  Character  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  the  result  of  his  wars.  Chivalry.  Wickliffe.  Otter- 
burn.    Chevy  Chase.    Chaucer. 

5-6.  Wars  of  the  Roses — origin  and  termination  thereof.  Battle 
of  Agincourt.  Joan  of  Arc.  The  Art  of  Printing.  Character  of 
Richard  III. 

7.  Sovereigns  of  the  Tudor  family,  and  the  dates  of  the  beginning 
of  its  reign.  Character  of  Henry  VII. — ^his  reign.  The  beginning 
of  the  English  Navy.  Henry  VIII.  Flodden.  Cranmer.  Wolaey. 
The  Reformation.  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Jane 
Grey.  The  characteristic  of  Mary's  reign.  Elizabeth.  The  great 
names  in  literature.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Invincible  Arma- 
da. The  maritime  chiefs.  The  statesmen.  The  favorites  and  court- 
iers.   Sir  Philip  Sidney.    The  character  of  Elizabeth  and  her  reign. ' 

8.  The  Stuart  family — dates  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  reign. 
The  Puritans.  Charles  I.  Tonnage,  poundage,  and  ship-money. 
John  .Hampden.  Strafford  and  Laud.  Parliament  of  1640.  Im- 
peachment  of  members  by  the  King.   Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  The 
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four  battles  between  the  King  and  Parliament.  Cromwell.  Dunbar. 
Worcester.  Navigation  Act.  Admiral  Blake.  The  Little  Parlia- 
ment The  Protectorate.  Richard  Cromwell.  The  Restoration. 
Dunkirk.  The  Cabal.  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Lord  Russell  and  Al- 
gernon Sydney.  James  TL  Jeffries.  William  III.  and  the  Glorious 
Revolntion.  The  British  Constitution.  The  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
Queen  Anne.  Duke  of  Marlborough — his  victories.  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland.     Whigs  and  Tories. 

9.  The  house  of  Brunswick.  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  Peace  of 
Aii-la-Chapelle.  Battle  of  Culloden.  General  Wolfe.  National 
Debt.  Lord  Chatham.  French  Revolution.  William  Pitt.  Nelson. 
Wellington.  Navarino.  Parliamentary  Reform.  Abolition  of  slav- 
ery. Victoria.  Free  Trade.  Corn  Laws.  Penny  Postage.  Rail- 
roads. The  Oppression  of  Ireland.  Catholic  Emancipation.  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Wars  in  India,  China,  and  the  Crimea.  Extension  of 
Suflfrage.  National  Education.  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland. 


INFLUENCE  OF   A  NEWSPAPER. 

A  SCHOOL-TEACHER,  who  has  been  engaged  a  long  time  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  witnessed  the  influence  of  a  newspaper  upon  the  minds 
of  a  familf  of  children,  writes  as  follows : 

^  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  universal  fact,  without  exception,  that 
those  scholars,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  who  have  access  to  news- 
papers at  home,  when  compared  with  those  who  have  not,  are 

1.  Better  readers,  excelling  in  pronunciation,  and  consequently 
read  more  understandingly.  « 

2.  They  are  better  spellers,  and  define  words  with  ease  and  accu- 
racy. 

3.  They  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  geography  in  almost  halt 
the  time  it  requires  others,  as  the  newspaper  has  made  them  familiar 
with  the  location  of  the  most  important  places,  nations,  their  govern- 
ments and  doings,  on  the  globe. 

4.  They  are  better  grammarians;  for,  having  become  so  familiar 
with  every  variety  in  the  newspaper,  from  the  common-place  adver 
tisement  to  the  finished  and  classical  oration  of  the  statesman,  they 
more  readily  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  consequently 
toalyze  its  construction  with  accuracy." 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE  EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  year  brings  to  our  notice  the  status  of 
educational  affairs  in  the  State.  Our  new  governor,  in  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  speaks  of  education  at  some  length,  and  in  terms  of 
kindly  interest,  as  follows : 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  above  another  that  commends  our  institutions  to 
the  approval  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  our  common-school  system,  by  T^hich 
the  means  of  education  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people.  Its 
creation  was  the  crowning  act  of  the  wise  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  our  surest  guarantee  of  national  prosperity  and  proig- 
ress,  and  a  pledge  of  the  increasing  grandeur  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"  We  are  paying  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  annually  to  sap- 
port  our  common  schools,  which  is  about  eight  dollars  per  scholar,  counting 
the  average  attendance.  This  sum  is  generously  and  willingly  paid  by  the 
tax-payers  of  the  State,  who  only  demand,  as  they  have  a  right  to  expect, 
that  this  large  sum  be  honestly  and  wisely  appropriated. 

"  Our  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  efficient  supervision,*and  other 
improved  instrumentalities,  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results. 

'^  We  are  already  beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  of  our  normal  schools  in 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
these  institutions.  Not  that  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  are  always 
tlie  best  teachers,  for  no  system  of  education  or  training  can  make  a  good 
teacher  of  unfit  Inaterial.  I  only  assert,  what  all  experience  proves,  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  who  has  had  special  training  for  the 
duties  of  his  profession  wiU  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  one  who  has  had 
no  such  advantages. 

"  Some  of  the  measures  recently  adopted  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  our 
public  schools  may  be  regarded  as  experiments,  to  be  continued  or  modified 
as  the  result  of  experience  may  dictate.  The  friends  of  these  measures  kre 
confident  that  they  will  be  of  great  practical  benefit;  others  doubt  it.  Since 
they  have  been  put  in  practice,  it  is  best  to  aUow  the  question  of  their  utility 
to  be  settled  by  actual  demonsti'ation.  No  very  serious  consequences  can 
result  fi'om  giving  them  a  fair  trial.  If,  after  such  trial,  they  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, they  will,  of  course,  be  repealed. 

"  I  dbmmend  this  important  interest,  with  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent, to  your  careful  consideration.'' 
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We  condense  his  remarks  concerning  the  Agricultural  College : 
"  The  advantages  of  combining  intellectual  training  with  physical  exercise 
in  some  productive  industry,  in  institutions  for  the  education  of  young  men, 
have  not,  in  my  estimation,  been  fully  appreciated.  Such  institutions  are 
especially  desirable  for  the  large  class  of  young  men  who  propose  to  engage 
in  industrial  pursuits,  and  who  cannot  a£ford  the  time  and  expense  necessary 
to  complete  a  coarse  of  study  beyond  what  is  required  to  prepare  them  for 
the  intelligent  performance  of  the  practical  business  and  duties  of  life. 

"The  tuition  being  free,  and  the  opportunity  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  of 
hoard,  are,  to  many  of  the  most  promising  of  our 'young  men,  important* 
advantages.  To  meet  this  general  want,  the  national  legislature  made  the 
appropriation  which  enabled  each  State  in  the  Union  to  establish  a  *  College 
oi  A^culture  and  Mechanic  Arts.'  Maine  has,  I  believe,  done  wisely  in 
accepting  the  grant,  and  pledging  herself  to  conform  to  the  terms  prescribed. 

**  In  this  institution  the  students  are  expected  to  apply  in  practice,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  principles  taught  in  the  books.  The  combination  of 
aetaal  practice  with  theoretical  instruction,  secures  a  more  valuable  knowl- 
edge of  any  science  than  the  mere  study  of  theories,  however  thorough  it 
maybe. 

"Educate  young  men  in  a  well-managed  industrial  college,  and  the  addi- 
tional physical  force  and  mental  activity  acquired  would  greatly  improve 
their  chances  for  professional  success,  and,  failing  in  that,  they  have,  in  their 
ahftity  to  labor,  a  sure  means  of  support  and  usefulness. 

"This  college  will,  I  trust,  perform  another  important  mission.  The  dis- 
position to  shun  manual  labor  under  the  false  impression  that  it  is  incompat- 
ible with  respectability  and  good  social  position,  is  becoming  alarmingly 
prevalent,  and  requires  correction.  That  labor,  intelligently  directed,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  the  most  honorable 
attainments  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be  learned  by  young 
persons  of  both  sexes.  This  college,  if  properly  conducted,  will  do  much 
toward  the  creation  of  a  more  desirable  public  sentiment  on  this  subject. 
Tonng  men  educated  here,  and  becoming  familiar  with  agricultural  and 
meebanical  employments,  will  be  more  likely  to  engage  in  such  pursuits, 
this  is  a  result  greatly  to  be  desired  when  we  remember  that  this  field  is 
sofiforing  for  more  workers,  while  many  of  the  professions  are  crowded  almost 
to  starvation. 

*'In  these  suggestions  I  would  detract  nothing  from  the  acknowledged 
merits  of  our  other  colleges,  or  their  invaluable  services  in  the  great  educa- 
tional work  of  the  country.  They  will  continue  to  receive,  as  they  deserve, 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  people. 

''I  am  confident  that  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
tkeHechanic  Arts  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tash,  principal  of  the  LewisUm  High  School,  for  a 
neat  catalogue  of  that  institution. 

6 
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NO  RETREAT. 

OuB  law-makers  at  the  State  capital  have  commenoed  their  winter's  work ; 
but  at  this  present  writing  (Jan.  16)  their  programme  is  not  sufficiently 
outlined  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  we  may,  or  may  not,  expect  of  them  in 
the  way  of  educational  legislation.    Some  of  the  newspaper  correspondents, 
howeyer,  intimate  that  there  is  to  be  a  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  taivor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  law  passed  last  winter,  giving  the  superintending  school 
committee  the  power  to  employ  teachers,  also  to  abolish  the  office  of  coun^ 
supervisors.    We  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  done.     The 
law  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  teachers  is  a  good  one.    It  has  -worked 
weU  elsewhere,  and  it  works  advantageously  in  Maine  wherever  it  has  a  fair 
chance.    Common  sense  and  experience  both  indorse  it  as  a  good  law.    We 
hope  it  will  remain  on  the  statute  book.    As  to  county  supervisors,  they  are 
doing  a  good  work.    They  have  initiated  a  kind  of  agitation  in  educational 
matters,  that  must  be  carried  further  or  our  schools  will  never  be  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  what  they  may  be  if  the  people  will  work.    Let  the  county 
supervisors  be  a  permanent  feature  of  our  educational  policy.    It  would  be 
a  lasting  shame  for  Maine  to  retreat  from  her  present  position,  and  aUow 
her  schools  to  go  backward. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Wb  often  receive  letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  normal  schools,  and  ask- 
ing for  information  concerning  them.  Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  such 
schools  in  New  England,  with  names  of  principals,  etc. 

Maine.  Eastern  School,  at  Castine,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  principaL  For  both 
sexes.  Western  School,  at  Farmington,  C.  C.  Rounds,  principal  For  both 
sexes. 

Massaohusrits.    ScUenif  D.  B.  Hogan,  principal.    For  ladies.   Bridgewaier, 

*  A.  G.  Boyden,  principaL    For  both  sexes.    Frcawfnghamf  Annie  E.  Johnson, 

principal.    For  ladies.   Wes^ldj  J.  W.  Dickinson,  principal  For  both  sexes. 

Connecticut.    New  Britain,  L  N.  Carleton,  principal.    For  both  sexes. 

Vermont.  Randolph,  E.  Oonant,  principaL  For  both  sexes.  CasUeUm,  R. 
G.  Williams,  principaL  For  both  sexes.  Johnson,  S.  H.  Pearl,  principaL 
For  both  sexes. 

New  Hampshire  has  recently  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school,  and  the  trustees  have  just  voted  to  locate  it  at  Plymouth, 

Rhode  Island  formerly  had  a  school  at  Bristol,  but  it  is  not  now  in  oper- 
ation. Next  month  we  wUl  give  the  course  of  study  in  some  of  these 
schools. 


Destruction  of  School-houses  bt  Fms.  —  The  academy  building  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  weeks  since.  It  was  a  build- 
ing of  some  historic  interest,  for  it  had  had  within  its  walls,  as  pupils, 
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Dtniel  Webster,  Bdward  Eyerett,  Lewis  Cass,  and  many  others  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  life. 

limeriok  Academy  in  this  State  was  also  consumed  by  fire  about  the  same 
timeL    A  winter  term  had  jnst  commenced  with  a  good  number  of  pupils. 

A  good  high  school  building  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  the  third  loss  we 
bsTe  to  record. 


OuB  modem  course  of  living  begets  a  condition  of  the  body  that  requires 
oecasional  relief.  The  system  becomes  enfeebled,  deranged,  clogged,  and 
labors  in  its  task.  The  mind  sympathizes  with  it,  and  they  both  sink,  or  are 
depTSBsed  together.  To  restore  the  vital  energies,  purge  the  system— cleanse 
the  blood— take  Ayer's  Pills.    (Glasgow  (Ky. )  Free  Press. 


WsBsrnEB'B  Unabbcdgbd  Iu^dstrated. — Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  are  con- 
fident that  no  other  living  language  has  a  dictionary  which  so  fully  and 
fiuthAilly  sets  forth  its  present  condition  as  this  last  edition  of  Webster  does 
that  of  our  written  and  spoken  English  tongue.— Hiaf7>6r'0  Magazine. 


TouB  faded  locks  can  be  restored  to  all  their  youthiUl  beauty  by  using 
Natubb's  Haib  Bbbtoratiyb,  which  is  free  from  all  dangerous  drugs.  See 
advertisement. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Baskebviuje's  Enoubche  Spbache.    By  Gustav  Fischer.    New  York:  E. 
Steiger. 

This  book  is  an  English  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Germans  learning  our 
language.  So  far  as  our  judgment  goes,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
(he  way  is  well  prepared  for  an  easy  approach  to  an  understanding  of  the 
English  tongue.  Dae  regard  is  had  not  only  to  the  difficulties  which  a  person 
has  to  overcome  in  learninff  a  language  which  to  him  is  a  foreign  one,  but 
abo  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  the  English  language  presents  to  one 
speaking  German.  In  this  respect  we  think  this  book  is  peculiarly  happy. 
It  will  also  be  a  useful  book  for  Americans  who  have  a  knowledge  of  German, 
er  who  are  learning  that  language,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  each  language  to 
the  learner  from  a  new  standpoint 

The  publisher,  Mr.  Steiger,  32  and  34  Frankfort  street,  New  York,  has  a 
very  huge  list  of  German  books  in  every  department;  and  those  wishing  to 
purchase,  or  to  keep  posted  in  regard  to  German  literature,  will  do  well  to 
ezimine  his  numerous  catalogues. 

A  Coiaa«r.  ABrrmacnc.        ' 

IRTEBMEDIATB  AlUTHMETIC. 

Phoubt  AsirHMRnc.    By  E.  E.  White.    Cincinnati:  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 
This  series  of  arithmetics  is  called  the  Graded  Series^  being  specially 
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id  to  graded  schoolB.  Its  author,  fonnerl^  State  Buperiiit«adent  of 
Bchools  in  Ohio,  and  now  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Monthly  of  that 
is  a  man  well  versed  in  educational  affairs,  and  particularly  bo  with  the 
ig  operations  of  our  public  schools,  Heoce  he  has  rare  qualifications 
iptinjt  a  series  of  teit-booka  to  actual  use  in  the  school-room.  He  has 
iven  us  three  text-books  in  arithmetic  which  we  think  will  meet  with 
Each  is  moderat«  in  size,  for  its  kind,  and  neither  is  an  epitome  of  a 
ding  one.  They  all  combine  mental  and  written  exercises,  and  the 
les  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  principles  under  consideration 
>  give  the  pupil  thorough  and  independent  discipline  and  practice, 
superfluous  matter,  often  found  in  arithmetics,  is  verj  properly 
d;  while  other  features  are  introduced  which  bring  the  aeries  fully  up 
tke  times  and  make  it  tresh  and  useful.  The  books  are  philosophical 
actical, — two  of  the  best  features  which  a  teit-book  can  possess.  Wo 
re  had  room  to  specify  ftirther ;  but  we  have  not. 

Fhiladelphii: 

.  grammar  has  some  very  excellent  features  worthy  of  examination  by 
rs.  In  addition  Co  the  usual  elements  of  grammar,  it  has  copious 
ses  for  translation  from  Latin  into  English,  and  the  reverse,  which  are 
;ood.  It  is  evidently  made  by  one  who  understands  the  work  to  be 
n  the  school-room. 
SHT3  OF  Rhbtobic.    By  Henry  Copp^e.    Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butter  A 

author  of  this  treatise  has  left  somewhat  the  beaten  track  in  which 
have  gone,  and  given  more  attention  than  is  generally  found  in  school 
es  upon  this  subject  to  some  of  the  high  departments  of  the  subject 
the  different  kinds  of  discourse,  invention,  arrangement,  and  style  he  it 
till  and  successful  in  his  mode  of  treatment 

Lnaxttic  Ajiatouv,  PRTSioLoar,  and  HvaiENS.  By  Calvin  Cutter. 
iladelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

:7utter  was  one  of  the  first  to  publish  a  pt^ular  text-book  on  physiology 
I  use  of  schools.    After  issuing  several  other  works,  and  in  various  edi- 

and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  now  gives  us  this 
IS  the  result,  we  suppose,  of  his  experience  and  maturer  studies.  We 
it  to  be  quite  an  improvement  on  previous  works. 

I  French  Contbbsatioh  Gramuar.  Revised  by  Professor  Bocher, 
tnictorin  French  in  Hsjrard  College.  Boston:  S.  B.  Uibino. 
I's  Grammar  has  already  an  established  reputation.  It  is  preeminently 
tjcal  grammar,  for  it  can  be  used ;  and  it  has  very  little  that  one  does 
stually  need  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  use  of  the 
b  language.  It  is  probably  excelled  by  bo  manual  now  in  use. 
Thistles — Grapes  ?  By  Mrs.  Ecloart  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
i  racy  and  quite  interesting  story  forms  No.  862  of  Harpers'  Library  of 
.  Novels. 
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Sbixssfeabb's  Cohedy  of  the  MERCHAirr  OF  Venice.  Edited  hj  Wm. 
J.  Rolfe.  New  York:  Harper  &  Rrothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short  A 
Harmon. 

The  editor  and  publisher  have  done  a  good  service  to  the  reading  public 

m  issuing  this  neat  little  volume.    It  is  elegantly  illustrated  and  bound  in 

flexible  covers,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  text,  essays  on  the  Life  and 

Woits  of  Shakespeare ;  the  History  of  the  Play ;  the  Sources  of  the  Plot ; 

Critical  Comments  on  the  Play ;  Full  Explanatory  Notes ;  and  an  Index  of 

Words  Explained. 

Light  at  Evening  Time.  A  Book  of  Support  and  Comfort  for  the  Aged. 
Edited  by  John  Stanford  Holmes,  D.  D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  source  of  comfort  and  support  to  the  aged, 

and  contains  a  variety  of  brief  articles  from  various  sources,  printed  in  large 

type  upon  fine  tinted  paper,  and  appropriately  bound.    The  wholesome  re- 

tigions  truth  which  everywhere  pervades  the  selections  will  be  most  grateful 

and  comforting  to  the  class  of  people  for  whom  the  book  is  written. 

HiaroBT  OF  Louis  Fourteen rn.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

No  series  of  books  for  the  young  has  been  more  deservedly  popular  than 

Abbotts  series  of  histories.    The  numbers  in  the  series  has  now  reached 

tiiirty  or  more.    This  volume  is  written  in  Mr.  Abbott's  peculiarly  vivacious 

and  interesting  style,  and  will  be  very  attractive  to  people  of  all  ages.    It 

lets  one  into  the  interior  of  the  life  of  royalty  in  a  way  that  is  intensely 

interesting. 

A  GER1LA.N  Reader.  By  George  F.  Comfort.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  author's 
work,  entitled  the  German  Course.  It  has  nearly  300  pages  of  excellent  se- 
lections, in  prose  and  poetry,  and  of  great  variety,  accompanied  by  copious 
explanatory  notes  and  a  good  vocabulary. 

BocHEB  Otto's  French  Reader.  New  York :  Leypoldt  <&  Holt.  Boston : 
S.  R.  Urbino. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  book  has  given  us  a  very  favorable  impres- 
lion  of  its  merits.  The  selections  embrace  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
classic  and  modem  French,  which  are  well  arranged,  and  accompanied  by 
explanatory  notes  with  references  to  Otto's  Grammar,  elsewhere  noticed  in 
tins  number  of  the  JournaL  The  style  in  which  the  book  is  issued  is  worthy 
of  commendation. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  Pylodet's  Second  French  Reader,  con- 
taining entertaining  and  easy  lessons  in  prose  and  verse,  well  adapted  for 
those  who  have  mastered  the  elements  of  the  language.  Many  of  the  se- 
lections are  appropriately  illustrated,  and  a  good  vocabulary  is  added  to 
the  work, 

Scbibneb's  Monthly,  which  started  well,  increases  in  merit  with  every 
uine.    The  February  number  is  excellent. 


^ 
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The  Fibst  Six  Books  op  Viboil's  MTmm,     Edited  by  Thomas  Chase. 
Philadelphia:  Eldredge  A  Brother. 

Chase  &  Stuart's  Glas^cal  Series  has  alreiady  become  well  established  as  a 
very  neat  and  valuable  one  for  teachers  and  pupils.  This  volume,  the  sixth 
of  the  series,  we  think,  contains  the  first  six  books  of  the  ^neid  in  a  very 
neat  text,  followed  by  explanatory  notes,  brief,  but  astute  and  judicious, 
with  references  to  several  of  the  Latin  grammars  most  in  use ;  also,  a  very 
carefully  prepared  vocabulary,  a  metrical  index,  and  an  index  of  proper 
names.  It  is  a  very  choice  Uttle  volume  which  all  lovers  of  Latin  will  wel- 
come with  pleasure. 

Amthmetical  Questions.    By  U.  J.  Knisely.    Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait 
&  Co. 

A  very  convenient  little  manual  of  several  hundred  examples  and  questions 

for  miscellaneous  practice  in  arithmetical  work. 

The  National  School  Songster.     By  Asa  Fitz.     Boston:   D.  C-  Coles- 
worthy. 

A  very  good  little  book  for  schools,  in  paper  covers,  and  occupying  only  32 

pages.    It  contains  some  very  good  music. 

The  Phkenoloqical  Journal,  for  January,  cohtains,  "  The  Beechers  of 
To-day,"  with  five  excellent  portraits ;  Importance  of  Chemistry ;  H.  B.  Claf- 
lin,  the  eminent  merchant;  Dream-land,  the  Nature  of  Dreams;  Physical 
Education— Eating  and  Mental  Action— Dyspepsia,  etc.;  Woman's  Sphere 
and  Infiuence ;  R.  B.  Woodward,  of  California ;  Decision,  its  relation  to  a 
successful  life ;  The  Mormon  People,  who  and  what  they  are,  their  Keligion, 
Social  Life,  Accomplishments,  and  Prospects;  The  Study  of  Man;  ''What 
shall  I  do?"  The  Condor,  illustrated, — and  a  dozen  other  articles,  brief, 
pertinent,  and  interesting.  Single  numbers,  30  cents;  for  the  year,  $3,  in- 
cluding a  handsome  chromo  premium.  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  389  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Every  Saturday,  the  weekly  illustrated  paper  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood 
<fe  Co.  (late  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.),  Boston,  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
is  now  a  first-class  paper,  both  in  respect  to  its  literary  matter  and  its  illus- 
trations. The  latter  place  it  in  the  first  rank  as  a  work  of  art.  It  has  an 
able  editorial  corps,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  it  the  best  paper  of  the 
kind  on  the  continent  Either  in  numbers,  or  when  bound,  it  will  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  libraiy  or  center-table. 

Mr.  George  A.  Gardner,  7  Exchange  Street,  Portland,  is  agent  for  the 
work,  and  will  be  happy  to  furnish  it  on  the  same  terms  as  the  publishers. 

New  York  Observer  Year  Book  and  Almanac  for  1871,  is  a  very  valu- 
able work  for  reference,  as  it  contains  the  names  and  residence  of  nearly 
all  the  clergymen  in  the  U.  S.  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  medical 
and  law  schools,  besides  much  other  civil,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
information,  and  a  directory  of  New  York  city,  as  published  in  1786,  price, 
one  dollar.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  every  subscriber  to  the  Observer,  which  is 
$3  a  year,  who  pay  one  year  in  advance.  ^ 
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PmntBYhYAmA.  The  Beport  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  Pennsylyania,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  is  at  hand  and  is  a  docu- 
Bont  of  much  interest.  Some  of  the  items  in  the  statistics  are  large. 
Knmber  of  schools,  14,212 ;  number  of  teachers,  17,612 ;  number  of  pupils, 
888^.  Total  cost  of  schools,  including  expenditures  of  all  kinds,  $7,771,761. 
Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $15,887,188. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School  and  accompanying  documents,  has  been  sent  us,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  school,  under  the  care  of  Principal  John  S.  Hart,  is  in  a 
fiomishing  condition.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  past 
ynr  wu  as  follows:  Normal  school,  292;  Model  school,  563;  Famum  pre- 
pantory  school,  281.    Total,  1136. 

TiLTON*8  Journal  op  Hobtic?ui«turk  and  Flobal  Maoazinb,  published 
by  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  takes  the  lead-in  publications  of  the  kind. 
Its  great  variety  of  original  and  selected  matter,  its  beautiful  illustrations, 
and  its  superior  typographical  excellences  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  flow- 
ers and  fruit    Published  monthly  at  $1.50  per  year. 

A  Siren.  By  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  is  the  title  of  No.  353  of  Harper's 
Library  of  Select  Novels ;  a  very  readable  story,  and  one  that  grows  in  inter- 
eit  and  ends  well. 

LippiNCOTr*8  Universal  Pronouncino  Dictionart  of  Bioorapht  and 
ICttholooy,  Nos.  18-22,  is  now  brought  down  to  Leopold,  and  fUlly  sustains 
its  merits.    When  completed  it  will  be  a  splendid  addition  to  any  library. 

The  catsdogue  of  Monmouth  Academy  for  1869-70  is  received.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Smith  is  principal,  assisted  by  a  good  corps  of  assistants.  During  the  past 
year  there  was  a  total  of  106,  and  an  aggregate  of  201  pupils  In  attendance. 

We  have  a  Beport  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Teacher's  In- 
stitute of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  large  double -column  pam- 
phlet of  fifty-six  pages.  It  contains  the  lectures  and  papers  given,  the  songs 
rang,  names  of  those  in  attendance,  etc.    A  very  good  idea. 

The  Ck)NNBcncirT  Journal  of  Education  has  been  received  and  makes 
itB  appearance  in  good  style,  and  with  an  able  corps  of  editors.    Success  to 
it 

The  current  issne  of  LippincotVs  Magazine  contains  a  great  variety  of  ar- 
ticles upon  subjects  of  an  entertaining  character.  The  full-page  illustration 
which  accompanies  the  story  entitled  ^  The  Marquis  "  is  very  beautiful. 

QoDKT  for  February  is  promptly  at  hand,  and  maintains  its  position  at  the 
head  of  its  class.  Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  writers  of  note  con- 
trfbnte  to  this  number. 

Pkhbeson's  Ladies'  Magazine  is  the  best  $2  ladies'  magazine  published, 
and  the  interest  in  all  its  departments,  literary,  domestic,  and  mechanical  is 
ftdly  up  to  the  times. 
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The  Tottno  People^s  Helper  is  a  most  admirable  illustrated  monthly, 
published  by  Mr.  Vose,  at  Rockland,  at  60  cents  a  year,  or  with  the  JouBirAL 
OF  Education  for  35  cents.  It  contains  sixteen  pages  of  instructive  and 
profitable  reading  for  the  young. 

Harper's  for  this  month  is  excellent.  The  article  on  Glass-blowvig  is 
worth  twice  the  cost  of  a  number. 

Tete  Nursery  is  a  monthly  feast  of  good  things  for  the  children. 

Fritz  Renter's  story  in  LittelVs  Living  Age  increases  in  interest  as  it  pro- 
gresses. 

Arthur's  Ladies*  Home  Magazine  has  a  good  variety  of  reading  and 
fashion  plates  this  month. 

Teschers  wanting  situationfi,  and  those  in  want  of  tpachors,  can  have  notices  like  those  be' 
low  published  thr^»p  months  or  vn\iT(},free.  by  addr(».-«sing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
■tatlnjr  definitely  their  waut^,  &c.#Bnd.  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclo.^ing  a  stamp. 

A.  E.  CiiASB.  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Farmington;  J.  S.  Barkku.,  LewUton; 
W.  ii.  Lambert,  Augusta;  G.  T.  Flbtorer,  Casttine. 

TEACHERS    1¥ANTIIV<2    8ITUATIOIVS. 

OETTTLEJiXK. 

No.  1.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  Would  prefer  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Natorsl  Sciences.  Can  also  teach  Vooal  Music  and  Penmanship.  Will  work  first  term  for 
moderate  salary.  Can  give  the  best  of  reference.  lias  bad  five  years'  experience.  Wishes 
a  sitaation  for  spring  or  whole  year. 


CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  tho  Journal  of  Bdoeatioa 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  In  paren- 
thesis being  toe  regular  price  of  each : 

•  10.50.     Webster's  lilustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  {812.00). 
f  8.50.    Litteirs  Living  Aqe.  {$8.00). 
f6.00.     IVebstp.r'a  National  Pictorial  Dintionartf  {86.00). 
i5.50.     The  Nation  {S5.00),  Erery  Sattirday  {83.00). 

t5.00.     Eclectic  Magazine  {85.00). 
4.83.     The  ApplHmis'  Jouma'{H4.00). 
•4*75.    Atlantic  .\fnnthfif(S4.0'))./farn^r8'  New  Monthh/  {84.00),  Tlarpers*  Weekly  {M4.00\. 

Lollies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  {4.00}. 
94.II0,    The  American  Naturalist  {S4.00). 
#4.00.     Godey's  Lady's  B<xtf:  (83.00),    The  Scientific  American  {88.00),  or  New    York 

Independent  {!?:i.0O),  ami  large  and  jlne portraits  of  Grant  A  Colfax,  whidi  art 

sold  at  the  stores  for  91.00. 
$3.50.    Phrenological  Jounial   and   Packard's    Monthly   {83.00),    DemoresVs    MoKtkljf 

Magazine  (83.00),   Ladies'   Friend  {82.50),    The   Advance  (82.50),  or  The 

Christian  Union  (<^2. 50)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Afarshall'B 

Jine  eixgraving  of  Washington. 
S3.95.     Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  {82.50)  tceekhf  or  monthly. 
$3.00.    Our  Young  Folks  {82.00),  Peterson  8  Ladies'  Magazine  {82.00),  Riverside  Eck0 

{81.50).   Portland  Transcript  {82.00).    Hall's  Journal  qf  Health  {82.00). 
•9.80.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  { 82.00).  Good  Health  { 82.00).  or  HercUd  of  Health  {S2.00). 
9il.50.     The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  {81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  {81.60), 

DemoresVs  Young  America  {81.50),  or  The  Nursery  {81.50). 
•9.40.    Arthur's  Children's  Hour  (81.50). 
irI/JS.     The  Little  Cxyrporal  {81.00). 

iti.OO.     Wood's  Household  Magazine  {81.00),  or  The  Little  Ch^f. 
S1.85.     The  Younq  People's  Helper  {.50). 
•1.80.     The  School  Festival  (.50). 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  TOUTH^S  PAPER  is  the  Yoitno  Pbopls> 
Hblpbr,  a  monthly  paper  for  American  boys  and  girls;  16  large  pages,  illustrated:  SO  ceats 
a  year.  Storiee.  music,  poetry,  dialogues,  puzzles,  etc..  in  every  number.  Eight  years  »• 
taSliahed.  The  best  paper  parents  can  give  tlieir  children.  Pure,  tref^h,  original,  lively.  vlS- 
oroot,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  Tuxhthirds  the  subscription  price  in  premiums.'  Every- 
body send  for  it.  Samples  fk«e.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Z.  Popb  Vobb,  Publislier, 
Kockland,  Maine. 
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0  •    COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

t 

The  words  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  representative  of  one  of 
the  ideas  now  most  vigorously  making  its  way  among  educators.  The 
changed  tone  which  has  come  over  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
the  past  five  years — to  go  no  further  back — is  very  remarkable.    The 
truth  that  free  government  is  possible  only  to  an  intelligent  people,  is 
nniversally  admitted  by  all  who  have  brains  enough  to  entitle  them  to 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  the  utter  absurdity  of  basing  a  de- 
fense of  a  system  of  public,  free  education  upon  this  necessary  con- 
nection between  free  government  and  intelligence,  while  taking  no 
measures  to   assure  the  proper  use  of  the  means  of  education  pro* 
Tided,  is  becoming  apparent.    Tet  facts  will  sometimes  make  an  im- 
pression where  other  argument  fails.     It  may  be  well  to  inquire- 
whether  practical  necessity,  as  well  as  logical  consistency,  requires  the* 
compulsory   element    in    education.      Fortunately  —  unfortunately,, 
rather — ^in  this  case  we  have  not  to  seek  for  our  &cts. 
Prom  the  returns  of  the  XJ.  S.  census  of  1840 — ^the  first  in  which 
.tistics  upon  the  subject  of  illiteracy  were  gathered — we  learn  that 
jre  were  in  the  United  States  549,850  persons  over  twenty  years  of 
3  nnable  to  read  and  write.    In  1850,  the  number  was  962,898^  and 
ISeO,  1,126,575.    If  to  this  last  number  we  add  the  91,736:  free 
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colored  illiterate  adalts,  and  the  1,653,800  illiterate  adalt  slaves,  now 
free,  we  have,  supposing  no  increase  in  illiteracy  among  whites  in  the 
last  decade,  the  aggregate  of  2,872,111,  or  nearly  three  millions  of  our 
adult  population,  wholly  unable  to  read  and  write. 

And  even  these  numbers  are  far  below  the  truth.  Undoubtedly 
many  who  are  really  unable  to  read  and  write  will  not  be  so  entered 
in  the  report.  Governor  Campbell,  of  Vii^ginia,  reports,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  1889,  that  according  to  the  most  careful  estimates,  there  were 
82,489  illiterate  white  adults  in  that  State,  a  number  40  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  census  report  of  1840.  Horace  Mann  judged  that  30 
per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  ^undoiibted  underestimates''  of  the 
report  of  1840,  which  would  raise  the  number  of  illiterate  white 
adults  for  that  year  to  700,000.  We  have,  undoubtedly,  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  21, 1,500,000  illiterate  youth,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numbers  under  the  age  of  ten  who  are  growing  up  to  recruit  this 
army  of  ignorance.  This  would  give  us  4,500,000  youth  and  adalts 
actually  illiterate.  If  we  make  such  additions  to  these  numbers  as 
undoubted  underestimates  require  {see  above),  and  also  estimate  the 
numbers  who  read  so  imperfectly  that  the  knowledge  is  almost  or 
utterly  useless  to  them,  these  statistics  of  ignorance  become  abso- 
lutely alarming. 

Nor  can  we  diminish  the  significance  of  these  facts  by  saying,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  persons  were  recently  slaves.  They  are 
now  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  besides  these,  there  are  not 
less  than  1,700,000  illiterate  white  youth  and  adults,  and  a  half-million 
white  children  under  ten  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

Kor  can  we  shield  ourselves  behind  the  statement  that  these  igno- 
rant persons  are  mostly  foreigners.  Nearly  all  the  European  States 
from  which  emigrants  come  have  efficient  systems  of  public  schools. 
Many  illiterate  are  found  among  the  Irish,  but  they  are  almost^  if  not 
quite,  unknown  among  the  Germans ;  and  ^  the  first  Chinaman  has 
yet  to  make  his  appearance  in  California  who  cannot  read  his  own 
language."  In  fact,  most  of  our  illiterate  are  native  born.  "  In  1860, 
according  to  the  census,  there  were,  of  our  illiterate  adults,  but 
346,893  of  foreign  birth,  while  there  were  871,418  native  bom." 

Nor  is  it  a  good  defense  to  say  that  the  illiterate  are  chiefly  in  the 
South,  for  in  the  Northern  States,  where  public  schools  have  long 
been  in  operation,  we  find  them  in  thousands.    Thus  in  1860  there 
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were  of  this  nnfortanate  class  in  Pennsylvania,  36,000 ;  in  New  York, 
20,000 ;  in  Ohio,  41,000 ;  in  Indiana,  54,000 ;  in  Illinois,  38,000 ;  in 
Iowa,  13,000 ;  in  California,  11,000 ;  and  in  other  Northern  States, 
seTeral  thousands  each. 

The  evil  has  also  been  a  growing  one.  From  1840  to  1850  illiteracy 
increased.  The  per  cent  of  illiterate  persons,  9  per  cent  in  1840, 
became  11  per  cent  in  1850,  and  returned  to  9  per  cent  in  1860. 
Thus,  although  in  the  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  vast  increase  in 
tiie  numbers  of  the  illiterate,  their  ratio  to  the  total  population  was 
lie  same  as  in  1840.  Any  satisfaction  which  we  may  feel  m  view  of 
such  a  result  as  this  must  be  modified  by  the  reflection  that  during 
that  period  many  other  nations  had  been  advancing  rapidly  in  public 
education. 

We  may  better  realize  this  state  of  things  by  referring  to  special 
eases.  I  will  mention  but  few,  for  want  of  time  and  space.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  Pennsylvania  **  nearly  one-half  the  children  of  school  age 
attend  school  about  one-half  the  time."  In  Philadelphia  ^'  more  than 
20,000  children,  not  attending  any  school,  are  running  the  streets  in 
idleness  and  vagabondism."  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, — and  probably  a 
better  system  of  public  schools  cannot  be  found  in  the  United 
States  than  here, — of  all  the  children  in  the  city  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  little  more  than  one-half  were  in  school  at  all  last  year ;  more  than 
two-thirds  of  those  at  fourteen,  and  seven-eighths  of  thbse  at  sixteen, 
never  darkened  the  school-room  door. 

These  cases  are  mentioned  because  they  are  fair  instances  of  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  working  of  even  the  best  system  of 
public  education,  if  it  be  left  entirely  to  the  parents  and  pupils  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  attendance.  The  ignorant,  the  vicious,  the  ava- 
ricious, will  starve  the  minds  of  their  children  if  they  can.  "  Those 
needing  education  most,  desire  it  least." 

One  other  example.  In  Maine,  the  number  of  illiterate  adults  in- 
creased from  6,557  in  1860,  to  8,962  in  1860,  or  from  two  per  cent  to 
about  three  per  cent.  During  the  same  decade  the  ratio  of  ignorant 
females  in  Maine  increased  by  11  per  cent. 

In  Wtlrtemberg,  with  1,700,000  inhabitants,  where  children  are 
compelled  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen,  a  recent 
census  showed  that  there  were  2,500  elementary  schools,  attended  by 
350,000  pupils,  and  that  not  a  person  could  be  found  over  the  age  of 
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ten  years  who  could  not  read  and  write.  The  population  of  this 
kingdom  is  less  than  three  times  that  of  Maine.  It  would  be  well  to 
compare  ourselves  with  this  standard,  and  well  will  it  be  for  us  if  by 
such  comparisons  we  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  the  ignorant  conceit 
which  bars  all  effort  at  improvement. 

These  few  facts  could  easily  be  extended  to  fill  a  volume.  They 
are  certainly  disgraceful  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  they  tend  to  darken 
the  prospects  of  our  future.     What  shall  we  do?  c.  c.  r. 


KANSAS   SCHOOLS. 

Editor  of  the  Maine  Journal  of  JEducation : 

In  1869,  our  State  superintendent  reported  that  the  average  time 
school  had  been  taught  was  five  months. 

Number  of  school  districts, 1,707 

Increase  for  the  year, 335 

Number  of  school  children,        .        .       • .        .        .        .         92,517 

Increase  for  the  year, ,        .    11.367 

Whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools,  .        .        58.681 

Increase  for  the  year, 13,541 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools,       .        .        .         31.124 
Number  of  male  teachers,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  896 

Increase  for  the  year, 150 

Number  of  female  teachers, 1,118 

Increase  for  the  year, 2,68 

Average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers, 137.07 

Average  wages  paid  to  female  teachers,      ....        $28.08 
Amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages,    .        .        .        .        .    1292,000.00 

Number  of  school-houses, 1,213 

Increase  for  the  year, 260 

This  is  certainly  an  encouraging  exhibit  of  the  present  conditioii 
of  the  schools  of  Kansas.  A  school  of  five  months  in  a  new  State 
is  an  indication  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  tfae 
teacherk.  We  have  no  compulsory  school-law  in  this  State,  yet  we 
have  a  law  on  our  statute  books,  which  withholds  State  money 
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from  all  districts  not  supporting  a  public  school  for  three  mouths 
doriug  the  year. 

A  one-mill  tax  is  levied  on  all  of  the  property  in  the  State.  This 
is  distributed  among  the  school  districts  pro  ratc^  according  to  the 
number  of  school  children.  There  is  also  a  fund  obtained  from  es- 
tnjSy  and  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  **  school  lands." 
This  money  is  appropriated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one-mill  tax. 
Thus,  we  have  secured  $1.48  for  each  scholar,  during  the  year  1869, 
the  proceeds  of  the  general  tax,  interest,  and  sale  of  estrays. 

Thus  we  have  no  schools  less  than  three  months  in  duration.  If 
an  average  were  obtained  from  the  river  counties,  our  school  year 
would  be  6.05  months  instead  of  five  months. 

In  1869,  Aitchison  county  had  an  average  of  6.01  months'  school 
taught;  this  year  6.07  months. 

I  have  referred  several  times  to  our  **Bchool  lands.*'  When  Kansas 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  she  had,  like  all  other  new  States,  the 
sixteenth  and  thiii;y-sixth  section  in  every  township,  six  miles  square 
set  apart  for  public  schools.  The  normal  school  at  Emporia,  has  an 
endowment  of  37,760  acres  of  land ;  the  State  University  46,080 
acres;  State  Agricultural  College  81,000  acres.  Besides  these  en- 
dowments,  our  State  institutions  of  learning  receive  an  annual  ap- 
propriation from  the  legislature,  sufficient  to  supply  any  deficiencies. 
Thus  we  present  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  Kansas 
schools,  their  endowments,  the  source  of  their  revenues. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  educational  progress  and  financial  con- 
dition of  our  public  schools  is  submitted  to  the  teachers  of  Maine, 
not  that  it  will  be  of  any  local  interest  to  them,  but  because  I  know 
the  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  all  true  teachers,  their  liberal  ideas, 
sad  catholic  spirit.    Therefore,  we  all  seek  for  light ;  and  as  its  rays 
are  radiated  in  every  direction,  regardless  of  locality,  so  information 
from  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  should  be  eagerly  received,  and 
jndicioBsly  collated.    As  a  former  citizen  of  Maine,  permit  me  to 
sllade  to  the  teachers  from  the  ^  Pine  Tree  State  "  who  have  cast 
'leir  lot  with   us,  west  of  the  Missouri.    Prof  D.  T.  Bradford, 
iraierly  of  Portland,  and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  established  a 
iputation  in  Aitchison,  as  a  most  successful  teacher  in  the  true  ac- 
qptation  of  the  term.    From  chaos  he  evolved  order,  and  lethiirgy 
IS  roused  from  its  slumbers.    Maine  has  also  furnished  a  superin- 
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tendent  to  tbis  county.    None  of  her  teachers  now  here  stand  wait- 
ing for  employment. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  pi'oblem  of  school  life ;  the  people, 
the  school  officers,  and  the  teachers. 

The  people  in  any  locality  are  the  primary  motive  powers  in  all 
educational  progress.  They  have  to  be  moved,  if  other  forces  are 
quietly  manipulating  the  school- work.  If  the  people  are  generous 
and  intelligent,  then  education  will  progress.  Money  comes  from 
the  people,  and  it  sustains  the  school.  In  most  localities  throughout 
this  State,  funds  for  school  purposes  are  cheerfully  voted.  In  some 
districts,  2.25  per  cent  is  voted  for  teachers'  wages,  incidental  ex- 
penses, and  building  purposes.  A  tax  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
supports  a  nine  or  ten  months'  school.  These  long  schools  are  now 
getting  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  As  good  schools 
demand  a  like  quality  of  teachers,  so  the  people  seem  Trilling  to 
pay  good  wages  to  those  who  can  earn  them.  Fifty  dollars  are 
cheerfully  paid  per  month  for  first-class  teachers  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts ;  and  in  some  cases  even  more  than  the  above  rate  is  given. 

Oar  school  officers  are  generally  attentive  to  their  duties.  The 
district  officials  receive  no  pay.  Our  superintendents  are  compen- 
sated according  to  the  number  of  school  children  outside  of  incor- 
porated cities.  All  counties  having  fewer  than  2000  children,  pay 
$3.00  per  day  in  county  scrip  for  services  rendered.  These  bills  of 
our  superintendents  are  audited  by  the  county  commissioners,  and 
not  more  than  two-thirds  the  amount  allowed.  When  the  number 
of  children  is  between  2000  and  3000,  there  is  a  salary  of  $1000  per 
year  allowed ;  over  3000  and  under  5000,  $1200 ;  between  5000  and 
8000,  $1500. 

As  the  "  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  so  1  believe  that  since  some 
of  our  superintendents  have  become  salaried  officers,  they  have 
doubly  paid  the  counties  for  the  increased  outlay  in  the  superior 
quality  of  their  services  exclusively  given  to  the  cause  of  education, 
!Now  as  many  counties  have  as  many  as  sixty  districts,  what  good 
would  the  schools  of  such  localities  accomplish  without  efficient 
supervision  ? 

The  legislature  of  1869-70,  recognizing  this  self-evident  truth, 
madB  a  provision  for  a  partial  remedy  of  the  defect.  When  this 
duty  was  committed  to  men  receiving  only  $300,  or,  at  the  most, 
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1350  per  year,  supervisory  duty,  and  all  other  business,  was  generally 
poorly  performed. 

Many  of  our  State  superintendents  were  formerly  county  super- 
visors. County  institutes  must  bave  a  bead,  an  antbority,  therefore 
give  us  superintendents  qualified  to  direct,  manage,  evoke  talent,  and 
briag^all  forces  to  beai*  on  the  fortress  of  ignorance. 

Let  us  take  a  retrospective  view  of  educational  affairs  in  Kansas 
and  Western  Missouri.  Teachers,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  far 
off  West,  bon-owed  the  name  and  evaded  the  duties  of  our  calling. 
The  schoolmaster  of  Lincoln  is  a  fair  sample  of  such  pedagogues* 
"Subscription '*  or  "pay  schools,''  the  offspring  of  frontier  civilization, 
were  the  only  schools  at  the  first  settlement  of  this  State.  A  ne- 
cessity at  first,  they  soon  became  a  nuisance,  the  quicker  abated  the 
better.  Certificates  not  being  needed  by  these  private  teachers,  soon 
caused  an  influx  of  people  aspiring  to  get  up  a  school  to  make  a 
Uuk  money^  by  importing  a  very  smaU  amount  of  learning. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  long  without  detriment  to  the 
sdiool  interests  of  the  country.    Our  legislators  then  authorized  the 
leyy  of  the  one-mill  tax,  and  its  appropriation  for  the  benefit   of 
districts  maintaining  a  three  months'  school.     Self-interest    then 
became  a  motive  power  in  the  establishment  of  public  schools.    Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  conservatism,  that  we  can  point  to  some  be- 
nighted neighborhoods  who  still  prefer  to  employ  iiTesponsible  per- 
loos  to  teach  a  "  pay  "  school,  rather  than  to  employ  legally  qualified 
teachers.    One  reason  may  perhaps  be  given  as  a  true  one  for  this 
&lly.    Every  day  a  scholar  is  absent  reduces  the  teacher's  pay  in 
these  schools.    Then,  again,  the  contract  binds  the  teacher  to  teach 
from  seven  to  ten  hours.    That  is  supposed  to  be  an  advantage  with 
some  old  fogies ;  for  our  law  defines  the  school  day  as  six  hours,  the 
school  month  as  twenty  days.     Before  the  passage  of  this  law  in 
1868,  our  schools  were  from  seven  to  eight  hours  in  length  during 
the  summer  time. 
Oar  teachers  are  generally  live,  wide  awake,  and  progressive  men 
^d  women.    There  are  many  teachers  here  who  are  employed  from 
oe  to  ten  months  in  the  year.    They  are  sought  for  rather  than 
ose  who  teach  only  in  the  winter  months,  for  many  of  our  winter 
vshers  make  a  living  in  summer  on  the  farm,  etc.    The  majority  of 
11  educators  come  from  the  East,  for  there  are  not  many  teachers 
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amoDg  our  farmer's  boys.    As  ray  article  is  already  long,  I  must  now 
close  with  kindly  greetings  to  my  associates  in  Maine. 

Yours,  fraternally,  s.  h.  k. 

AiTCHisox,  Kansas. 


NEW  NOTIONS  INTERVIEWED. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  appeared  an  article  on 
New  ITotionSy  which  was  so  full  of  thought,  that  I  have  read  it  care- 
folly  four  times,  and  found  **  new  notions  "  in  it  at  each  perusal,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  value.  Still,  I  cannot  help  interviewing  Theta, 
feeling  that  while  he  has  done  good  service  in  his  article,  he  has  left 
a  wrong  impression  on  some  points. 

He  throws  a  hit  at  normal  schools  and  institutes,  with  the  remark, 
that  "old  methods  and  the  fundamental  branches  are  apt  to  be  depre- 
ciated  in  the  desire  to  create  a  sensation  and  appear  original.' 
Again,  ^reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  are  looked  upon  as  petrifactions, 
and  only  worthy  a  place  with  alchemy  and  astrology."  Now  I  have 
been  present  at  our  normal  schools,  at  our  town  and  county  insti- 
tutes by  the  score,  and  I  never  yet  have  heard  any  such  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  any  professor  or  teacher.  It  is  true,  that  some  old 
methods  which  were  barren  of  wealth  have  been  roughly  handled  as 
they  should  be,  and  much  has  been  said  with  great  justice  agaiast  the 
undue  attention  paid  to  arithmetic,  to  the  almost  utter  neglect  of 
other  branches  of  study ;  but  that  the  common  branches  have  been 
ignored  at  any  of  the  normal  schools  or  institutes  as  worthy  only  of  a 
place  with  alchemy  and  astrology,  I  must  deny  till  I  have  the  posi- 
tive proof. 

In  another  paragraph,  Theta  makes  a  comparison  at  which  I  fear 
Blair  and  Whately  would  shake  their  heads.  "The  farmer  who 
plants  his  seed  in  midsummer,  will  secure  a  rank  growth,  perhapsi 
but  no  seed ;  so  the  teacher,  who  by  short  cuts  and  new  methods 
attempts  to  form  well-trained  minds,  will  secure  only  brainless  fail- 
ures for  his  reward."  Now  when  one  good  road  can  be  found  short- 
er than  another  to  reach  the  same  point,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
it,  and  so  if  a  new  mode  of  locomotion  is  preferable  to  an  old  one  to 
reach  the  same  place,  we  choose  that  also. 


I 
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Theta's  advice  to  young  teachers  is  excellent ;  and  his  remark  that 
<* new  notions"  should  not  take  the  place  of  real  study  is  one  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  educators.  I  deem  this  point  one  of  the 
most  important  that  will  come  up  before  our  normal  schools  and  in- 
sdtntes  for  a  year  to  oome.  Children  do  not  really  know  how  to 
study,  and  we  have  rarely  ever  heard  a  teacher  of  new  or  old  notions 
who  ever  gave  to  pupils  any  instruction  on  this  point. 

The  general  impression  that  Theta's  article  would  make  on  the 
minds  of  young  teachers  is,  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  methods  for  conducting  their  recitations 
I  believe  that  every  teacher,  young  and  old,  should  secure  as  many* 
different  methods  as  possible,  and  then  select  from  them  such  as 
would  seem  the  best  adapted  to  his  particular  school.  Young  chil- 
dren require  frequent  change  iu  their  exercises.  They  are  not  ex- 
pected to  look  on  their  books  all  the  time,  as  I  have  not  unfrequently 
seen  required  of  little  children.  They  need,  and  must  have,  much 
oral  and  object  instruction,  and  other  methods  to  keep  their  minds 
awake ;  and  my  experience  in  visiting  schools  has  been,  that  when 
the  teacher  has  the  greatest  number  of  new  notions  in  her  head,  the 
children  under  her  charge  had  the  greatest  number  of  new  ideaa 
ia^eirs. 

As  pupils  advance  in  years,  they  can  devote  more  time  to  study 
and  require  less  illustration.  In  college,  the  student  secures  his  le^ 
son  in  his  room  in  silence,  and  has  only  the  silent  aid  of  his  text« 
books.  His  habits  of  self-reliance  become  strengthend  with  bis 
years. 

There  is  one  quality  in  a  good  teacher  which  may  be  called  power. 
It  simply  means  an  assemblage  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  by  which  he  can  control  and  direct  the  minds  under  his 
care  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  instruction  which  shall 
bring  about  the  greatest  results.  As  nature  always  movies  in  the 
liae  of  the  least  resistance,  so  will  the  good  teacher  aim  at  accom- 
plishing the  most  labor  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force.  Hence 
useless  verbiage ^will  be  avoided ;  one  rule  will  be  adopted  instead  of 
ahalMozen  to  illustrate  the  same  principle;  useless  and  effete  sab- 
jeets  will  give  place  to  those  having  a  relation  to  the  present,  and  all 
hia  Bchool-room  work  will  show  that  he  has  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
oom]^etely  under  the  control  of  his  own  wilL    But  he  cannot  do  this 
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without  adding  to  his  treasury  things  both  new  and  old,  so  that  he 
can  draw  from  the  same  deposit  what  may  best  serve  his  present 
purpose. 

A  teacher  who  is  not  on  the  watch  for  everything  that  may  add  to 
his  power,  will  become  threadbare  in  three  years,  and,  before  he  is 
aware  of  it,  the  world  will  slip  out  from  under  him  and  leave  him 
behind  to  wonder  at  his  position,  and  to  grumble  that  the  woild 
should  move  so  fast ! 

Finally,  I  doubt  not  that  Theta  will  join  me  in  the  admonition, 
«  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  zeta. 


V 

\  B.  P. 


VOCAL   CULTURE. 


PEOP.   B.  P.   THWING,  GORHAM   SEMINARY. 

[Concluded.] 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  utility  and  the  method  of  vocal 
culture;  reviewed  briefly  its  past  history  and  its  present  comparative 
value  among  the  fine  aits ;  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
its  cultivation,  with  certain  sanitary  advantages  which  its  study 
offers.    At  this  point,  it  is  well  to  examine  certain  objections  urged 
against  this  as  against  other  arts.     We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
only  rule  for  good  delivery  is  to  "  follow  nature,"  when  really  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  nature  and  habit.    One  is  told  to  speak 
naturally,  t.  e.  with  those  false  intonations  of  voice,  pronunciation  of 
words,  or  awkwardness  of  gesture  natural  to  the  person.    And  it 
generally  happens  that  the  less  intelligence  found,  the  more  of  self- 
satisfaction  is  shown.     Contentment  in  ignorance  is  hard  to  disturb. 
Indeed  some  agree  that  taste  is  a  variable  feeling  and  has  no  stand- 
ard in  the*general  agreement  of  men  of  equal  education  in  the  arts. 
Dr.  Rush  remarks  that  fools  believe  that  taste  is  natural,  and  every^ 
one  should  have  his  own.    '^Ignorance  knows  not  what  has  been 
done,  indolence  thinks  nothing  can  be  done,  and  botl^  uniting    .    .    . 
justify  supineness  of  inquiry.    Taste  (say  fools)  is  natural,  therefore 
every  one  should  have  his  own."    In  illustration  of  these  aphorisms 
of  Dr.  Rush,  we  may  suppose  a  student  with  a  voice  high  in  pitch, 
nasal  in  tone,  monotonous  in  movement,  yet  this  style  and  these 
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qoalities  are  natural,  that  is,  have  become  the  habit  of  the  individual. 
So  in  walking.  It  is  natural  for  one  to  step  with  firmness  and  pre- 
cision ;  for  another  to  move  with  a  rolling,  swinging,  or  stumbling 
gait.  We  have  heard  of  a  school  in  Philadelphia  formed  simply  to 
correct  faults  in  walking.  If  these  are  worth  attention,  as  detracting 
from  the  queenly,  graceful  step  of  a  woman,  or  from  the  noble,  upright 
carriage  of  a  man,  how  much  greater  the  need  of  correcting  slovenly 
habits  of  speech  or  action,  which  rob  one's  utterances  of  half  their 
influence  for  good. 

It  is  again  urged  that  elocutionary  training  makes  one  affected. 
The  use  of  an  art  is  one  thing,  and  the  abuse  of  it  is  another  thing. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  may  make  one  pedantic,  but 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  Rhetoric 
or  grammar  is  not  to  be  ignored  because  some  writers  have  adopted 
a  redundant  or  stilted  style.  The  learned  Whately  surely  is  not  the 
one  to  charge  elocution  with  the  pragmatic,  scholastic,  and  affected 
style  of  speaking  which  ^  smells  of  study.''  As  Zachos  says,  he  uses 
the  (ui  captandum  argument  of  killing  a  dog  by  a  bad  name,  and  com- 
mits a  similar  error  to  that  he  imputes  to  Stewart  and  Campbell,  who 
called  his  logic  artificial. 

Once  more ;  this  same  critic  and  not  a  few  lesser  ones  talk  of  good 
elocution  as  a  ^  gift  of  nature "  rather  than  the  fruit  of  study  and 
practice.  Do  we  talk  so  about  vocal  or  instrumental  music  ?  No ; 
we  say  if  one  shows  an  aptitude  for  song,  let  him  learn  to  sing ;  if 
for  playing,  let  him,  by  all  means,  learn  to  play  according  to  the  laws 
of  harmony.  So  if  one  has  a  good  voice,  constitutionally,  he  has 
the  highest  encouragement  to  train  it,  as  he  who  has  a  poor  one  has 
the  highest  necessity  to  do  so. 

Americans  cannot  afford  to  underrate  voice  culture  so  long  as  the 
number  of  sweet-toned  talkers  is  so  small.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendall 
Holmes  somewhat  satirically  says  that  our  east  winds,  our  lean  soil, 
oar  independence,  and  shai'p  business  habits  are  not  the  best  things 
for  the  lamyx  (129  p.  Carson's  Manual).  Nine  out  of  ten,  he  says, 
have  a  hard,  sharp,  metallic  matter  of  business  clink  to  their  tones, 
which  reminds  us  of  those  bells  which  small  storekeepers  connect 
with  the  door  and  which  spring  upon  the  ear  with  such  a  shock 
that  your  first  impulse  is  to  retire  at  once  from  the  entrance.  But 
two   voices  ever  fiightened  the  doctor  with  their  swectnessi  and 
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those  were  German.    American  voices,  he  says,  are  sour  enough  to 
.produce  effervescence  with  alkalis,  and  creaking  enough  to  sing  duets 
with  katydids.    While  our  young  ladies  are  anxious  to  care  for  their 
hands  and  guard  their  faces  from  sun  and  wind,  they  seldom  think  of 
the  mighty  power  to  please  which  lies  in  the  voice.    The  charm  of 
outward  heauty   is  sometimes  rudely  broken  when   one  of  these 
angels  begin  to  speak  I    We  wonder  how  so  much  harshness  or  fee- 
bleness is  united  with  so  much  external  loveliness.    Another,  of  plain 
exterior,  speaks  to  us  in  tones  which  fall  as  soft  as  the  dew  on  the 
hill  of  Hermon,  and  her  irregularity  of  feature  and  form  is  trans- 
muted into  grace  and  beauty.     The  moral  influence  of  a  voice   as 
mellow  as  that  of  Shakspeare's  Cordelia,  lovingly  used  in  the  fanoiily 
or  school,  can  hardly  be  estimated.    Not  less  striking  is  the  effect  of 
voice  culture  in  the  pulpit.    There  the  messages  of  God  are  uttered ; 
the  Scriptures  read, — ^the  grandest  collection  of  dramatic  and  poetic 
thought  the  world  ever  saw,  and  worthy  the  highest  regard  of  the 
man  of  God  who  uses  them.    Yet  how  often  are  we  forced  to  ex- 
claim with  Andrew  Fuller,  "  Oh,  the  holiness  of  their  living  and  the 
painfulness  of  their  preaching!"    In  the  modem  sense  of  the  word 
there  is  not  a  little  painfulness  in  pulpit  tones  which  diminishes  one 
half  the  power  that  might  otherwise  be  wielded.    At  the  dedication 
of  a  new  divinity  school  building  at  New  Haven,  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge 
justly  observed  that  'Hoo  little  attention  in  our  colleges  and  theologi- 
cal seminaries  is  given  to  the  voice.    I  have  for  years  been  distressed 
to  see  the  fiiilure  of  young  ministers  to  make  available  the  knowledge 
of  years  of  careful  study.    Why,  sir,  persons  spend  years  in  prepar- 
ing to  sing  on  the  stage,  and  why  should  not  those  who  intend  to 
speak  the  words  of  eternal  life  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  do  it?" 

Physical  exercise,  as  related  to  eloquence,  deserves  also  renewed 
attention.  Prof.  Munroe  has  ^ven  students  a  timely  manual  on  this 
subject,  with  illustrations  which  show  to  the  eye  various  postures  and 
methods  of  breathing  that  contribute  to  symmetry  of  form  and  righ 
habits  of  utterance.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  Greek  gymnnasia  the 
body  and  mind  received  equal  training,  and  the  office  of  gymnasiari^ 
was  one  of  honor  and  repute.  If  we  would  repeat  the  triumphs  of 
ancient  oratory,  we  must  not  forget  the  drill  which  made  the  Greek 
and  Roman  such  consummate  masters  of  the  art. 
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Prof.  Mcllvaine's.  new  work  on  Elocution  is  a  helpful  book  to 
students,  and  still  more  recently  published,  that  of  Prof.  Broadus, 
which  has  main  reference  to  pulpit  oratory. 


OBJECT   LESSONS:    THEIR   VALUE   AND   PLACE  IN  A 

COURSE  OF  STUDY* 

BY   HISS   D.   A.  LATHKOP,    CINCINNATI,   O. 

I  HAYB  a  growing  conviction  that  much  time  would  be  saved, 
although,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal  of  latent  argumentative  ability 
would  remain  undeveloped,  if  persons  essaying  to  discuss  a  subject 
understood  each  other  sufficiently  to  know  that  they  were  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned,  i^  in  the  beginning,  I  state  in~ 
what  sense  I  shall  use  the  phrase,  "  Object  Lessons."    Few  educa- 
tional terms  are  more  oflen  on  the  lips  of  teachers ;  and  to  none, 
perhaps,  are  attached  more  diverse  meanings. 

First,  negatively.  By  an  object  lesson  I  do  not  mean  a  series  of 
statements,  or  questions  and  ansioers,  or  facts  arranged  in  any  form 
and  read  to  a  class.  I  think  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  un- 
trained teachers  to  read  to  their  schools,  day  by  day,  lessons  from  one 
of  the  several  manuals  of  object  lessons,  requiring  their  pupils  to 
listen,  and  possibly  to  reproduce  orally,  or  in  writing,  the  substance  of 
what  is  read.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  all  this,  con- 
sidered as  object  lessons,  is  mere  nonsense.  Neither  is  the  case 
improved  if  the  teacher  commit  the  lesson  of  the  book,  and  recite  it 
to  her  pupils.  There  is  none  of  the  soul  of  object  teaching  in  such 
an  exercise,  and,  that  being  absent,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  dead  form 
an  undisturbed  repose. 

Nor  is  a  talk  or  lecture  by  the  teacher  alone^  however  interesting 
or  profitable,  properly  an  object  lesson ;  for  the  object  lesson  pre- 
supposes the  children  to  discover  for  themselves,  and  state  to  the 

« 

teacher  the  result  of  their  investigations.  She  is  merely  to  serve  as 
guide  over  this  teiTitory,  new  to  them,  entirely  familiar  to  her.  She 
18  to  know  what  they  ought  to  see  while  passing  on,  and  to  lead  them 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Normal  Association,  Aug.  16, 1870. 
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by  such  routes  as  shall  enable  them  cert^ly  to  discover  what  she 
has  planned,  ^ut  so  adroitly  does  she  do  her  work  that  they  suppose 
that  they  are  finding  out  independently ;  and  so  are  not  only  inspired 
with  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  get  knowledge  from  things, 
but  they  find  that  peculiar  pleasure  which  for  our  incitement  to 
investigation,  the  Creator  has  inseparably  linked  to  discovery. 

Those  who  attempt  object  lessons  by  merely  reading  or  rehearsing, 
certainly  fail  to  understand  that  the  end  of  such  a  school  exercise  is 
found  decidedly  more  in  the  how  than  in  the  whcct. 

Again,  it  is  quite  common,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  to  con- 
found object  lessons  and  objective  or  illustrative  teaching.  One 
teacher  imagines  he  has  given  an  object  lesson  when  he  has  cat  an 
apple  to  illustrate  the  value  of,  or  the  mode  of  operating  upon  com- 
mon fractions ;  another,  when  he  has  brought  out  his  tellurian  to 
illustrate  the  relations  of  the  earth  and  sun.  These  are  not  object 
lessons.  The  former  is  an  arithmetic,  and  the  latter  a  geography 
lesson.  The  teacher  illustrates  the  facts  to  be  memorized ;  and  so  his 
teaching  may  very  properly  be  called  "illustrative  teaching."  All 
good  teaching  is  and  always  has  been  such  -  teaching. 

Neither  are  object  lessons  to  be  confounded  with  oral  teaching. 
That  object  lessons  are  oral,  is  true ;  but  all  oral  teaching  is  by  no 
means  an  object  lesson.  Grammar,  geography,;natural  philosophy,  or 
any  other  subject,  may  be  taught  without  putting  text-books  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  Even  spelling  may  be  taught  orally,  but  be  the 
furthest  removed  possible  from  an  object  lesson.  Some  have  indicated 
their  own  misunderstanding  and  have  confused  others  by  confounding 
the  two.  They  have  objected  to  object  lessons  because  they  were 
incompatible  with  the  use  of  books.  The  advocate  of  object  lessons 
does  not^  by  this  advocacy^  at  aU  indicate  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
iise  of  textbooks. 

If  reference  be  made  to  "  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion," it  will  be  seen  that  it  gives  occasion  for  still  another  misunder- 
standing of  this  term.  In  this  book,  as  you  are  aware,  object  lessons 
are  arranged,  according"  to  an  underlying  idea  and  an  ultimate  end, 
into  several  series — as  Form,  Color,  Animals,  Plants,  Place,  etc., — the 
corresponding  steps  of  which  are  to  be  carried  forward  simultaneously. 
All  these  start  from  the  same  point  and  diverge  as  the  child  advances, 
until  what  at  first  seemed  only  general  conversations,  being  continued 
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irom  day  to  day,  acoording  to  a  plan  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  take 
a  deteiminate  form,  and  become  oral  geometry,  oral  geography,  oral 
botany  or  zodlogy,  and  so  on.  Here  occurs  the  misunderstanding, 
and  very  naturally,  for  the  nomenclature  is  faulty.  In  addition  to  the 
animal  series,  the  plant  series,  etc.,  there  is  a  series  upon  miscellaneous 
objects  for  the  special  study  of  the  yarious  properties  of  objects, 
leading  to  the  idea  of  essential  and  non-essential  properties ;  of  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  different  senses,  and  the  properties  adapted 
to  produce  impressions  upon  each.  This  series  is  called,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  others, " Object  Lessons;"  that  is,  the  general  class  term 
is  applied  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  class  as  a  distinguishing 
name.  I  use  the  term  object  lessons  in  its  broadest,  not  in  this  limited 
Kfise. 

Second,  positively.  What  is  an  object  lesson  ?  It  is  a  conversa- 
tional lesson  in  which  an  object  or  its  representation  is  studied  by  the 
pupils  in  the  use  of  their  various  senses,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher.  Such  a  lesson  is  given,  prvmarih/y  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
coaraging  children  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and,  secondarily^  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  faets  to  be  discovered — ^i.  e.,  first,  for  discipline ; 
second,  for  instruction. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  some  points  in  this  definition. 

1.  An  object  or  its  representation  is  present  for  study.  Some  one 
inquires,  **  Would  you  never  give  a  lesson  upon  an  object  not  present?" 
I  answer,  rarely,  and  only  when  the  members  of  the  class  have  such 
familiarity  with  it  as  that  their  conception  of  the  thing  shall  be  to 
them  as  real  an  object  of  study  as  the  object  itself  Such  conditions 
woold  almost  never  be  met.  A  leading  object  of  these  lessons  being 
to  cultivate  accurate  observation,  they  should  be  so  given  as  to  allow 
the  exercise  of  this  power  under  the  supervisiDn  of  the  teacher. 

2.  i2  is  conversational.  Children  must  not  only  be  encouraged  to 
see,  hut  be  allowed  to  tell  what  they  see,  or  soon  they  will  cease  to 
looL  There  is  so  much  delight  in  telling,  that  half  the  world  will 
seardi  long  and  laboriously  for  something  to  tell,  for  the  one  reward 
of  communicating  it  to  the  other  half  when  found.  This  desire  is 
innate,  and  its  gratification  necessary  to  the  world's  progress.  Only 
conversational  lessons  afford  children  this  stimulus  to  effort. 

3.  It  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  She  should  hold  the 
duldren  to  a  point  herself  determines ;  only  thus  will  she  be  able  to 

•  8 
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make  her  work  methodical.  Each  lesson  should  have  a  beginaing, 
a  progression,  and  a  condasion,  containing  a  summary  of  events  con- 
cisely stated — a  confused  and  aimless  talk  is  not  worthy  the  name — 
and  reference  should  be  had  in  this  summary  to  the  order  of  impor- 
tance and  dependence  of  the  facts  observed.  So  each  lesson  becomes 
complete  in  itself.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  exhaustive.  ~No 
teacher  is  under  obligations  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to  her  pupils. 
Children  are  not  competent  to  learn  everything  in  regard  to  an 
object.  It  requires  great  skill  in  the  teacher  to  select  such  facts  for 
them  as  are  adapted  to  their  mental  condition,  and  can  be  attached  at 
most  points  to  those  already  in  possession.  By  a  proper  arrangement 
of  these  facts  they  become  a  clearly  defined  unit  in  the  educational 
building,  yet  hold  fixed  and  necessary  relations  to  every  other  unit  of 
the  structure  and  to  the  structure  itself.  For  each  lesson  should  be 
given  with  reference  to  other  lessons,  oral  or  otherwise,  so  that  by 
association  it  may  be  fastened  in  its  place,  and  be  made  in  its  turn 
serviceable  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  future  knowledge.  Having 
stated  what  I  understand  by  an  object  lesson,  I  propose  to  consider, 

II.    Tk6  valine  of  s^ich  lessons. 

1.  As  before  said,  one  of  the  important  ends  they  are  adapted  to 
secure  is  the  culture  of  the  observation.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
men  do  not  get  the  ^  knowledge  that  is  most  worth  '^  to  them  from 
books,  but  from  contact  with  men  and  things ;  and  it  is  marvelous 
how  people  can  go  through  a  world  containing  so  much  and  see  so 
little.  Upon  this  point,  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Rugby  School  very  truly 
says: 

•  '^Eyes  and  No  Eyes  is  the  title  of  an  old  story,  and  it  scarcely 
seems  too  strcmg  a  way  of  marking  the  difference  between  the  powers 
of  the  cultivated  naturalist  and  the  ordinary  gentleman  ignorant  of 
everything  in  nature.  To  the  one,  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  stones 
of  the  earth,  the  forms  of  the  hills  and  the  flowers  in  the  hedges,  are 
a  constant  source  of  that  great  and  peculiar  pleasure  derived  from 
intelligence ;  and  day  by  day  do  I  see  how  boys  increase  their  range 
of  sight,  and  that  not  only  of  the  things  we  teach  them  to  see,  but 
they  outrun  us  and  discover  for  themselves.  The  power  once  gained 
can  never  be  lost." 

This  argument  in  &vor  of  the  introduction  of  science  into  British 
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ooU^s  applies  with  eqaal  force  to  the  introduction,  by  conversational 
lessons,  of  some  of  the  elements  of  science  into  the  colleges  of  the 
American  people — the  public  schools.  It  is  no  poetic  flight  to  say  that 
the  creation  is  crowded  with  wonders  and  beauties.  There  is  but  a 
single  door  of  admission  to  all  this  display  of  the  "excellency  of  wis- 
dom"— ^that  is,  the  observation.  By  all  means,  as  far  as  she  may,  the 
teacher  should  endeavor  to  give  strength  and  range  to  the  weak  eyes 
of  childhood. 

2.  Object  lessons  cuUivate  ease  and  exactness  of  expression.  It  is 
a  universal  complaint  among  thoughtful  teachers,  that  our  children 
talk  poorly  and  write  worse.  There  are  two  causes  producing  this 
state  of  things:  first,  a  confusion  and  haziness^ of  ideas ;  and,  second, 
a  lack  of  command  of  language.  It  is  claimed  that  object  lessons 
properly  given,  and  their  spirit  prevailing  in  all  the  other  school  work, 
tend  to  the  correction  of  both  these  evils ;  that  is,  they  lead  to  the 
definiteness  of  ideas,  and  they  teach  clearness  and  propriety  of  ex- 
pression. The  children  are  led  to  talk,  and,  because  deeply  interested, 
lose  their  construnt  and  talk  naturally.  Nothing  is  more  true  than 
diat  talking  is  alone  learned  by  talking.  Here  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  as  it  is  in  no  other  lesson  of  the  day  for  chUdren  to  talk 
^ly,  the  teacher  noting  and  correcting  errors  and  supplying  the 
terms  necessary  for  the  proper  expression  of  the  child's  thoughts. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  each  lesson  the  children  are  encouraged,  and 
aasisted  if  need  be,  to  give  a  connected  and  logical  statement  of  what 
has  been  discovered  in. its  development.  This  statement  of  results 
criticised  and  its  faults  corrected,  the  next  work  of  the  class  is  to 
reproduce  it  upon  their  slates,  which  are  submitted  to  the  criticism  of 
the  teacher.  A  teacher  cannot  afford  to  esteem  lightly  such  an 
opportunity  for  the  culture  of  language.  No  reading,  spelling;  or 
grammar  lessons,  as  these  subjects  are  ordinarily  taught,  furnishes  an 
occasion  for  so  much  culture  in  this  direction  as  an  object  lesson  does. 

3.  Olject  lessons  lead  children  into  fields  of  inquiry  to  which  their 
ottention  might  not  otherwise  be  called.  So  special  abilities  are  dis- 
covered, and  a  broader  basis  of  possibilities  in  life  afforded.  Men  are 
often  blacksmiths  or  clergymen,  sailors  or  shopkeepers,  not  because 
they  have  special  adaptation  to  these  callings  rather  than  to  others, 
hut  because  circumstances  have  drifted  them  into  these  channels.    A 

starving  minister  is  often  a  shoemaker,  a  gardener,  or  a  livery  keeper,. 
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and  does  not  know  it.    He  only  knows  he  loves  a  good  horae,  enj< 
his  garden  or  his  cow,  more  than  he  does  his  commentaries  or 
pulpit.  That  even  children  have  special  tastes  and  abilities,  the 
observer  has  noted.    I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  schools  shot 
have  the  power  of  discovering  and  developing  special  abilities.    W| 
talk  of  symmetrical  mental  development.    There  is  no  sach  thiiif 
and,  if  there  were,  it  would  be  comparatively  valueless.  The  d< 
of  symmetrical  development  is  well  expressed  in  the  old  adage,  ^ji 
at  all  trades,  master  of  none.''    The  world  has  no  great  need  of 
metrically  developed  men  unless  it  be  as  lay  figures.    It  wants 
with  strong  specialties,  unbalanced  men ;  insane  men,  if  all  unbalan< 
men  are  insane.    Men  are  bom  with  different  adaptations.    God 
designed  them  for  different  work.    Happy  are  they  if  they  aucoeed 
finding  each  his  own.    Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  a  chUdl 
strong  aptitudes  should  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  evei 
else  in  his  mentality.    All  I  ask  is  that  the  apple-tree  shall  not  be 
pruned  as  to  keep  it  the  size  of  the  shrub  at  its  side,  becaoae 
their  very  germination  the  one  is  a  tree,  the  other  a  shrub.    If 
spoil  your  apple-tree,  this  much  is  certain,  you  will  have  no  tree, 
shrub  will  not  grow  to  one,  and  you  must  remain  satisfied  with  shral 

Object  lessons  help  a  boy  discover  his  tastes.    I  know  a  case 
point.    A  boy  who  had  been  the  terror  of  his  teachers  for  yeara, 
seemed  to  lack  all  power  of  application,  by  a  change  of  adminii 
tion,  came  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  who  gave  oral  lessons 
botany.    This  was  entirely  new  to  him.    He  became  so  interested! 
his  investigations  in  this  direction,  that  his  teacher  tells  me  he 
went  before  school  to  a  woods  three  miles  away,  to  get  specimens 
the  day's  discussion.    As  you  may  suppose,  he  forgot  all  his  anno] 
tricks.    The  result  is  he  is  one  of  the  finest  of  teachers  of  this  sal 
ject  in  a  prominent  school,  in  Pennsylvania.    I  doubt  if  there  are 
4«good  for  nothing"  children.    They  are  only  not  good  for  the 
we  attempt  to  put  them  to. 

4.  Object  lessons  afford  variety  in  school  work.  Little  children  are 
driven  in  a  flock  over  the  threshold  of  the^sohool-room,  leaving  behiad 
them  every  precious  thing  they  know.  Dolls  and  patchwork,  carts 
and  drums,  whistles  and  strings,  and,  worst  of  all,  their  own  fireedom 
to  jump  and  roll,  and  lai^  and  shout.  All  these  possessions  and 
privileges  are  forfeit  for  six  interminable  hours,  for  five  or  six  days  in 
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week.    Neither  70a  nor  I  could  endare  such  a  change  of  habit  as 

child  is  compelled  to  do  on  entering  our  public  schools.    If  it 

not  a  digression,  I  would  here  enter  my  protest  against  such 

lelty  to  innocent  little  children.    And  what  do  they  get  to  com- 

tte  for  all  their  deprivation  ?    In  the  morning,  twenty  minutes 

JS,  (7,  before  recess,  and  fifteen  minutes  A^  B,  (7,  after  recess ;  in 

M  afternoon,  twenty  minutes  A^  J9,  (7,  before  recess,  and  fifteen 

kntes  A^  JBy  Cj  after  recess;  all  this,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety 

mtes  more  or  less  each  day  of  skiing  still  with  folded  hands,  and 

)t  whispering,  nor  moving  feet.    If  such  a  naughty  thing  is  done, 

very  appropriate  penalty  is  **stayiiig  after  school"  to  "sit  still" 

rhQe.    Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  benignities,  I  ask.  Isn't  this 

luiring  too  much  ?    Can  no  way  be  devised  to  give  these  children 

lething  to  amuse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  them?    Can  no 

be  proposed  by  which  these  that  are  always  prattling  at  home, 

have  an  opportunity  to  do  that  they  most  need  to  do,  viz.,  to 

and  be  instructed  how  to  talk  correctly?    Cannot  the  little 

be  set  off  upon  a  chase  that  shall  relieve  the  weariness  of  the 

led  body?    All  this  can  be  done  by  judiciously  giving  object 

>D6.    New  trains  of  thought  are  awakened,  and  manual  exercise 

rendered  interesting  in  an  attempt  to  express  these  thoughts  in 

itmg. 

What  is  true  of  the  youngest  pupils  is  true  in  a  modified  sense  of 
who  are  older.    If  you,  at  dinner,  lacked  your  dessert,  you 
>ttld  never  think  of  making  up  the  deficit  by  an  additional  plate  of 
and  vegetables.    Tou  have  eaten  all  you  want  of  those.   So  the 
when  he  has  finished  all  you  can  feed  him  of ''  the  three  R's,"  has 
appetite  for  something  further,  and  will  still  relish  instruction,  if 
ifM  will "  ftimish  forth  "  that  which  is  new.    If  you  can  devise  work 
will  give  something  to  do,  now  here  and  now  there,  your  children 
be  kept  intensely  busy  and  intensely  in  earnest  all  the  time,  and 
[ittilly  be  the  better  for  their  exercise.  # 

&  Obfect  lessons  in  the  lower  grckies,  prepare  for  booksy  and  in  the 

\Mfher  they  hipplemerU  them.    As  before  stated,  some  suppose  that 

itkoBQ  who  most  persistently  advocate  objective  teaching,  as  uncom- 

bpnnusingly  reject  text-books.    If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  such  per- 

p.MiQsare  in  error.    I  have  never  so  understood  the  opinions  of  those 

•  vhomost  strenuously  insist  upon  ol]ject  lessons.    I  have  no  hesitan- 
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cy  in  sajring  most  unqualifiedly,  that,  in  my  own  view,  to  do  without 
text-books  and  reference-books,  is  utterly  impracticable.  I  do  not  } 
say  that  we  could  not  spare  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  j 
every  thousand  of  them.  I  think  we  might,  without  loss.  What  I  ; 
do  understand  these  persons  to  teach  is  this ; — ^that  printed  words  ■ 
are  but  black  marks — only  symbols;  and  a  symbol  has  no  sighifi-  :' 
cance  till  there  is  a  familiarity  with  the  thing  symbolized.  The  ele-  •_ 
ments  of  the  thought  expressed  by  words  must  at  least  be  familiar  ; 
before  the  words  mean  anything.  Then  only  reading  becomes  an  . 
active  intellectual  process,  gathering  an  idea  here  and  a  picture  there  : 
—each  word  bringing  its  contribution  toward  making  up  a  train  of  . 
thought.  But  some  one  says,  "Reading,  with  children,  must  be  ; 
largely  a  mechanical  exercise."  You  are  wrong,  sir.  If  you  will  "J 
put  some  thoughts  into  the  child's  mind  and  make  him  hungry  for  * 
more  mental  food,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how,  as  if  by  instinct,  j 
the  child  catches  the  symbol.  By  referring  to  your  own  experience, 
many  of  you  know  that  the  labor  of  learning  to  read  is  not  so  great  | 
when  thought  precedes  symbols.  What  but  a  herculean  task  could 
one  expect,  if  a  child  be  put  to  learn  page  after  page  of  dead  forms, 
so  as  to  distinguish  each  promptly  and  call  it  by  its  name,  and  not 
only  this,  but  to  attain  the  art  of  saying  the  names  of  forms  as  if 
they  meant  something,'  when  actually  they  do  not. 

6.  Again,  object  lessons  supply  tlie  dements  from,  which  science 
must  be  constructed.  Taking  the  ordinary  definition  of  science, 
"knowledge  reduced  to  order,"  it  is  plainly  implied  that  there  must 
be  knowledge  before  there  is  science;  for  science  is  only  "knowledge 
and  experience  systematized."  An  English  writer  upon  this  point 
says: 

"  A  certain  broad  array  of  facts  must  pre-exist  before  scientific 
methods  can  be  applied.  This  is  illustrated  by  th.e  profound  analogy 
that  exists  between  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  in  an  individ- 
ual and  ^  the  world.  Generation  after  generation  of  men  passed 
away,  and  the  world  patiently  accumulated  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  facts ;  and  then  there  sprung  up  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
ascertain  the  sequences  of  nature  and  to  penetrate  the  deep-lying 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  same  desire  in  the  individ- 
ual is  based  on  the  same  kind  of  experience." 

If  this  be  true,  i^  follows  the  more  scientific  &cts  we  can  give  a 
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chOd  before  we  put  books  into  his  bands,  the  better  he  is  prepared 
to  use  them  properly.  These  lessons  draw  aside  vail  after  vail  from 
before  the  child's  face,  and  give  him  glimpses  of  how  much  there  is 
bejond  for  him  to  know,  so  Jie  is  constantly  made  desirous  of 
knowledge;  and  the  information  contained  in  books,  when  it  be- 
comes accessible,  is  made  digestible  food  which  strengthens  and 
causes  growth. 

Object  lessons  supplement  books.  No  system  of  education  in  our 
country  should  overlook  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  chil- 
dren never  pursue  a  school  course  further  than  the  merest  elements 
of  reading,  penmanship,  and  numbers.  Two  school  reports  which 
happen  to  lie  near  me,  probably  present  a  fair  average  of  attendance. 
I  gather  from  the  first,  an  Eastern  city  report,  the  fact  that ''  the 
average  number  belonging"  in  the  high  school  is  seven  per  cent  that 
of  the  primary  schools.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  of  the 
high  to  the  intermediate  schools  is  seventeen.  That  of  the  inter- 
mediate to  the  primary  is  forty.  From  another  table,  I  find  the 
average  age  of  the  ehildren  in  the  upper  grade  of  the  primary 
schools  to  be  9.3  years.  If  we  have  only  forty  per  cent  of  our  chil- 
dren in  the  intermediate  schools,  it  follows  that  sixty  per  cent  leave 
school  at  an  average  of  not  over  nine  years.  Taking  up  the  last  an- 
nual report  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  lies  next,  I  find  the  average 
attendance  in  central  or  high  schools  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  entire  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  true  these 
tables  are  only  approximately  correct,  but  they  serve  to  impress  the 
&ct  that  the  great  burden  of  school  work  comes  in  the  primary  and 
lower  intermediate  grades.  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  but  two  grammar 
schools,  which  correspond  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the 
coarse,  are  required. 

We  stand  appalled  before  such  figures,  whep  we  realize  that  to  us 
the  educational  interests  of  the  land  are  committed.  I  am  confi- 
deotly  of  the  opinion  that  the  great  question  for  our  consideration  is 
not,  how  shall  we  teach  most  in  this  short  time  given  us,  but  how 
shall  we  most  thoroughly  inspire  to  self-help. 

If  we,  as  teachers  of  persons  who  are  to  become  teachers,  could 
bat  impress  those  who  go  out  from  us,  with  the  idea,  that  until  they 
have  created  an  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge,  until  by  some  appli- 
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ance  they  have  caused  thie  minds  of  their  pupils  to  send  out  feeiers 
in  every  direction  after  mental  food,  but  little  has  been  >accomplifihed, 
we  should  have  performed  inestimable  service  to  the  youth  of  the 
land.  Let  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  gec^aphy  be  taught, 
and  then  let  a  portion  of  the  time  be  spent  in  teaching  children  how 
much  there  is  to  know,  by  setting  as  many  doors  ajar  as  possible 
into  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  and  exciting  their  curi- 
osity to  explore  each.  We  do  not  make  as  much  use  of  the  curiosity 
of  children  as  we  might.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  again  quote  from 
Mr.  Wilson,  whose  essay  upon  '' Teaching  Natural  Science  in 
Schools  "  I  consider  incomparably  fine.    He  says : 

^  Curiosity  is  the  one  principle  that  makes  self-education  possible. 
It  is  a  form  of  the  love  of  knowledge.  That  it  is  often  weak  and 
unaccompanied  with  effort,  I  admit,  but  it  ought  to  be  guided,  sUmu- 
lated,  and  strengthened.  The  guidance  of  curiosity  is  to  lead  a  boy 
to  observe  more,  to  combine  and  reason.  The  stimulation  of  it  is  to 
show  how  much  more  there  is  still  to  be  learned.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  it  is  to  make  it  deep  and  lasting ;  to  check  the  mere  love  of 
novelty,  the  idle  discursiveness  that  asks  questions,  and  forgets  the 
answers,  even  if  it  waits  for  them,  and  to  cause  it  to  refuse  informa- 
tion until  the  foundation  is  laid  on  which  it  can  securely  rest.  Gaid- 
ance  often  takes  the  form  of  repression.  Little  children  should  be 
curioas.  Curiosity  is  the  ordinary  form  of  mental  activity  in  young 
minds,  and  it  is  foolish  and  unnatural  to  ignore  it  as  we  do.  How 
much  better  and  more  intelligent  would  early  training  be  if  curiosity 
were  looked  on  as  a  store  of  force,  the  possible  love  of  knowledge  in 
embryo  in  the  boy's  mind,  which  in  its  later  transformations  is  so 
highly  valued." 

Object  lessons  skilliully  prepared  and  properly  given,  are  adapted 
to  stimulate  and  discipline  the  curiosity,  and  make  it  a  worker  in  the 
family  of  mental  powers,  instead  of  an  idle  vagabond,  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  members. — National  Teacher. 

[to  bb-  COlimznTBB.] 


A  teacher  should  thoroughly  understand  what  he  attempts  to 
teach. 

Better  be  a  toad  than  a  toady. 
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«WHAT  IS  NEEDED  IN  A  LATIN  GRAMMAR   FOR 

SCHOOLS?" 

Wherb  so  niDGh  depends  upon  the  Hving  teacher^  and  upon  his 
tborottgh  mastery  of  what  he  has  to  teach,  and  upon  his  skill  and  en- 
thosiasm  in  imparting  his  knowledge,  and  directing  his  pupils  to  right 
methods  of  study  and  habits  of  research, — ^it  would  seem  almost  su- 
perflous  to  prescribe  what  should  be  put  into  a  text-book,  and  above 
all  a  text-book  of  grammar,  for  him  to  teach.  What  one  teacher 
would  have  his  pupils  learn  from  a  text-book,  another*  would  prefer  to 
teach  them  without  reference  to  a  text-book.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
Latin  grammars  that  do  not  contain  many  things  that  many  teachers 
would  as  lief  have  omitted,  and  no  Latin  grammar  can  be  made  to 
contain  all  that  every  good  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  teach  about 
the  language.  In  what  grammar  can  yon  find  all  that  Dr.  Taylor 
told  us  last  February  about  ipse  and  quidcanf 

I  have  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  I  am  expected  to  ar- 
raign here  the  various  Latin  grammars  of  the  day,  point  out  their 
dffectSy  praise  their  excellences,  and  sum  up  by  telling  how  I  could 
make  one  better  adapted  for  pur  schools  than  any  of  them. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Latin  grammars  as  we  have  them.  If 
I  had  my  choice  among  a  number,  I  should  undoubtedly  find  reasons 
for  preferring  one  before  all  others  for  use  in  my  classes.  But  the 
differences  between  the  various  grammars  in  common  use  are  not  so 
great  as  to  drive  me  to  making  a  new  one  rather  than  use  whichever 
one  might  be  assigned  me  to  teach  from.  One  has  one  excellence, 
another  has  another.  The  first  has  one  defect,  the  second  has  anoth- 
er.   None  is  perfect,  none  is  vnmitigatedly  bad. 

The  main  point  is,  how  to  use  the  grammars  we  have,  and  to  that 
point  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  mainly  address  myself.  Indeed,  I 
find  it  wholly  impossible  to  discuss  this  Question  without  continual 
leference  to  methods  of  teachitig ;  and  hence  when  the  question  is 
put  to  me,  **  What  is  needed  in  a  Latin  grammar  for  schools?"  my 
first  reply  is,  ^That  depends  entirely  upon  how  you  teach  Latin 
grammar."  Those  who  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  language  must 
first  be  studied  in  its  abstract  principles,  the  application  of  the  prin- 
dples  coming  aflerwards,— that  a  pupil  must  learn  the  rules  of  syntax 
that  apply  to  the  genitive  case,  for  ea^ample,  befoi^  he  has  seen  and 


' 
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read  and  observed  and  studied  many  instances  of  the  use  of  the  gen- 
itive case, — would  probably  require  a  very  different  grammar  from  * 
those  who  teach  upon  the  principle  that,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  Ian-  ) 
guage,  the  concrete  should  precede  the  abstract,  that  the  rule  of  syn- 
tax covering  a  certain  construction  should  be  deduced  from  an  obser- 
vation of  the  usages  of  the  language.  The  former  class  of  teachers 
are  at  the  mercy  of  their  grammars, — ^the  poorer  the  grammar,  the 
more  difficult  their  task, — while  the  latter  are  wellnigh  independent 
of  grammars,  so  far  as  their  use  by  the  pupils  is  concerned. 

The  fact  that  this  question  is  asked,  may,  perhaps,  of  itself  show  I 
that  a  dissatisfaction  exists,  not  so  much  with  the  text-books  in  Latin  \ 
grammar,  as  with  some  of  the  methods  of  using  them ;  and  he  who  \ 
reads  even  a  little  of  the  educational  literature  of  the  day  must  have 
observed  frequent  expressions  of  this  dissatisfaction.  The  strongest 
point,  perhaps,  that  is  raised  against  classical  studies  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  time  given  to  them  in  school  and  college  curricu- 
lums,  as  compared  with  that  given  to  other  studies  which  are  consid- 
ered, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  of  more  practical  importance.  If 
classical  studies  are  to  hold  their  ground  as  necessary  parts  of  high- 
school  and  college  instruction,  classical  teachers  must  look  well  to 
their  methods,  and  see  if  much  of  the  time  now  taken  to  accomplish 
certain  results  may  not  be  saved  for  other  studies  without  losing  any- 
thing of  permanent  value  to  be  derived  irom  the  classics. 

The  subject  may  be  divided,  for  convenience  of  discussion,  some- 
what as  follows :  First,  what  should  a  Latin  grammar  contain  to  be 
committed  to  memory?  Secondly,  what  should  a  Latin  grammar 
contain  to  be  used  merely  for  reference  ? 

First,  what  should  be  committed  to  memory?  This  question  must 
be  divided  into  two  parts ; — what  is  to  be  memorized  directly  from 
the  book,  by  main  force,  and  what  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  memory  by 
indirection^  as  it  were?  By  this  I  mean  such  facts  and  principles  as, 
from  their  frequent  recurrence,  and  eonsequent  frequent  reference, 
though  never  given  as  a  set  lesson  to  be  learned,  are  nevertheless 
fairly  and  fully  committed  to  memory,  so  as  to  be  used  whenever  oc- 
casion requires,  just  as  much  as  the  paradigms  of  declension  and  con- 
jugation. 

There  will  be  no  controversy  about  the  necessity  of  mere  memori- 
ter  exercises  in  learning  the  paradigms.    There  is  more  than  one  way 
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of  doing  this  work,  but  of  methods  I  will  say  nothing  in  this  connec- 
tion. Fall  paradigms,  then,  shonld  be  ^ven  of  all  kinds  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  in  all  their  various  formations ;  and 
of  these  there  is,  in  mj  opinion,  more  danger  of  giving  too  few  than 
too  many.  The  saving  of  a  few  pages  more  or  less  in  the  size  of  the 
book  will  not  atone  for  any  difficulties  or  obscurities  left  in  the  way 
of  the  pupil.  If  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  the  declension  of  the 
noon  AchUleSy  present  it  to  him  fairly  and  squarely,  in  tabular  form, 
with  all  its  different  case-endings,  and  not  put  him  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  picking  it  out  from  fine-print  remarks  on  the  different  cases. 
After  providing  for  the  necessary  paradigms,  wherein  lies  the  main 
part  of  our  work  in  that  part  of  grammar  called  etymology,  we  come 
to  consider  what  is  necessary  for  the  pupil  in  connection  with  the 
paradigms.  We  have  prett]^  nearly  done  now  with  purely  memorUer 
^ork,  as  I  believe,  but  we  have  still  much  to  provide  for  the  pupil's 
use.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rules  for  gender,  with  their  numerous  ex- 
ceptions. If  a  scholar  were  only  to  read  Latin,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  him  only  the  most  general  rules  for  gender  need  to  be  learned.  In 
making  out  a  translation  with  dictionary  or  vocabulary,  it  is  enough 
that  the  gender  may  be  found  there  if  it  is  wanted.  If  the  rules  for 
grammatical  gender  were  based  upon  any  well-recognized  principle, 
that  could  be  applied  in  every  case,  instead  of  being  quite  arbitrary, 
there  would  be  some  reason  in  devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  them,  even  though  no  practical  benefit  resulted  from 
the  study. 

But  Latin  composition  is  an  essential  part  of  the  study  of  Latin. 

In  this  practice  the  pupil  must  be  familiar  with  the  gender  of  the 

noans  that  he  uses.    How  is  he  to  learn  it  ?    The  general  rules  will 

certainly  be  useful  to  him,  and  he  may  as  well  learn  them  at  once ; 

and  since  these  rules  must  be  given  in  the  grammar,  the  existence  of 

exceptions  must  of  course  be  noticed ;  and  if  the  grammar  is  to  be 

used  as  a  hand-book,  the  exceptions  may  as  well  be  all  put  down  for 

convenience  of  reference.    But,  for  charity's  sake,  don't  make  your 

scholar  learn  more  or  fiister  than  he  needs  for  actual  use !    I  never 

would  have  a  scholar  learn  a  list  of  exceptions  in  which  are  words 

that  he  will  probably  never  use  in  writing,  and  perhaps  never  see  in 

reading.    I  would  rarely,  if  ever,  have  a  scholar  commit  tq  memory 

any  list  of  exceptions,  or  any  list  of  words  at  all,  until  he  had  met 
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with  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  words  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  When 
yonr  pupil  learns  that  is  is  a  feminine  ending,  show  him  that  long  list 
of  exceptions,  and  teach  him  always  to  look  with  a  suspicious  eye 
upon  words  in  i«,  and  whenever  he  has  to  look  out  such  a  word  in  his 
Tocahulary,  teach  him  to  ngtice  then  and  there  the  gender.  The  ad- 
ditional labor  of  noticing  the  gender  when  learning  the  meaning  is 
but  slight,  and  the  habit  of  observation  thus  gained  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  pupil  for  any  study  or  pursuit  whatever.  Here  I  may 
say  that  this  method  should  be  used  as  often  as  possible,  and  only  de- 
parted from  when  tbe  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  the  memoriier 
method  are  clearly  seen  to  be  very  great.  Furthermore,  I  would  have 
pupils  learn  in  the  first  instance  many  things  from  their  vocabularies 
that  are  sometimes  learned  from  the  grammar,  such  as  the  gender  of 
noons,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  irregular  ^nd  anomalous  forms  that 
are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  all  these  things  have  a  place  in  the 
granimar  too,  where  they  are  properly  classified,  and  where,  at  just 
the  right  time  in  each  case,  the  pupil  should  be  referred  to  them. 

Since  pupils  learn  the'r  nominative  and  genitive  almost  always  firom 
the  vocabulary,  the  long  list  of  rules  for  the  formation  of  tbe  genitive 
in  the  third  declension  seems  to  me  to  be  a  useless  incumbrance  to 
any  school  grammar.  There  must  be  in  any  school  some  system  of 
pronunciation,  but  if  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  uniform  system  for  all, 
merely  arbitrary  rules  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  common 
rule  for  accenting  the  penult  or  antepenult  is,  without  much  doubt, 
that  followed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  hence  should  be  ob- 
served. In  regard  to  the  sounds  of  vowels  and  division  of  syllables, 
there  is  great  diversity  of  practice.  Whatever  system  any  teacher 
useS)  the  pupils  will  probably  get  better  by  observing  and  following 
his  practice,  than  by  the  study  of  rules. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  syntax.  The  key  to  the 
treatment  of  this  department  of  grammar  I  would  give  in  the  motto 
that  I  have  seen  on  the  title-page  of  an  excellent  English  grammar, 
now  out  of  prints  ^'  Breve  est  iter  per  exemptaP  The  subtleties  of 
metaphysicians  should  have  no  place  in  a  grammar  for  schools.  A 
greait  deal  that  the  grammuian  himself  knows  he  must  resolutely 
keep  out  of  his  manual.  Learned  and  abstruse  theories,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  is  a  delight  to  him,  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  delight- 
fii)^  or  even  useful^  to  the  boys  who  use  his  book  for  help  in  the  study 
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of  Yifgil  and  Cicero.  The  Bimpleet  and  moit  conoifle  statements  of 
principles  and  osages  are  what  the  pnpil  will  need  for  his  gaidance. 
Metaphysical  abstractioas  will  not  help  bini»  unless  his  mind  be  more 
matare  than  we  can  assume  for  the  average  of  our  pupils.  I  would 
have  the  grammar  provided  with  everything  that  the  pupil  can  make 
iMe  c>^  in  his  study  of  classic  authors,  and  nothing  more. 

The  pupil  should  early  be  made  to  understand  that  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax, as  they  appear  in  the  grammar,  are  only  the  generalizations  of 
the  grammarian  made  from  the  observation  of  the  usages  of  the  best 
authors,  and  that  these  generalizations  he  is  capable  of  making  for 
himself  in  the  main,  under  the  guidance  of  his  teacher.  Children  are 
liable,  I  think,  to  get  the  impression  that  the  Latin  grammar  was 
ftiade  before  the  Latin  language  was  used,  and  that  the  language  de- 
pends upon  the  rul^s  of  grammar,  rather  than  that  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar are  deduced  from  the  usages  of  the  languages.  Let  them  under- 
stand that  the  grammar  may  be  made  a  very  useful  servant ;  and 
when  you  have  taught  your  pupils  how  to  use  their  grammar,  you 
have  done  them  a  &r  greater  service  than  if  you  had  forced '  them  to 
commit  it  all  to  memory.  I  would  not  have  anything  committed  to 
memory  in  the  syntax,  as  we  have  the  forma  of  declension  and  conju- 
gation committed  to  memory ;  but  before  I  had  got  through  with  a 
boy,  I  would  have  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Latin  synta,?c.  For 
a  samming  up  of  what  he  has  observed  in  a  long  course  of  reading, 
particularly  if  he  is  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  principles  of  Latin 
^tax,  I  would  assign  him  lessons  in  the  grammar  (not  to  be  learned 
verbatim,  by  any  means),  and  such  lessons  I  know  would  be  agreea- 
ble as  well  as  useful  to  him.  Allow  me  to  give  a  single  instance  to 
illostrate  my  meaning.  Take  the  use  of  the  ablative  case  after  u$or^ 
J^ruoTy  etc.  The  pupils  will  not  read  far  in  any  book,  before  they  meet 
with  such  an  ablative.  It  k  the  first  instance  they  have  se^i.  You  ' 
anticipate  their  difficulty,  and  tell  them  that  *^  eo  frumento  uU^  means 
^  to  use  that  grain," — ^the  ablative  where  English  analogy  would  lead 
them  to  expect  an  accusative.  At  recitation,  bid  them  turn  the  ex- 
pression from  English  to  Latin,  and  vary  the  forms, — ^^I  use  that 
gndn,"  <*he  will  use  money,"  <^you  abuse  my  patience,"  etc.  etc. 

At  this  point/  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  refer  him  rapidly  to 
several  instances  of  this  construction  in  the  book  he  is  reading  from. 
Then  you  may  explain  to  him  the  philosophy  of  the  constructi(«v— 
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that  lUor  was  not  originally  a  transitive  verb,  bat  had  a  passive  or 
reflexive  sense,  utor  meaning  "  I  serve  or  assist  myself"  and  the  abla- 
tive denoting  the  means  or  instrument,  an  ordinary  use  of  the  ablative. 
If  you  go  as  far  as  this  on  the  first  occurrence  of  utor^  you  may  well 
go  a  little  further.  Refer  him  to  his  grammar,  and  let  him  see  the  list 
of  words  that  are  similarly  used.  Don't  make  him  leartf  them  yet 
Very  soon  he  will  meet  with  potior,  and  he  will  know  where  to  look, 
if  he  is  in  doubt  about  the  construction.  Keeping  up  this  practice, 
you  will  find  that  your  pupils  make  very  rapid  and  intelligent  pro- 
gress in  the  comprehension  of  syntax.  With  the  egcamples  before 
them,  the  way  is  short.  And  I  may  say,  too,  that  examples  taken 
from  the  daily  reading  are  of  much  more  value  to  the  student  than 
the  detached  sentences  which  are  given  to  illustrate  rules  in  Ibe 
grammar. 

The  other  way  of  bringing  about  the  same  result,  namely,  making 
the  pupil  learn,  amid  a  mass  of  other  rules  of  syntax,  *'  Utor  fruor^ 
fungoT^  potior^  vescor^  and  their  compounds  are  followed  by  the  abla- 
tive,'* and  then  at  every  recurrence  of  either  of  these  words  requiring 
a  repetition  of  all  five,  seems  to  me  wholly  unphilosophical  and  ab- 
surd. But  yet  the  grammar  should  contain  the  rule,  whichever  way 
you  teach  it.  If  syntax  is  to  be  taught  according  to  the  second  meth- 
od just  suggested,  by  all  means  let  the  rules  be  as  few  and  as  brief  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  reduce  to  the  last  degree  the  size  of  your 
grammars.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  better  way  (as  I  must  call  it) 
is  adopted,  the  fuller  each  subject  is  treated  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
various  Latin  usages,  the  better,  provided  that  the  language  is  kept 
within  the  comprehension  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and  mere 
repetition  and  verbosity  avoided.  Here  I  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  give  one  direct  answer  to  the  main  question.  A  Latin  grammar 
needs  a  complete  and  copious  index  of  words  and  topics,  and  students 
need  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  use  of  such  an  index. 

In  regard  to  prosody,  I  will  only  say  that  while  the  grammar  may 
contain  a  full  presentation  of  the  subject,  both  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness in  itself  and  for  purposes  of  reference,  still  I  am  convinced 
that  pupils  can  be  easily  taught  to  read  poetry  metrically  and  musi- 
cally without  learning  many  rules  of  quantity. 

If  pupils  are  to  be  practiced  in  verse-making,  they  will  certainly 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  prosody,  and  all  the  helps  in  the  way  of 
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rales,  whether  arbitrary  or  not,  that  can  be  given  them  shouVd  be  in- 
eladed  in  the  grammar.  But  I  hope  we  are  never  going  back  to  that 
most  absurd  of  all  the  many  absurd  practices  of  other  days  and  other 
lands, — verse-making.  If  a  boy  shows  a  special  aptitude  for  becom- 
ing a  Latin  poet,  of  course  you  may,  if  you  like,  encourage  him,  and 
help  him  if  you  can ;  but  I  refer  to  mere  mechanical  verse-making, 
which,  if  it  is  good  for  anything,  is  only  good  as  a  mere  mental  gym- 
nastic. So  is  the  analysis  of  flowers  a  good  mental  gymnastic,  and 
good  for  something  besides. 

Proving  quantity  which  cannot  be  proved  except  on  the  authority 
of  the  poets,  or  according  to  somebody's  arbitrary  rules,  I  consider  a 
useless  waste  of  time.  It  does  not  help  a  boy  in  the  appreciation  of 
Virgil  or  Horace,  or  in  facility  of  transls^ion,  to  know  that  a  certain 
long  vowel  is  long  because,  ^  because^^  it  is  an  exception  to  an  excep- 
tion to  a  rule  that  has  no  philosophical  foundation.  After  a  boy  has 
fund  csmaveratn^  avnaverim^  amavero^  two  or  three  hundred  times,  I 
don't  know  of  what  particular  benefit  it  is  to  him  to  prove  the  quan- 
tity of  the  e  by  saying  that  ^^  JET  in  the  increments  of  conjugation  is 
long;  but  e  is  short  before  r  in  the  tenses  in  ram^  rirr^  roP 

Hence,  if  I  were  to  make  a  Latin  grammar  for  any  use  to  which,  in 
my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  our  schools,  I  should  eliminate  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  usually  given  in  prosody,  not  caring  for  it  even 
for  reference.  As  I  said  before,  pupils  can  easily  learn  to  read  Latin 
verse.  The  habit  of  always  observing  penults,  and  the  rules  of  ac- 
cent applying  thereto,  is  the  starting  point.  A  little  practice  in  the 
swing  of  the  verse  follows,  accompanied  of  course  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  verse.  A  reasonably  musical  ear  will  do  {he  rest, 
except  now  and  then,  where  reference  may  be  had  to  the  dictionary 
to  ascertain  any  doubtful  quantity. — M.  G,  Daniel^  in  Maasach'uaeUe 
Teacher. 


The  women  are  now  represented  in  every  department  of  the  UniTersity 
of  Michigan.  There  are  fifteen  in  the  Medical  Department,  nine  have  been 
admitted  as  literary  students,  and  one  has  recently  entered  the  Law  De- 
partmeixt  One  of  the  female  medical  students  is  something  along  in  years, 
and  isn't  ashamed  to  let  people  know  it,  haying  registered  herself  as  fifty- 
two  years  old. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  "  Great  and  General  Court,''  ycleped  the  legislature,  has  a4Joiimed 
and  gone  home.  When  that  annual  event  takes  place,  we  generally  have 
something  to  say  about  what  they  have  done  for  schools  and  the  caase  of 
education.  But  in  this  present  instance,  we  cannot  my^  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  knqw  what  there  is  to  be  said.  In  looking  over  the  doings  of  our 
law-makers,  it  seems  as  though  they  made  up  their  minds  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  session,  that  they  would;  but  that  they  finally  changed  their  minds 
and  thought  tfiey  wouldn't 

P.  S.  They  didn't. 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

^  Edwabd  Pabkeb,  jr.,  Esq.,  for  seven  years  principal  of  the  high  school  in  ' 
Biddeford,  resigned  that  position  in  January,  to  accept  a  similar  one  in  J 
North  Bridgwater,  Mass.  The  only  reason  for  the  resignation  was,  a  better  ) 
salary  is  paid  by  Massachusetts  than  Maine ;  therefore,  she  can  and  will  draw  ) 
away  our  experienced  teachers.^  Upon  learning  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Parker,  several  gentlemen,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  his  success,  ten- 
dered to  him  a  banquet,  that  they  might  meet  him,  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
greeting  him,  to  personally  add  their  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and 
the  high  appreciation  they  entertained  of  his  more  than  usual  qualifications 
as  an  educator.  This  banquet  was  given  at  the  Biddeford  House,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  Feb.  2,  when  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  were,  present  to 
do  honor  to*their  guest,  and  partake  of  a  feast,  such  as  the  genial  host  knows 
so  well  how  to  provide. 

After  due  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  ^  inner  man,"  James 
H.  McMullan,  Esq.,  the  superintendent  of  the  Water  Power  Machine  Shop 
Co.,  the  chairman  on  the  occasion,  called  to  order  and  made  a  brief  speech, 
explaining  the  reason  of  the  gathering.  Alluding  to  the  representatives, 
from  the  different  branches  of  business,  who  were  present  before  him,  the 
chairman  said :  **  Some  of  us  can  run  machine-shops,  or  banks,  or  cotton- 
mills  ;  be  mayors  of  cities,  or  lawyers,  or  editors  of  newspapers ;  but  we  have 
met  to  do  honor  to  one  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  prepare  the  founda- 
tion for  those  under  his  chaige  to  fill  any  and  all  of  these  i>08itions,  and 
others  no  less  responsible.  The  chairman  announced  the  regular  sentiments, 
as  follows : 

1.  Our  Public  SchoolSn-^ThQ  foundation  of  all  our  successftd  institutions. 

Responded  to  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Chapman,  one  of  the  S.  S.  Committee  when 
the  high  school  was  first  established,  about  twenty-three  years  ago. 
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2.  The  City  of  BiddeforcL—Wiiih.  intelligent  enterprise  and  wise  economy, 
there  is  no  limit  to  its  prosperity. 

This  sentiment  was  responded  to  by  Mayor  Wedgewood. 

3.  The  PubUc  Sduccctor. — Faithful  to  his  profession  and  progressive  in 
his  methods,  he  must  realize  his  responsibilities. 

Besponded  to  by  £.  S.  Morris,  principal  of  Spruce  Street  Grammar  School. 

4.  Common  Law  and  Common  Schools, — Offsprings  of  common  sense.  In 
their  application  and  growth  they  require  the  best  minds  for  their  manage- 
ment. 

Responded  to  by  S.  K.  .Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  S.  K.  <fe  B.  F. 
Hamilton. 

&  The  Ladiee. — First  and  foremost  in  every  true  educational  work.  We 
welcome  them  to-night. 

Besponded  to  by  CoL  R.  C.  Shannon. 

6l  "  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot?  ^ 

Responded  to  by  Edward  Eastman,  Esq.,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Parker. 

7.  The  Occasion. — Met  to  honor  him  who  has  honored  us. 

Responded  to  by  Edwin  Stone,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  S.  S.  Committee,  and 
by  several  other  gentlemen. 

John  £.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  the  Union  and  Journal^  responded  to  a  sentiment, 
the  gist  of  which  was  "Newspaper  Enterprise.^ 

The  sentiments  given  above  were  taken  from  Mr.  Butler's  paper,  but  his 
sxtreme  modesty  prohibited  him  from  reporting  the  sentiment  to  which  he 
responded,  or  his  own  reply ;  therefore,  your  reporter  is  not  able  to  give  it.  He 
▼eiy  finely  illustrated  the  enterprise  of  the  presSy  by  giving  a  humorous  bur- 
lesque rex>ort  of  the  sentiments  and  speeches  on  that  occasion,  which  he  pur- 
ported to  read  from  his  own  paper,  which  was  printed  at  least  six  hours 
before  the  banquet.  * 

The  last  regular  sentiment  was,— 

Our  Guest — May  his  success  in  future  fields  of  labor  be  as  eminent  as  it  has 
been  with  us.    In  them  he  can  find  no  truer  friends  than  here. 

This  sentiment  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Parker  in  a  very  happy  manner. 
He  contrasted  seven  years  ago  with  the  present  Then  he  was  a  stranger 
here, "  unknowing  and  unknown."  He  came  into  town  recently  from  a  sick- 
bed, weak  in  body,  had  just  passed  through  a  severe  struggle  with  disease, 
and  had  barely  come  off  victor.  In  this  city  he  had  passed  the  years  of  early 
manhood,  had  achieved  success  as  a  teacher,  had  formed  his  family  con- 
nections, had  many  warm  personal  friends,  as  the  remarks  of  the  persons 
present  would  indicate,  and  would  like  to  remain,  but  duty  to  himself  and 

fiunily  bade  him  accept  another  situation. 
The  company  sang  ^  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot?  "  gave  a  cordial 

shake  of  the  hand  to  the  guest  and  his  wife,  and  bade  them  happiness  and 

sncoess  in  their  new  residence,  then  left  for  home. 
On  Friday,  A.  M.,  the  term  of  the  school  was  to^close,  and  Mr.  Parker  to 

leave  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  in  Massachusetts  on  Monday.    In  the  school* 
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room  the  parting  between  the  principal  and  the  school  was  veiy  Bffe<Stmg. 
The  regular  examination  was  finished  on  Thvtrsdajr,  and  only  Thetoiioal  and 
general  exercises  were  to  come  ofL  The  principal  was  treated  as  a  gaest^ 
given  a  post  of  honor,  and  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  Miss  Peering 
one  of  the  assistant-teachers.  The  large  seho<d*room  was  filled  to  ovatiSawo 
ing;  among  the  Tisitors,  the  high  school  from  Saoo^with  their  teaclMis  at 
their  head,  marched  in  about  ten  o'clock.  After  the  deolaxnatioiis  of  the 
young  gentiemen,  and  the  reading  of  the  compositions  of  the  yoiuig  ladies 
had  been  concluded,  Mr.  Collins  Burnham,  of  the  senior  class,  arose  from  his 
seat,  stepped  in  front  of  Mr.  Parker,  addressed  him  in  behalf  of  the  school, 
and,  at  a  signal  from  him,  two  other  young  gentlemen  came  from  a  side  door, 
bearing  upon  a  large  waiter  a  splendid  silver  seryice.  This  service  Mr.  Bum- 
ham  presented  in  a  fitting  and  eloquent  manner.  It  was  a  oompiete  surprise 
to  Mr.  Parker.  He  had  no  intimation  of  what  was  coming,  and  when  he  rose 
to  reply,  he  was  hardly  able  to  articulate  a  sentence.  A  strong  man  upaeL 
This  concluded  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Parker  lefb  by  the  next  train,  bearing  the  good  wishes  of  pupfl,  piarent, 
associate  teacher,  and  the  citizens  generally. 

As  a  further  testimonial  of  his  worth,  the  Bradford  Commandery  of  Ejiights 
Templar,  of  which  body  Mr.  Parker  was  Most  Eminent  Gommanderv  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elegai^t  sword  and  belt  Bepobiseb. 


Dbchbased.-^D^.  S.  H.  Taylor,  for  more  than  thirty  years  principal  of  3Plul- 
lips  Academy  at  Andever,  died  suddenly  last  month.   As  a  disciplinarian  and 
-  lelassical  instructor.  Dr.  Taylor  had  no  superior. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Buck,  formerly  principal  of  the  Centre  Street  Grammar  School, 
Portland,  and  late  a  teacher  in  the  Lawrence  School,  Boston,  died  in  South 
Boston  quite  suddenly  a  few  weeks  since.  Mr.  Buck  had  made  a  good  record 
as  a  teacher,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Keene,  a  graduate  from  Bowdoin  College,  class  of  1870,  has  been 
elected  as  principal  of  the  Blddeford  High  School..  Mr.  Keene  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  scholar  of  high  attainments. 

The  Repobt  of  the  Boabd  of  Trustees  of  the  Pubuo  Schooi^  of  the 
City  of  Washington,  1866-70,  has  been  sent  us  by  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  super- 
intendent.   It  shows  that  education  is  making  progress  at  the  capital. 

Coif  missiokeb's  ItBi>OBT.---We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr..  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  Washington,  for  a  copy  of  his  report  foa:  1870, .  It 
is  a  valuable  document,  tall  of  useful  information.  We  hope  to  aoitiee  more 
fully  and  to  give  extracts  hereafter. 

ScKiBNKi's  MoKTHLY  has  a  second  article  on  "  Weather  Telegrams  and 
'  Storm  Forecasts,^'  and  an  interesting  account  of  "  Life  in  the  Cannibal  Is- 
lands.'' Scribner^px>ws  in  merit  every  month. 

LiPPiNCOTP  for  March  opens  with  a  very  readable  paper  on  the  "Army  Medi- 
cal Museum  "  at  Washington,  and  has  other  good  articles. 
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THE  COUBSE  OJ"  STUDY  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

MAKrpenoiw,  askiiig  f<»  informstion  in  ref^ard  to  the  coune  of  stody 
panned  ftt  iKHinal  soho<^,  seem  to  be  under  the  impreBBion  that  they  are 
wadiemieai  instHmHotu,  Normal  scboolB  are  for  the  special  training  of  teach- 
as^  and  tibeir  course  of  stadj  is  formed  for  that  purpose.  We  give  below 
teeomse  prescribed  for  the  Western  State  Normal  School  at  Farmington; 
and  also  the  course  at  Salem,  Mass.,  which  latter  course  is  the  same,  we 
think,  for  aH  the  Massachusetts  schools : 

FABMINOTON. 

The-Bchool  is  for  both  sexes,  and  pupils  are  received  from  any  State  in  the 
Uaioii.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  if  females, 
isdMventeen  if  nudes;  they  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
aaterfrom  some  responsible  person,  pledge  themselves  to  faithftdly  observe 
aUthe  regulations  of  the  school,  and  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Those  desiring  admission 
to  advanced  classes  must  pass  an  examination  in  all  studies  taken  by  those 
dttses.  A  greater  age  and  higher  attainments  than  those  prescribed  for  ad- 
niidon,  with  some  experience  in  teaching,  will  render  the  course  more  use- 
fid  to  the  pupil. 

COUBSE  OF  BTUPT. 


AOLA88. 

B  CL4SS. 

C  OLA88. 

D  OLAsa. 

» 

K  CLASS. 

F  CLASS. 

ftytlology, 

Meohanics, 

Geometry, 

Geometry, 

Arithmetlo, 

Arithmetlo, 

Aitroiioiiif, 

Cbemlstiy, 

Chemistry, 

Algebra. 

Algebra, 

Physiology, 

SeiMWl  Economy, 

Eog.  Literature, 

Trkhv 

Bhetorio, 

PhyBlea, 

Grammar, 

Grammar, 

Until   F1ii£m1 

Mental  Pbitoso^ 

Conttitution  u.s. 

History, 

Geography, 

Geography, 

Gai.BflTlew. 

m            m            m            m 

•            >            a            ■ 

( Book  keep- 1 
( log,Botany ) 

Beading. 

Beading. 

This  coune  requires  two  years  for  its  completion ;  and  the  work  of  the 
roccessiye  classes  is  as  laid  down  in  the  successive  columns  of  the  table  from 
right  to  left. 

Vocal  Music  and  Penhastship  are  careftiUy  taught,  and  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  these,  as  in  other  branches,  is  adapted  to  make  the  student  a 
Ruoessftil  teacher.  Spelling,  composition,  declamation,  and  calisthenics, 
ve  tanght  throughout  the  course. 

The  progress  of  pupils  is  tested  by  frequent  written  examinations  during 
the  term,  and  by  exhaustive  examinations  at  its  close.  These  examinations 
Bnot  be  tsdten  by  every  member  of  tiie  school,  as  students  are  promoted  or 
pQtback  in  their  classes  according  to  the  character  of  their  recorded  work, 
M  sre  graduated  when  they  have  satisfltctorily  completed  the  course,  with- 
out regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  they  have  been  connected  with  the 
kSiooI 
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AIMS  AND  METHODS. 

The  aims  of  normal  school  training  are,  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
iples  of  the  branches  taught,  voith  special  reference  to  detelopment  of  poioer 
of  communicating  the  knowledge  acquired ;  and  such  methods  of  organization, 
instruction,  and  discipline  are  adopted  as  are  considered  best  adapted  to 
secure  these  ends.  The  attention  of  students  is  carefully  called  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  included  in  the  course ;  they  are 
caUed  upon  to  give  teaching  exercises  adapted  to  different  classes  of  pupils, 
and  are  held  responsible,  as  section  leaders,  in  class  recitations,  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructors. 

SALBM,  MASS.— COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  time  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  two  years ;  and  is 
divided  into  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not  less  than 
.  five  hours,  five  days  each  week. 

BBAKCHES  OF  STUDY  TO  BE  PURSUED. 

First  Term, 

1.  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written,  begun. 

2.  Geometry,  begun. 
8.  Chemistry. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  of  the  English  Language. 

Second  Term, 

1.  Arithmetic  completed ;  Algebra  begun. 

2.  Geometry  completed ;  Geography  and  Histoi-y  begun. 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  completed. 

6.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Third  Term. 

1.  Algebra  completed ;  Book-keeping. 

2.  Geography  and  History  completed. 
8.  Natui-af  Philosophy. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  Enghsh  Literature. 

5.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Fourth  Term. 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  including  the  principles  and  art  of  Reasoning. 

3.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  including : 

11.)  Piinciples  and  Methods  of  Instruction, 
f  2. )  School  Organization  and  Government. 
(3.)  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  Tne  Civil  Polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  constant  and  careful  attention  to  be  giv- 
en throughout  the  course  to  drawing  and  delineations  on  the  blackboard; 
music ;  spelling,  with  derivations  and  definitions ;  reading,  including  analy- 
sis of  sounds  and  vocal  gymnastics ;  and  writing. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies,  but 
not  to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course.  ^ 

General  exercises  in  composition,  gymnastics,  object  lessons,  <&c.,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  principals  shall  deem  best 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  to  be 
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gnren  by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  board  or  the  Tisitors  shall  direct, 
and  alao  by  the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars.  ^ 

The  order  of  tfie  studies  in  the  course  ms^  be  varied  in  special  cases,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Visitors." 

AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  STUDY  AKD  TBAIKINO. 

The  ends  chiefly  aimed  at  in  this  school  are,  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  and  of  the  various 
branches  of  study,  the  attainment  of  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the 
general  development  of  the  mental  powers. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  all  studies  are  conducted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.    Recitations,  how- 
ever excellent,  are  not  deemed  satisfactory  unless  every  pupU  is  able  to  teach 
otberB  that  which  she  has  herself  learned.    In  every  study  the  pupils  in  turn 
occupy  temporarily  the  place  of  teacher. of  their  classmates,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  their  criticisms  as  well  as  those  of  their  regular  teacher.    Teaching 
exercises  of  various  kinds  form  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  school 
work.   During  the  senior  term,  object  lessons  are  given  to  classes  of  primary 
school  children,  so  that  every  pupil  obtains,  before  graduating,  considerable 
experience  in  teaching  children  to  observe,  think,  and  give  expression  to 
thought 

Nearly  all  the  studies  are  conducted  upon  the  topical  plan.  Text-books 
are  used,  to  a  large  extent,  as  books  of  reference.  The  committing  of  text- 
books to  memory  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  the  scholars  being  trained  to 
depend  upon  thoughts  rather  than  words. 

A  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  pupils  investigate,  think,  and 
speak  for  themselves ;  to  make  them  independent,  self-reliant,  and  ready  to 
meet  whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Babxbs's  Kotes.    Th£  Gospels,  2  vols.    Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1  voL 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

No  popular  commentator  has  had  more  readers  in  this  country  than  Albert 

Barnes,  the  good  minister  who  has  just  closed  a  long  and  useful  life.    For 

general  reference,  family  and  sabbath  school  use,  his  works  have  no  equal. 

We  have  here  a  new  edition,  which  gives  us  the  results  of  the  author's  ma- 

torer  scholarship  and  investigation,  and  was  finished,  we  think,  but  a  short 

time  before  his  decease.    The  volumes  are  accompanied  with  appropriate 

nu^  and  illustrations,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  family. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  Hermann  D.  Wrage. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  seems  well  adapted  to  lead  the  learner  into  a  knowledge  of  the 

fondamental  principles  of  German,  and  to  an  easy  and  correct  acquisition  of 

aknowledge  of  the  language. 
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Our  Gibls.    By  Dio  Lewis.     New  York:  Harper  So  Brothers.     Portland: 
Loring,  ohort  &  Harmon. 

Dr.  Lewis  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  upon  health  and  physical  culture. 

He  has  given  us  here  a  very  attractive  and  a  veiy  sensible  book.  It  discusses, 

in  an  easy  and  familiar  way,  the  subjects  of  health,  dress,  food,   drink, 

amusement,  education,  employments  for  women,  etc.,  etc.    From  beginning 

to  end  the  book  is  racy  and  interesting.    It  will  do  the  girls  good  to  read  iu 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  issued  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  class  for 

which  it  is  particularly  written. 

A  Shorter  Course  is  Eirousn  Grammar.  By  Simon  KerL  New  York: 
Ivison,  Blakemau,  Taylor  A  Co. 

This  seems  to  us  the  most  practical  of  all  Mr.  Kerl's  grammars.    It  will 

answer  for  a  great  minority  of  schools,  leaving  out  of  the  account  those  of  a 

higher  grade.    Its  preparation  has  evidently  been  made  with  great  labor  and 

care. 

The  Creptooram.    By  James  De  MiUe.    New  York :  Harpor  A  Brothers. 

A  story  of  much  interest^  with  the  parts  well  sustained,  the  vai'ious  charac- 
ters finely  sl^etched,  and  containing  many  valuable  lessons  of  life  and 
character. 

The  Kindeboartex.  A  Manual  for  the  Introduction  of  FroebePs  Svstem  of 
Primary  Education  into  Public  Schools,  and  for  the  use  of  Mothers  and 
Private  Teachers.    By  Dr.  Adolph  Douai.    New  York:  E.  Steiger. 

•This  book  will  meet  a  demand  .now  felt  for  a  guide  to  Eindecgartens  on  a 

large  scale.    The  games,  set  to  music,  the  poetry,  and  the  tales  are  all  given 

in  English  and  German.    The  direetioDs  to  teachers  are  quite  specific,  and 

there  are  sixteen  pages  of  beautiful  plates.    We  advise  teachers  to  send  for 

and  examine  the  book. 

Ta^  EcLEcrnc  Series  of  Geographies,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  By  A.  Yon  Stein- 
wehr  and  D.  G.  Brinton.    Cincinnati:  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

We  hope  to  have  more  time  to  examine,  and  more  space  to  notice  these 
books  at  a  future  time..  The  paper,  typography,  and  the  attractive  appear- 
ance of  the  maps,  are  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in  a  school 
geography.  The  method  of  treatment,  and  the  execution  of .  the  author's 
plan,  contain  some  very  valuable  features,  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  educators.    We  shall  gladly  recur  to  them  again. 

A  Ma^nual  of  Ancient  History.  By  (Jeoi^  Rawllnson.  New  York: 
Harper  A  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  A  Harmon. 

Prof.  Rawlinson  is  good  authority  in  history.    The  manusd  reaches  froiB 

the  earliest  times  to  the  £m  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  is  a  very  clear,  cen- 

cise,  and  accurate  book  for  gen^til  reading  and  reference.  Omitting  the  use" 

less  details  of  some  fuller  works,  it  gives  us  the  real  meat  of  history,  and  will 

become  a  standard  work  for  the  student. 

The  Technologist  for  February  has  two  fuU-page  illustrations  of  a  nar- 
row gauge  locomotive,  and  many  articles  of  interest  to  mechanics  and  those 
who  employ  them.  Quarto,  26  pp.,  monthly,  |3.  Industrial  Publication  Ca, 
New  York. 
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Sib  Habry  Hotspub  of  Humbubthwatte.    By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Eabl's  Dbn£.    By  R  E.  Francillon. 

The  above,  in  paper  covers,  constitute  Nos.  354  and  355  of  Harper's  Library 
of  Select  Novels.  The  first  is  illustrated,  and  both  are  interesting  stories, 
and  well  sustain  the  character  of  this  series  of  novels. 

Pbepakatoby  Latin  Pbosb  I^ook.    By  J.  H.  Hanson.    New  York:  Wool- 
worth,  Ainsworth  <&  Co. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  this  text-book,  which  is  designed  to  furnish  all 
the  Latin  prose  required  for  admission  to  college.  The  present  volume  is  a 
new  edition,  in  which  the  vocabulary,  formerly  in  two  parts,  has  been  consol- 
idated, and  other  changes  made  which  now  make  it  a  very  convenient  and 
valuable  manual  for  the  Latin  student.  The  notes  are  very  judicious,  and 
the  references  are  to  the  principal  grammars  in  use. 

Faib  Fbaxce.    By  the  author  of  **  John  Halifax."    New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  book  by  the  author  of.  John  Halifax  is  suf- 
ficient to  create  high  expectations ;  but  we  think  such  expectations  will  be 
ftilly  met  by  this  charming  book,  in  which  the  fair  author  gives  her  impres- 
sion, as  received  during  a  tour  and  short  sojourn  in  that  country  now  the 
scene  of  strife  and  carnage.  It  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  recent 
Ifisne. 

A  Shobt  Coubsb  in  Ajbtbonout,  and  the  Use  of  the  CtLobes.     By 
Henry  Kiddle.    New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

This  excellent,  finely  illustrated  little  manual  of  less  than  200  pages  will 

answer  an  excellent  purpose  for  the  use  of  young  pupils,  and  for  those 

whose  time  will  not  admit  of  a  more  extended  treatise.    The  author,  now 

superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New  York  City,  has  made  an  excellent 

book. 

Ad  Clebum.    Advices  to  a  Young  Preacher.    By  Joseph  Parker.    Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.    Portland :  Bailey  &  Noyes. 

This  volume,  is  by  the  author  of  ^  Ecce  Deus,"  and  contains  very  well-con- 

sidwed  advice  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the 

preacher.    It  will  prove  highly  useful,  not  only  to  the  young  candidate  for 

the  pnlpit,  but  also  to  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  sacred 

desk.   We  may  likewise  add,  that  the  occupants  of  the  pews  will  relish  its 

pages,  and  profit  thereby. 

A  Handbook  of  Lsgendaby  and  Mythological  Albt.    Bv  Clara  Erskine 
Clement    New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.    Portland :  Bailey  &  Noyes. 

The  writer  of  this  choice  volume  has  done  good  service  for  the  art-loving 

• 

public,  and  for  all  who  would  seek  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
works  of  art.  Beginning  with  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  Symbolism  in 
Artt  ^^^  then  proceeds  to  give,  alphabetically,  an  account  of  the  Legends  and 
Skries  lUiutrated  in  Art,  Legends  of  Place,  and  Ancient  MytJis  Illiistrated  in 
Art,  The  illustrations  of  th,e  great  wqrks  of  art  are  numerous  and  excel- 
lent, and  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  printed  and  bound,  like  all  works 
from  the  Biverside  press,  is  superb. 
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BoHAN  Imperialism,  and  other  Lectures  and  Essays.     By  J.  R.  Seeley. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    Portland:  Bailey  &  Noyes. 

The  author  of  **  Ecce  Homo  "  wields  a  pen  of  power  and  attractiyeness. 

In  this  volume  he  gives  us  ten  lectures  and  essays  upon  Roman  Imperialism, 

Milton,  Art,  Liberal  Education,  English  in  Schools,  the  Church  as  a  Teacher  of 

Morality,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  They  are  able  and  finished  thoughts, 

and  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  readers. 

The  Infant  Class.  Hints  on  Primary  Religious  Instruction,  by  Sarah  J. 
Timanus ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Eggleston.  Chicago :  Adams, 
Blackmer  &  Lyon,  108  pp.,  12  mo. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  practical  book,  laying  out  and  illustrating 

the  best  methods  with  Sunday  school  infant  classes.    It  cannot  fail  to  be 

of  service' to  all  thus  engaged. 

The  Orations  and  Epistles  of  Cicero.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Hanson.  New 
York:  Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co. 

This  edition. of  the  Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero  is  prepared  for  schools, 
and  has  many  excellent  features.  It  contains  ten  of  the  principal  orations 
of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  statesman,  and  thirty-five  letters,  with  refer- 
ence to  several  of  the  leading  Latin  Grammars ;  Synonyms ;  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes ;  and  an  excellent  Vocabulary.  The  letters  of  Cicero  have 
been  but  little  read  in  our  schools,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  mistake 
in  our  courses  of  study,  for  they  are  more  interesting  and  more  profitable  to 
the  young  student  than  some  of  the  orations.  Mr.  Hanson  has  done  a  good 
work  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Manufacturer  and  Builder,  published  by  Western  &  Co.,  New 
York,  at  $1.50  per  year,  is  a  monthly  of  14  pp.  4to,  highly  illustrated,  and 
very  valuable,  not  merely  to  the  mechanic,  but  to  every  one  interested  in  the 
progress  in  mechanics  and  the  arts,  and  often  illustrates  matters  of  interest 
and  profit  to  every  man. 

The  Sunday  School  ScHOLAB.—This  is  the  pioneer  magazine  for  the  Sun 
day  School.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  lads  and  misses  for 
whom  the  ordinary  Sunday  school  papers  have  lost  their  charm.  Its  articles 
are  amusing  without  being  sensational ;  instructive,  but  not  pedantic ;  and 
religious,  without  cant  or  sectarianism. 

Published  in  Chicago,  by  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon  Publishing  .Co.,  at  50 
cents  per  annum ;  clubs  of  10  at  40  cents ;  of  25  or  more,  30  cents  per  annum. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  announces,  in  a  prominent 
heading,  "Fashions  for  Europe  and  America."  As  no  other  periodical 
in  this  country  furnishes  original  fashions,  Demorbst's  Monthly  must  be 
recognized  as  authority.  The  March  number  has  also  numerous  special  nov- 
elties, popular  music,  home  matters,  and  entertaining  stories.    New  York,  $3 

Arthur's  Ladies'  Home  Magazine  is  out  in  good  season,  and  well  fhr- 
nished. 

The  American  Katuraxjst  for  February  completes  Vol.  4,  and  is  a  good 
number.    It  has  a  very  interesting  article  on  ''Sperm  Whales." 
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The  Phbenolooicai.  Joubnal  for  March  contains— Noah  Wehster,  the 
eminedt  lexicographer,  with  a  portrait;  What  can  I  do  Best?  or  the  qualifi- 
cation for  a  Phrenologist;  Progress  of  Religious  Civilization;  Thomas  de 
^tt  Talmadge,  the  eminent  divine ;  Brain  Waves — a  new  theory ;  the  New 
king  of  Spain,  with  portrait;  the  late  Gen.  Prim,  with  portrait;  our  Domestic 
Props,  or  the  servant  question ;  the  Food  supply  of  Europe  and  America,  in- 
teresting facts ;  Japan,  its  present  condition ;  Punishing  Criminals,  a  reform 
demanded ;  How  to  rise  in  the  World,  or  wherein  lies  Greatness— birth  or 
culture;  Iceland,  the  Land  of  Fire  and  Ice;  etc.,  etc.  Price,  $S  a  year.  Sent 
to  new  subscribers  on  trial  six  months,  $1.  Address  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher, 
New  York. 

Habpsb's  Bazab. — We  have  had  the  pleasmre  of  mailing,  postage  paid,  to 
every  one  of  our  subscribers  a  copy  of  this  very  deservedly  popular  weekly 
magazine,  a  journal  which  takes  the  lead  of  all  other  publications  of  this 
character  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  a  '*  fashion  "  journal,  pro- 
fiisely  and  most  elegantly  illustrated,  that  strives  to  avoid  those  extremes 
which  make  ''fashion"  ridiculous.  It  has  very  sensible  and  instructive 
artieles  upon  what  to  select  and  how  to  select  every  kind  of  fabric  used  in 
any  way  in  the  famOy.  The  **  manners  "  articles,  which  apply  to  aU  places 
•and  conditions  in  life,  are  of  peculiar  interest  In  fact,  if  you  go  by  the 
Bazar,  in  society,  in  rail-cars,  in  street  cars,  at  watering  places,  at  home,  in 
church,  in  dress,  in  buying  or  in  eating,  you  may  be  sure  to  be  about  right 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  $4.00  a  year,  or  with  the  Journal  of  Rduofr- 
tion,  $4.50  for  both  one  year.  \ 

The  Advakce  has  entered  on  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  under  most 
frvorable  auspices.  Its  popularity  has  increased  vrith  each  year,  ^nd  it  now 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American  Religious  Journals.  It  is  able,  candid, 
and  independent  in  its  editorials,  full  and  fresh  in  its  Church  News  of  all 
denominations,  very  attractive  in  its  Children's  Department;  in  fact,  item- 
braces  in  its  columns — ^Agricultural,  Scientific,  Commercial,  and  Literaiy— « 
complete  summary  of  current  events  of  the  day,  which,  with  correspondence 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  attractive 
family  papers  ever  published. 

Among  its  premiums  it  is  now  offering  the  Advance  Chromo  of  Henry 
WardBeecher  for  every  three  new  subscriptions.  The  Advance  Company 
of  Chicago  are  publishers. 

We  have  received  Nos.  22^7  of  Lipporoorr's  UNiVEBSAii  Pbonottvcing 
DicnoNABT  OF  BiooBAPHY  AJSfD  Mytholooy.  No.  37  Completes  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  subjects,  and  contains  a  copious  vocabulary  of  proper  names 
in  several  languages.  This  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  we 
bave  in  our  language  in  popular  form,  and  it  is  a  treasure  in  itself.  In  the 
number  of  subjects  treated ;  the  fullness  of  many  articles ;  the  prominence 
given  to  American  subjects ;  the  excellent  system  of  pronunciation ;  and 
the  typographical  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  pages,  it  is  indeed  a  work 
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of  rare  valae.    Teachers,  especially,  will  find  it  a  most  nsefttl  work  to  assist 
them  in  their  labors  and  studies. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  March  is  out,  and  is  embellished  with  a  very 
fine  and  very  timely  portrait  of  William,  King  of  Prussia,  and  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

The  table  of  contents  for  the  present  number  combines  the  solid  and  the 
entertaining  in  about  equal  proportions.    Among  the  more  valuable  papers 


Inquisition, 
Balloon,"  *'Mr.  Dickens'  Amateur  Theatricals,"  and  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
others,  besides  the  editorial  miscellanies.  A  new  story,  entitled  *^  Patty,"  is 
commenced  this  month,  to  run  through  several  numbers. 

Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton.  108  Fulton  Street^  New  York.  Terms,  $5  per 
year.    Clergyman  and  Teachers,  $4. 

GoDET  for  March  has  a  handsome  steel  plate  entitled  "  Lights  and  Shad- 
ows by  the  Wayside ; "  colored  Fashion-plate,  containing  six  figures ;  a  hand 
some  AJphabet,  printed  in  colors ;  ^  Flooded  Out,"  a  wood  engraving ;  a  plate 
of  Promenade  Dresses ;  an  Extension  Sheet  of  fashionable  costumes.  In  the 
Work  Department  will  be  found  the  usual  variety  of  fancy  and  useful  work. 
Philadelphia,  $3. 

Mitchell's  New  Otjtlii^  Maps.— E.  H.  Butler  A  Co.,  of  PhUadelphia,  ate 
publishing  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps.  We  have 
seen  the  map  of  North  Ajnerica,  which  is  a  very  attractive-looking  map. 
There  are  to  be  two  series,  of  different  sizes,  and  the  whole  will  be  brought 
fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  science. 

The  Abvaxce,  Chicago,  $2.50  per  year.  We  never  sit  down  to  the 
reading  of  this  vigorously  conducted  sheet  without  real  profit  and  abundant 
pleasure. 

Hall's  Journal  op  Health  for  February,  like  all  the  numbers  of  this 
magazine,  is  filled  with  short,  timely,  practical  articles,  from  "  Coal  Fires  "to 
**  Drenching  the  Nose,"  of  value  and  importance  to  every  human  being. 

Harpeb  fob  Mabch  has  several  illustrated  articles,  among  which  are.  The 
American  Baron ;  Pictures  of  Ireland ;  Along  the  Florida  Beef;  A  Day  in 
Castle  Garden ;  and  Frederick  the  Great. 

The  Nubseby  is  brimful  of  fun  for  children. 

Oltveb  Optic's  MAOAznnc  is  more  interesting  than  ever  since  it  has' as- 
Bumed  the  monthly  form. 

The  Youth's  Compaition  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  healthy  papers  for 
youth. 

The  weekly  visits  of  Littell's  Living  Age  are  welcome  to  all  who  love 
good  reading  and  a  good  deal  of  it. 

The  Pacific  Youth  is  the  title  of  a  new  eight-page  paper  for  young  foHcs, 
published  at  San  Francisco.    It  looks  welL 

The  Childbbn's  Houb,  by  T.  S.  Arthmr  <fe  Son, Philadel|>hia,  is  qofteraey 
this  month. 


Jg^THAT  pepper  and  salt  color  which  renders  your  hair  so  conspicuous, 
can  easily  be  remedied  by  using  a  bottle  or  two  of  NATUBE'S  HAIR 
KESTOKATIVE. 


J 
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Lippinoott's  Pbonouncing  DicjnoNAKT  OF  THE  WoBU). — By  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers,  we  can  fhmish  this  valuable  work  to  our  sub- 
scribers who  pay  in  advance,  for  thirty  per  cent  off  from  their  retail  prices. 
Retail  price  $10.00,  we  furnish  for  $7.00.  One  half  Turkey,  retail  price 
$12.50,  we  furnish  for  $8.75.  Two  volumes  Turkey,  retail  price  $15.00,  we 
ftimish  for  $10.50.  Two  volumes  Sheep,  retail  price  $12.00,  we  furnish  for 
$8.40.    See  club-list  

Teseh^rs  wanting  altaatlons,  and  those  in  want  of  teaehen,  can  haye  notices  like  those  be* 
low  published  three  months  or  moTe,/)ree,  hj  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
slatiog  deflnitelj  their  wanta,  frc,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  £.  Chask,  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  G.  Rovsds,  Farmlngton ;  J.  8.  Ba&bxll,  Lewiston; 
W.  H.  Laicbejkt,  Augusta:  ti.  T.  Flbtohzr.  Castine. 

TEACHKHS    IVANTIlfO    SITUATIONS. 

LADIBS.  « 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmlngton  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  rears  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Bpst  of  references.  £>e6ires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  paj  of  at  least  $11  per 
iceek. 

Ke.  3.  Has  had  tea  years  of  successful  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  Aitnation  in  a  graded  school.    Would  uke  a  mixed  school. 

OBNTLBMBir. 

No.  1.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  Would  prefer  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Katural  Sciences.  Can  also  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Penmanship.  Will  work  first  term  for 
moderate  salary.  Can  gire  the  best  of  reference.  Has  had  fire  years'  experience.  Wishes 
a  situation  for  spring  or  whole  year. 

No.  3.  Can  tetieh.  Hodem  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Has 
had  experience  ni  lYlncipal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  8.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  I.  Would  pr^r  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  yccal  Music  and  Laun. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin.  One  year's  expexlence.  Can  bring  good  references.  De- 
iim  High  Scliool.  

CLUBBINQ  WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  wlU.  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Education 
.  one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  pareo- 
tbesU  being  the  regular  price  of  each ; 

^  $10.5O.     Webgter'8  lUtutrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  ($12.00). 

'  .  SS.JKO.    lAUelt's  Living  Age  {S8.00).    Lippincott'9  Prmouncing  JHctionary  qftke  World, 

S  bound  in  Sheep  (810.00). 

6.0O.     Webster's  NaiiowU  Pictorial  JHctionary  ^S6.00). 
6.5a.     The  nation  {So.OOi,  Every  Saturday  (S5.00). 
d9.<K>.    Eclectic  Magazine  {85.00). 
f4.S3.    The  Appletons*  Joumal{84.00). 
94. 7 5.    Atfantic  Monthly  ( S4.00),  Harpers*  New  Monthly  (84.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  ($4.00). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Netospaper  (4.00)., 
S4.50.    The  American  Naturalist  (84.00). 

S4.00.     Oodey*s  Lariy*s  Book  (83.00),   The  Scientific  American  (83.00),  or  New   Tork 
Independent  ($3.00),  and  large  and  Jlne  portraits  qf  Grant  dt  Colfax,  which  are 
sold  at  the  stores/or  94.00. 
93.50.    Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly  (83.00),   Demorest's  Monthly 
Magazine  (83.00),  Ladies'  Friend  (82.60),    The   Advance  ($2.60),  or  The 
Christian  union  (82.60)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall's 
fine  engraving  qf  Washington. 
93.35.     Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  ($2.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
93.00.    Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson  9  Ladies*  Magazine  (82.00),  Riverside  Sch» 

(81.50),  Portland  Transcript  (82.00).    Hall's  Journal  qf  Health  (82.00). 
99.80.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  ( 82.00),  Good  Health  ( 82.00 ),  or  Herald  qf  Health  ($2.00). 
9*^*50.    The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (82.60}, 
Demo0est's  Young  America  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81.50). 
9.40.    ArthMr*s  Children's  Hour  (81.60). 
9.95.    The  Little  Corporal  (81.00) . 

ti.OO.     Wood's  HousehoUl  Magazine  (81.00),  or  The  Little  Chi^. 
•1.85*    77te  Young  People's  Lklper  (.60), 
91*80.    The  School  Festival  (.50^. 

THB  CHBAPEST  AND  BBST  TOITWB  PAPBRis  the  YonNoPsoFLs'B 
HiLFsa,  a  monthly  paper  fbr  American  boys  and  girls ;  16  large  pages,  illustrated ;  ffO  eenia 
m  year.  Stories,  music,  poetry,  dialogues,  puzzles,  etc..  in  every  number.  Eight  yean  es- 
tulished.  The  best  paper  parents  cangive  their  children.  Pure,  fresh,  original,  lively,  vig- 
oroos,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  Tioo-thirds  the  subscription  price  in  premiums!  Bvery- 
Dody  send  fbr  it  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted  everywhere,  z.  Pops  Voes,  PnbUsher. 
Sottlaad,  Kaino. 


^ 


Coivperthwait  &  Co. . 

Educational  Publishers^ 

628  &  630  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia, 

Publish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text-Books, 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 


VIEWS, 


ALBUMS, 


CHBOMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

S91  Broadway,  New  York, 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  entensire 
assortment  of  the  aboye  goods,  of  Vi^  ovm  publica- 
tum,  manufacture,  and  importaiion. 

Also, 

PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 

and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  TOSEMITE. 

X!.  4t  JBC.  T.  jLNTUOKT  A  CO., 

691  BitOADWAT,  Niw  York, 

Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

IMPOBTKB8  ATITD  HAirUPAOTUIlEllB  OS* 

PlxotoflrraplLlo     BCatericils. 


Fresh  Garden^  Flower,  Fruit,  Herb, 
Tree  &  Shrub,  and  Evergreen  Seeds, 
prepaid  by  mail,  with  directions  for 
culture.  Twenty-five  different  pack- 
ets of  either  class  for  $1.00.  The  six 
classes  $6.00. 

20,000  lbs.  Evergreen  and  Tree  Seeds ;  Apple,  Pear, 
Cherry,  &c. ;  Grass  Seeds :  Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot, 
Onion,  Squash,  Tnrnip,  and  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  in  small  or  large  quantities;  also  Small  Fruits, 
Stocks,  Bulbs,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Verbenas,  &o.,  by  mail, 
prepaid.  New  Golden  Banded  Japan  Lily,  6tc. 
Priced  DescriptiTtt  Catalogue  sent  to  any  plain  ad* 
dress,  gratis.  Agents  wanted.  Wholesale  List  to 
Agents,  Clubs,  and  the  Trade.    Seeds  on  commission. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Warehouse.  Plymouth,  Mass.    Established  in  1842. 

Agents  1  Bead  This  I 

-n^B  Wllili  PAT  AGBNTIf  A  8AE.ARY 

*▼  •£ S30  p«r  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  in^ 
▼entions.    Address 

(bb21-6m     M.  WAGN£R  &  CO,  KarshaU,  Mich. 

ltt<l^#^  ^  nientliy  with  Stencil  and  Key-Cheek 
Jf^M9W\F    Dies.    Don't  faU  to  secure  Circular  and 
Samples  ft-ee.  Address  S.M.Sfekcxr,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
SAptl8-6moe. 


A     FAMILY     PAPER. 


ENTEHTA-rNXNG,   XNSTWTTOT 

PUBUBHSD  BT 


IVJU   JLSTD    CXXXSAP, 


The  Riverside  Echo  Publishing  Association, 


INOOMPOBATJBJO  1870 CASPITAIi  STOCK,  $10,000. 

DIRECTORS. 
M.  Paljoeb,  President. 


G.  SonL&,  Secretary. 
UB8TOK,  Treasurer. 


I 


S.  A.  Stbout,  Business  Agent. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Dbuicmond,  Counselor. 
EsBir  Havboit.  South  Berwick. 
A.  J.  Chabb,  Portland. 
.Family  Paper  in  the  State.    Original, 
^select,  reliable.   It  should  be  In 


Thos.  B.  BiozKT.  Belfiwt 
N.  F.  BoBK&TS,  I)exter. 
F.  N.  Dow,  Portland. 


THE  lESf -'^irKS^.e%'ru.d?5fr'' EViiV  rj^ffllLV. 

Handsomely  printed  on  good,  elear,  easT-readlng  type,  fine  paper,  quarto  form,  complete  for  blndlag, 
making  a  Tolnme  of  416  pages  a  year,   Clromatton,  «Jannary,  1871, 4,300,  and  increasing  oiery  week. 

TJSSJUB^lUfO  in  aOeamee.    $1.7S  after  three  ntovUhe  and  wWUn  sto.    $».00  after 
9in  moistftj  and  wiihin  twelve,    $1,7S  if  delivered  hy  earriere. 


THE    MA-tN^E 


JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


N".   A^    laXrCEl^   Sditor   for   i^^rU. 


Vol.  Y.  APRIL,  1871.  No.  4. 


(  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

TlBB  primaiy  idea  nnderlying  all  school  work,  the  idea  whioh 
flhould  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  which  should  enter,  as  far  as 
posrible,  into  all  the  economy  of  the  school,  should  be  the  idea  of 
instruction,  education,  discipline.  Our  pupils  are  given  into  our 
hands  to  be  built  up  into  manly  aad  womanly  character.  Their 
powers,  the  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  the  mental,  are  to  be  har- 
moniously developed,  and  disciplined  to  future  usefulness.  Habits 
of  virtue,  of  social  propriety,  of  order,  promptness,  self-control,  self- 
help,  and  systematic  labor,  are  to  be  formed  and  fixed.  Every  ele- 
ment of  human  character  which  is  '^seemly,  and  of  good  repute,"  we 
are  to  seek  to  develop  in  them,  not  only  by  constant,  persevering 
personal  endeavor,  but  also  by  making  every  circumstance  of  school 
life  our  coadjutors  in  the  work. 

In  the  application  of  this  primary  idea,  the  system  of  school  gov- 
ernment which  we  shall  adopt — ^including  in  the  time  all  those  regu- 
lations« which  may  be  made  to  secure  the  largest  and  best  results 
from  the  school  instruction — ^becomes  of  great  importance;  for 
whether  we  will  it  or  not,  the  government  of  the  school  will  do 
mach  to  mold  and  &shioii  the  conduct,  mental  habits,  and  moral 
characters  of  the  pupils  in  their  after  life.'  If  this  government  be 
irisely  framed  and  properly  enforced,  it  will  powerfully  educate 

10 
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toward  good ;  if  it  be  unwisely  framed  and  improperly  enforced,  it 
will  as  powerfully  educate  toward  evil ;  but  an  educator  in  the  one 
direction  or  the  fether  it  will  surely  be. 

Upon  what  principles,  then,  shall  we  frame  and  administer  the 
government  of  the  school  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense  an  educator?  To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we 
must  examine  into  the  bearing  of  the  government  upon  the  habits  of 
the  pupils,  and  upon  their  mental  powers  and  moral  faculties. 

Habits,  whether  pertaining  to  our  physical,  mental,  or  moral  pow- 
ers, are  the  sumations  of  series  of  activities.  Habits  of  order,  then, 
in  conduct  or  labor,  will  result  from  continuous  and  persistent  oi'der- 
ly  courses  of  conduct  or  labor ;  and  the  school  arrangement  whidi 
shall  bring  about  consecutive  and  persistent  activities  in  these  direc* 
tions,  will  serve  to  form  and  fix  such  habits.  And  the  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  mental  and  moral  habits.  If  the  regulations  are  such  as 
to  influence  toward  a  systematic  and  philosophic  employment  of  the 
mental  power,  bringing  about  the  alternations  of  activity  suited  to 
the  harmonious  development  and  effectual  discipline  of  those  powers, 
these  regulations  will  become  educators.  They  will  not  only  cooper- 
ate  in  mental  development  with  the  educational  processes  of  study 
and  recitation,  but,  also^  and  especially,  will  they  serve  i*i  the  forma- 
tion of  proper  habits  of  mental  action  to  be  carried  into  after  life. 
Again,  if  the  spirit  of  our  government  is  such  as  to  call  into  persis- 
tent and  active  play  the  moral  iaoulties  of  our  pupils,  their  love  of 
truth,  their  sense  of  justice,  their  powers  of  self-denial  and  self-con- 
trol, their  sympathetic  nature,  in  fine,  all  those  better  elements  of 
character  which,  properly  developed  into  habitual  activity,  make  wy- 
ble  men  and  women,  "ornaments  of  society," — then  that  government 
becomes  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  an  educator  direct. 

Schootl  government,  then,  may  be  made  an  important  edacational 
agent  in  three  directions.  1.  It  may  directly  act  in  the  formation 
t)f  habits  of  conduct.  2,  Indirectly  it  may  cooperate  with  the 
course  of  study  in  the  development  and  discipline  of  the*  mental 
powers  by  affecting  the  arrangement  of  these  courses,  and  direoUy) 
also,  it  may  influenco  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  mental 
activity.  3.  And  most  potently  it  may  act  directly  in  developbg  the 
moral  powers,  and  toward  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  courtesy, 
self-denial,  and  self-control,  whence  oomes  that  cheerful  obedience  to 
aU  the  behests  of  social  life,  which  is  the  highest  element  of  citizen- 
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ahipy  and  without  which  the  entire  fabric  of  civil  government  would 
be  impossible. 

In  order  for  the  government  of  the  school  to  exert  the  influences 
lAcUcated  above,  its  regulations  and  their  enforcements  should  be 
systematic,  uniform,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  precise.    The  regula- 
tions or  laws  needed  will  look  toward  the  control  or  the  prevention 
of  those  evils  which  grow  naturally  out  of  the  school  conditions. 
•An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cui-e,"  and  hence,  cer- 
tain of  these  regulations  should  be  precautionaiy.    Communication 
between  pnpils,  movements  in  and  about  the  school-room,  habits  of 
study,  calls  for  assistance,  etc.,  should  be  regulated  and  systematized 
at  the  very  outset,  and  uniform  and  precise  observance  of  the  regula- 
tions made,  should  be  persistently  enforced.    Herein  many  valuable 
habits  will  be  formed.    Persons  habituated  in  school   to  observe 
l^oper  occasions  for  communicating  with  each  other,  and  to  make 
those  communications  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others,  will  rarely  be  found  among  those  who  so  often  oflend  in 
the  lecture  room,  the  concert  hall,  and  even  the  church,  by  their  os- 
tentations   and  ill-timed  whisperings.     The  power  to  enter,  move 
tbouti  or  leave  an  assembly  quietly  and  gracefully  in  such  a  manner 
M  to  attract  the  least  possible  attention  and  create  the  least  possible 
disturbance,  is  one  possessed  by  too  few.    Yet  this  power  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  imparted  to  the  pupils  in  every  common  school  in  the 
country,  by  holding  them  to  an  habitual  observance  of  proper  move- 
ments in  the  school-room.    And  we  should  not  only  thus  form  a 
very  desirable  habit,  but  add  much  to  the  working  power  of  the 
sdiool  by  adding  to  its  quietness.    Silent  study,  too,  is  a  habit  of 
much  value.    The  whispering  form  of  study  so  largely  prevalent  in 
many  schools,  besides  causing  a  disagreeable  confusion,  harassing  to 
the  teacher,  is  objectionable  in  a  greater  degree  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
best  progress  of  the  pupil.     That  deepest,  most  intense  form    of 
Btndy,  which  is  allied  to  deepest,  intensest  thought;   that  form  in 
whTch,  while  the  eye  runs  along  the  page,  the  mind  drinks  in  the 
meaning,  and  not  the  words  which  are  only  the  vehicle  of  the  mean- 
ing; that  form,  in  fine,  which  is  true  study,  because  thought-study, — ^is 
like  thought  in  being  an  utterly  silent  thing.    And,  hence,  this  form 
should  be  made  a  habit  by  persistent,  systematic  effort  on  the  part 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil.    And  as  it  is  in  these  things,  so  in  many 
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Others  of  which  the  govennnent  of  the  school  must  take  cognizance. 
In  regulating  and  controlling  them  properly  and  skillfully,  there  can 
be  formed  habits  of  value. 

But  while  seeking  to  regulate  the  general  and  special  evils  which 
interfere  with  the  primal  work  of  the  school, — its  instruction, — ^we 
should  also  seek  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  the  predisposing  causes 
of  those  evils.  In  sg  seeking,  we  shall  find  the  old  adage,  "  idleness 
and  ignorance  are  the  parents  of  many  vices,"  especially  true  in  the 
school-room.  From  idleness  arises  whispering,  restlessness,  and  that 
whole  brood  of  demons  of  mischief  that  so  fearfully  try  the  patience 
of  the  teacher.  Whatever,  then,  shall  serve  to  reduce  this  idleness 
to  its  lowest  terms,  will  become  not  only  an  element  of  the  school 
government,  but  also  an  educational  agent,  indirectly  in^  enlarging 
the  amount  of  mental  activity,  whence  comes  mental  growth,  and 
directly  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  systematic  application,  and 

• 

continuity  of  effort.  Now  the  prevalent  idleness  of  the  school-room 
can  usually  be  traced  directly  to  three  causes.  These  are  want  of 
interest,  want  of  work  to  do,  and  weariness.  We  should  aim,  then, 
so  to  arrange  and  systematize  the  study-work,  that  every  pupil  shall 
be  kept  busied  in  some  proper  direction,  while  the  different  kinds  •f 
work  shall  so  alternate,  that  change  of  effort  may  give  requisite  rest. 
The  constant  and  consecutive  observance  of  proper  regulations  in 
this  regard  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  will  second  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  in  creating  an  interest  in  study,  and  also  act  directly  iu  form- 
ing habits  of  method  and  order, — habits  that  will  be  carried  out  of 
school  life  into  after  pursuits  and  occupations. 

But  it  is  in  its  influence  upon  those  elements  of  character  which 
go  to  make  up  the  social  man,  the  kindly,  courteous,  just,  orderly, 
and  law-observing  citizen,  that  the  school  government  becomes  ini'^ 
portant  in  its  educational  aspects ;  since  it  is  in  this  direction  that  it 
is  most  directly  operative.  And  in  this  direction  it  can  be  made  an 
educator,  not  only  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  subordination  to 
authority,  but  more  largely  in  its  direct  action  upon  those  faculties 
of  our  being  which  are  the  springs  of  social  action.  But  while  the 
influences  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  flow  chiefly  from  the 
laws,  the  regulations,  the  statutes  of  the  school, — in  this  direction  the 
influences  are  to  be  found  in  the  methods  employed  in  securing  the 
proper  observance  of  those  regulations.    Hence  those  methods  should 
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be  SQch  as  shall  bring  into  continual  activity  the  better  natures  of 
the  pupils.  They  should  be  such  as  shall  appeal  to,  and  call  into  ex- 
ercise those  elements  of  character  upon  which  daily  demand  will  be 
made  by  society  and  its  laws  and  customs,  when  those  pupils  become 
men  and  women  in  society. 

The  affections,  manifesting  themselves  in  society  in  kindly  offices 
to,  in  courtesy  toward,  and  charity  for,  our  fellows,  must  be  trained 
into  habitual  activity  in  youth,  if  they  are  expected  to  bear  fruits  in 
after  life.  And  it  is  through  the  affections,  the  good-will  of  the  pupils, 
that  we  can  secure  the  readiest  and  most  cheerful  obedience.  But 
while  seeking  to  secure  their  affections,  and  so  bring  them  into  active 
play  by  ruling  them  through  their  good- will,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
appeal  also  to  their  sense  of  right  and  justice.  They  should  be  made 
to  feel  strongly  that  the  regulations  of  the  school  are  right,  are  for 
their  good,  and  that  obedience  to  them  is  a  bounden  duty.  Acting 
through  affection  and  the  promptings  of  duty,  their  feelings  of  self- 
respect  will  be  brought  into  action.  Little  by  little,  perhaps,  but 
sorely  they  will  begin  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  honor ;  to  feel 
that  a  cheerful  obedience  is  manly,  is  honorable,  while  disobedience 
aad  transgression  are  base  and  ignoble.  Self-denial  will  begin  to 
manifest  itself;  self-control  will  begin  to  grow  and  thrive.  We 
remember  not  long  since  witnessing  a  pleasing  illustration  of  these 
principles  in  a  school  which  we  were  visiting.  A  little  Irish  girl 
whose  mother  was  a  widow  and  poor,  and  who  was  living  in  one  of 
the  more  wealthy  families  in  the  district,  was  compelled  to  be  ex- 
cased  at  the  aflenioon  recess.  By  the  regulations  of  the  school,  she 
would  forfeit  her  place  in  her  spelling  class  in  consequence.  In  a 
few  brief  sentences  the  teacher  set  before  her  class  the  circumstances, 
uid  asked, — ^'If  Mary  gets  and  recites  her  lesson  perfectly  to  me  at 
recess,  shall  she  keep  her  place  in  her  class  ? "  Every  hand  was 
ndsed  in  assent.  Their  affection  for  their  teacher,  their  charity  for 
their  unfortunate  classmate,  their  sense  of  right,  their  self-denial  and 
lelf-control  were  all  called  into  exercise  in  this  little  circumstance ; 
and  a  feeling  of  self-respect  was  engendered.  In  schools  so  gov- 
erned, there  is  little  necessity  for  use  of  the  rod,  for  appeals  to  brute 
force.  Such  schools  approximate  toward  self-government,  and,  hence, 
become  in  the  largest  degree  educators  of  self-governing  men  and 
women. 
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To  govern  our  schools  apon  the  principles  indicated  above  may  be 
difficult  in  the  outset.  It  requires  a  wide  knowledge  of  human  and 
child  nature,  infinite  tact  in  the  controlling  of  circumstances,  warm 
and  earnest  love  for  the  work,  an  almost  boundless  patience,  and  an 
indefatigable  perseverance.  But  the  result  is  worth  it  all.  When 
our  schools  shall  come  to  be  so  governed,  they  will  become  not  only 
educators  of  head,  but  of  heart ;  and  many  a  man  and  woman  ahall 
walk  the  ways  of  life  clothed  in  honor  and  reputation,  who  would 
otherwise  have  groveled  in  disgrace,  or  have  stumbled  amid  the 
pitfalls  of  crime.  l. 


y    INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


The  future  of  this  republic,  as  regards  material  prosperity,  depends 
largely  on  our  efficiency  in  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences,  and  their 
diffusion  among  the  people.  Knowledge  is  power,  while  ignorance 
is  impotence.  The  gi*eat  problem  of  the  day  is  how  to  elevate  the 
masses.  Labor  is  the  great  leaven  that  will  do  it,— educated  labor. 
Every  child's  education  is  deficient  who  has  not  been  taught  to 
work ;  this  aids  in  disciplining  and  energizing  the  intellect  and  ohar^ 
acter.  The  intelligent  laborer  learns  more  readily,  has  a  higher 
sense  of  moral  obligations,  and  is  more  honest  as  regards  the  interest 
of  others. 

It  is  the  want  of  industrial  education  in  this  country  that  prevents 
our  manufacturers  from  competing  with  other  nations,  and  making 
that  progress  that  our  resources  will  warrant.  Nature's  secrets  ai^  not 
yet  revealed  to  us;  her  forces  are  not  all  discovered  or  subjugated. 
Heat  gives  us  in  the  steam-engine  but  a  fifteenth  part  of  its  intrinsic 
force,  while  some  new  energy  will  yet  utilize  a  larger  percentage. 

Believing,  therefore,  in  the  dignity  and  importance  of  skilled  lab<^, 
and  the  necessity  of  training  the  young  to  habits  of  virtue,  industry, 
and  frugality,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  industrial  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  system  of  education.  It  is  essential,  while  de- 
veloping the  mind,  that  the  hands  should  be  skillfully  trained  and 
the  eye  educated  to  accuracy,  in  order  that  knowing  may  be  com- 
bined with  doing.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  successful  and  intelli- 
gent workman.    To  train  children  to  the  love  of  art  and  of  beauty  of 
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oODstractioD,  tends  to  develop  these  individual  talents,  to  combine  art 
with  mechanism,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
By  familiarizing  children  with  moral  and  artistic  enjoyments,  we  liil 
them  above  those  sensaal  pleasures  which  so  often  corrupt  and  de- 
grade youth,  and  give  them,  instead,  that  tottgh  moral  fhre  that  will 
enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  heroically  and  alone. 

Time  is  too  valuable  to  be  frittered  away  in  so  educating  peo- 
ple as  to  fit  them  for  the  drawing-room  alone.  .  .  .  The  eminent 
men  of  the  world,  who  have  impressed  their  genius  and  force 
upon  succeeding  generations,  have  all  owed  that  intellectual  force 
and  discij^ne,  which  made  them  what  they  were,  first,  to  a  healthy 
eonstitution ;  and,  secondly,  to  their  own  aspirations  and  efforts ;  but 
the  common  school  fails  to  inculcate  this  idea.  The  common-school 
system,  ius  at  present  misdirected,  is  fast  con  veiling  the  minds  of  its 
pupils  into  mere  repeating  machines,  and  their  bodies  into  unmuscu- 
car,  resistless  heaps  of  pulp,  that  a  good  healthy  backwoodsman  could 
dmost  blow  away  at  a  breath. 

What  the  world  needs  is  not  a  community  of  grown-up,  effemi- 
nate schoolboys,  but  a  fair  share  of  thinking  men  and  women,  who 
feel  quivering  in  every  fibre  of  their  being,  the  deep  and  solemn  re- 
aponsibilities  of  life.  —  JDr.  L.  8,  BaJtclidder^  before  the  BoeiCfii 
Science  AasocicUion. 

Why  is  it  that  a  majority  of  our  apprentices  are  of  foreign  parent- 
age ?  Why  is  it  that  American  boys  are  growing  too  proud  to  learn 
a  trade?  Is  not  the  cause  found  in  the  fact  that  our  whole  system 
of  education  has  quite*  ignored  our  industrial  life?  The  only  legiti- 
mate result  of  our  educational  system  will  be  the  production  of  law- 
yers and  doctors  (and  ministers),  or,  at  the  least,  clerks  and  school- 
teachers. In  consequence  of  this  defect,  children  receive  the  impres- 
sion that  education  has  no  bearing  on  mechanics ;  that  a  trade  is 
only  manual  drudgery.  The  result  is  that  boys  select  the  most 
effeminate  employment  in  preference  to  manly  mechanical  work. 

When  our  educational  'system  provides  our  youth  with  some  intel- 
ligent preparation  for  the  prosecution  of  industrial  labor,  the  trades 
will  be  filled  by  a  more  cultivated  class  of  young  men,  and  our  boys 
will  blush  to  be  found  selling  pins  and  needles ;  but  they  will  not 
he  ashamed  to  be  seen  using  the  hammer  and  chiseL — J^rqf.  Jjouis 
BaUf  Sheffield  Sderaific  School 
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Of  seventeen  thousand  criminals  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  differ- 
ent States  in  1868,  ninety-seven  per  cent  had  never  learned  a  trade ; 
twenty-eight  per  cent  could  not  read ;  twenty-eight  per  cent  were 
foreigners ;  twenty-two  per  cent  were  under  age. 

Hardly  any  will  he  found  to  deny  that  there  is  a  very  close  con- 
nection between  public  prosperity  and  industrial  education;  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  as  close  a  connection  between  productive  indus- 
try and  virtue.  There  is  much  fine  talk  about  its  being  the  sole 
object  of  school  training  to  develop  power  of  philosophic  thought^ 
and  all  that,  and  against  degrading  education  by  shaping  it  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  labor.  It  is  true  that  there  should  be  ^^  room 
and  verge "  enough  in  any  system  of  education  for  the  student  to 
make  all  that  he  can  of  himself;  but  the  vast  majority  do  not  have 
even  the  liberty  of  choice  between  a  life  of  study  and  a  life  of  toil, 
and  it  certainly  needs  argument  to  show  why  the  schools  of  the 
people,  supported  by  the  people,  should  not  be  for  the  people.  If  it 
be  the  object  of  education,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  to  fit  one  to  per- 
form justly,  skillfully,  and  magnaminously  aU  the  offices,  both  pri^ 
vate  and  public,  of  peace  and  war,  we  have  not  yet  attained  it. 

Noble  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  scientific 
schools  of  a  high  order,  to  supplement  the  partial  training  afforded 
in  the  past  by  our  schools  and  colleges.  Yet  our  almost  utter  indif* 
ference  to  the  special  educational  wants  of  working  men  and  women 
expose  us  to  very  unfavorable  criticism.  Thus  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
member  of  the  British  parliament,  says  of  us,  ^*  while  there  is  00 
much  room  for  congratulation,  there  is  an  immense  field  remidning 
unoccupied  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  grievous  loss  to  the 
nation.  I  refer  to  technical,  industrial,  and  art  education,  which  so 
far  as  national  and  State  effort  is  concerned,  seem  to  have  been 
much  neglected."  Our  neglect  becomes  apparent  when  we  compare 
ourselves  with  some  other  nations.  Thus  Wtlrtembnrg,  with  1,700,- 
000  inhabitants,  besides  a  complete  system  of  general  schools,  has 
^  one  technical  university  and  ten  technical  dchools  of  the  next  grade, 
with  539  instructors  and  5,148  pupils.  There  are  eleven  buildings 
and  trade  schools,  giving  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  tnun- 
ing  in  those  occupations.  They  have  286  teachers  and  6,457  students. 
There  are  108  trade  and  industrial  schools,  having  8,254  scholars. 
There  is  an  admirable  polytechnic  university  at  Stuttgardt,  designed 
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forthe  edacation  of  the  higher  classes  of  professional  men."  The 
population  of  Wflrtemberg  is  not  far  from  three  times  that  of 
Maine.  Divide  these  numbers  of  teachers  and  pupils  by  three,  and 
we  have  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  trained  intelli- 
gence which  Maine  loses;  for  to  say  nqthing  of  the  inferiority  of  our 
general  school  training  to  that  of  Wtirtemberg,  the  numbers  given 
above  represent  educational  work,  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
national  prosperity,  which  Maine  almost  utterly  lacks. 

Note  next  Switzerland,  and  of  Switzerland  the  little  canton  of 
Zurich,  with  a  population  of  239,000.  From  six  yeara  of  age,  to 
twelve  or  thirteen,  children  must  attend  primary  schools,  including 
in  their  course  of  instruction  geometry,  natural  history,  geography 
and  history,  drawing,  singing,  and  calisthenics,  all  of  which  are  ren- 
dered compulsory.  Then  follow  three  years  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  **  improvement  schools," — ^half  time, — for  the  application  to 
practical  purposes  of  what  has  been  previously  learned.  Then  come 
the  cantonal  schools  of  a  high  class,  like  our  high  schools,  but  divided 
into  classical  and  trade  schools.  This  little  canton  has  si^ty-seven 
of  these  various  secondary  schools.  Above  all  these  it  has  two 
nniversities, — the  University  of  Zurich,  supported  by  the  canton,  hav- 
ing forty-two  professora  and  twenty-nine  assistants ;  and  the  Techni- 
cal University  or  Polytechnic  School,  one  of  the  youngest  poly- 
technic schools  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  best.  The  buildings  for 
this  latter,  costing  over  $500,000,  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
canton,  and  the  Swiss  federal  government  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $40,000  toward  its  support.  It  has  forty  professors  and 
twenty  assistant  professoi-s,  and  over  seven  hundred  students,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  remarkable 
that  while  216  students  are  reported  from  Germany,  there  are  only 
nine  from  England,  though  the  training  of  this  school  cannot  'be 
obtained  in  England ;  and,  as  one  commentary  upon  this  fact,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  Coventry  ribbon  trade,  deserting  England,  has 
lettled  in  Switzerland.  The  Polytechnic  School  turns  out  annually 
seventy-two  persons  trained  in  the  science  and  art  required  by  such 
a  manufacture,  and  the  Swiss  ribbon  trade  now  employs  30,000 
weavers,  besides  dyers,  etc.,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  manufacture 
is  18,000,000.    At  the  last  Paris  exposition  it  appeared  that  Switzer- 
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land  was  one  of  two  or  three  countries  which,  by  superiority  of  man- 
ufactures, was  driving  England  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Further  illustrations  could  be  drawn  from  the  sources  to  which 
these  are  mainly  due:  Commissioner  Eaton's  Report  on  Education, 
for  1870 ;  the  Special  Report  on  Education  of  Europe  and  America, 
by  Dr.  Ryerson,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario;  and  Lec- 
tures on  Primary  and  Technical  Education,  delivei'ed  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Institution  of  Edinburgh,  by  Lyon  Playfair,  M.  P. 

The  question  may  arise,  How  can  such  a  community  as  the  cauton 
of  Zurich  support  such  a  system  of  education?  The  answer  is 
easily  given.  The  people  believe  in  education,  and  the  canton  ap- 
propriates- one-third  of  its  local  taxation  to  educational  purposes. 
The  city  of  Zurich,  for  the  honor  of  having  these  two  universities 
within  its  walls,  pledges  itself  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  and 
supply  them  with  needed  furniture.  As  good  a  record  will  be  possi- 
ble for  Maine  when  she  enters  upon  the  work  with  a  like  faith ;  and 
then  may  we  hope  to  see  this  reproach  taken  from  our  State, — that 
with  her  annual  public  school  expenditure,  per  capita^  of  school  pop- 
ulation, of  $4.78,  she  stands  the  seventeenth  State  in  a  list  headed  by 
Nevada  with  an  annual  expenditure,  per  capita^  of  119.17. 

C  O*  B« 


OBJECT    LESSONS;    THEIR  VALUE  AND  PLACE   IN  A 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

BY  1£IS8  I>.  A.  LATHBOP^  dNOHO^ATI,  OBIO. 

IConoludedJ 

7.  Olject  lessons  cultivate  the  judgment  and  understanding  of 
pupils.  The  chief  difference  in  men  is,  perhaps,  most  concisely  ex- 
pressed in  their  different  abilities  quickly  to  grasp  facts,  correlate 
them,  discover  relations,  and  promptly  come  to  correct  conclusions. 
The  best  way  to  teach  a  child  to  do  this  for  himself,  when  out  of 
school,  is  to  set  him  at  it  in  school.  He  should  be  led  there  to  the 
apprehension  of  facts,  and  to  compare  and  decide  concerning  them  ' 
his  erroneous  conclusions  should  be  pointed  out,  and  the  cause  of  his 
error  noted.  He  does  not  know  he  is  studying  the  logic  of  his  future 
practical  life,  nevertheless  he  is.    Cautious  and  correct  judgments 
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woold  save  men  mountains  of  ornshing  care,  and  make  them  better 
citizens,  better  bosincss  men,  and  happier  and  freer.  There  is  no  op- 
portunity for  this  culture,  if  books  alone  are  relied  upon.  If  the  child 
is  borne  in  the  arms  of  tender  nurses  over  every  difficulty ;  if  what 
cost  the  world  centuries  of  patient  investigation  is  told  him  in  a 
breath,  he  gets  none  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  investigation 
itself  in  which  after  all  is  the  chief  profit. 

8.  Direct  lessons  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  unification  ofknowl- 
edges.  Our  pupils  often  have  a  little  knowledge  in  this  direction, 
and  a  little  in  that ;  a  side  wall  is  built  up  here,  and  a  corner  wall 
there ;  a  pillar  planted  firmly  upon  this  base,  and  a  column  set  yon- 
der ;  but  the  child  does  not  remain  in  school  long  enough  for  his 
books  to  take  him,  if  indeed  they  ever  would,  which  I  doubt,  to  a 
point  where  the  walls  are  united,  the  roof  added,  and  the  temple  so 
** inclosed  round  about"  that  it  becomes  at  once  his  cheerful  home 
and  his  impregnable  fortress. 

The  object  lessons  afford  an  opportunity  for  bringing  together  the 
facts  of  the  reading,  the  arithmetic,  and  the  geography  lessons,  and  so 
gathering  all  the  feeble  threads  of  thought,  easily  broken,  and  un- 
broken of  little  worth  alone,  into  a  strong  intertwisted  cord  of  ideas, 
each  serving  to  fasten  the  other,  and  all  strong  by  association.  It  is 
hardly  practicable  to  do  this  work  in  any  special  lessons  as  it  diverts 
from  the  point  of  the  exercise,  but  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  each 
day's  oi-der.  Let  the  object  lesson  be  made  the  systematizing,  con- 
necting, and  unifying  occasions  of  school  instruction. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  accession  of  real  enjoyment  which  the  les- 
sons produce,  both  in  school  days  and  in  future  life,  as  this  has  been 
implied  under  each  head  of  this  discussion. 

I  have  not  yet  refeired  to  the  value  of  object  lessons  to  teachers 
themselves.  This  I  regard  as  a  consideration  of  no  mean  importance. 
The  mass  of  lower  grade  teachers  have  no  necessity  for  intellectual 
effort  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  duties,  and  the  consequence  is 
not  only  no  intellectual  growth,  but  actual  retrogression.  Every 
teacher  holding  such  a  position  should  hail  with  real  delight  any  ne- 
cessity for  investigation  and  study.  The  giving  of  object  lessons 
makes  such  a  necessity,  and  brings  an  abundant  reward  for  the  effort 
in  increased  knowledge  and  a  quickening  of  the  intellect.  And  then 
the  ability  to  talk  extempore  to  a  class  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rivet 
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their  attention,  is  no  mean  accomplishment.  The  power  so  to  control 
a  school  of  fifty  children  as  to  have  each  one  perfectly  interested,  per- 
fectly free  from  uncomfortable  restraint,  ready  to  talk  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  say,  and  to  listen  attentively  to  the  teacher  if  she  desire  it,  is 
an  accomplishment  to  be  coveted  by  every  teacher.  The  tact  neces- 
sary to  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  truth  without  telling  it;  ta guide 
children  without  carrying  them ;  to  use  all  their  own  knowledge  in 
leading  them  to  the  unknown  beyond  them, — this  is  the  perfection  of 
the  teaching  art.  Toward  all  this  the  giving  of  object  lessons  pushes 
the  teacher.  If  she  does  not  attain  perfection,  she  is  driven  by  a  con- 
stant impulse  in  that  direction.  Necessity  is  the  goad  of  progress  to 
us  as  to  others,  for  we  are  subject  to  all  the  human  infirmities,  indo- 
lence not  excepted. 

III.  Having  spoken  of  the  value  of  object  lessons,  we  now  come  to 
consider  briefly  their  place  in  a  course  of  study. 

If  the  former  part  of  this  discussion  is  accepted,  the  latter  is  largely 
determined.  Wherever  observation  needs  to  be  cultivated,  wherever 
clearness,  accuracy,  and  fluency  of  expression  is  not  already  perfect; 
wherever  variety  is  required  to  give  sharpness  and  vigor  to  mental 
activity ;  wherever  there  is  need  for  making  children  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  facts  of  science  before  introducing  them  to  the  science  as 
such ;  wherever  books  lack  in  completeness  or  clearness ;  wherever 
there  need  be  a  process  of  soldering  into  one  the  various  elements  of 
knowledge,  there  these  object  lessons  may  with  profit  be  given.  In 
the  primary  schools  I  regard  them  as  indispensable.  The  perceptions 
are  the  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  education  must  be 
built.  The  conceptive  faculty  is  still  weak,  and  has  but  little  material 
upon  which  to  exercise  itself.  The  reasoning  &culty  is  not  yet  de* 
veloped.  Abstractions  are  now  impossibilities.  The  vocabulary  is 
still  limited  and  simple. 

A  person  having  accumulated  large  wealth  can  give  up  the  busi* 
ness  by  which  his  means  were  procured,  and  allow  his  money  to  work 
for  him.  "Money  gets  money."  So  a  large  stock  of  ideas  having 
been  obtained,  the  sensible  objects  from  which  they  were  gotten  may 
be  put  aside,  and  their  possessor  may  live  and  grow  in  his  world  of 
ideas.  But  this  capital  of  knowledge  must  first  be  obtained.  The 
primary  school  is  the  place  where  this  work  is  begun.  Here  tMngt 
must  precede  thouffhts. 
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Object  lessons  are  valuable  in  the  intermediate  schools,  as  children 
are  constantly  leaving  them  to  whom  both  the  culture  secured  and 
the  information  imparted  would  be  of  a  greater  than  any  money  value, 
both  in  suggesting  means  of  livelihood  and  in  discovering  sources  of 
enjoyment. 

The  important  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  the  leading  fjicts  of 
astronomy  and  chemistry,  the  more  important  and  practical  problems 
of  geometry,  might  be  so  presented  in  the  use  of  o\)jects  as  to  add  im- 
mensely to  a  boy's  stock  of  ideas,  whose  circumstances  forbid  his 
rmnaining  in  school  to  come  to  these  things  in  their  regular  order.  In 
the  high  schools  where  pupils  have  more  knowledge,  and  need  to  de- 
pend somewhat  less  on  observation,  these  lessons  may  give  place  to 
illustration  and  explanation.  But  even  here  the  skillful  teacher  could 
find  abundant  use  for  an  occasional  lesson  of  this  soi*t. 

IV.  With  your  permission,  I  will  now  refer  to  some  of  the  objec- 
tions ni-ged  against  object  lessons,  and  then  relieve  you. 

1.  "Lack  of  time.**  "If  we  give  object  lessons,  we  must  neglect 
reading  and  spelling.  Our  classes  will  fall  below  the  standard,  and 
oar  committees  and  patrons  charge  us  with  incompetency."  Let  me 
aasare  every  one  who  has  any  misgivings  at  this  point,  that  you  can 
teach  more  of  everything  and  better  with  object  lessons  than  without 
them.  Let  them  be  the  outgrowth  of  and  consonant  with  your  regu- 
lar work,  and  you  will  find  an  enthusiasm  warming  all  into  new  life. 
The  mind  once  awake  is  quickened  for  all  work. 

2.  "  Such  lessons  make  hard  work  for  teachers.**    Yes,  any  eaniest 
teaching  is  hard  work.    Especially  so  is  pnmary  teaching,  where  the 
teacher  by  force  of  her  own  personal  influence  must  control  the  move- 
ments of  fifty  little  minds,  which  have  not  yet  learned  their  wings  so 
that  they  can  make  direct  lines  of  thought,  but  dart  from  the  track 
here,  and  become  entangled  there,  the  least  breeze  of  circumstance 
taming  them  entirely  from  their  course.    But  which  is  harder,  the 
making  of  children  happy,  a  whole  session,  by  a  half-hour  of  nice  con- 
versation with  them,  encouraging  them  to  talk  as  freely  to  .you  as 
they  would  do  at  home  to  their  mothers,  or  the  scolding  and  fretting 
necessary  to  secure  order  from  weary,  nervous  children,  or  to  force  an 
idea  through  the  inelastic  brain  tissue  of  children  two-thirds  asleep 
and  one  third  willfully  stupid  ?  Every  earnest  teacher  prefers  to  work 
to  a  purpose.    Teachers  worthy  their  calling  need  only  to  be  con- 
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vinced  of  the  better  way,  cheerfully  to  attempt  at  least  to  walk 
therein. 

3.  "  Object  lessons  are  mechanical."  There  is  no  school  exercise 
that  cannot  be  made  mechanical  in  the  hands  of  the  unskillful.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  some  persons  in  the  teacher's  profession,  who 
have  little  originality  or  independence  of  thought.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  bad  training  and  partly  to  lack  of  training.  What  has  there 
been  in  the  primaiy  teacher's  work  to  develop  originality  or  genius 
of  any  sort?  Before  the  objection .  amounts  to  anything  as  against 
object  lessons  themselves,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  they  in- 
duce mechanical  teaching.  That  they  must  necessarily  bte  given  me- 
chanically, nobody  will  for  a  moment  chum.  There  is  everything  in 
them  calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  originality,  to  lead 
out  of  mere  forms  or  to  inspirit  them. 

4.  "  They  lead  out  a  few  bright  scholars,  while  the  slow  ones  are 
lefl  constantly  further  in  the  rear."  I  confess  this  is  more  than  a 
mere  show  of  objection.  There  is  danger  that  even  the  earnest  and 
faithful  teacher  deceive  herself  as  to  the  real  interest  aAnong  her 
pupils,  by  allowing  a  few  forward  children  to  do  the  work  of  the  en- 
tire class.  Then,  it  is  not  always  agreeable  to  know  the  worst.  It  is 
gratifying  to  have  a  lesson  move  off  smoothly,  especially  if  we  have 
company  upon  whom  we  are  desirous  of  making  a  good  impression. 
And  as  before  remariced,  teachers,  in  common  with  others,  have  their 
indolent  and  weary  days,  their  headachy  and  dyspeptic  days.  All 
these  are  "  occasions  of  offense  "  in  this  respect.  But  does  the  diffi- 
culty arise  from  the  nature  of  the  lesson  or  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  the  teacher?  That  a  one-armed  soldier  cannot  handle 
a  musket,  or  one  ill  of  camp  fever  endure  a  march,  is  no  evidence 
that  muskets  and  marches  are  not  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a  cam- 
paign. All  soldiers  are  not  one-armed  or  ill.  Let  those  who  ccm 
do  this  work,  do  it,  since  it  needs  to  be  done.  All  teachers  are  not 
indolent  or  dyspeptic.  Deteimined  ones  would  not  fail  at  this  point. 
None  need  do  so.  Every  child  in  every  lesson  should  have  some- 
thing to  do,  and  that  independently.  This  must  be  especially  cared 
for  in  regard  for  the  poor,  weak  ones,  and  the  dull  ones  of  the  school. 
These  are  the  lambs  which  the  teacher  must  continually  bear  in  her 
arms,  and  carry  upon  her  heart  If  these  grow  under  her  care,  she 
need  not  fear  for  the  stronger  ones.    That  care  which  secures  growth 
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to  the  weakest  and  slowest,  will  certainly  afford  cultare  to  the  hearty 
and  strong. 

6.  "The  instruction  is  not  systematic."  Is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  lessons  themselves  that  prevents  their  being  given  ac- 
cording to  system?  Not  at  all.  They  should  be  given  according  to 
some  well-defined  plan.  If  any  one,  attempting  to  give  them,  has 
failed  to  do  this,  her  failure  was  on  account  of  incompetency,  for 
which  the  work  she  undertook  is  in  no  way  responsible. 

6.  "  Teachers  are  incompetent."  This  is  really  a  summary  of  all 
the  preceding  objections.  What  it  means  is,  that"  our  work  is  trying 
to  exalt  us,  the  workers,  to  its  own  dignity.  Our  inertia  makes  us 
move  slowly,  but  we  shall  rise  in  time  to  the  stature  of  our  profes- 
sion. 

By  these  objections  the  necessity  for  special  preparation  for  the 
teacher^s  work  is  indirectly  affirmed.    That  normal  schools  have  not 
invariably  succeeded  in  making  skillful  givers  of  object  lessons,  is  un- 
doubtedly true.     The  schools  may  be  at  fault,  and  may  not.    If  nor- 
mal schools  are  not  doing  all  they  should  do  with  the  means  at  com- 
mand, we  must  make  them  more  effective.    This  we  will  certainly  do 
as  soon  as  we  discover  failures  and  their  causes.    If  they  are  doing 
all  that  can  be  done,  and  still  fail  to  send  out  teachers  competent  to 
the  discharge  of  a  teacher's  duties,  the  standard  of  graduation,  possi- 
bly of  admission,  must  be  raised.    Not  even  normal  schools,  as  you 
all  know  very  well,  can  make  teachers  out  of  all  the  material  pre- 
sented to  them.    It  would  require  more  than  four  years  of  greatly 
luperhuman  tuition  to  do  it.    While  I  am  scrupulously  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  normal  school  should  withhold  its  honors  from  the  evi- 
dently incapable,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  as  often  difficult  to 
decide  how  much  teaching  ability  normal  pupils  will  develop  when 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.     Of  this  I  have  no  doubt :  any 
teacher,  whether  a  normal  graduate  or  not,  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  the  principles  of  education, 
teaching  tact  and  earnestness  in  her  work,  can  learn  to  give  object 
lessons  successfully. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  what  I  have  attempted,  I  have, — 
First.  Made  clear  to  you  what  I  understand  by  an  object  lesson. 

(1)  Not  something  read  or  recited  by  the  teacher  to  her  pupils ; 

(2)  Not  a  lecture  by  the  teacher;  (3)  Not  something  identical  with 

11 
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"  objective  "  or  "  illustrative  ^  teaching ;  nor  (4)  With  **  oral  instmcv 
tion."  Such  a  lesson  does  demand  the  presence  of  an  object  to  be 
studied,  and  the  use  of  the  children's  senses.  It  is  conversational, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Second.  I  have  said  that  the  value  of  object  lessons  consists  in 
that  they  are,  (1)  A  means  of  the  culture  of  the  observation ;  (2) 
They  cultivate  ease  and  exactness  of  expression ;  (3)  They  lead  into 
new  fields  of  inquiry,  and  so  discover  special  aptitudes ;  (4)  They 
afford  variety,  and  so  bring  rest ;  (5)  They  prepare  for  and  supple- 
ment books;  (6)  They  cultivate  the  judgment;  and  (7)  They  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  unification  of  a  child's  knowledges.  The 
measure  of  object  lessons  as  an  educatioitnl  force  having'^been  decided, 
their  place  in  an  educational  system  is  determined. 

Third.  I  have  concluded  that  they  are  (1)  Indispensable  in  the 
primary  and  lower  intermediate  schools ;  (2)  Exceedingly  valuable 
in  the  upper  intermediate  schools;  and  (3)  Not  indispensable  in  the 
high  school,  but  an  instrument  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of  a  skill- 
ful teacher ;  and 

Fourth.  I  have  tried  to  answer  some  of  the  most  frequent  objections 
to  these  lessons.  In  concluding,  let  me  say,  I  congratulate  myself  in 
having  a  part  with  a  class  of  the  world's  workers  who  believe  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  dogmatic  ;  to  whom  truth  is  of  incalculably  more 
value,  than  any  opinions  they  may  hold  as  the  result  of  the  circum- 
stances into  which  they  may  have  been  thrown.  I  believe  myself  to 
be  one  with  you  in  this  respect.  When  the  disciple  of  truth  b  will- 
ing to  be  even  crucified,  in  all  the  opinions  he  holds  dear,  those 
in  which  he  most  glories,  even  then,  and  then  only,  need  he  certainly 
hope  to  be  raised  by  her  power  in  the  likeness  of  her  own  image. — 
NhtioncU  Teacher. 


^   TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Thebe  is,  probably,  no  branch  taught  in  our  comfnon  schools,  in 
which  teachers  more  generally  fail,  than  in  elementary  arithmetic.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  observing  teacher,  that  many  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils — advanced  in  ^cyphering** — ^are  lamentably 
ignorant  of  fundamental  feots  and  principles,  and  are,  hence,  not  only 
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themselres  greatly  hindered  in  their  progress,  bat  become  also  bin- 
derances  to  the  teacher  by  their  continual  calls  for  help. 

Arithmetic  is  an  exact  science,  and  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  we 
should  be  exact  in  performing  its  operations,  but  in  our  use  and  knowl- 
edge of  its  terms,  its  facts,  and  principles.  Hence  our  teaching  should 
be  exact,  and  nowhere  more  so,  than  in  the  rudiments  of  the  science. 
Early  impressions  are  lasting,  and  should,  therefore,  be  correct;  for  it 
is  easier  to  learn  two  new  things,  often,  than  to  unlearn  one  old  one. 
In  arithmetic,  then,  there  should  be  a  preparatory  course,  taking  up 
and  thoroughly  teaching  those  fundamental  facts  and  principles  which 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  make  the  most  thorough  and  rapid  advance 
in  his  after  course. 

In  this  preparatory  course  oral  and  object  instruction  should 
largely  prevail,  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  will  depend  very 
mnch  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  By  so  making  the  instmo- 
tion  mostly  oral,  all  those  pupils  found  usually  with  different  editions 
of  the  primary  text-books  in  arithmetic,  can  and  should  be  brought 
together  in  one  class,  as  well  as  often  some  of  the  more  advanced 
ones,  and  so  a  great  saving  of  time  will  be  made.  More  than  this, 
there  will  be  engendered  a  more  glowing  interest  in  the  large  class, 
than  can  be  awakened  in  any  of  the  small  classes  otherwise  necessary. 
By  this  oral  method,  too,  many  things  not  found  in  the  text-book,  but 
properly  coming  in  at  this  elementary  stage,  can  be  taught.  Yet  we 
voold  not  discard  the  text-book  altogether,  as  pupils  must  here,  as  in 
other  elementary  branches,  be  taught  to  study,  and  reqnired  to  study. 
And,  too,  they  may  be  sent  to  the  text-books  for  many  of  the  fitcts 
which  they  are  to  be  taught,  as  for  instance  the  various  tables. 

The  things  taught  in  this  elementary  course,  as  before  intimated, 
flhonld  be  fundamental.  Hence  the  nature  of  numbers,  the  methods 
of  writing,  and  the  processes  of  combining  them,  should  receive  thor- 
ough attention.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  of  work  should  be  persever- 
ingly  striven  after.  The  drill  here  should  be  so  thorough  that  all 
liability  to  the  making  of  mistakes  should  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum; such  drill  that  those  annoying  questions  now  so  often  asked  of 
the  teacher  by  pupils  in  the  earlier  stages  of  written  arithmetic,  such 
fiestions  as,  ^  How  many  times  will  nine  go  in  seventy-seven,"  shall 
never  be  asked ;  such  drill  that  the  pupil  in  his  after  course  will  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  holding  one  finger  between  the  pages  of  the 
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book,  where  the  multiplication  table,  or  those  of  compound  numbers, 
are  found,  as  they  are  now  too  often  obliged  to  do.  In  the  drill  on  the 
"fundamental  rules,"  so  called,  more  time  should  be  given  to  addition 
than  it  usually  receives,  since  it  will  be  found  that  pupils  are  more 
liable  to  make  mistakes  in  this,  than  any  other  of  the  processes.  So, 
also,  in  this  sense  should  be  taught  the  elementary  facts  of  geometry, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  measurement  of  the  common  surfaces  and 
solids.  Operations  in  United  States  money,  reductions,  and  the  sim- 
pler processes  effractions,  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  work.  In  all 
this  course  thoroughness  should  be  worked  for.  Hence  constant  re- 
views should  be  kept  up.  The  lesson  of  to-day  may  be  reviewed 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow's  next  day;  while  general  review  exercises 
should  be  had  daily.  The  benefit  of  such  reviews,  in  this  as  in  every 
otber  class,  is  incalculable.  We  all  have  heard  the  anecdote  of  the 
old  lady  who  was  traveling,  and  who  fearing  that  she  might  lose  or 
forget  her  baggage,  kept  constantly  repeating,  "  A  box,  a  bundle,  and 
a  bag ;  a  bag,  a  bundle,  and  a  box."  She  was  wise.  She  knew  the 
value  of  repetition,  of  reviews. 

Suppose  now  the  class  ready  for  work,  sitting  or  standing  before 
the  blackboard,  as  is  most  convenient.  Our  first  work  is  to  teach 
them  to  write  numbers.  They  will,  probably,  be  found  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  nine  digits  in  their  expression  of  simple  values,  and  the 
particular  point  to  be  made  is  the  use  of  these  same  characters  in  rep- 
resenting higher  values.  In  making  this  point,  as  in  teaching  any 
other  new  thing,  it  should  be  a  leading  purpose  to  bring  every  mind 
into  action.  Our  pupils  must  not  be  considered  mere  passive  recipi- 
ents, but  must  be  made  to  grapple  with  the  facts  under  consideration! 
and  to  draw  them  out  into  clear  conceptions  by  the  exercise  of  hard 
thought.  They  must  be  made  and  allowed  to  do  for  themselves 
everything  that  they  can  do.  To  bring  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  then, 
into  activity,  to  wake  up  the  class,  to  get  it  into  the  proper  working 
spirit  and  well  in  hand,  we  exercise  them  a  minute  or  two  in  writing 
down  upon  slates  or  the  blackboard  numbers  representing  the  objects 
— pebbles  or  books  they  may  be,  or  lines  drawn  upon  the  blackboard 
— that  we  successively  bring  before  them,  running  from  one  to  nine. 
We  also  give  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  use  of  zero  in  representing  no 
one  of  the  given  objects.  We  write  out,  now,  upon  the  blackboard 
the  ten  characters  whose  uses  we  are  teaching,  in  a  horizontal  line, 
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beginniDg  with  zero ;  and  bringiDg  ten  objects  before  onr  class,  we 
seek  for  the  manner  of  representing  this  number.  We  shall  very 
easily  draw  out  the  idea  that  we  must  employ  two  characters,  and 
that  they  must  be  the  two  smallest.  Writing  this  number  as  the  first 
ofa  second  line  directly  under  the  zero,  we  in  like  manner  develop 
the  manner  of  expressing  eleven.    Our  work  will  now  stand  as  fol- 

lowsrjj^^   n     ^    ^'    ^'    ^'    ^'    ^'    ^'    ^'|.  If  we  have  done  our 

work  well,  our  pupils  will  now  readily  write  out  all  the  numbers  up 
to  twenty ;  for  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  twelve  will  be  1  and  a  2 
combined,  and  so  on  through  the  decade,  and  will  thus  have  learned 
practically  the  law  of  combination  governing  in  these  numbers.  Prac- 
tice should  now  be  given  by  requiring  them  to  write  these  numbers 
at  our  dictation,  first  in  the  ascending  and  descending  order,  and  then 
promiscuously.     They  may  also  be  required  to  write  them  a  certain 
nmnber  of  times  in  their  seats,  as  neatly  and  carefully  as  they  are 
able,  thus  giving  them  something  to  busy  themselves  about  and  inter- 
est themselves  in.     At  our  next  lesson  we  should  review  this  work 
briefly  by  requiring  our  pupils  to  name  in  order  the  figures  compos- 
ing the  numbers  which  they  have  been  taught  to  wiite.     In  these 
reviews  the  pupils  mny  be  made  to  recite  individually  and  in  con- 
cert.   The  purpose  of  these  reviews  should  be,  both  to  ^x  by  repeti- 
tion the  things  already  learned,  and  to  bring  the  class  up  to  working 
pitch.    Writing  out  next  upon  the  blackboard  the  two  decades  al- 
ready taught,  we  have  only  to  teach  the  manner  of  writing  the  first 
two  or  three  numbers  of  the  third  and  fourth  decades,  and  our  pupils 
will  of  themselves  have  discovered  the  manner  of  writing  all  numbers 
op  to  one  hundred.     Similarly  by  methods  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  teacher  of  gumption,  the  writing  of  all  numbers  of 
three  figures  will  be  taught.     While  teaching  the  writing  of  these 
Qumbers,  we  shall  also  have  taught  our  pupils  to  read  them  readily, 
without  any  effort  on  our  part.*  But  more  than  these  things,  in  the 
mean  time,  could  and  should  be  taught.    Beginning  with  our  second 
lesson  we  shall  teach — objectively  or  graphically — that  all  numbers 
in  the  second  decade  are  formed  by  adding  the  numbers  in  the  first 
decade  to  ten  /  those  in  the  third  by  adding  the  same  to  two  tens  ; 
those  in  the  fourth,  to  three  tens,  etc. ;  while  all  numbers  of  three 
figures  are  formed  by  adding  the  successive  terms  of  the  first  ten  de- 
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cades  to  ten  tens,  or  one  hundred^  two  hundreds^  etc.  In  this  wtty« 
we  shall  give  our  pupils  clear  conceptions  of  what  are  called  the  local 
values  of  figures,  or  different  orders  of  units.  To  ^:l  these  ideas 
firmly  in  mind,  they  should  be  required  to  analyze  numbers  into  these 
orders.  From  this  point  the  steps  necessary  to  teach  them  to  write, 
analyze,  numerate,  and  read  all  numbers^  are  so  evident  that  they 
need  no  description. 

In  teaching  the  simple  processes,  we  should  begin  with  small  num- 
bers and  train  to  rapidity.  Addition  and  multiplication  should  be 
taught  together  to  the  extent  that,  when  in  addition  like  numbers  are 
to  be  added,  the  result  should  be  given  both  as  a  sum  and  a  product. 
For  instance,  in  the  addition  table  of  four,  the  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  say,  "Four  and  four,  or  two  times  four,  are  eight."  It  will  not  be 
necessary  at  this  stage  to  teach  the  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  of  num- 
bera  larger  than  ten.  As  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  add  2  to  the 
other  digits,  tliey  can  be  easily  led  to  see  for  themselves,  and  learn  for 
themselves  what  will  be  the  result  of  adding  2  to  any  number  ending 
with  these  digits,  hence,  to  any  number.  And  the  like  will  be  true  of 
seven,  nine,  or  any  other  number.  While  they  are  learning  these  ad- 
ditions they  should  be  given  little  examples  to  work  out  consisting  of 
numbers  of  two  and  three  places  of  figures  of  small  value  at  first. 
They  should  be  taught  to  write  them  down  neatly  and  rapidly,  to  add 
them  correctly,  how  to  "carry"  from  column  to  column,  and  how  to 
prove  their  work  correct.  And  a  similar  practice  should  be  carried 
through  all  the  teaching  henceforth.  Much  interest  can  be  awakened 
in  these  exercises,  and  the  pupils  at  the  same  time  be  trained  to  ra- 
pidity and  accuracy  of  work,  by  having  all  working  at  the  ^me 
example,  and  having  them  number  in  the  order  in  which  they  get 
results.  Each  will  strive  to  be  among  the  first  to  number.  In  teach- 
ing these  operations  reasons  for  them  need  not  be  explained.  To 
teach  the  how  will  be  sufficient.  To  further  bring  about  rapidity  of 
work,  they  should  be  daily  exercised.  Series  of  numbers  may  be 
written  upon  the  blackboard,  which  all  may  be  required  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply,  or  divide,  at  the  movement  of  the  pointer.  In  these 
exercises  no  useless  verbiage  should  be  allowed.  Pupils  should  never 
be  taught  or  allowed  to  say  or  think  "two  times  four  are  eight,"  or 
"three  and  seven  are  ten,"  but  should  be  required  and  habitaated  to 

give  results  only.  j.  m.  f. 

[To  be  continaed.] 
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ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  results  actually  obtained  by  the  study  of  geogmphy  in  our 
schools  are  exoeedingly  unsatisfactory.  This  arises  from  a  miscon* 
caption  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents  of  the  real  object  of  the 
study,  and  from  illogical  and  unsystematic  methods  of  teaching. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  take  pleasure  in  reading  the  following 
from  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Illinois  Teacher^  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Hew- 
itt)  of  Illinois  Normal  University. 

Last  month  I  spoke  of  the  importance  of  studying  maps  a  great 
deal  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  geographical  work.  Shall  be  begin 
with  a  map  of  the  hemispheres?  or  a  map  of  Europe?  or  of  South 
America?  What  is  a  map?  It  is  a  symbol — a  representation.  It 
18  intended,  in  a  manner  largely  arbitrary,  to  bring  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  pupil  something  very  different  from  what  is  presented 
to  the  natural  eye.  ^  Things  first,  symbols  aflerwards,"  is  a  sound 
maxim  of  pedagogy;  but  if  we  begin  with  either  of  these  maps,  evi- 
dently we  must  violate  this  maxim.  Our  previous  practice  with 
lengths  and  directions  has  prepared  us  to  do  a  work  well  calculated 
to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  correct  study  and  use  of  maps. 

I  suppose  most  of  the  school-houses  in  this  State  ^  stand  square  " 
with  the  points  of  the  compass.  Beginning  in  your  school-room, 
then,  let  your  pupils^  with  a  tape-line  or  some  other  convenient 
measure,  ascertain  the  length  of  the  fljoor  on  the  east  side  of  the 
room.  Now,  tell  them  that  you  will  represent  the  line  they  have 
jost  measured  by  a  vertical  line  on  the  blackboard.  Be  sure,  if 
possible,  to  select  a  board  on  the  north  side  of  the  room ;  on  this 
make  a  vertical  line.  Suppose  the  side  of  the  room  to  be  thirty-six 
feet|  ask  the  pupils  if  you  can  make  this  line  thirty-six  feet.  When 
they  answer,  lead  them  to  agree  to  let  one  inch  ^  stand  for "  two 
ftet,  for  instance ;  then  ask  them  how  long  our  vertical  line  should  be. 
When  they  say  "  eighteen  inches,"  then  cut  the  line  off  at  the  right 
Ittigth.  Teach  them  that  the  upper  end  of  the  line  on  the  board 
flhall  represent  the  north  end  of  the  line  on  the  floor.  Let  all  point 
to  the  latter,  then  to  its  representative.  Now  let  them  measure  the 
north  side  of  the  room.  Suppose  it  is  found  to  be  twenty-four  feet. 
Kow  ask  how  long  a  line  will  represent  it?  What  must  be  its  rela* 
tioa  ta  the  line  already  drawn?    Must  it  make  a  right  angle  at  the 
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top,  or  the  bottom  of  the  former  line.     When  you  have  intelligent 
answers,  then  complete  the  outline  of  the  floor. 

Now,  if  the  lines  of  the  floor  are  broken  by  platforms,  doors,  or  a 
fireplace,  let  the  lengths  of  these  breaks  and  their  distance  from  the 
respective  corners  be  found;  then  represent  them  correctly,  as  to 
length  and  place.  Next,  find  the  accurate  position  and  size  of  desks, 
stove,  etc.,  and  then  represent  them  accurately,  in  the  figure  you 
have  outlined.  When  this  is  all  done,  you  have  made  a  correct  map 
of  the  school-room  floor;  and  it  has  been  done  on  correct  principles; 
there  was  first  a  "  survey,"  and  then  the  map  was  drawn  to  an  accu- 
rate "scale."  At  the  same  time,  the  very  exercise  of  measuring  and 
planning  will  be  worth  more  to  your  pupils  as  an  educating  process 
than  the  parrot  recitation  of  one-half  of  any  "  Primary  geography." 
Now  use  your  map.  Let  the  seats  be  "bounded";  for  instance, 
"  Charles's  seat  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  James's  seat,  on  the  "east 
by  the  second  alley,  on  the  south  by  Seth's  seat,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  third  alley."  Let  your  pupils  make  the  map  themselves,  without 
any  help  from  you ;  test  their  work  with  severity ;  then  let  them 
make  it  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  always  testing  their  work,  both 
in  respect  to  its  accuracy  and  its  beauty. 

When  the  map  of  the  school-room  is  sufficiently  mastered,  then 
make  a  survey  of  the  yard,  or  of  a  "  block  "  in  the  village,  and  make 
a  map  of  it  in  the  same  way.  I  think  this  part  of  the  work  will  not  be 
complete  till  you  go  out  into  the  fields,  and,  selecting  a  tract  of  ground 
a  few  rods  square,  containing  a  little  stream,  a  hill  or  two,  and  per- 
haps a  little  lake  or  island,  you  make  a  careful  survey  and  measure- 
ment of  the  tract,  and  then  make  a  map  of  this  also.  Does  any 
teacher  say  "  This  is  visionary ;  it  will  take  my  pupils  from  their 
books,  it  will  produce  disorder  ?"  I  would  ask.  What  is  your  pur- 
pose ?  Is  it  "  to  get  through  "  the  book,  or  to  educate  your  pupil  ? 
What  is  order  good  for,  if  it  can  be  secured  only  by  crushing  out  all 
thought  and  activity.  When  we  are  less  afraid  of  some  of  these 
bugbears,  and  teach  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  more  thought,  and 
cram  less  with  unmeaning  words,  our  schools  will  turn  out  fewer 
bookish  dunces. 

When  we  have  reached  to  this  stage  in  our  work,  let  the  pupil 
study  a  map  of  the  village,  tOT^nship,  or  county,  whichever  you  can 
most  readily  obtain.    Let  the  study  be  thorough  and  exhaustive; 
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let  tlie  papil  draw  this  map  on  the  board,  after  he  has  studied  it. 
Constantly  direct  his  attention  to  the  real  things  the  map  represents, 
and  to  the  manner  of  re[9resenting  them.  Do  not  fail  here  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  '^  scale  "  of  the  map.  Let  the  pupil  ascertain  the  scale 
by  actual  measurement.  Do  this  work  faithfully  and  intelligently ; 
rnUroduce  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  all  maps  in  this  manner ;  and,  my 
word  for  it,  by  and  by,  when  he  comes  to  study  the  map  of  Europe, 
he  will  see  on  the  page  something  more  than  blotches  of  yellow,  red, 
and  green,  crossed  by  crooked  black  marks,  and  ornamented  by  round 
dots.  The  map  will  then  become  to  him,  as  it  ought  to  do,  a  grand 
perspective^  through  which  can  be  seen  mountain  and  plain,  forest 
and  meadow,  mighty  city,  and  rushing  river. 


TEACHING  GRAMMAR. 

A  TEACHES  said  to  me,  not  long  ago,  ^  My  class  have  spent  two 
terms  on  your  book,  and  they  know  the  book  by  heart,  but  they  knoTw 
Tery  little  about  grammar."  Thinking  in  my  heart  that  it  would  be 
a  very  strange  thing  if  they  did,  the  question  came  up  to  me  again, 
as  it  has  done  a  hundred  times,  '^What  can  be  done  to  make  the 
teaching  of  grammar  more  successful  ?  "  And  here  are  some  of  my 
ooQclusions. 

First  of  all  and  most  of  all,  give  more  time  to  it.  You  need  not 
call  it  teaching  grammar,  for  you  all  ought  to  know  that  there  is  very 
little  grammar  in  the  English  language.  R.  G.  White  states  it  em- 
phatically and  concisely :  '^  English  is  essentially  a  graniroarless 
tODgne."  But  it  is  irregular  in  its  spelling,  it  admits  of  many 
changes  in  arrangement  of  words,  sentences,  and  parts  of  sentences, 
and  nothing  can  be  substituted  for  written  practice  in  teaching  young 
beginners  the  mechanical  part  of  language.  And  written  work  takes 
up  time.  Let  each  member  of  a  large  class  write  only  one  sentence 
a  day,  and  it  requires  time  to  collect,  to  examine,  to  mark  errors,  and 
to  return.  But  the  work  pays — no  work  better.  If  time  is  limited, 
send  one  pupil  to  the  board  to  write  a  sentence,  from  memory,  or 
from  dictation  at  first,  and  let  the  class  criticise,  and  continue  this 
practice  till  every  member  of  the  class  will  write  some  sentence  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  commence  it  with  a  capital,  and  end  it  with 
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the  proper  mark  .of  panctuation.  This  work  will  take  time,  and  per- 
haps your  text-book  will  not  be  opened  for  a  month ;  but  your  pnpila 
may  be  learning  what  they  never  will  learn  without  such  a  drill. 

Second,  That  you  may  have  more  time  to  teach  grammar  or 
language,  begin  with  your  pupils  as  soon  as  they  can  write,  and  let 
the  mechanical  part,  or  the  following  of  copy  correctly,  or  the  mem- 
orizing of  the  forms  of  the  language,  be  learned  very  early.  Any 
child  who  can  read  can  learn  to  commence  the  sentence  with  a  capital 
and  to  wiite  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  as  a  capital ;  but 
every  one  knows  persons  who  have  "  studied  two  or  three  grammars" 
and  do  neither.  This  work  is  mechanical,  but  it  can  never  be  omitted. 
It  must  come  in  somewhere,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  more  time 
for  something  else. 

Third.  Never  presume  that  a  pupil  knows  anything  about  the 
simplest  thing  in  language  until  he  can  illustrate  it  by  an  original 
written  example.  Suppose  the  book  definition  is  thoroughly  learned, 
and  the  example  of  the  book  thoroughly  memorized,  you  are  not  iu 
th€  least  sure  that  the  pupil  has  the  idea.  Some  know  the  story 
which  Northend  tells  of  the  boy  who  learned  the  definition  of  a  noun, 
with  <'  horse,  hair,  justice  "  as  examples.  One  day  seeing  his  father,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  sitting  upon  a  hair-cloth  sofa,  it  flashed  across  his 
mind  that  his  father  was  a  noun^  a  ^^  horse-hair  justice?"*  I  once 
happened  to  be  present  when  a  young  man  of  twenty  was  examined 
for  a  school  certificate.  The  examiner  asked  him  to  define  a  participle. 
The  definition  was  given  promptly  and  con-ectly.  The  next  require- 
ment was, "  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  paiticiple."  After  fifteen 
minutes  of  intense  labor,  the  youth  produced  "The  man  was  in  the 
garden,"  and  underscored  garden  as  the  participle.  It  certainly 
taught  me  something  new  in  regard  to  memoriter  recitations;  and 
the  more  I  teach  the  more  I  require  written  work. 

Fourth,  There  is  no  other  study  of  the  school  course  which  so 
much  demands  that  the  book  be  laid  aside  after  a  new  point  has  been 
presented  and  tolerably  learned.  Then  the  thing  is  to  be  taught  to 
the  class,  talked  into  them.  We  teach  too  little,  we  hear  recitations 
too  much.  Do  not  count  it  lost  time  if  two,  or  twice  two,  recitations 
are  consumed  upon  a  single  paragraph.  The  text-book  here  literally 
gives  the  text^  the  teacher  is  to  furnish  discourse  and  application ;  and 
a  brief  text  often  calls  for  a  lengthy  sermon. 
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Fifth.  Remember  that  language  is  the  most  difficult  study  of  the 
school  course,  and  do  not  expect  to  make  tolerable  grammarians  of 
your  pupils  in  about  one-tenth  the  time,  and  with  less  than  one-tenth 
the  labor  required  to  make  them  passable  arithmeticians.  Remember 
No.  5  of  this  article  if  you  remember  nothing  else.  It  is  a  notion  fatal 
to  the  success  of  hundreds  of  teachers  that  grammar  can  be  taught  in 
a  term  or  two  by  memorizing  some  book.  My  friend  whose  class 
memorized  a  book  in  two  terms  did  not  teach  arithmetic  on  that 
plan,  but  could  have  done  so  to  better  advantage  than  with  grammar. 
It  is  ten  times  as  likely  that  a  boy  will  pick  up  arithmetic  enough  for 
business  without  any  instruction,  as  that  he  will  ever  write  a  letter 
correctly  without  careful  teaching.  Arithmetic  is  often  inborn :  cor- 
rect use  of  language  comes  only  by  culture.  The  vast  majority  of 
people  use  no  arithmetic  beyond  the  most  elementary  processes,  but 
every  one  uses  a  wide  range  of  language. 

Sixth.  Grammatical  teaching  amounts  to  nothing  if  teachers  and 
pupils  are  constantly,  in  their  common  speech,  violating  the  laws  of 
good  usages  If  teachers  'H'alk  grammar''  only  in  the  grammar-class, 
and  allow  themselves  and  pupils  to  blunder  at  their  own  wild  will  at 
other  times,  tire  study  will  be  worth  little.  Correct  speech  comes  by 
habit,  not  by  rale. 

SeoeiUh,  jyo  not  consider  that  the  order  of  the  text-book  is  the 
ofily  order  which  can  be  followed.  If  you  happen  to  find  something 
which  will  interest  your  pupils,  or  which  they  ought  to  use,  even  far 
ia  advance  of  your  "place  in  the  book,"  venture  to  take  it  when  you 
vant  it,  and  teach  it. — lUinais  Teacher. 


SCOLDING  TEACHERS. 

Amokg  some  old  memoranda  of  visits  made  as  a  commissioner,  we 
find  the  following : — 

Miss  L scolds  too  much.    A  few  words  of  encouragement  to 

ehildren  are  worth  a  whole  chapter  of  reproofs.  No  words  of  praise 
or  encouragement  have  come  from  her  this  afternoon.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  is  trying  to  do  everything  by  driving,  and  has  worked  her- 
self in  a  perfect  fret  because  some  things  are  not  to  be  driven.  She 
does  not  seem  to  think  that  children  have  feelings,— at  least  she  doe» 
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not  respect  them, — and  makes  her  pupils,  her  company,  and  herself 
unhappy  by  her  constant  scolding,  although  well-meant.  We  left 
two  or  three  little  girls  crying  because  they  were  obliged  to  stay  and 
learn  lessons  after  school ;  others  were  pouting  because  their  mates 
could  not  go  home  with  thera.  Instead  of  manifesting  any  sympathy 
with,  or  sorrow  for,  the  grieved  little  ones,  she  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
by  her  twitting,  snappish  manner. 

When  school  closes  at  night  there  should  be  a  perfect  good  feeling 
among  all.  Fretting,  scolding  teachers  never  succeed  in  gaining  the 
love  of  their  pupils,  and  without  that  they  can  do  them  little  good. 
It  has  been  quaintly  but  truthfully  said,  that  "  molasses  is  much  bet- 
ter to  catch  flies  with  than  vinegar." — Mural  Home. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Therb  is  no  more  efifectual  means  for  stimulating  the  pupils  in  our 
schools,  and  creating  an  interest  among  the  parents,  tharf  regularly 
recurring  examinations.  Yet  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  instru- 
mentality is  more  neglected  and  abused.  An  examination,  to  answer 
any  good  purpose,  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  show  the  school  in  its 
true  light ;  that  the  examining  committee  and  those  present  may  be' 
able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the  attainments  of  each 
scholar;  that  a  comparison  may  be  instituted  between  the  present, 
past,  and  future  condition  of  the  schools  if  subsequent  examinations 
occur.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  patrons  of  the  school  be  in  at- 
tendance. Let  teacher  and  scholars  perform  their  parts  ever  so  well, 
empty  seats  are  not  apt  to  be  appreciative,  and  bestow  poor  applause 
and  afford  worse  encouragement.  If  these  are  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  a  good  examination,  then  parents  and  teachers  have  a 
like  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  Let  us  see  how  these  respon- 
sibilities are  met.  Not  half  of  our  country  teachers  pretend  to  have 
any  examinations  of  their  schools.  They  are  either  ashamed  to  let 
any  one  see  how  little  they  have  accomplished,  or  have  become  so 
i'>t  disheartened  by  the  thin  attendance  and  want  of  interest  on  for- 

mer occasions  of  the  kind,  that  they  have  no  courage  lefl  with  which 
to  make  the  necessary  effort.  Again,  many  who  have  such  examina- 
tions utterly  fail  to  accomplish  any  good  end.    On  the  contrary,  evil 
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and  that  only,  resnlls  from  the  means  used  to  make  a  good  display. 
Children  will  become  false  and  deceitful  soon  enough  without  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  training  by  the  teacher.  But  patrons  have  an  im- 
portant part  to  perform  in  these  examinations.  Their  presence  is  in- 
dispensable. Without  it  there  is  no  adequate  motive  power.  From 
their  presence  teachers  and  scholars  receive  a  new  impulse  and  the 
old  humdrum  routine  of  school  exercises  a  new  interest. 

Let  us  urge  upon  teachers  the  importanbe  of  setting  apart  one  or 
more  days  for  a  thorough,  honest  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the 
studies  they  have  been  pursuing  during  the  term,  and  upon  parents 
the  necessity  of  encouraging  both  parties  by  their  attendance,  there- 
by showing  that  they  take  some  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their 
children. — Mural  Home. 


WRITING  A  COMPOSITION. 

Laxtra  came  to  her  instructor,  and  wished  to  be  excused  from 
writing  a  composition  which  had  been  required  of  her.  The  instruc- 
tor inquired :  "  Why  do  you  wish  me  to  excuse  you,  Laura?" 

Laura, — "  I  don't  know  what  to  write ;  I  cannot  write  anything 
fit  to  be  seen." 

Instructor, — "Well,  Lauba,  we  will  converse  about  it.  Do  you 
wish  to  be  excused  from  spelling,  reading,  or  writing  ?  " 

Laura, — "  No,  sir." 

Instructor, — "  Why  not  from  these,  as  well  as  writing  a  composi* 
tion?" 

Laura, — "They  are  easy;  and,  besides,  we  could  not  do  without  a 
knowledge  of  them." 

Instructor. — "  Could  you  always  read,  Lauba  ?  " 

Laura. — "No,  sir." 

Instructor. — ^  How  is  it  that  you  can  read  now  ?  " 

Laura. — "  I  have  learned  to  read." 

Instructor. — ^  How  long  were  you  in  trying  to  learn,  before   you 
could  read  with  ease  ?  " 
.    Laura. — "  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  a  long  time." 

Instructor. — "  Did  yon  tell  the  teacher  that  you  wished  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  that  you  never  could  learn,  and  that  you  could  not  read 
in  a  fit  way  to  be  heard  ?  " 

Laura. — "  No,  I  did  not." 
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Instructor. — "I  saw  you  knitting  and  sewing  the  other  day;  could 
you  always  knit  and  sew  ?  " 

JLaura, — "I  could  not." 

Instructor, — "How,  then,  can  you  do  so  now?" 

Laura. — ^"  Because  I  have  learned  how  to  do  both  " 

Instructor. — "  How  did  you  learn  ?  " 

Laura. — "  By  trying." 

Instructor. — "Did  you  ever  tell  your  mother  she  must  excuse  you 
from  knitting  and  sewing,  because  you  did  not  know  how,  and  ooald 
not  sew  or  knit  fit  to  be  seen  ?  " 

Laura. — "  I  did  not." 

Instructor. — "Why  did  you  not?" 

Laura. — "  I  knew  if  I  did  not  keep  trying,  I  never  could  learo, 
and  so  I  kept  on." 

Instructor — "Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  know  how  to  write  let- 
ters, and  to  express  yourself  properly  when  writing  ?  " 

Laura. — ^*'  Oh,  yes,  sir." 

Instructor. — "  You  expect  to  have  occasion  to  write  letters,  do  yon 
not?" 

Laura. — ^  I  presume  I  shall,  for  I  have  written  to  my  brother  and 
cod^in  already." 

Instructor. — "  Then  you  think  if  I  should  aid  you  in  learning  to 
write  a  letter  or  other  piece  of  composition  properly^  that  I  should 
do  you  a  great  benefit?  " 

Laura. — "  I  suppose,  sir,  you  would."    • 

Instructor. — "Is  it  right  for  me  to  benefit  you  and  the  school  as 
much  as  I  can  ?  " 

Laura. — ^  I  suppose,  sir,  you  ought  to  aid  us  all  you  can." 

Instructor. — "  Should  I  do  right,  if  I  neglected  the  means  which 
will  benefit  you  ?  " 

Laura. — "  No,  sir." 

Instructor. — "  Now  I  will  answer  you.  You  asked  if  I  would  ex- 
cuse you  from  writing.  I  will  do  so,  if  you  think  I  could  be  justified 
in  neglecting  to  benefit  you  as  much  as  I  can.  If  you  can  say,  sin- 
cerely, that  you  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  do  wrong  to  the  school,  by 
indulging  them  in  neglecting  what  they  ought  to  learn,  then  I  will 
comply  with  your  own  request." 

Laura  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  teacher  ought  not  to  excuse 
her  from  this  exercise. — S.  M,  JETaU, 
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SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beeghsb,  in  a  pithy  article  under  this  head  in 
The  Christian  JJnion^  says : — 

A  good  test  by  which  to  judge  of  schools  is  this : — Do  they  or  do 
tiiev  not  improve  and  intensify  the  good  qualities  of  a  family  ?  Do 
they  or  do  they  not  weaken  the  parental  and  filial  tie? 

These  questions  open  the  way  into  a  very  large  subject,  namely : 
The  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  in  the  instruction  and  gov- 
omment  of  children.  In  what  ways  can  home  and  school  coiToborate 
each  the  other?    How  can  parents  and  teachers  work  together? 

If  it  be  true  that  our  schools,  when,  perfected,  are  able  to  develop  a 
wealth  of  motive  and  momentum,  such  that,  in  comparison,  parents 
and  home  become  insignificant,  then  we  have  certainly  stumbled  into 
the  error  of  the  foundling  hospital,  and  shall  sooner  or  later  come  to 
the  same  sad  mortality  returns,  if  not  of  the  body,  surely  of  health, 
intelligence,  affection,  and  religion.  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not 
mocked ;  we  cannot  get  along  without  the  family.  The  problem, 
from  the  very  lowest  infant  school  up  through  the  graded  schools  to 
the  highest  classes  in  our  colleges,  is  to  bring  parents  and- teachers  to 
a  good  understanding  and  incessant  cooperation,  so  that  our  young 
people  shall  never  be  so  truly  at  home  as  when  they  are  away  from 
home  at  school. 


What  to  Read. — ^Are  you  deficient  in  taste?  Read  the  best 
English  poets,  such  as  Thomson,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Cowper, 
Coleridge,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth. 

Are  you  deficient  in  imagination?  Read  Milton,  Akenside,  Burke, 
and  Shakespeare. 

Are  you  deficient  in  power  of  reasoning  ?  Read  Chillingworth, 
Bacon,  and  Locke. 

Are  you  deficient  in  judgment  and  good  sense\in  the  common 
a&iiB  of  life  ?    Read  Franklin. 

Are  you  deficient  in  sensibility  ?    Read  Goethe  and  Mackenzie. 

Are  you  deficient  in  political  knowledge  ?  Read  Montesquieu,  the 
Federalists  Webster,  and  Calhoun. 

Are  you  deficient  in  patriotism?  Read  Demosthenes,  and  the 
Life  of  Washington, 

Are  you  deficient  in  conscience  ?  Read  some  of  President  Ed- 
wards' works. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Mathematical  Curiosity.— The  number  37  has  this  strange  property, 

that  if  multiplied  by  3,  or  any  multiple  of  3,  up  as  high  as  27,  it  wiU  give  in 

the  product  three  figures  exactly  alike,  and  the  sum  of  these  three  figures, 

if  added  together,  will  be  found  to  be  the  number  by  which  it  was  multiplied. 

Thus: 

37  multiplied  by  3  gives  111,  and  3xl=»=  3. 

222,  "  3x2=  6. 

333,  "  8x3=  9. 

444,  "  3x4=12. 

555,  "  3x5=15. 

666,  "  3x6=18. 

777,  "  8x7=21. 

888,  "  3x8=24. 

999,  "  3x9=27. 

If  you  remember  this,  it  will  help  you  a  little  in  doing  your  '^sams«" 

When  you  have  37  to  multiply  by  3,  or  any  multiple  of  it  as  high  as  27,  you 

have  only  to  multiply  the  first  figure,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  other  results 

will  be  just  like  the  first 


37 

w 

"    6 

(( 

37 

u 

"   9 

u 

37 

u 

"12 

u 

37 

it 

"15 

a 

37 

a 

"18 

« 

37 

t( 

"21 

(I 

37 

u 

"24 

ii 

37 

ti 

"27 

ti 

The  Twenty  Labgest  Cities. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twenty 
most  populous  cities  in  the  country,  with  their  population,  according  to  the 
completed  census  returns.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  population  of 
the  same  cities  in  1860  is  also  given,  together  with  the  rate  per  cent  of  in- 
crease in  ten  years : 


wo.  orriBB.  1870.  1890.  pbrcvvt. 

1  New  York 922.581 805,658 U.6 

2  Philadelphia 674.022 566,529 19.2 

8  Brooklyn 396,800 266,661 48.7 

4  St.  Louis  810.864 16().778 93.4 

6  Chicago 298  988 109.260 173.7 

6  Baltimore 267,354 212,418 26.9 

7  Boston 250,626 177.840 40.9 

8  Cincinnati 216,239 161,041 84.8 

9  New  Orleans 191,822 168,675 18.6 

10  San  Francisco 149,482 66,802 < .  .168.2 

11  Buffiilo 117,716 81.129 45.1 

12  Waahinffton 109,204 61,122 78.1 

18  Newark 105,078 71.940 46.1 

14  Louisville 100,758 68,083 48.1 

15  Cleveland 92.846 48.417 US.9 

16  Pittsburg 86,236 49  217 75.8 

17  JerseyCity 81.744 29,226 179.7 

18  Detroit 79,580 46.619 74.5 

19  Milwaukee 71,499 46,246.: 68.1 

20  Albany 69.422 62,867 11.4 


Personal. — ^The  Gazette  of  Waukegan,  HL,  published  a  lecture  by  Hon. 
E.  P.  Weston,  formerly  of  this  State,  delivered  before  the  Lake  County 
Teachers'  Association. 


We  are  indebted  to  A.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  for  an  advance  copy  of  his  excellent  report  to  the  board. 
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REPORT  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHNSON. 
The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine  is  at 
hand.  It  is  a  document  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  and  contains 
mnch  inforiDiUion  of  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 
It  opens  with  the  statistics  of  the  schools,  which  show  some  facts  that  are 
encouraging  and  others  that  are  not  so.  We  hope  that  many  teachers  will 
read  Mr.  Johnson's  Report,  hut  presuming  that  there  may  he  some  of  our 
readers  who  may  not  have  access  to  it,  we  present  the  following  selections 
fix>m  the  statistics  which  are  worthy  of  examination  and  of  heing  preserved 
for  future  reference.    The  following  is  a 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Whole  noRiber  of  scholars  between  four  and 
twenty -on*' 

Number  ref^Utered  In  Summer  Schools 

Arerage  Attendancp 

Nambfr  rej^tered  Id  Winter  Schools 

Average  attendance 

Fer  oentage  of  aTerage  to  whole  number 

Nomber  in  Winter  Schools  who  did  not  at- 
tend in  Summer 

Aiengf.  length  of  Summer  Schools  In  weeks 
and  day*.  6}  days  per  week 

Arerage  length  of  Winter  Schools  in  weeas 
and  davs,  t>^  da^s  per  week 

Arerage  length  ot'  sctiools  for  the  year 

Samber  of  districts 

Namber  of  parts  of  districts t 

Komber  of  districts  with  graded  schools. . . . 

Homber  of  School  Houses  

Komber  of  School  Houses  in  good  condition. 

ffamber  of  School  Houses  built  last  year.. . . 

Cost  of  the  same 

Et*timated  value  of  all  School  Property 

Namber  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Sum 
mer ^ 

Namber  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Win- 
ter   

Namber  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in 
Summer 

Nomoer  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in 
Winter 

Namber  of  Teachers  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools 

Ayerage  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month, 
excluding  board 

Arerage  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week, 
excluding  biard 

Average  cost  of  Teachers'  board  per  week.. . 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 

£xeeu  above  amount  required  by  law 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 

Amount  drawn  fVom  State  Aind 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds 

Amount  p  id  for  tuiti<)n  in  private  schooli^, 
academies,  or  colleges  in  the  State 

Amount  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  State. 

Amount  expended  for  repairs,  fbel,  insur- 
ance, &c 

Amoont  expended  to  prolong  schools 

Amount  paid   to    Superintending    School 
Committees 

Ftor  centage  of  average  attendance  to  schol- 
ars roistered 

Fer  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Sum- 
mer Scn»ols 

Ffer  centage  of  average  attendance  to  Win- 
ter Schools 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  Schools. . . 
Aaoont  of  School  Fund 


1870. 


228.167 
121.125 
W.4-9 
132,867 
106,602 
.60 

20.086 

9w.8d. 

lOw.  Id. 
19w.  4d. 
4.004 

sao 

230 

4.004 

2,232 

158 

f2in.620 

$2,483,426 

107 
1,987 
4,020 
2,206 

193 

€82  26 

821 

2  31 

740.«-'l 

136  804 

83  07 

12.409 

27,809 

68,60t 
9,461 

102.615 
18,816 

22.598 

.80 

.7B 

l,07t.927 
298;676 


X860. 


243.376 
134.624 
112.959 
141,747 
118,399 
.47 


lOw.  8d. 

lOw.  2d. 
20w.  6d. 
4,146 
887 

8946 

1,889 

121 

$69,135 

•1,164,000 


$2181 

208 

405.337 

56,288 

$160 

76  979 

16,668 

27,830 


12,867 
13,714 


1869. 


226.143 
120.202 
94.114 
135.292 
108,434 
.50 

21,606 

9w.  2d. 

9w.  3d. 

18w.  5d. 

4,012 

328 

184 

4.019 

2,039 

321 

$175,904 

$2,163,409 

97 

1,968 

4,033 

2,200 

136 

$30  44 

304 

2  28 

792.816 

89.698 

$2  93 

16.658 

14,434 

64.829 
11,222 

92.364 
17,744 

20,087 

.79 

.78 

.80 

1,082,106 

277,176 


18S9. 


239,796 
134.329 
101,737 
158.063 
118,068 
.46 


20w.  4d. 
4,141 
388 

3,862 

1,892 

115 

$61,851 

$1,116,766 


$2115 

204 

406.068 

£9,184 

$168 

80,294 

16,060 

27.488 


18,161 
14,019 


617,88 


12 


168 
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COMPABATTVIS  TABLE. 


Whole  nnmber  of  seholan  between  four  and 
twenty-onp 

Number  registered  in  Summer  Schoola 

Average  attendance 

Nnmber  regl8t<>red  in  Winter  Scliools 

Average  attendance 

Fer  centage  of  average  attendance  to  whole 
nnmber 

Number  in  Winter  Schools  who  did  not  at- 
tend in  Summer 

Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks 
and  dap,  6^  days  per  week 

Average  lei  gth  of  Wintpr  Schools  in  weeks 
and  days,  6^  days  per  week 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year 

Number  of  districts 

Number  of  parts  of  districts 

Nnmber  of  distrlots  with  graded  schools 

Number  of  School-houses 

Number  of  School-houaes  in  good  condition. 

Number  of  Sch')ol-hou8es  built  last  year 

Cost  of  the  same 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Sum 


mer. 


Number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Win- 


ter. 


Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in 

Summer 

Number  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in 

Winter 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month, 

excluding  ooard 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week, 

excluding  l>oard 

Average  cost  of  Teachers'  board  per  week. . . 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 

Amount  drawn  from  State  fhnd 

Amount  derived  ttom  local  fhnds 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools. 

academies,  or  colleges  In  the  State 

Amount  peid  for  the  same  out  of  the  State. . 
Amount  expended  for  repalr0,fhel,  insurance. 


&c. 


Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 

Amount  paid  to  Superintending  School  Com- 
mittees  

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools 


228,167 
121.126 
94,429 
182.867 
106,002 

.60 

20,061 

9w.    8d. 

lOw.  Id. 

19w.  4d. 

4.004 

880 

280 

4,004 

2,882 

168 

210^20 

107 

1,987 

4.020 

2,286 

$8126 

821 

231 

740.821 

8  26 

12.409 

27.809 

68.621 
9,461 

102.616 
18.816 

22,298 
1,077,927 


1869. 


226.148 
120,262 
94.114 
186.292 
108,484 

.60 

21,606 

9w.    2d^ 

9w.    8d. 

18w.  6d. 

4,012 

828 

184 

4.019 

2,086 

121 

176,904 

97 

1,968 

4.088 

2,200 

S80  44 

8041 

228 

792,816 

8  61 

16.668 

14,481 

64.329 
11,222 

92^ 
17,744 

20.087 
1,062,106 


2,024 

868 

816 

dec.  2.425 

dec.  8S2 


1,620 

Id. 

8d. 

4d. 

dee.  8 

2 

46 

15 

196 

87 

84.616 

10 

19 

dec.  13 

86 

82 

17 

08 

dee.  62.494 

dec.  26 

dec.  8.249 

18.875 

4,292 
dec.  1,771 

10,261 

1,072 

2.206 
dee.  4,179 


.000 
.OOT 
.008 


m 

.06 

.04 

.002 

.006 

J004 
.10 

4a 

.20 

.10 

JO 

.008 

.002 

.oe 

.06 
.01 
.07 
.07 
.21 


,08 

.16 

.11 
.06 

.11 
.004 


These  figures  afford  some  slight  encouragement,  for  which,  although  it  is 
comparatively  trifling,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  It  is  a  source  of  satisfactieD 
to  think  that  we  are  not  on  the  retrograde  in  some  of  the  essentials  of  educa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  why 
we  are  not  gaining  faster  than  we  really  are.  The  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  per  month  is  but  $31.26,  and  the  weekly  wages  of  female  teachers  is 
but  $3.21.  What,  in  view  of  such  figures,  are  the  inducements  for  young 
people  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  business  of  teaching  the  schools  of  our 
State  ?  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  expense  of  their  preparation, 
and  the  compensation  paid  in  other  callings,  we  can  hardly  ezx>ect  that 
teachers  will  take  much  pains  to  reach  a  high  standard  in  their  qualifi- 
cations, or  that  they  will  continue  long  in  the  businesa  if  even  ordinary  op- 
portunities for  occupation  presentjihemselves. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  highest  salary  paid  by  the  year  to  teacben 
in  High  and  Grammar  Schools : 


Tows. 


Tomer 

▲nbam 

Presqoe  Isle. 
Braniwiek. . 

KItteiT 

Blddeford.. . 
Bncksport . . 
MMhiu.... 

Cat  Une 

HalloweU... 

Bel&bst 

Boekluid... 
Tbomutoii.. 

Beth 

Springfield.. 

Orono 

Old  town 

Baoffor 

CheriestoB.. 
Wiacaitet... 

Onter. 

Boothbej... 
Dfxfleld.... 


?ortUnd. 


High  Sohool. 


•eoo 

1^ 
800 
1,200 
816 
1.400 
£.  M.  C.  Sem'y 
800 
800 
1,000 
1.000 
1,800 
$86  per  ii^th 

60  per  month 
1.20O 
800 
1.800 
00  per  month 
900 
76  per  month 
60  per  month 
40  per  month 
1,860 
8,600 
1,200 


Grammar 
Sehool. 


•800 


800 
284 
960 
960  per  month 


to  per  week 

852 

860 

9  pef  week 

60  per  month 

1,400 


1,000 


7  per  week 


1.000 

1,800 

800 


RXMABXS. 


Female  teacher  in  Grammar  Sohool. 
Femalee  in  both  fohools. 
Aflbistanta.  8400  and  f  820. 
No  eatabllahed  High  School 

Female  in  Grammar  School. 

Select  Bchool,  •400. 


Two  terma  in  the  year. 


Sel  ect  school,  •1,860. 


In  regard  to  the  compensation  of  teachers  Mr.  Johnson  says :  Teachers' 
salaries  generally  have  not  increased  sufficiently  to  keep  within  the  State, 
and  to  return  from  the  mill  and  shop  those  who  left  the  school-room,  because 
they  could  do  better  elsewhere.  Skilled  workmen  in  every  department  of 
human  labor  will  gravitate  to  the  best  market  If  we  wish  to  retain  our  best 
teachers,  we  must  give  adequate  compensation.  Let  us  see  hoir  Maine  stands 
compared  with  other  States.    The  following  table  will  explain  itself: 


WAflBB  OF  TBAOHSBS  PSR  MOlTTH.                          XALB8.  VBlCALBfl. 

Maine •88  27  91400 

Caliromla 8188  62  81 

Oonnecticnt. 6874  29  16 

IIHroia 4240  8280 

Indiana 8700  2840 

Iowa » 86  96  2716 

Kansas 8707  2896 

Massachusetts 7204  2881 

Michigan 47  71  24  66 

Mlnnesote ^ 8891  2246 

Hisaoori 88<i0  29  81 

Kevada 167  41  107  28 

NewHampshire 8609  2071 

NewJersey 6048  2668 

Ohio 66  68  88  26 

Pennsylvania 88  00  80  62 

WeetVli^nia 84  00  80  60 

Wisconsia 4868  2884 

!t  Win  be  seen  that  Maine  still  stands  the  lowest  on  the  list  in  wages  paid 
teachers.    This  is  certainly  not  very  complimentary  to  the  Dingo  State. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  school  expenditure  per  capUa  of  the 
whool  population  by  States,  taken  from  liie  report  of  Gen.  Eaton,  Commis- 
lionerof  Education,  National  Bureau,  Washington: 
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NeTRda S19 1 7 

Massachuaetts 16  46 

California 11  44 

Connecticut 10  29 

Pennsylvania 7  86 

Illinois 7  83 

Iowa 7  21 

New  York 6  88 

Vermont 6  47 

Kansas 6  45 

Ohio 6  48 

Michigan 6  4(i 


lie 

Si 


New  Jersey 6  88 


Wisoonsln •*•« 

Maine 4  7« 

Maryland 460 

New  Hampshire ^  ^^ 

Arkan  as 8  9T 

Louisiana 8  8i 

Delaware J  70 

Missouri *  * 

Nebraska 2  JB 

Indiana '87 

Alabama 1J9 

Tennessee  »1 

Florida M 


Ehode  Island 6  20    Kentucky 78 

Minnesota 6  711  North  CaroUna 48 

Here,  again,  we  find  Maine  the  lowest  on  the  list,  with  the  two  ezceptionB 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Indiana. 

Among  the  leading  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Johnson  are  the  following : 
Common  School  Systems;  Colleges  and  Academies;  Oar  Normal  Schools, 
with  the  Reports  of  the  Principals ;  Teache]:^'  Institutes ;  School  Inspectioii ; 
County  Supervision,  with  the  Reports  of  the  several  Supervisors ;  Compul- 
sory Attendance ;  Madawaska  Schools;  Text-Books;  Physiology  and  Draw- 
ing recommended  as  regular  branches  of  study ;  Town  High  Schools,  and 
some  other  minor  topics.  The  school  district  system  is  considered  at  some 
length,  including  a  review  of  its  history  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  condemned 
as  being  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our  schools. 

The  report  contains  several  plans  for  school-houses,  and  an  appendix 
containing  copious  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  superintending  school 
committees  in  a  large  number  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  To  this  are  added 
the  school  laws  of  the  State, — a  very  excellent  feature  of  the  report. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Johnson's  report  shoves  some  progress  during  the  year 
in  our  schools.  But  we  need  a  mighty  quickening  of  the  whole  educational 
forces  of  the  State. 


Miss Lyman,  the  lady  principal  of  Yassar  College  died  at  Poughkeep- 

sie  a  few  weeks  since.  Miss  Lyman  was  a  very  successful  teacher  and  man- 
ager, and  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Gorham  Seminary,  in  this 
State. 

Reappointmbnt.  —  Hon.  Warren  Johnson  has  been  reappointed  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools. 

The  people  of  Sko whegan  have  nearly  completed  and  will  soon  dedicate  a 
new  high  school  building. 

MiscELLANEOTTS. — EduQOiion  in  Greece, — Greece  has  a  system  of  national 
and  popular  education  modeled  after  those  of  France  and  Germany,  be-, 
ginning  with  the  primary  school  and  ascending  by  several  grades  to  the 
University. 

The  University  has  1200  students;  50  professors  and  12  fellows,  and  a 
library  of  80,000  volumes.  The  national  schools  which  correspond  nearly  to 
our  grammar  schools  are  123  in  number,  with  6,700  pupils  and  some  300 
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iastnictois.  More  than  70,000  children  are  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 
A  normal  school  also  exists  at  Athens  forthe  education  of  instructors  in 
the  primary  schools. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  these  schools  are  free,  and  open  alike  to 
cliildreu  and  youth  of  all  classes.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rising  gener- 
ation of  the  Greeks  are  very  generally  gathered  into  the  schools,  and  taught 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  common  education.  There  is  also  a  passion 
among  the  Greeks  for  the  higher  education.  The  poor  are  ambitious  to  send 
iheir  children  to  the  gymnasium,  the  scientific  school,  and  the  university 
Animated  by  the  prevailing  public  sentiment,  the  State  provides  for  orphans 
means  of  education  that  are  above  their  station. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

The  Apple  Culturist.    By  Sereiio  Edwards  Todd.    New  York:  Harper  A 
Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Those  persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  apple  will  find  this  a 
very  useful  volume.  It  is  a  complete  guide  for  the  practical  pomologist,  and 
is  prepared  by  one  who  understands  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  whose  ex- 
perience has  evidently  been  successful 

Obal  Training  Lessons  in  Natural  Science  and  General  Knowledge. 
By  H.  Barnard.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  autiior  of  this  work,  a  public  school  teacher  in  Minneapolis,  has  out- 

Hned  a  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the  several  sciences  and  branches  of 

study,  as  a  guide  for  teachers.    It  is  a  veiy  suggestive  book,  and  will  be 

practically  useful  to  a  large  class  of  teachers. 

Quackenbos'  Natural  Philosophy.     Revised  Edition.     New  York:   D. 
Appleton  <&  Co.    Portland :  Dresser  &  Ayer. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  well-known  and  well-tried  text- 
book. It  has  been  extensively  used  with  great  success,  and  is  now  fully  up 
with  the  times. 

Tbs  Mutinbebs  of  the  Boxjntt.    By  Lady  Belcher.    New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

It  is  nearly  a  century  since  the  mutineers  of  the  ship  Bounty  settled  upon 

Pitcaim's  Island,  where  their  descendants  are'now  found,  as  well  as  upon  one 

or  two  other  islands.    The  story  of  their  eventful  history  is  here  told  more 

folly  than  it  has  ever  before  been.    It  is  full  of  interest  and  makes  a  very 

attractive  book.    The  illustrations  add  much  to  its  value. 

Wonderful  Escapes.    By  Richard  Whiting.    New  York:  Chas.  Scribner  A 
Co.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Messrs.  Scribner  A  Co.  have  issued  this  as  another  number  of  their  Illua- 

trated  Library  of  Wonders.    As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  full  of  most  thrilling 

interegi  and  will  be  an  instructive  book  for  youth,  showing  them  what  inge- 

muty  and  perseverance  man  is  capable  of  exercising  in  cases  of  emergencies. 
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Thb  Phrktolooical  JoxjssaIj  Aim  LiFS  IixuBTBATBD  for  ApiH,  appears 
in  its  usual  becoming  dress,  and  contains  an  excellent  yariety  of  reading 
matter  with  several  portraits.  We  would  instance— Misses  Nilsson  and 
Demorest,  with  portraits ;  Edward  C.  Delavan ;  Italians  in  New  York ;  Tree 
planting  in  America;  General  '^Stonewall"  Jackson;  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Civilization  as  typified  in  Alfred  the  Great ;  Slavery  without  a  master ;  Alice 
Gary,  the  pod 

The  Eclectic  Magazine,  for  April,  is  at  hand,  and  prtoents,  as  usual,  a 
varied  and  attractive  table  of  contents.  Its  leading  article  is  an  essay,  writ- 
ten in  popular  style,  on  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Metaphysics.  It  has 
also,  The  Recent  Solar  Eclipse;  Patty,  a  Story;  Three  Days  with  the  Franc 
Tireurs ;  and  many  other  good  papei-s.    Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  New  York. 

Something  new  under  the  sun.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  publication- 
entitled  National  Transition  Moonly  Voice.  Its  imprint  is  as  follows: 
"  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Salem,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  N.  A.  Full  Moon,  3d  Mo.— March— 
6th,  1871-5e31~05-<fec."  It  has  an  "  Invokive  "  and  a  "  SaJutive,"  and  is  con- 
ducted  by  "  Robert  Sinnickson — ^Editor,  Publisher,  Proprietor,  and  Printer — 
Salem,  New  Jersey,  United  States  of  North  America,  Western  Continent  of 
Planet  Earth,  Solar  System,  Stellar  Universe."  If  that  is  not  definite  enougjh 
for  you,  reader,  then  call  for  "  more." 

Leffel's  Illustrated  Mechanical  News,  a  monthly,  for  March,  is  at 
hand;  published  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  by  James  Leffel  &  Co.,  a  firm  widely 
known  as  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leffel  Double  Turbine  Water 
Wheel.  It  is  in  quarto  form,  and  devoted  to  scientific  and  industrial  topics 
The  manufactui'e  of  needles  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  presexU  number,  with  a 
descriptive  article  of  great  interest    Fifty  cents  per  annum. 

J.  G.  Hodgins,  deputy  superintendent  of  instruction  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  A.  T.  Machattie,  of  London,  Ontario,  have  prepared  and  made  an 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  technical  science  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  published  a  report  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Methodist,  a  weekly  religious  paper  published  in  New  York,  is  a 
very  able  sheet,  and  is  a  beautiful  educator  in  all  that  is  good  in  the  line  of  a 
family  paper.  Drs.  Crooks  and  Stevens,  the  leading  editors,  are  well-known 
as  writers  and  scholars  of  eminent  ability,  and  they  have  the  aid  of  an  able 
corps  of  assistants. 

An  American  Uniyersitt. — ^At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers,  at  Trenton,  in  1869,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
above-named  subject.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  made  a  preliminary  report,  and  invites  the  attention  of  educa- 
tors to  the  subject. 

We  have  received  the  first  three  numbers  of  the  Wisoonsin  Joitbnai^  op 
Education,  a  good-looking,  wide-awake  teachers'  journal,  poWshed  at 
Madison  in  that  State. 
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Messrs.  Harper  A  Brothers,  New  York,  have  published,  in  pamphlet  fonn, 
Local  Taxation,  beiD^  a  report  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  New  York  to  reyise  the  laws  relating  to  taxation,  etc.  All  are  interested 
in  taxation  in  these  days,  and  tiiieref  ore  every  one  will  be  anxious  to  read  this 
pamphlet. 

The  Amebican  Naturalist,  Salem,  Mass.,  has  entered  upon  its  fifth  vol- 
ume. Its  issues  are  all  good,  and  the  student  and  teacher  cannot  fail  to  find 
it  of  the  highest  value. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard  and 
published  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  (quarterly,  at  $4.00  per  year.  The  January 
number  of  this  standard  publication  is  well  filled  with  good  reading. 

F.  G.  Rich  A  Co.,  74  Middle  Street,  Portland,  have  commenced  the  publicar 
tion  of  a  new  religious,  literary,  and  family  newspaper,'.entitled  Good  Seed. 
.|It  is  a  very  spirited  sheet    Price,  $1.00  per  year. 

The  National  School  Songster;  The  School  Drama;  and  Chant 
A5D  Htmn  Service,  are  the  titles  of  three  new  music  books  for  schools,  by 
AsaFitz,  and  published  by  D.  C.  Coles  worthy,  Boston.    They  are  all  good, 

and  we  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 

• 

The  University  Montht^y,  a  Journal  of  School  and  Home  Education,  is 
a  i^oodlooking  periodical  which  comes  to  us  from  4  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
Price,  $1  per  annum. 

The  Park  Street  Pulpit  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  weekly  publication 
bf  Joseph  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  which  will  regularly  appear  the 
morning  discourses  of  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  of  that  city.  Price,  $4  per 
year,  or  ten  cents  for  single  copy. 

The  American  Baron,  illustrated,  is  continued  in  Harper  for  April. 
Tliere  are  also  good  papers  on  the  Pitcaim  Islanders ;  The  Bowery,  Saturday 
Kigiit;  Frederick  the  Great;  Along  the  Florida  Reef,  etc.,  etc. 

Wild  Ireland  is  the  leading  article  in  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  April. 
Charles  Francis  Adams;  What  shall  we  Drink ;  He,  She,  or  It,  are  titles  of 
other  very  readable  articles. 

The  Art  Review,  for  March,  has  a  full-pasre  engraving  entitled  The 
HawVs  NeM.  This  review  is  published  by  E.  H.  Trafton,  New  York,  bi- 
monthly, at  $1.50  per  year. 

A  new  educational  publication,  entitled  the  Public  School  Journal,  has 
been  started  in  New  York  City,  Stout  &  Coushlin,  publishers.  It  is  issued 
weekly,  at  $2.50  per  year.  It  comes  up  to  our  idea  of  what  every  large  city 
shoald  have  for  its  teachers  and  educational  public. 

Daisy  Kichol,  and  Bred  in  the  Bone,  the  latter  illustrated,  are  the 
titles  of  Nos.  356  and  357  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels.  They  read 
well 

The  Penn  Monthly  is  a  new  magazine  devoted  to  literature  and  social 
Kience,  published  monthly,  at  $2.50  per  year,  by  Porter  A  Coates,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Young  Pilot  is  the  title  of  "  an  original  monthly  for  young  people 
in  their  teens,"  published  in  Chicago. 

Wood's  Household  Maoasone,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  has  an  excellent  variety 
of  heading. 

Scribner's  Monthly  for  April  has  a  second  illustrated  article  on  Life  in 
the  Cannibal  Islands,  with  other  good  matter. 

The  Mining  Schools  op  the  XJnitbd  States  is  the  title  of  a  very  read- 
Ale  pamphlet  on  that  subject,  by  John  A.  Church,  E.  M.,  New  York. 

W.  K  De  Puy  <fe  Brother,  New  York,  have  commenced  the  publication  of  & 
liew  monthly  entitled  Health  and  Home,  at  $1.50  per  annum. 

Thb  Western  Educational  Review,  an  Illustrated  Magaziiie  of  Educa- 
tional Science,  and  Literature,  is  published  by  £.  F.  Hobart  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
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Don**  Dtk,  bat  use  a  bottle  or  two  of  Natube's  Haib  Restobative,  It 
makes  the  head  feel  so  good.    Sold  everywhere.    See  advertisement. 


Teachers  wanting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  teachers,  can  have  notices  like  those  be- 
low published  three  months  or  more,  free,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
stating  detiuitely  their  want^,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  E.  Chasb.  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Farmiugton;  J.  S.  Ba&riblx,  Lewiston; 
W.  H.  Lahb£BT,  Augusta;  U.  T.  FLSTCHEJi,  Ca^jtlne. 

TEACHERS    ITANTIIVO    BITUATIORTib. 

LADIBS. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  rears  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  811j}er 
week.  < 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  succespful  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.    Would  rake  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  In  an  Acad- 
emy or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

OENTLEMfir. 

No.  1.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  Would  prefer  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Natural  Sciences.  Can  also  teach  Vocal  Music  and  i'enmanship.  Will  work  first  term  for 
moderate  salary.  Can  give  the  best  of  reference.  Has  had  fl?e  years'  experience.  Wishei 
a  situation  for  spring  or  whole  year. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Hu 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  aa 
opportunity  to  tnach  Vccal  Music  and  Latin. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin.  One  > ear's  expetience.  Can  bring  good  references.  De- 
sires High  School. 

CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Edneatioa 
OQo  vear,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  flgores  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

910.50.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  {S 12. 00). 
9S.50.    Littell's  lAving  Age  (H8.00).    Lippincoft's  Pronotmcing  Dictionary  qf  the  World, 
bound  in  Sheep  ISJO.OO). 

S6.00.     Webstnr's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  {S6j00y, 
3.5 (>.     The  Nation  (H5. 00),  Every  Saturday  {S5.00). 
$5.00.    Eclectic  Magazine  {S5. 00). 
94.8:1.    The  AppMons'  Journal  {ft4. 00). 
94.75.    Atlantic  Monthly  {S4.00),Hirpers'  New  MontMu  {S4.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  {S4.00]. 

Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  {4.00). 
94.50.    The  American  Naturalist  {S4. 00). 

94.00.  Godey's  Lady's  Book  (S3. 00),  The  Scientific  American  {83,00).  or  New  York 
Independent  {H3.00),  and  large  and  fi,ne  portraits  of  Grant  A  (Jo\fax,  which  are 
sold  at  the  stares  for  $4  00. 
93'50*  PkrenologiccU  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly  {S3. 00),  Demorest's  Monthlf 
Magazine  {H3.00),  Ladies'  Friend  {82.50),  The  Advance  {82.50),  or  The 
Christian  Unian  {82.50)  edited  b^  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall's 
fine  engraoing  qf  Washington. 

f3.95.    Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  {82.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
3.00.    Our  Young  Folks  {82.00),  Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  {82.00),  Riverside  Echo 
{81.50).   Portland  Transcript  {82.00).    HaWs  Journal  qf  Health  {82.00). 
99.80.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  (S2.00),Good  Health  {82  00).  or  Herald  of  Health  {82jOO\. 
9J.50.     The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  {81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  {81.60), 

Ddmorest's  Young  America  {81.50),  or  Tfie  Nursery  {81.50). 
99.40.    Arthur's  Children's  Hour  {81.50). 

SJ.iJ.l.    The  LUtle  Corporal  {81.00} . 
a.OO.     Wood's  Household  Magazine  (81.00),  or  The  Little  Chi^. 
SI. 85.     The  You7ig  People's  Helper  {.50). 
9I.8O.    The  School  Festival  {.50). 

THE  GHEAPEMT  AND  BEST  TOUTH'S  PAPER  is  the  Yoxrno  PxopLS's 
Hblpkr,  a  monthly  paper  for  American  boys  and  girl;<;  16  large  page^,  illustrated:  50  cents 
m  year.  Stories,  music,  poetry,  dialognes,  puzzles,  etc..  in  every  number.  Eight  years  ss* 
tablistied.  The  l>est  paper  parents  can  give  tneir  children.  Pure,  tre9h,  original,  lively,  rig- 
orous, instructive,  and  entertaining.  T%vo-thirds  tlte  subscription  price  m  prfmiums.'  Every- 
body send  for  it.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  ^.  Fopb  Yoes,  Fablisber, 
Bockland,  Maine. 
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DR.   S.  a  TAYLOR  AS  A  DISCIPLINARIAN. 

Thebb  has  recently  passed  from  the  full  vigor  and  usefulness  of 
his  life,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  teachers  of  modern  times,  Dr. 
Bamael  H.  Taylor,  for  many  years  the  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  even  the  merest  outline  of  his  life,  or 
the  briefest  analysis  of  his  character.  But,  as  a  former  pupil,  I  wish 
to  record  some  recollections  of  him  as  a  disciplinarian.  As  such,  he 
probably  had  no  superior,  if  an  equal,  in  his  department,  in  this  coun- 
try. This  was  apparent  both  in  the  class-room  and  out  of  it,  in 
every  phase  of  his  contact  with  his  pupils. 

In  the  class-room  he  held  students  strictly  to  the  requirements  of 
the  lesson.  He  had  no  mercy,  not  simply  for  laziness,  negligence,  or 
incompetency,  but  even^r  honest  failure  to  grasp  the  full  meaning 
of  the  recitation.  His  standard  was  perfection.  Hence  every  one 
who  appeared  before  him  to  recite  a  lesson  was  expected  to  know  all 
about  that  lesson.  What  the  ^  all "  meant  was  suggested  by  him  in 
his  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  first  few  lines  of  the  ^neid,  covering 
several  closely-printed  pages  of  the  "Method  of  Classical  Study;" 
If  the  stadent  could  answer  those  questions  as  rapidly  and  as  tersely 
as  they  were  put,  well  for  him ;  but  if  he  could  not,  there  was  no 
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mercy.    Let  ns  look  in  npon  one  of  his  recitations.    It  will  reveal  to 
as  the  discipline  of  that  /^lass-room. 

The  room  is  that  which  was  occupied  so  many  years  in  the  old 
stone  academy  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  No.  9  in  the  series. 
By  this  number  it  was  always  spoken  of  among  the  students,  not 
only  to  designate  the  place  of  recitation,  but  also  of  formal  confer- 
ence and  serious  advice,  of  caustic  reprimand^  vindictive  siepcnttoti 
and  wrathful  expulsion.  On  six  or  more  settees,  partly  arranged  in 
parallels  confronting  the  desk  of  the  teacher,  and  partly  in  one  row 
along  the  sides  of  the  room  to  his  right  and  left,  behold  the  senior 
class,  the  only  class  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  for  recita- 
tion,— ^now  quietly  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  teacher,  for  his  well- 
known  step  in  the  entry  has  banished  mirthfulness,  and  given 
entrance  to  the  simulation  of  studiousness,  and  has  brought  over  all 
the  stillness  of  the  tomb.  Presently  there  crosses  the  threshold  with 
elastic  step  and  breathing  hard  as  he  seats  himself  at  his  desk,  a  man 
of  medium  stature,  large  square  head,  smooth  face,  gold  spectacles, 
broad-shouldered,  thick-set,  stout  to  excess,  small  legs  and  little  feet 
shod  with  Oxford  ties.  He  opens  his  book  with  the  exclamation, 
Turn  to  the  lesson/  Following  haid  upon  this  falls  upon  the  ears  of 
some  trembling  student  his  own  name, — ^^Sewitt/^  The  young 
man  rises.  He  begins:  "The  lesson  is — ^  ^^StopI!'^  cries  a  voice 
which  makes  the  youth  feel  as  though  the  doctor  with  his  superabun- 
dance of  flesh  and  muscle  were  about  to  fall  upon  him.  "Don't  take 
up  our  time  with  useless  words  I  Tell  us  loJ^re  the  lesson  is ! ''  '^  Ora- 
tion for  the  Manilian  Law,  49th  page,  17th  line,"  says  the  startled, 
and  perhaps  indignant  student.  He  begins  to  read :  Hie  jam  plura 
non  dicamy  etc.,  halting  a  little  as  he  goes,  to  assure  himself  of  the 
correctness  of  his  pronunciation,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
gust of  his  teacher,  until  he  is  cut  short  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Thafs  sufficient/  nextj  Marbcmghl'*^  Now  it  h^pens  that  Har- 
baugh  was  not  particularly  attentive,  thinflng  that  Hewitt  would 
certainly  be  called  upon  to  translate.  His  inattention  was  noticed  by 
the  teacher,  who  haa  called  him,  not  to  hear  him  recite,  but  to  rebuke 
him.  For,  while  Harbaugh  tries  to  find  his  place,  the  ominous  words, 
^  Nsxty  Brovmingl'^  fall  upon  the  ears  of  his  neighbor,  who,  though 
but  a  moment  before  inattentive,  has  now  found  the  place,  and  rising 
to  his  feet»  reads  the  Latin  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  doctor,  until  pre?- 
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▼ented  by  the  interraption,  «  Thafs  iu^ent,  Prandate  I "  Browning 
tnuubites.  Then  begins  a  rapid  qnestioning,  to  which  answers  must 
be  as  quickly  given.  *  Dicam  f  ^  says  the  doctor :  •*  It  is  "  —  begins 
Browning,  but  he  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  exclamation,  **  It  is  t8 
ntperfluoua;  say  where  U  is  madefy  "Indicative  mood,  future 
tense,  active  voice,  first  person  singular  of  dico:  dico,  dicere,  dixi, 
dictam."  A  few  questions  respecting  the  silence  of  Cicero,  followed 
by  others,  and  «  That's  sufficient,  next,  Smith  l**  calls  to  his. feet  one 
of  the  most  obliging  men  of  the  class,  who  finds  himself  poorly  pre** 
pared  for  his  lesson,  because  he  has  spent  all  the  time  given  for 
preparation  in  looking  up  a  question  of  history  for  a  classmate.  He 
reads  the  Latin  with  accuracy,  but  finds  himself  sorely  perplexed 
with  the  translation.  After  he  has  attempted  to  translate  for  a  mo* 
ment,  the  doctor  stops  him  with  the  question,  "  Have  you  studied 
this  lesson,  sir?**  « No,  sir;  I  was  bothered—"  "^ Bothered  is  no 
word  for  a  student,  sir!''  replies  the  doctor  before  Smith  can  finish 
the  sentence,  and  *^  Next^  Griffin  I"  calls  up  one  of  the  men  who 
erams  to  the  doctor's  content,  and  who  meets  with  the  doctor's  ap- 
proval, notwithstanding  his  book  is  full  of  pencillings  and  interlinear 
translations.  He  is  learned  in  the  art  of  terse  reply,  and  not  a  super- 
laous  word,  such  as  the  repetition  of  the  question  or  an  introduction 
of  «it  is,"  or  « it's,"  or  «« it's  made,"  falls  from  his  lips.  The  terseness 
of  question  and  reply  pleases  you.  Tou  see' that  the  discipline  is 
good,  provided  the  man  is  capable  of  it,  and  moreover  that,  in  self- 
defense,  the  students  will  *<  pony."  While  thus  question  and  reply, 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  pass  swiftly  between  teacher  and  pupil,  the 
eye  that  is  suspicious,  and  hence  ever  watchful,  discovers  a  student 
who,  by  his  uncertain  posture,  seems  to  be  debating  the  question 
whether  to  sit  on  the  floor  or  to  lie  down  on  the  settee. 

The  clouds  have  been  gathering,  the  bolt  falls,  the  explosion  comes : 
^ Pause  there!'"  cries  the  heavy  voice  of  the  teacher,  while,  following 
a  blow  with  his  fist  upon  the  desk  which  makes  the  room  to  tremble^ 
cones  the  exclamation,  ^  Gray !  when  yoa  can  adjust  yourself  properly, 
well  proceed ! "  And  thus  the  Latin  recitation  proceeds  to  the  end ; 
when,  after  an  annouooement  of  the  lesson  for  the  next  day,  the  call 
is  made  for  a  recitation  in  Baird's  Classical  Manual.  The  lesson  is, 
^^ Northern  Coasts  of  Afirica,"  page  65.  The  first  man  called  comes 
M  fiur  as  to  Jjibya  without  mistake.    He  essays  the  definition  of  this, 
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and  stnrables  on  the  sentence,  "W.  of  Paraetonium,  Catabathmos, 
generally  considered  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica." 
For  "generally  considered,"  he  says  "for  the  most  part  considered." 
"  Next^  Peck ! "  shouts  the  Doctor.  For  "  generally  considered,"  Peck 
says  "has  been  considered."  "'Neast^  Howe  I"  says  the  Doctor.  For 
"generally  considered,"  Howe  says,  "is  considered."  ^ Next^  Hood" 
cries  the  Doctor.  For  "generally  considered,"  Hood  says,  "has  often 
been  considered."  ^  Next^  Mylin!"  cries  the  doctor,  and  so  on, 
through  the  several  settees,  eliciting  such  expressions  as  "  may  be 
considered,"  "is  understood  to  be,"  "is  regarded,"  "generally  called," 
"  known  as,"  etc.,  etc.,  until,  in  disgust  because  no  one  has  said  "  gen- 
erally considered,"  he  closes  his  book  and  dismisses  the  class  with  the 
injunction  to  take  the  same  lesson  with  the  addition  of  the  chapter 
on  Mythology,  as  far  as  to  "  Heroes,  Mythological  Persons,"  etc. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  any  attempt  to  caricature  in  this  description 
of  the  relation  of  teacher  to  his  class.  For  the  most  part  I  have 
given  facts  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  where  thejr 
did  not,  they  were  true  in  the  experience  of  others.  This  picture 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  thoroughness  of  the  discipline  which  they 
received  who  were  blessed  with  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Taylor.  He 
never  allowed  a  superfluous  word  in  the  recitation-room.  This  taught 
men  directness  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression.  lie  demanded 
the  exact  language  of  the  author.  This  taught  men  accuracy  of 
statement.  He  gave  no  time  for  the  inattentive  to  recover  them- 
selves. This  taught  men  promptness.  These  lessons  were  invaluable. 
The  man  who  learned  them  will  never  forget  them,  and,  never  for- 
getting them,  will  not  cease  to  hold  his  old  teacher  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  entire  discipline 
at  Andover  was  elective  in  its  tendencies.  Blessed  as  the  academy 
has  always  been  with  a  large  number  of  students,  the  doctor  could 
well  afford  to  be  severe  in  his  discipline.  For  thus  he  could  get  rid 
of  an  element  which  was  not  susceptible  of  his  standard  of  culture. 
Hence  he  did  not  tolerate  incompetency.  Still  further,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  students  were  minors,  they  were  kept  under  his  discipline, 
in  all  but  a  few  instances,  not  by  personal  choice,  but  by  authority  of 
parents  or  guardians.  For  these  reasons  Dr.  Taylor  never  lacked 
material  from  which  to  select  a  good  class  for  himself.  He  thus  had 
the  advantage  over  more  advanced  institutions  of  learning,  where  a 
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large  degree  of  independence  must  of  necessity  be  allowed  the 
students. 

But  not  less  out  of  the  class-room  than  in  it  did  Dr.  Taylor  appear 
as  a  disciplinarian.    He  alone,  of  all  the  teachers  connected  with  the 
academy,  both  in  its  classical  department  and  in  its  English,  could 
command  silence  and  order.    While  other  men  often  made  a  mistake 
in  noticing  small  things,  so  far  as  securing  order  for  the  time  being 
was  concerned,  he  never  made  a  mistake.     The  greatest  contrast  was 
therefore  manifest  between  him  and  the  subordinate  teachers  who 
sometimes  attempted  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.    This  was  especially 
illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  prayers.    Mr.  Eaton,  principal  of  the 
English  department,  who  long  preceded  him  in  death,  with  the  sub- 
ordinate teachers,  conducted  in  turn  the  evening  worship.  Dr.  Taylor 
always  the  morning.    One  evening  Mr.  Eaton  came  to  the  chapel 
evidently  determined,  d  la  Dr.  Taylor,  to  suppress  the  least  inatten- 
tion and  disturbance.     Some  one  dropped  his  Bible  and  his  neighbor 
pushed  it  with  his  foot  from  his  reach.    Mr.  Eaton  stopped,  looked  at 
the  school  with  such  an  enforced  and  «n natural  severity  that  a  gen- 
eral titter  was  the  result.    He  then  took  his  seat,  saying  that  he 
would  wait  for  order  before  he  proceeded.    This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  disturbance.    Feet  scraped  on  the  floor,  books  flew,  and  as 
the  darkness  of  evening  came  on,  cat-calls,  whistlings,  and  imitations 
of  the  braying  of  animals  increased  and  decreased  as  Mr.  Eaton  in 
torn  attempted  to  speak,  and  then  took  his  seat.    For  nearly  two 
hours  this  scene  was  enacted,  making  the  place  a  perfect  pandemo- 
nium.   The  pent-up  and  restrained  fire  of  more  than  two  hundred 
youth  finding  vent,  became  perfectly  unmanageable,  until  one  of  the 
students  who  lived  in  Lawrence  and  was  in  fear  of  losinof  the  train 
home,  obtaining  permission  to  retire,  found  the  door  held  firmly  from 
without,  and  afler  great  effort  on  the  part  of  himself  and  a  companion, 
dieered  on  by  the  school,  whose  attention  was  now  concentrated  upon 
opening  the  door,  revealed  the  portly  figure  of  Dr.  Taylor,  who,  drawn 
from  No.  9  by  the  noise,  had  planted  himself  in  the  way  of  escape. 
The  presence  of  the  only  man  they  feared  in  Andover,  as  he  stood 
framed  in  the  casing  of  the  door,  brought  a  stillness  upon  the  entire 
school,  instantaneous  and  death-like.    The  woi'ship  was  concluded, 
and  the  students  retired.    Most  marked  the  contrast  between  this 
Boene  and  the  iisual  morning  service. 
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Behold  a  company  of  between  200  and  800  students  seated  in  the 
chapel,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  principal.  The  last  call  of  the 
bell  has  sounded,  the  bell-ringer  has  taken  his  seat,  every  papil  is  in 
his  place,  and  there  is  a  general  expectance  seen  in  the  faces  of  all,  for 
the  well-known  elastic  clip  of  the  Oxford  .ties  is  heard  as  they  strike 
the  first  step  of  descent  from  the  hall  above.  But  just  as,  breathing 
hard,  the  form  of  the  doctor  appears,  one  youth  more  venturesome  than 
Uie  rest  essays  to  cuff  the  ears  of  his  neighbor.  The  act  does  not  escape 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  principal, — what  mischievous  act  ever  did? 
Instead  of  turning  to  the  left  to  his  desk,  he  makes  straight  through  the 
lusle,  rattling  the  windows  with  his  movement,  and,  seizing  the  of- 
fender by  the  collar,  shakes  him  in  his  seat  until  his  eyes  are  blinded 
with  disheveled  hair,  and  his  lungs  emptied  of  breath.  Then  he 
makes  sti*aight  to  his  desk,  and,  leaning  forward  as  he  stands,  renting 
upon  his  knuckles,  while  the  students  rising  stand  in  silence,  offers 
prayer  as  though  storm  had  never  broken  over  his  head>  or  adverse 
feeling  excited  his  passion.  After  prayer  all  ai*e  seated.  Opening  bis 
Bible  h^  calls  upon  the  boy  to  read  who  sits  next  to  him  who  read  laot 
the  morning  previous.  This  morning  the  doctor  makes  a  few  com* 
znents  on  Matthew  24:  13,  ^^But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  eaiit 
th^  same  shall  be  saved."  A  suggestive  commentary  upon  the  reUr 
tion  of  the  student  to  the  school,  and  assuming  a  comical  aspoct  in 
the  case  of  the  young  man  who  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  his  eqa»- 
pimity  from  the  shaking  he  has  received.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
the  doctor  rises,  takes  froxa  his  vest  pocket  on  the  right  his  goM 
pencil  and  lays  it  on  the  desk,  and  from  bis  vest  pocket  on  the  left 
little  slips  of  paper  containing  notices  and  the  names  of  the  students 
whom,  fi'om  some  reason  not  complimentary  to  them,  he  wishes  to 
These  little  slips  of  paper  he  likewise  lays  on  the  desk,  Tb^a  he 
up  his  pencil  and  pushes  it  through  his  fore-fingers  and  thumb  several 
times  while  he  dears  his  throat ;  then  he  takes  op  the  notices  aad 
reads  them ;  then  the  slip  of  paper  which  everybody  knows  to  be  th0 
list  of  delinquents.  From  mere  force  of  habit,  though  ho  has  but 
one  name  this  morning  on  the  li^t,  he  reads,  as  he  has  often  before,  as 
follows:  ^'The  following  iudividuals  are  requested  to  remain.  JPch 
l(v\dr^  Then  he  takes  his  seat.  The  school  pass  out,  some  to  their 
rooms,  others  to  their  classes. 

This  picture,  with  a  few  changes,  was  to  be  seen  year  after  year 
during  Dr.  Taylor's  administration.  f.  t.  h. 
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SCHOOL  PAPERS, :  No.  1. 

Thb  ScHOor.-HOUfiX.-'^The  Bchool-house  is  the  symbol  of  the 
fheople's  calture.  For  defense,  it  is  better  than  fortifications  of  rock ; 
better  than  batteries  to  guard  the  harbor,  than  armies  to  defend  the 
tKaavries,  than  navies  to  guard  our  seas.  More  learned  institutions 
may  and  ought  to  be  built,  but  the  $cAool-hou€e  must  never  be  neg- 
leeted.*--!^.  Tahnadge. 

^  There  are  many  school-houses  no v  in  existence  entirely  unsuited 
for  the  purpose  f<w  which  they  were  designed,  about  which  almost 
everything  bad  may  be  said,  and  hardly  anything  good.  Bounded 
en  one  side  by  the  dusty  highway,  and  on  the  other  three  by  sticks, 
Stones,  and  all  sorts  of  unsightly  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  with  clap- 
boards  and  shingles  indicating  a  ^desire  to  depart  and  be  no  more,' 
the  Ijttle  red,  brown,  or  wood-colored  house  now  standing  in  many  a 
town,  looking  verily  more  like  the  rendezvous  of  hobgoblins  and 
ghosts,  than  of  human  beings.  Nor  is  the  interior  of  the  building 
tagbt  else  than  a  full  realization  of  its  exterior  type.  Little  dingy, 
eob-webbed  windows  perched  just  under  the  eaves,  with  here  and 
there  a  '  wooden  square  of  glaas, '  as  Mrs.  Partington  would  say ;  a 
bQge  rustj  stove,  whose  pipe  has  a  peculiar  knack  of  falling  down 
just  as  it  gets  heated ;  the  ceiling  and  wood  finishing  variegated  by 
'eats 'innumerable,  and  visntilated  with  cracks  and  crannies  beyond 
iMtmeration ;  a  floor  with  any  quantity  of  *  ups  and  downs ; '  benches 
4nd  desks  inconvenient,  uncomfortable,  outrageous,  and  totally  unfit 
fer  the  purpose  designed." 

Such  is  the  eondition  of  far  too  many  of  the  school-houses,  or  sub- 
atitates  for  school-houses,  in  Maine  to-day.  Much  has  been  said  upon 
this  subject,  and  written,  and  **yet  there  is  room."  We  have  very 
nsay  good  houses  for  school  purposes,  of  these  we  need  not  treat. 
They  show  an  enlightened  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  schoola 
•ad  of  education.  They  speak  in  unmistakable  terms  of  the  advanc- 
hig  civilisation  and  sociaJi  status. 

We  need  rather  to  turn  our  time,  talents,  and  attention  to  thooet 
deplorable  remnants  of  what  once  was  a  echool-houee.  In  the  rural 
towns  they  are  to  be  met  with  far  too  frequently,  in  well-to-do  neigh- 
borhoods, in  sections  where  the  stables,  barns,  and  other  outbuildings 
of  the  fiurmers  put  l^em  to  shame,  and  they  ought  to  put  to  shame 
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the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  these  tumble-down,  cold,  bar- 
ren hovels,  to  not  "suffer  and  be  strong,"  but  to  suffer  and  try  to  get 
an  education.  Would  that  the  parents,  for  one  winter  at  least,  were 
obliged  to  spend  the  time  that  their  children  do  in  these  libels  on  the 
name  of  school-house.  The  thought  will  obtrude,  when  looking 
from  the  dilapidated  structure  to  their  warm,  well-furnished  bams, 
that,  did  these  people  love  their  children  and  take  as  much  pains  to 
make  them  comfortable  as  they  do  their  stock,  we  should  see  the  old 
school-house  rejuvenated  quickly. 

This  thought  cannot  be  right,  for,  of  course,  they  do  love  their 
children  better  than  property,  and  this  neglect  arises  from  thought- 
lessness, from  unthinking  unconcern,  from  that  prolific  source  of  woes 
to  the  common-school  system — ^parental  disinterestedness.  The 
school-house  should  be  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  the 
index  of  the  educational  standing  of  the  community. 

JRegarding  location  and  surroundings, — ^At  least  one-half  acre  of 
ground  should  be  taken  for  a  school-house  lot.  The  house  should 
be  set  far  enough  back  to  afford  ample  play-ground  in  front,  which 
should  be  laid  out  with  neatness  and  taste;  and  an  abundance  of 
shade-trees  set  out  and  cared  for.  They  would  soon  become  the 
pride  and  care  of  the  scholars  as  well  as  their  parents.  Under  their 
shade  should  be  erected  rustic  seats,  whidh  in  the  summer's  heat 
would  afford  grateful  resting-places  for  teacher  and  pupil.  Studies 
could  be  here  pursued,  under  the  bright  canopy  of  the  sky,  with  the 
birds  for  musicians,  and  the  breezes  of  heaven  as  they  go  sweeping 
by  to  fan  the  heated  brow.  Outdoor  scenery  quickens  the  thought 
The  soft  blue  dome  over  all,  with  its  wealth  of  clouds  and  mellow 
sunlight,  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  distant  hum  of 
labor,  or  sounds  of  field  and  forest,  quicken  the  pulses  and  sharpen 
the  intellect.  Far  better  this  than  the  dull  monotony,  without  break, 
of  the  uninviting  school-room. 

Were  the  movement  made  of  beautifying  school-grounds  by  the 
parents,  it  would  be  eagerly  seconded  by  the  scholars.  Boforf  and 
after  study  they  would  delight  to  procure  trees  and  set  them,  to  do 
anything  that  would  serve  to  render  it  more  attractive.  With 
judicious  advice  they  would  accomplish  much. 

School-room  fixtures  and  necessaries, — Many  school-rooms  are 
*<bare  even  to  barrenness"  of  even  the  simplest  articles  of  utility. 
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filackboards  are,  in  many  iiietanoes,  totally  wanting.  In  others  are 
poor  feeble  remnants  of  their  former  selves,  and  so  small  and  poorly 
coDStnicted  that  they  are  next  to  useless.  Painted  boards  are  objec- 
tionable because  part  of  them  will  be  obscured  from  any  point  of  view 
by  the  ''shine."  They  should  never  he  painted,  but  stained  deep 
black  with  logwood  and  vitriol. 

Many  houses  need  curtains  to  keep  out  the  fierce,  bright  rays  of 
the  sun  on  clear  days.  This  often  causes  great  inconvenience  and 
saffering  to  those  pupils  that  have  to  sit  in  the  seats  exposed  thus. 
A  few  cents  will  supply  this  cheap  yet  highly  necessary  luxury  of 
eartains.  Wall-maps  are  unknown  in  the  great  body  of  rural  school- 
rooms. These,  so  necessary,  so  useful,  beautiful,  and  cheap  means 
of  instruction  are  to  be  highly  desired ;  their  cost  will  be  refunded 
every  term  in  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  school.  Other  appara- 
tus is  very  necessary,  but  above  all  we  need  good  blackboards  and 
wall-maps.  These  every  district  can  have,  no  matter  how  poor. 
Their  money  cannot  be  better  expended  than  in  the  procuring  of 
these  two  necessities. 

The  demand  is  for  better  teachers ;  better  teachers  demand  better 
tools  with  which  to  do  far  better  work.  Parents,  stay  up  their  hands, 
and  give  them  earnest,  hearty  help.  Make  your  school-rooms  com- 
fortable at  least,  and  provide  implements  with  which  to  do  good 

work.  J.   W.  LAKG. 


THE  TEACHER  A  MODEL, 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  school-room  is  the  comparative 
wdty  that  one  notices, — I  mean  by  this,  that  there  comes  to  be  a 
eorrespondence  somewhat  striking  in  the  whole  appearance  and  im- 
pression there.  There  is  a  moral  influence,  a  molding  influence  in 
the  very  surroundings.  The  locality  of  the  school-house  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  order  and  character  of  the  school.  The  natural 
scenery  of  the  spot,  the  outlook  from  the  play-grounds,  their  relation 
to  other  landscapes,  to  lake  and  stream,  hill  and  mountain,  has  a 
silent  influence  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  the  pupils. 

And,  perhaps,  more  than  all  this,  the  school-room  itself,  with  the 
entire  edifice,  has  to  do  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  scholars.    A 
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badly  heated  and  ventilated  room  not  only  debilitates  the  boy«  and 
girls  imprisoned  there,  but  ministers  essentially  to  their  depravity  and 
ill-will.  Badly  constracted  seats  and  desks  do  mischief  to  the 
patience  and  morals  of  the  pupils.  Disfigured  and  mutilated  walls, 
broken  windows  and  plastering,  with  slovenly  arrangements  general- 
ly, break  down  the  self-respect  and  provoke  the  evil  temper  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  children.  So  also  do  tattered  books  and  a  crazy  appara- 
tus. Like  begets  like, — ^like  premises,  like  occupants.  So  with  aD 
the  surroundings  and  circumstances.  This  is  a  law  of  human  life,  a 
deeply  rooted  principle  of  human  nature.  Children  are  susceptible 
and  impressible ;  are  easily  touched  and  moved,  shaped  and  molded 
by  that  with  which  they  come  into  continual  contact.  They  are 
educated  by  what  they  see  and  hear,  admire  or  hate.  They  are  made 
rough  when  brought  into  circumstances  fitted  to  make  them  rough. 
They  are  unconsciously  refined  in  the  presence  of  influences  adapted 
to  promote  personal  refinement. 

I  said  there  comes  to  be  necessarily  something  like  a  unity  in 
manner,  habit,  and  appearance  in  a  school.  It  is  so  in  the  family ;  it 
is  so  in  society  generally.  But  there  may  be  unity  without  symme- 
try. Unity  comes  of  assimilation,  is  created  by  the  law  of  influence, 
and  the  tendency  to  imitation,  and  a  common  resemblance.  Bat 
symmetry  has  reference  rather  to  propriety,  suitable  and  fitting 
relations.  There  may  be  unity  without  symmetry;  yea,  in  the  utter 
absence  of  symmetry.  The  unity  may  consist  in  the  absolute  neg- 
lect of  all  propriety,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  But  there  cannot  be 
.  symmetry  and  propriety  without  unity  in  the  design  and  effect. 

The  thoughts  above  presented  are  pi*eliminary  to  some  things  I 
wish  to  say  of  the  teacher  as  the  model  of  the  school  Other  things, 
we  have  seen,  tend  to  give  unity  of  impression  and  character  to  a 
school,  and  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  regulated  on  this  ac- 
count. But  the  teacher  himself  is  an  object-lesson  to  his  school,  con- 
tinually before  them,  imparting  ideas  and  impressions,  true  or  false. 
The  scholars  are  studying  the  teacher,  unconsciously,  perpetually. 
They  study  the  teacher  more  than  they  study  their  books.  He  chal- 
lenges their  attention  and  imitation.  He  is  a  daily  lesson  before 
them  which  they  are  sure  to  get  and  reoite  thoroughly.  His 
intelligence  impresses  the  pupils,  or  bis  stupidity  paralyses  them. 
His  cheerfulness  and  good  nature  are  the  sunshine  of  the  school- 
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room,  or  his  moroseness  and  impatieiit  moods  overhang  the  school 
as  a  cloud.  His  very  tones  and  attitudes  are  imitated.  His  ill  tem- 
per makes  the  pupils  angry  with  themselves  and  with  every  one  else. 
His  good  feelings  and  pleasant  expressions  beget  their  like  in  all  the 
school  and  district. 

Let  the  teacher  think  of  this,  that  the  neatness  or  negligence  of 
kis  dress  is  a  part  of  his  daily  object-teaching;  that  the  gait  and 
swing,  or  the  elegance  and  grace  of  his  very  walking,  in  the  street  or 
in  the  school-room,  are  a  part  of  the  gymnastics  which  he  gives  to 
his  pupils  for  continual  copying.  His  exact  punctuality,  or  otherwise, 
becomes  the  example  and  rule  of  the  scholars  necessarily.  The  way 
he  handles  himself  and  manages  his  movements  in  the  school-room,  is 
the  way  he  silently  but  significantly  teaches  his  pupils  to  act  The 
way  he  teaches  will  be  the  way  they  learn.  The  lessons  he  teaches 
will  be  the  lessons  they  learn.  If  he  teaches  enthusiastically,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  in  the  getting  and  reciting  of  their 
daily  lessoofl.  If  he  teaches  patiently  and  thoroughly,  just  so  will 
the  school  study  and  recite.  If  he  enlarges  upon  the  lesson  in  the 
lecitatioD,  abounds  in  illustration,  and  literally  sparkles  instruction^ 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  will  follow,  go  out  with  him  on  these  useful 
excursions,  and  soar  with  him  into  the  boundless  breadth  and  beauty 
of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  tame  and  technical 
and  prosy  in  his  teaching,  the  interest  and  intellect  of  the  pupil  will 
be  contracted  and  flattened  and  shriveled. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  like  teacher  like  pupils  in  the  matter  of  order,  and 
of  mutual  respect  in  the  scholars.  I  said  some  time  ago  on  these 
pages,  that  the  great  prerequisite  of  order  in  a  school  was  found  in 
loyaUy  to  the  school.  Now  the  teacher  leads  off  in  this.  He  must 
respect  his  profession,  he  must  respeot  himself  he  must  respect  his 
scholars.  He  inspires  order  by  the  elements  of  his  own  character! 
aad  the  magnetic  power  of  his  own  high  purpose  and  properly  sub- 
jected will.  Rebellion  in  a  school  where  the  government  is  right,  is 
a^are  occurrence.  It  is  wellnigh  a  solecism.  A  self-controlled 
teacher,  of  good  habits,  thorough  qaalifieation,  and  high  aims  in  his 
profession,  will  naturally  and  easily  control  his  school.  It  wiH  be  a 
eommonwealth  of  obedience  and  loyalty.  One  of  its  characteristics 
will  surely  be^^that  of  unity ^  and  that  form  of  unity  that  belongs  to 
^mmetry  and  perfeotness.  w.  w. 
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PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
X  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  great  disproportion  between  the  ezpenditare  of  time  and 
money  for  education  in  this  country  and  the  fruits  of  this  expendi- 
ture has  long  been  a  subject  of  serious  thought  with  intelligent  men 
of  all  classes^  but  especially  with  those  who  have  had  in  charge  the 
educational  interests  of  the  masses.  We  sometimes  feel,  it  is  true, 
that  our  legislators  pursue  a  penny-wise  policy  in  relation  to  public 
education,  and  the  appropriations  made  for  this  purpose  are,  doubt- 
less, oflen  unnecessarily  small,  and,  compared  with  the  vast  work 
to  be  done,  exceedingly  meager;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  a  spot  on  the  globe,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
has  poured  out  its  money  for  schools  so  freely  and  abundantly  as  New 
England.  She  has,  and  has  had  from  the  beginning  of  her  history,  a 
system  of  common  schools  free  enough  and  broad  enongh  to  reach 
every  individual  of  her  communities,  and  give  him  all  tke  essentials 
of  a  thorough  practical  education.  Besides,  almost  every  man  and 
woman  within  her  borders  has  actually  enjoyed,  to  some  extent^  the 
benefits  of  these  schools.  How  seldom  do  we  meet  an  individual  at 
this  day,  unless  he  be  a  foreigner,  who  can  say  he  never  went  to 
school.  The  great  majority,  indeed,  have  spent  a  considerable  pirt 
of  their  entire  childhood  and  youth  at  school.  And  yet  how  almost 
fearful  is  the  ignorance  whioh  everywhere  prevails.  How  few,  com- 
paratively, can  write  a  neat)  uniform,  and  symmetrical,  n^t  td  say 
legible,  hsnd;  how  few  there  are  who  habitually  speak  or  write  their 
mother-tongue  with  any  near  approach  to  rhetorical  or  even  gram- 
matical correctness ;  and  still  fewer  are  there  whose  orthography  is 
nniformly  correct  and  whose  elocution  is  decent.  Further  illustrations 
of  this  lamentable  state  of  things  are  unnecessary.  Similar  deficien- 
cies are  universally  felt  and  acknowledged  to  exist  in  respect  to  all 
the  other  departments  of  common-school  education. 

New  England  has,  too,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  nniversities,  aad 
schools  of  art,  science,  and  theology,  some  largely  endowed  and  lib- 
erally furnished  with  all  the  means  necessary  to  render  them  efficient, 
and  altogether  amply  adequate  to  meet  the  higher  educational  wants 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  These  institutions,  or  many  of 
them,  at  least,  are  largely  patronized.    Maltitndes  of  the  youth  of 
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the  land  press  their  way  thither  to  secure  the  advantages  for  higher 
culture  and  discipline  which  they  afford ;  and  scores,  and  even  hun- 
dreds, go  thence  annually  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  betler-educated  men  and  women. 

But  it  is  a  £Etct  generally  admitted,  that,  notwithstanding  all  this 
supply  of  means  for  higher  education,  and  this  outlay  of  time  and  toil 
and  treasure  to  acquire  it,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  these  graduates 
never  succeed  in  thoroughly  mastering  anything,  either  while  going 
through  their  various  curricula  of  studies,  or  afler  leaving  the  halls  of 
their  alma  mater;  and  the  small  minority  who  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing anything  worth  naming,  find  it  necessary,  as  a  condition  of  success, 
to  go  back  to  the  point  whence  they  started  and  do  their  first  work ; 
to  lay  broader  and  deeper  their  foundation  in  a  more  thorough  ele- 
mentary course.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  those  who  engage  in 
the  business  of  teaching;  and  the  fact  that  so  few  of  them  have  the 
disposition  and  the  patience  to  return  to  first  principles  and  subject 
themselves  to  this  process  of  rudimentary  discipline  and  drill,  is  the 
reason  why  no  more  become  eminently  useful  in  the  profession,  and 
we  have  so  many  wellnigh  worthless  schools.  And  this  is  not  all ;  a 
great  and  irreparable  loss  is  sustained  by  those  even  who  do  retrace 
their  steps  and  endeavor  to  repair  the  errors  and  de6ciencics  of  early 
instruction.  There  is  a  best  time  for  everything ;  and  the  best  time  to 
acquire  the  elements  of  knowledge  is  childhood.  If  the  instructions 
of  this  period  are  defective  or  erroneous,  or  if  the  methods  of  impart- 
ing then^re  incorrect  and  unphilosophical,  all  that  comes  afterward 
b  liable  to  be  vitiated  thereby,  and  no  amount  of  subsequent  pains- 
taking may  be  able  wholly  to  eradicate  the  evil. 

As  in  architecture,  so  \n  education, — ^the  most  important  part  of  the 
structure  is  the  foundation.  If  this  is  well  laid  on  the  solid  rock  of 
elementary  truth,  the  superstructure  will  stand  firm  and  immovable. 
The  foundation  of  the  educational  building  is  the  primary  school ;  and 
just  here  is  the  weak  spot  where  defects  have  neutralized  so  largely 
oar  efforts  and  caused  all  the  mischief  in  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  prevailing  opinion  has  been,  and  the  practice  has  generally 
conformed  thereto,  that  anybody  can  teach  little  children,  that  primary 
schools  must  not  cost  much,  and  that  accordingly  the  lowest  grade  of 
teachers  must  be  sought  to  teach  them.  Even  in  our  cities,  where 
there  is  noi|^k  of  means  for  educational  purposes,  this  was  formerly 
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the  practice,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  is  still  so.  Money  is  lav* 
ishcd  on  the  high  school,  almost  without  stint  or  measure,  to  procare 
the  most  skiUfal  teachers  and  the  most  approved  helps  of  all  kinds^ 
while  the  primaries  are  placed  under  the  tuition  of  young  and  inex- 
peiienced  teachers,  and  provided  with  very  few  helps,  and  these  of 
the  rudest  and  cheapest  kind.  In  the  country  the  case  is  far  worse. 
The  lower  grades  of  schools  have  no  apparatus,  or  next  to  none,  and 
inr  many  cases  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  if  they  had  no 
teacher,  so  miserable  an  apology  for  one  is  she,  who  is  vainly  trying 
to  teach  that,  the  merest  elepients  of  which  she  does  not  herself 
know.  Is  it  strange  that  under  such  a  system  as  this  the  fruits  are 
comparatively  small?  On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  result  precisely 
what  ought  to  have  been  expected  ? 

Is  there  a  remedy  ?  I  know  of  but  one,  and  that  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  application  to  our  educational  work  of  the  same  principles  of 
reason  and  common  sense  that  we  apply  to  all  other  departments  of 
human  activity  and  enterprise.  The  most  difficult  of  all  teaching, 
that  which  requires  the  most  patience,  tact,  skill,  and  knowledge  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  taught,  is  primary  teaching ;  and 
the  sooner  we  practically  recognize  this  truth,  the  better.  A  novioe 
in  teaching  may  be  a  successful  teacher  of  geometry  or  astronomy, 
provided  he  knows  enough,  even  though  he  may  know  little  else 
than  those  branches;  but  a  novice  in  teaching  cannot  successfully 
teach  little  children  the  alphabet  or  the  first  principles  of  arithmetia 

Away,  then,  with  the  idea  that  cheap  and  inexperienced^  teacheis 
will  do  for  primary  schools.  Our  entire  system  of  operations,  so  fer 
as  it  is  based  on  this  idea,  is  absurdly  and  radically  wrong.  We  may 
lavish  our  time  and  money  on  the  higher  grades  of  schools  till  dooms- 
day, and  we  shall  not  materially  improve  their  condition.  Good  pri- 
mary teaching  and  good  primary  schools  will  make  good4iigh  schools, 
good  academies,  and  good  colleges ;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  not  true,  unless  the  best  teaching  talent  manufactured  in  these 
higher  institutions  is,  to  a  large  extent,  employed  in  the  teaching  of 
the  primaries.  When  grapes  shall  grow  on  thorn-bushes,  or  figs  on 
thistles,  then  we  may,  perhaps,  reasonably  expect  to  see,  as  the  nat- 
ural product  of  a  system  of  education  so  absurd  and  unnatural  as  that 
Which  so  generally  prevails  in  this  country,  the  ripe,  rich  fruit  of  a 
generous  culture.  %  j.  h.  h. 
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X      MUSIC  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

It  is  an  ei\coun^ng  fact,  that  the  views  of  those  who  advocate 
the  stadj  of  music  in  our  common  schools  are  attracting  attention 
more  and  more.  Recently,  in  London  there  has  been  a  very  thorough 
discussion  of  this  subject  It  wfts  found  that  in  the  new  education 
act,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  instruction  in  music.  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  the  vice-president  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council,  having 
this  matter  in  chaise,  was  consulted  in  reference  to  this  omission,  and 
his  answer  was  as  follows : 

^He  fully  concurred  in  regarding  music  as  a  necessary  part  of 
edacatlon ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  education  of  music  had  been  so 
BhamefuUy  neglected  by  all  classes  of  this  country  that  government 
was  not  sure  they  had  inspectors  able  to  examine  upon  it.  They  did 
sot  for  the  most  part  understand  the  connection  between  sounds 
and  written  notation.  The  government  thought  that  music  ought 
to  be  taught,  not  as  a  special  or  exclusive  accomplishment,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  general  education,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  taught  in  the 
iafaot,  as  well  as  in  the  other  schools.  But  it  was  useless  to  send 
inspectors  to  examine  on  subjects  they  did  not  understand.'' 

This  answer  led  to  the  discussion  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Many  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  art  of  music  was  so  little 
nnderstood  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  The  public  journals, 
however,  agreed  with  Mr.  Forster  that  vocal  music  among  the  school- 
officials  of  London  was  practically  a  lost  art.  It  was,  however,  at 
length  determined  that  something  should  be  done.  The  members 
of  the  board  of  education  deemed  it  essential  that  music  should  be 
taoght  in  the  common  schools.  It  is  a  potent  instrument  in  educating 
the  masses,  they  said.  It  exerts  a  civilizing  influence.  They  carried 
their  point,  and  with  this  result :  "•  a  year  is  given  for  getting  the 
inspecting  machinery  into  good  working  order,  and  after  the  Ist  of 
April,  1872,  the  grant  to  any  school  is  to  be  lai^ely  reduced  unless 
vocal  music  is  made  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction." 

In  many  places  in  this  country,  also,  music  has  obtained  a  place  in 
the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  common  schools.  In  Bostoa 
etpecnally,  in  all  the  schools  much  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of 
study ;  and,  of  late  years,  when  distinguished  foreigners  have  visited 
Boston  in  order  to  inspect  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  those  in 
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authority  have  thought  they  could  give  them  no  better  exhibition  of 
the  practical  workings  of  the  S(ihool  system  of  Boston  than  in  this 
one  department.  Music  has  been  introduced  into  the  course  of 
instruction  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts.  It 
diould  be  so  in  every  State.    It  should  be  so  here  in  Maine. 

The  advantages  which  would  her  derived  from  such  a  course  of 
instruction  in  our  public  schools  are  many.  In  the  first  place,  singing 
is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  voice.  It  is  a  good  preparation  for 
public  speaking.  In  fact,  it  has  well  been  said,  that  nothing  would  so 
soon  break  up  that  nasal  tone  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Americans 
in  general,  as  frequent  practice  in  singing. 

Again,  it  would  make  us  a  singing  people.  We  are  not  so  to-day. 
Germany  has  proved  to  us, — what  very  many  have  been  so  ready  to 
deny, — that  all  children  can  be  taught  to  sing.  But  this  instruction 
must  begin  early.  There  is  an  impossibility  here  only  when  one  has 
advanced  to  manhood  or  womanhood.  And  were  we  a  singing 
people,  our  homes  would  be  happier.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Our 
social  enjoyments,  too,  would  be  greatly  increased.  Moreover,  in  the 
sabbath  school  and  in  our  churches  the  feeble,  languid,  drawling  tones 
now  misnamed.singing  would  give  place  to  harmonies  more  befitting 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  point  to  which  the  London  board  of  educa- 
tion refers,  namely,  that  music  exercises  a  civilizing  effect  on  the 
masses.    Its  tendency  is  to  refine  and  to  elevate. 

But  some  may  ask,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proper  instructors  for 
this  work.  This  will  not  be  difficult  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 
In  all  these  a  suitable  person  may  be  secured  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
teach  this  branch  of  study  at  least  two  hours  each  week  in  the  several 
schools  in  the  place.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  in  all  the  outlybg 
school-districts  this  instruction  could  be  given  by  the  teachers,  care 
haying  been  taken  to  select  those  who  are  capable  of  giving  instmc- 
tion  in  music.  If  it  be  understood  that  school  committees  will  sup' 
point  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  only  those  who  are  fitted  to 
teach  music  as  well  as  other  branches,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  such 
teachers ;  certainly,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

It  is  only  designed  by  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  this  subject. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  friend  of  good  educa- 
tion among  us.  h.  s.  b. 
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PLAN  FOR  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICE  IN  READING. 

(fob  ▲   TBBH   OF  TBN  WEBK8.) 

Thb  following  outline  for  elementary  practice  in  connection  with 
lessons  in  reading  has  been  prepared  for  the  classes  in  the  grammar 
school  of  which  the  writer  has  charge.  The  only  apology  we  haye 
to  oiSer  for  its  reproduction  in  this  journal  is  the  loud  and  persistent 
call  of  teachers  for  ^  practical  matter ''  relating  to  school  duties. 

The  method  of  practice  indicated  below,  is  only  one  of  many  that 
may  and  should  be  pursued  in  order  to  attain  the  various  excellences 
in  reading ;  but  this  one  has  been  found  convenient  and  efficient  in 
securing  certain«important  results. 

One  thing,  in  this  connection,  we  think,  should  be  emphasized,^ 
that  whatever  line  of  practice  is  entered  upon  should  be  diligently 
pursued  until  a  good  degree  of  excellence  in  it  is  attained. 

The  division  of  work  adopted  below  for  each  week  may  be  dimin- 
ished or  extended  according  to  circumstances ;  but  we  believe  it  very 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  results  that  study  and  prac- 
tice should  be  frequently  and  systematically  followed. 

FIBST  WBBK. 

Late — ^a,  fat — & ;  mob— b,  mad — d. 

1.  Select  words  from  the  reading  lesson  contuning  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  a  :  a,  &. 

2.  Select  words,  as  above,  ending  with  the  sounds  of  b  and  d. 

3.  The  representative  words,  selected  by  each  pupil,  are  to  be 
arranged  in  columns  to  be  recited  in  the  following  manner :  1,  the 
irord ;  2,  the  power  of  the  letter ;  3,  the  letter  or  combination  of 
letten  by  which  the  sound  is  represented. 

ILLtrSTBATIOF. 

&te     •    a sound  represented  by  a. 

aim     .a ^'  ^  ai. 


gaol  .a ^  **  ao. 

fange  .a *^  ^  au. 

ay  .    a •*  **  ay. 

aye  .    a "  **  aye. 

great  .     a  .    .    .  " **  *'  ea. 

veil  .a **  "  ei. 

they  .    a  . **  **  ey. 
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bereaved     .     d soand  represented  by  d. 

add    .    .    .     d «  <*  dd. 

Remarks,  The  namber  of  words  to  be  selected,  as  above,  or  the 
number  of  paragraphs  to  be  examined  for  the  purpose  named,  should 
depend  upon  the  attainments  of  the  class  and  the  time  at  command 
for  reading  purposes.  We  think  it  not  too  much  to  devote  one-fourth 
of  the  time  for  the  reading  lesson  to  some  kind  of  elementary  practice. 

In  the  recitation  the  teacher  should  insist  upon  the  pupils  giving  a 
correct  and  full  pronunciation  of  the  word,  an  accurate  and  vigorous 
enunciation  of  the  element,  and  carefully  correct  any  errors  made  in 
regard  to  the  letter  or  letters  which  represent  the  sound  uttered. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  find  as  many  *^ equivalents^  as 
he  can  for  the  letter  which  is  the  leading  representative  of  the  sound 
in  question,  the  teacher  filling  up  the  list  where  the  former  are  unable 
to  complete  it.  In  the  list  of  words  given  above  for  a,  we  have  the 
equivalents  for  that  letter,  eight  in  number. 

SECOND   WEEK. 

Far— a,  fell— & ;  dog— g,  judge— j. 

The  plan  given  above  for  the  first  week^s  work,  may  be  applied  to 
subsequent  work  till  all  the  elementary  sounds  have  been  examined 
and  practiced  as  indicated. 

It  is  a  convenient  method  to  take  one  letter,  or  sound,  a  day  for 
four  days,  and  a  review  on  the  last  school-day  of  the  week. 

Mc    Word    ....    Power    ....  Representation, 
nearii     ....         a        ....  ea. 

Hemark.  The  chief  objects  of  this  exercise  are  to  cultivate  the  ear 
and  secure  an  accurate  and  well-toned  pronunciation.  The  method 
of  recitation  recommended  frequently  discloses  dullness  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  sounds,  the  remedy  for  which  is  found  in  the  duly 
practice  of  listening  and  enunciation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  voice  of  the  teacher  should  be  frequently  Employed 
in  giving  models  of  sound  for  the  pupils  to  imitate. 

THIBD   WEEK. 

Me — e,  met— ^;  save — v,  maze — z. 

Each  week's  work  will,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  plan,  be  briefly 
indicated  by  giving  representative  words  with  the  sounds  indicated 
according  to  Worcester's  notation. 
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BXYISW  BXSBCISE. 

(Letters  and  "equivalents"  promiscuously  arranged.) 

'Fatey  plaid,  s^al,  work,  fall,  oA,  gat^ge,  head,  seize,  au^l,  guards  qt«ay, 
ravine,  extraordinary,  people. 

b,  d,  g,  j,  V,  z. 

Mob,  save,  mad^  log^Jadge,  convened^  disturft,  disturbed^  savec/,  tolU, 
^ffffj  suffice,  ofy  Stephen,  lod^e,  eye«. 

Bemark.  Dwell  on  the  representative  consonant  sound  in  each 
word  until  its  power  is  fully  produced.  Consonants,  when  at  the  end 
of  words  or  syllables,  form  the  joints,  so  to  speak,  of  the  words ;  and 
unless  these  elements  are  articulated  with  exactness  and  a  decisive 
muscular  impulse  there  will  follow,  as  a  result,  an  indistinctness  for 
which  no  other  graces  of  speech  can  compensate.  Remissness,  in 
this  respect,  has  a  similar  effect  upon  the  ear,  to  that  produced  upon 
the  eye,  by  a  clumsy  joint  in  cabinet  work. 

Fully  as  much  vocal  drill  should  be  given  upon  the  consonants  as 
upon  the  vowels.       * 

FOUBTH  WEEK. 


Err— €,  pine — ^i ;  azure — ^zh,  bathe — tB. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  select  equivalents  of  5,  as  the  class 
of  words  in  which  they  occur  are  very  liable  to  mispronunciation. 

Take  a  review  lesson  as  in  No.  3.  Convenient  lists  of  equivalents 
will  be  given  below. 

There  should  be  much  concert  practice  in  all  these  exercises ;  it 
brings  out  the  voices  of  the  timid  and  stimulates  all. 

Remarks,  Very  few  people  acquire,  without  special  study,  those 
correct  ideas  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  their  influences  over 
each  other,  when  combined  in  words  and  sentences,  which,  in  utter- 
ance, constitute  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  that  God-bestowed 
ioBtrument,  the  human  voice. 

Who  ever  listened  with  delight  to  the  speech  of  the  "  mumbler,** 
whether  in  conversation  or  in  oratory  ?  ' 

Is  there  any  heavenly  gifl  so  wofully  neglected,  or  shamefully 
abased,  as  that  of  the  human  voice  ? 

FIFTH  WEEK. 

Pin — %  note— -5 ;  maim — m,  in — n. 

As  this  work  progresses,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  pupils  are 
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gradaally  gaining  in  facility  for  the  selection  of  the  right  words,  and 
also  in  power  and  accuracy  of  utterance. 

In  all  vocal  exercises  see  that  the  pupil  sits  or  stands  erect,  with  the 
shoulders  thrown  back  so  as  to  expand  the  chest  and  facilitate  deep 
breathing. 

SIXTH   WSEK. 

N6t— 5,  mdve — 5 ;  sing — ^ng,  ale — ^1. 

As  these  exercises  progress,  certain  pupils  will  be  found  to  be 
greatly  deficient  in  power  in  the  utterance  of  certain  elements,  and 
the  practice  which  they  get  in  the  class  lessons  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  For  such,  a  little  special  practice  with 
the  teacher,  alone,  accompanied  by  a  few  encouraging  words,  will  be 
of  much  avail. 

As  the  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  correct  form  of  utterance 
for  the  several  sounds,  let  the  reviews  be  conducted  with  great  energy. 

SEVENTH   WEEK. 

Tune — ^u,  tun — t. ;  run — r,  urn — r. 

The  sound  of  long  u  never  follows  r  in  the  same  syllable,  only  the 
closing  pai*t,  6— of  this  diphthongal  sound  being  heard. 

EIGHTH   WEEK. 

Oil — 6i,  ounce — otl ;  bathe — th,  young — y,  way — w. 

The  pupil's  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  component  parts  of 
the  two  diphthongs  above, — the  first  being  a  union  of  the  short  sounds 
of  o  and  i,  and  the  second,  of  a  (nearly)  and  6. 

KINTH   WEEK. 

A  review  of  all  the  vowels,  and  hat — ^h,  whet — wh,  face — f^  thin — th. 

The  aspirate  consonants  require  careful  attention,  but  less  time 
relatively,  in  practice,  than  the  vocal  consonants. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  all  other  elements  are 
modifications,  vocalized  or  otherwise,  of  the  aspirated  A;  and  the 
habit  of  uttering  syllables  beginning  with  A  is  a  valuable  one. — ^^ 
Ha,  hi,  ho,  he. 

TENTH   WEEK. 

Pipe — ^p,  seal — ^s,  but — ^t,  church — ch,  shall — sh,  sky — ^k. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  'intermediate"  a,  so  called,  and  a  fol- 
lowed by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  has  not  been  inserted  among  the 
vowel  sounds.    The  critical  discrimination  which  is  requisite  to  dis- 
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tingoish  these  sounds  from  other  sounds  of  a^  which  tbej  nearly 
resemhie,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  acquired  by  pupils  in  the 
early  stages  of  practice ;  but  these  sounds  should  most  certainly  be 
the  subject  of  careful  attention  with  advanced  pupils. 

The  sound  of  "  intermediate  "  a— ^between  &and  &,is  properly  given 
before  ss,  fl^  ft,  st,  sk,  sp,  nee,  and  in  a  few  words  ending  in  mand  and 
graph.    Do  not  say  grass  nor  grftss,  but  grass. 

Having  been  carefully  drilled  on  all  the  elementary  sounds,  as  above, 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  spell  words  by  sounds,  a  highly  useful  exer- 
cise, if  practiced  with  doe  regard  to  an  exact  and  vigorous  utterance 
of  each  element. 

We  give,  in  tabulated  form,  below,  the  letters  which  are  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  the  various  sounds  with  the  ^equivalents" 
of  these  letters.  This  is  a  very  useful  and  convenient  blackboard 
review  exercise. 

There  are  forty-four  elementary  sounds.  Of  these,  eighteen,  are 
"tonics,"  sixteen  ^subtonics,"  and  ten  ^atonies." 


TONICS. 

&    fall,  aiol,  orb,  extraordinary,  hat/1,  atoe^  georgic,  broad,  ought. 

&    far,  oA,  heart,  guard,  aunt. 

i    a,  before,  ss,  f^  ft,  st,  sk,  sp,  nee,  and  in  mand,  graph. 

&    man,  platd. 

k    fare,  th^e,  atr,  prayer,  bear,  heir. 

a    fate,  atm,  gaol,  gauge',  day,  af/e^  great,  vetl,  they. 

e    me,  Ccesar,  seal,  see,  seize,  people,  key,  rat/tne,  fteld,  foetus,  quay. 

8    err,  earth,  work,  journal,  first,  myrtle,  urn. 

h  met,  any,  diaeresis,  said,  says,  head,  heifer,  leopard,  friend,  guest, 
bury,  assafoetida. 

f    time,  aisle,  height,  eye,  eying,  by,  tie,  guide,  buy,  rye. 

!    pin,  pretty,  been,  sieve,  wbmen,  busy,  guilt,  mydi. 

0  note,  hautboy,  beau,  yeoman,  sewy  oak,  foe,  brooch,  soul,  snoir, 
oioe. 

6    not,  wash,  cough,  knofoledge. 

6  move,  £>od,  breto,  true,  rheumatism,  manoeuver,  soup,  n/le,  fh/it, 
shoe,  full. 

t&  tune,  beauty,  &odal,  feud,  foe,  eure,  youj  yew,  lieu,  viet«,  due,  suit, 
yule. 
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ii    4/p,  blood,  SOD,  does,  totich. 

6i   oily  toy,  hurgois. 

6ti  ounce,  toton,  bou^A,  Mcleod. 

SUBTONICS. 

m  man,  jammed. 

n  name,  inn, 

ng  8172^,  dnnk. 

b  Jet,  ebb. 

d  e^ale,  odd. 

g  ^et,  effffy  gherkin,  ea^ct. 

V  real,  o/y  StepAen. 

z  zealj  buzz,  suffice,  ha«,  discern,  hujt^ar,  ^nophoo. 

zh  azure,  fusion,  transition,  glazier,  measure,  rouge. 

T  turn,  err. 

T  roam, 

7  yet,  fi/tal.  Hallelujah. 
w  taring,  quit. 

th  ba^Ae. 

1     a/e,  hall. 

j    ^*am,  sandwicA,  juefyment,  soltfler,  ^em,  exay^erate. 

ATONICS 

p    j!>en  dipAtbong,  biccouyA,  stejc^e. 

wh  whit. 

f    /eel,  stifl^  lau^A,  sylpA. 

th   ^Ain. 

8  seoly  gmssy  cent,  waltz. 

t     bu^,  bu^^,  looked^  Myme. 
ch  cAurch,  la^cA. 

sh  «Aal],  acacia,  ocean,  social,  nauseous,  pension,  conscience,  acfion, 
•ugar,  ^cAist,  charade. — S.  I.  Schoolmaster. 


Friends  are  like  fiddle-strings;   thej  must  not  be  screwed  too 
tight. 

The  teacher  should  never  use  a  hard  word  when  an  easy  one  will 
answer  as  well. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  generallj  conceded  that  no  one  is  properly  qualified  as  an  in- 
atractor  of  children  and  youth  who  is  incapable  of  securing  order  in 
the  schoolroom.    Order  is  a  result  of  government.    But  good  order 
is  not  always  a  result  of  good  goverament.    We  have  visited  many  a 
Bchool-room  where  the  order  was  faultless,  but  the  government  the 
worst  kind  possible  for  the  children.    It  was  the  government  of  fear, 
resulting  from  physical  force,  or  stem  looks,  or  harsh,  condemnatory 
language.    There  was  no  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupils.   They 
had  no  feelings  which  were  mutual  or  common  to  both.    The  pupils 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  teacher's  business  to  govera  them, 
and  their  business  to  yield  to  government  administered  for  the  teach- 
61^8  gratification  nither  than  for  their  good.    The  teacher  had  made 
this  impression  on  their  young  minds,  and  taken  no  pains  to  remove 
it.    There  was  order  in  the  school  as  there  is  in  a  State  prison  ;  but 
the  government  was  such  as  any  parent  should  be  unwilling  to  have 
a  loving,  trusting  child  subjected  to  for  a  single  day.    Teachers  err 
greatly,  in  these  cases,  in  respect  to  what  the  proper  government  for 
the  school-room  is,  and  also  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  securing  it. 
The  fault,  therefore,  is  with  them,  because  it  is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  teaching  to  have  a  knowledge  of  these  things.    The  fault  is 
not  always  in  their  failing  to  do  as  well  as  they  know,  but  in  their 
not  knowing  what  they  might  and  should  have  known.    It  has  been 
said,  <^that  is  the  best  government  where  order  is  secured  without  any 
show  of  government."    There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  unques- 
tionably, and  yet  the  truth  which  it  contains  may  not  be  apprehended 
by  all  as  it  should  be.    To  secure  order  in  the  school-room  by  good 
government,  certain  things  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

1.  He  must  have  a  clear  apprehension,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  government  is,  and  how  it  should  be  administered  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  desired  results.  And  this  involves  a  knowledge  of  children, 
as  distinct  from  the  brute  creation,  and  also  as  distinct  from  men  and 
women  with  mature  intellects.  Children  are  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  They  have  the  germs  of  all  that  is 
noble  in  peifected  manhood,  but  these  need  to  be  nurtured,  developed! 
and  matured.  Children  often  understand  many  things  of  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  and  can  see  reasons  for  right  action,  at 
an  early  age,  when  such  reasons  are  clearly  and  patiently  given.    A 
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teacher  who  understands  them,  and  understands  what  the  proper  gov- 
ernment for  them  is,  has  one  of  the  first  and  most  impoitant  qualifi- 
cations. 

2.  He  should  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  his  chief  buainess  is 
to  govern  the  school.  Some  teachers  take  great  pains  to  speak  of 
their  rules,  their  authority,  and  their  intention  to  be  masters  and  en- 
force obedience.  And  they  would  have  their  pupils  understand  that 
they  are  employed  to  do  this.  It  is  vastly  better  to  have  the  children 
understand  from  the  teacher  that  he  is  employed  to  instruct  them,  and 
that  this  is  the  primary  object  with  him.  He  must  convince  them 
that  he  is  there  to  help  them  along  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
that  he  desires  to  do  this  above  all  things,  not  particularly  for  his  own 
good,  but  for  their  good.  A  great  point  is  gained  when  a  teacher  has 
fully  convinced  his  pupils  that  he  is  employed  to  teach  rather  than  to 
govern  them. 

3.  He  should  strive  to  make  his  pupils  understand  that  the  beat 
governed  school  is  that  in  which  the  children  properly  govern  them- 
selves. If  he  succeeds  in  making  the  impression  that  the  school  is 
established  and  continued  for  them^  not  for  Aim,  he  can  w-ith  a  little 
patience  and  perseverance  show  them  that  it  is  for  their  good  to  h^ve 
order  in  the  room,  and  that  if  each  one  will  be  in  order  he  shall  him- 
self have  more  time  to  instruct  them,  and  help  them  along  with  their 
lessons.  At  the  same  time  he  must  give  them  to  understand  that  if 
there  are  any  who  do  not  observe  order,  and  properly  govern  them* 
selves,  it  will  be  his  business  to  make  them  do  so.  The  children  will 
soon  come  to  see  and  feel  that  the  school  is  theirs,  that  if  they  gov- 
ern themselves  properly  there  will  be  need  for  no  other  government^ 
and  that  authority  and  discipline  will  be  exercised  not  to  gratify  the 
teacher,  but  to  make  the  unruly  and  disorderly  govern  themselves. 
In  this  way,  by  the  teacher's  careful  and  judicious  management,  the 
pupils  have  a  kind  of  pride  in  the  school  because  it  is  theirs ;  the  gov* 
emment  is  theirs,  so  long  as  they  use  it  properly ;  the  teacher  is  their 
friend,  desirous  to  aid  them ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  moral  tone 
among  them  becomes  such  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  dishonor  for  any  of 
their  number  to  refrain  from  governing  themselves.  Some  of  the 
best  and  most  orderly  schools  we  have  ever  seen  were  governed  in 
this  way.  It  is  not,  therefore,  mere  theory  with  us,  but  we  have  sees 
its  practical  working.  Schools  thus  governed  have  order,  and  order 
secured  by  good  government.  m.  k.  b. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTJIENT. 


CIRCULAR  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHNSON. 

Mb.  Johnson  has  recently  is8aed  an  appeal  to  the  educators  and  school  offlcerft 
of  the  Srate  which  Is  worthy  of  general  circulation  and  perusal.  After  speaking 
of  the  general  edncational  activity  of  the  present  age,  and  calling  the  attention 
of  the  educators  of  the  State  to  their  duty,  he  proceeds  to  give  some  suggestions 
for  the  improyeinent  of  our  schools,  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion generally.  We  commend  the  following  extracts  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
our  readers: 

"l&t.  Exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  teanhers.  Ton  will  not  in'- 
tmst  the  repair  of  your  watches  to  apprentices  or  bunglers.  Wilt  you  intrust 
the  nicer  physical  and  spiritual  mechanism  of  your  children  to  comparatively 
ignorant  and  inex])erienced  teachers?  Remember  also  that  competent  instruct- 
ors must  have  ample  remuneration  for  their  services.  The  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing force  in  Maine  is  very  low,  chiefly  caused  by  the  extremely  poor  oompeusa- 
tion  affonled  by  service  in  the  schoolroom.  The  average  female  teacher  in 
Kaini*,  engaged  in  both  summer  and  winter  school,  earns  less  than  $70  per  annum, 
the  lowest  rate  paid  in  any  of  the  Northern  States.  We  cannot  expect  to  retain 
talent  or  experience  in  the  corps  of  teachers  unless  we  afford  inducements  equal 
to  those  held  out  elsewhere,  and  in  other  departments  of  labor.  This  matter  of 
kUetUm  now  largely  rests  with  the  district  agent.  I  would  suggest  that  he  em- 
ploy no  person  who  has  not  secured  the  preliminary  certificate  fh)m  the  super- 
intending school  eommittee.  My  recommendation  is,  that  the  district  agents  and 
taperintending  school  committee  confer  in  the  matter  of  fixed  examination  days, 
u  last  year,  that  the  agents  be  present  at  the  examination,  and  from  the  whole 
body  of  applicants  select  such  teachers  as  may  seem  best  adapted  to  the  special 
wants  of  any  individual  district. 

'  Sd.  Properly  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  should  precede  the 
■election  or  employing  of  the  same.  Under  our  present  double-headed  system 
of  district  agents  and  town  committees— the  former  to  employ,  the  latter  to  ez- 
imine  teachers — this  order  practically  is  reversed,  the  teacher  injlrst  employed 
and  then  examined.  It  is  the  most  systematic  way  of  how  not  to  do  a  thing  prop- 
erly, ever  introduced  into  any  department  of  business.  The  fact  that  only  five 
States  of  the  Union,  viz.:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticnt,  perpetuating  a  comparatively  modern  custom,  continue  the  habit  of 

hiring  thMr  teachers  before  exauiining  them,  while  all  the  other  States  examine 

first  and  then  employ,  is  strong  evidence  that  in  the  common  Judgment  of  our 
Bstional  educators,  ^e  present  custom  of  Maine  is  both  unwise  and  pernicious  to 

the  welfare  of  our  schools.    It  is  also  in  evidence  that  the  towns  in  our  own  State 

most  advanced  in  edncational  matters  arrange  so  as  to  examine  their  teachers 
first  and  then  locate^them  in  the  several  schools  to  which  they  appear  best  adapt- 

•1  Properly  and  legally  the  power  to  employ  teachers  U  $tiU  intfie  hands  of  th9 
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wperintending  school  eommitUe,  as  expressed  in  the  same  section.  This  law  re- 
mains on  the  fltatute  book.  The  supplementary  act  of  the  last  legislature  simply 
enabled  towns  at  their  annual  meetings  to  empower  school  district  agents  to  em- 
ploy teachers,  instead  of  the  superintending  school  committee,  as  provided  by 
the  law  of  1870.  •  This  supplementary  act,  however,  could  not  take  effect  till 
March  29, 1871,  a  time  subsequent,  probably,  to  most  of  the  annual  town  meet- 
ings. It  was  a  strange  oversight  that  this  act  could  not  take  effect  when  ap- 
proved, February  27.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  no  advantage  will  be  Uken 
of  this  evident  absence  of  legality  of  action  in  those  towns  voting  to  transfer  the 
employing  power  to  district  agents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  urgent  wish  is  ex- 
expressed  that  town  committees  and  town  supervisors  will  respect  most  com- 
pletely the  expressed  will  of  the  town,  and  the  earnest  hope  is  indulged  that  dis- 
trict agents  and  town  committees  will  heartily  cooperate  in  the  examination  and 
employment  of  teachers.  Your  interests  are  identical.  Your  efforts  should  be 
auxiliary.  Tlie  recommendation  of  last  year  is  continued,  that  graded  certifl- 
Gates  be  issued  to  teachers. 

"  3d.  The  next  important  action  after  the  examination  and  selection  of  teachen 
is  that  of  school  inspection.  The  present  lack  of  proper,  thorough  school  saper- 
yision  is  the  wiak  point  in  our  American  school  work.  The  people  generally  not 
appreciating  the  value  of  careful  school  inspection,  have  felt  reluctant  and  on- 
willing  to  pay  or  provide  for  the  same.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  inefficiency  and 
indifference  of  our  school  inspectors.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  com- 
mittees simply  to  visit  and  see  schools,  without  seardiing  into  and  correcting  the 
poor  work  of  the  school-room.  The  classiflcations  and  methods  of  instruction,  or 
rather  watU  of  methods  in  our  school-rooms,  entail  a  loss  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
in  time  and  acquisition  to  our  youth.  The  various  and  needless  text-books  also 
divert  and  squander  the  energies  of  pupils.  It  is  one  of  the  imperative  duties  of 
the  superintendiug  school  committees  "  to  select  a  uniform  system  of  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  town,"  and  if  we  cannot  have  State  uniform- 
ity, let  us  at  least  have  town  uniformity,  and  by  selection  reduce  the  number  in 
the  series  to  the  lowest  possible  point  This  will  reduce  the  number  of  classes, 
affording  more  time  for  instruction  to  pupils  and  less  perplexity  and  confusion  to 
the  teacher. 

**4th.  Eradicate  from  the  course  of  common  school  study  much  of  the  present 
rubbish  of  higher  algebra,  puzzling  arithmetical  conundrums,  superfluous  guess- 
ing at  words,  termed  parsing,  and  the  futile  memorizing  of  geographical  names. 
Much  of  the  time  of  our  youth  is  wasted  in  these  aimless  exercises.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  school  life  in  this  State  is  short,— from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventeenth  year.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  is  but  twenty  weeks, 
thus  giving  the  child  really  but  five  whole  years  in  which  to  o(>tain  an  ordinary 
education.  Kow  this  ordinary  education  ought  in  our  State  to  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing studies:  reading  with  spelling,  writing  with  drawing,  arithmetio  with 
mechanics,  geography  with  natural  philosophy,  physiology  or  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  grammar  with  composition  and  United  States  History.  Singing,  ol^ec^ 
lessons,  and  calisthenics  should  be  interspersed  as  pastimes,  mental  and  physical 
diversions.  I  regard  the  foregoing  branches  as  essential  to  a  fairly  developed  in- 
dividual, as  demanded  by  the  times,  and  in  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  privi* 
leges  and  duties  of  common  citizenship.    It  will  be  apparent  at  once  that  our 
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yonfh  hare  no  time  to  waste  in  frivolons  intellectual  ezerclBea  or  puzzles,  bat 
thoald  be  set  to  work  in  right  earnest  to  tbe  acqaisition  of  that  which  is  neces* 
aary  aod  nsefol.  £specially  do  I  recommend  drawing  and  physiology.  There  is 
not  a  school  in  tbe  State  in  which  these  two  branches  conld  not  be  pursned  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  by  proper  classification  without  the  least  detriment 
to  the  studies  now  pursued.  Any  teacher,  competent  to  enter  upon  school  work, 
can  fit  himself  or  herself  to  give  instruction  in  these  branches  so  far  as  demand- 
ed in  the  common  schooL  The  last  legislature,  by  act,  allowed  towns  to  appro- 
priate a  portion  of  their  school  money  to  instruction  in  drawing,  while  the  sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  two,  plaoed  physiology  on  the  list  of  common- 
aehool  studies.  The  measure  failed  in  the  house  by  a  small  minority.  For  rea- 
aons  given  in  my  report  of  1870,  p.  211,  relying  on  the  strong  expression  of  tbe  leg- 
islature and  the  earnest  wish  of  educators,  I  recommend  and  prescribe  physiol- 
ogy as  one  of  the  common-school  studies.  This  I  do  by  virtue  of  power  conferred 
hi  the  school  laws,  section  71,  item  6th,  which  reads  as  follows,  declaring  the  du- 
ties of  the  State  superintendent, '  to  prescribe  the  studies  that  shall  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools  of  tlie  State,  reserving  to  town  committees  tbe  right  to  pre- 
scribe additional  studies.'  Superintending  school  committees  will  now  have  a 
double  authority  by  which  to  introduce  and  require  this  study  in  the  public 
schools.  Should  our  youth  now  fail  to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  their  own  phys- 
ical eoostitntion  and  of  the  simple  laws  of  life  and  health  essential  to  a  proper 
appreciation  and  happj  exercise  of  their  best  faculties,  physical  and  intellectual, 
the  fault  must  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren sacredly  in  their  charge,  namely,  our  town  committees  and  supervisors. 

"Sth.   The  next  point  demanding  your  attention  is  the  matter  of  »chool  attend' 
asee.    Truancy  and  absenteeism  are  the  two  great  channels  of  waste  in  our  pres- 
ent school  system.    Onr  ])eople  are  not  quite  prepared  to  issue  the  mandate  of 
compulsory  attendance,  Kuy  of  all  able-bodied  youth  between  seven  and  fifteen, 
at  some  school  either  public  or  private  at  least  three  months  of  every  year,  but 
they  are  fast  coming  to  that  conclusion.    The  community  that  draws  from  its 
pockets  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  educational  purposes,  erects  school- 
houses,  educates  teachers,  and  provides  in  many  other  ways  to  render  tbe  next 
gp.neration  wojthy  and  intelligent  citizens,  cannot  allow  young  idlers  to  take  their 
early  formative  lessons  on  the  streets,  in  the  comer  groceries,  grog-shops,  and 
elsewhere,  to  the  detriment  of  society,  but  will  ere  long  wisely  and  bravely  lay 
its  hand  on  such  juvenile  delinquents  and  place  them  under  the  informing  and 
correcting  influences  of  the  school-room.    Scores  of  youth,  too,  who  are  now 
held  to  hard  service  by  parents — mostly  foreign— in  our  shops  and  mills,  will  be 
released  from  the  iron  grip  of  ignorance  and  avarice,  and  placed  in  position  to  be- 
come intelligent  citizens.    Meanwhile  it  is  one  of  our  highest  duties  to  employ  all 
the  National  means  at  our  command  to  increase  the  average  attendance  at  the 
common  school.    First  provide  a  feast  of  good  things— good  school-rooms,  good 
teachers,  good  instruction  in  every  department,  useful  studies— then  urge  all  the 
TonUi  to  come  in  and  partake.    At  present  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  youth  be- 
tveen  four  and  twenty-one  are  found  in  the  public  school-room.    Two  years  ago 
it  was  but  forty-two  per  cent.    Within  that  Ump  we  have  gained  eight  per  cent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  pecuniary  gain  of  $88,000,  as  our  schools  cost  us 
•bont  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.    We  ought  to  reach  as  high  as 
lerenty  or  seventy-five  i>er  cent  of  the  census  number. 
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**  6tb.  Bspeciall  y  awaken  an  interest  among  parents  to  consider  and  discnss  the 
best  way  to  realize  the  largest  returns  from  money  and  efforts  expended  in  aid  of 
the  common  school,  the  necessity  of  better  school-houses,  the  abolition  of  the 
district  system,  better  methods  of  instraction,  teachers'  wages,  town  and  oonnty 
inspection,  State  supenrision,  nniformity  of  text-books  in  town  and  State,  in- 
creased school  revenues,  town  high  schools.  Normal  schools,  compulsory  attend- 
ance, indeed  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  welfare 
of  our  State  community.  Error  and  prejudice  will  disappear  under  the  searching 
glance  of  discussion  and  investigation,  while  truth  and  right  action  will  take 
their  proper  position  of  influence.  Discuss,  agiute  mildly,  rationally,  conscien- 
tiously.  The  people  must  and  toiU  know  where  they  are  going  to  land  before  they 
will  step  out  of  the  former  beaten  paths.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  or 
know  better  ways  to  show  the  path  most  clearly. 

**  Finally,  let  me  urge  you  to  active  cooperation  with  each  other  In  the  several 
towns  of  your  county  and  with  the  county  supervisors.  Twenty-four  States  now 
have  county  supervision  as  a  recognized  educational  agency — the  board  ranging 
from  five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  members.  I  am  confident  that  no  ringle 
agency  in  Maine  for  years  has  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  towards  quicken- 
ing  and  strengthening  a  vigorous  educational  sentiment  as  that  of  county  super- 
vision,  hardly  yet  enteriag  on  its  third  year  of  activity.  By  awakening  and  di- 
recting the  efforts  of  educators  in  each  county,  by  stimulating  and  instmctiBg 
teachers  to  better  methods  and  classification  in  the  school-room,  by  informing  the 
people  of  the  waste  in  school  time  and  school  money  and  the  remedies  therefor, 
at  least  ten  per  cent  has  thus  been  added  to  the  nee  results  of  our  school  expen- 
diture, and  that,  too,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  two 
years.  We  challenge  investigation  on  this  point.  Allow  me  fkirther  to  ask  yonr 
aid  in  the  work  of  the  teachers*  institute,  both  town  and  county.  Urge  and  en- 
courage teachers  to  be  present  at  these  drill  exercises.  Invite  citizens  to  visit  and 
see  for  themselves,  especially  all  those  who,  standing  at  a  distance,  see  no  good 
in  these  things,  and  who  estimate  only  the  cost  and  do  not  consider  possible  and 
positive  benefits.  Fault-finding  and  grumbling  are  the  easy  conclusions  of 
thoughtlessness  and  prejudice.  Calm  and  considerate  dedsiona  come  only  firom 
careful  and  unbiased  investigation." 


EVERYBODY  READ. 

We  commence  this  month  with  a  new  mailing  machine,  which  prints  the 
name  on  the  paper,  and  also  the  date  to  which  payment  is  made.  If  any  errors 
are  noticed,  please  notify  at  once  and  they  will  be  corrected.  No  Journal  is  dis- 
continued without  a  special  request  to  that  effect,  and  all  arrears  paid. 


IfAiKB.— The  Alumni  of  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and. Female  College  at 
Kent's  Hill,  celebrate  its  semi-centennial  June  8, 1871.  An  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  Dr.  Cummlngs,  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  Poem  by  Rev.  Mark 
Trafton,  of  Boston.  Literary  exercises  in  the  morning;  dinner  and  speeches  in 
the  afternoon;  reunion  in  the  evening.  The  anniversary  and  commenoement 
exercises  of  the  school  will  take  place  June  fith,  6th,  and  7th. 

Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  public  aobools  of  Portland. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  SELF-EXAMINATION. 

AKITHlfSTIC. 

L  Define  prime  and  composite  numbers:  the  least  common  mnltiple,  and  the 
greatest  common  divisor, 
o  Tx-  •->   7  (U  of  3-14)   ^    ^,, 

&  Find  the  cost  of  constmcting  2j-4i  of  3|-5|  of  4^-2^  of  21-20  of  a  rod  of  road, 
it|400  per  mile. 

4.  Bought  at  871  cents:  the  wastage  is  25  per  cent:  how  must  I  sell  to  gain  83i 
percent? 

5.  I  lent$f),000  for  three  years  at  compound  interest,  10  per  cent  per  annum. 
In  what  time  shall  I  have  gained  equal  interest,  if  the  money  had  ,been  lent  at 
the  rate  of  8  11-40  per  cent,  simple  interest? 

d.  Sold  com  at  4^  per  cent  commisttion;  invested  3-5  of  its  value  in  sugar  at  If 
per  cent  commission ;  remitted  the  remainder  3138:  what  was  the  value  of  com 
and  sugar? 

7.  A  house  is  40  by  60  feet;  the  roof  falls  15  feet  perpendicular  in  the  40  feet: 
what  will  the  roof  of  tin  cost  at  3U  cents  a  square  foot? 

&  Find  the  cube  root  of  791  29-64  and  .44  4-9. 

9.  Before  the  land  was  sold  1-10  of  it  was  secured  to  the  widow.  The  creditors 
agree  to  set  apart  1-5  of  the  remainder  for  the  children.  What  was  left,  equal  in 
Tslne  to  90  per  cent  of  the  debts,  was  paid  to  the  creditors  in  proportion  to  their 
claims.  The  largest  creditor  claimed  $1,050,  being  f  of  the  whole  debts.  What 
vas  the  estate? 

10.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  hypothenuse  is  100  rods  and  its  base  60 
rods? 

OBAMMAB. 

Analyze  the  sentence,  parse  the  underscored  words,  and  answer  the  questions. 

"  The  coarsest  reed  that  trembles  in  the  marsh, 
Xf  Heaven  select  it  for  its  instrument. 
May  shed  celestial  music  on  the  breeze. 
As  dearly  as  the  pipe  w?i08e  virgin  gold  ^ 

BiJUs  the  lip  of  Fhabus/' 

Give  the  origin  of  the  term  *'  case." 

Kame  the  methods  of  expressing  gender. 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  O,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form  the  plural? 

Define  irregular  verbs. 

Parse  "  lovely  "  in  "  she  looks  hvety." 

OEOOBAPHT. 


»  f 


1.  Name  12  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 
1      "     the  group  of  islands  near  Florida. 

3  islands  in  this  group. 

4  bays  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
a  group  of  islands  near  California. 

the  straits  and  channels  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
4  large  rivers  in  South  America. 


3. 
1 
5. 
& 

7. 


(( 


if 


II 


II 


II 
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8.  eNam  4  hig^h  peaks  in  the  Andes. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
la 
14. 
13, 
16. 
17. 


ti 


it 


i( 


u 


n 


tl 


tt 


tt 


(i 


/ 


6  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  give  their  capitals, 
the  straits  and  channels  near  the  British  Isles. 
5  rivers  in  Euroi>e  flowing  southward. 

3  rivers  in  Siberia  flowing  northward, 
the  countries  of  Asia,  and  give  their  capitals. 

4  groups  of  islands  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia. 
4  large  rivers  in  Africa. 
4  capes  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

18.  State  the  physical  characteristics  of  Africa. 

19.  "  "  "  of  South  America. 

20.  Why  is  it  colder  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  than  in  the  valleys? 

THBOBY  AND  PBACTICB  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  What  is  true  education? 

2.  What  object  is  school-teaching  intended  to  subserve? 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  to  organize  a  school? 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  rules  for  the  school- 
room? 

5.  What  is  your  method  of  preventing  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  of 
the  pupils? 

6.  What  do  you  do  to  prevent  communications  in  school  hours? 

.    7.  How  would  you  proceed,  when  taking  charge  of  a  school  which  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  "  hard  school?" 

8.  What  flzed  principles  of  school  government  have  you  adopted? 

9.  How  far  ouj^ht  a  teacher  to  mingle  with  the  pupils? 

10.  What  is  your  duty  as  it  regards  grammatical  errors  and  impropriety  of  man- 
ners, so  often  observed  among  the  youth? 

11.  What  care  should  the  teacher  exercise  over  the  amusements  of  papils? 

12.  What  is  the  true  relation  of  teacher,  text-book,  and  class? 

13.  What  is  your  method  of  securing  the  attention  of  pupils? 

14.  What  is  the  best  method  of  conducting  a  recitation? 

15.  What  do  you  urge  as  proper  incentives  to  study? 

16.  What  is  the  teacher's  duty  in  regard  to  school  buildings  and  play-grounds? 

17.  What  special  preparation  do  you  make  in  order  to  make  your  teachings 
successful? 

18.  Do  you  attend  county  institutes?    Give  yout  opinion  of  them. 

19.  What  motives  induce  you  to  engage  in  teaching,  and  how  long  do  you  in- 
tend to  pursue  that  occupation? 

20.  State  any  results  that  you  have  observed  to  flow  firom  your  teaching,  which 
may  indicate  you  to  be  a  trtie  teacher. 


Judah  Sears,  of  South  Boston,  has  taken  the  contract  to  bnild  the  new  acad- 
emy at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  for  $38,000.  The  plana  provide  for  a  main  building  of  tvo 
stories,  with  wings. 

£x-GoY.  Chamberlain  is  considering  an  invitation  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 
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EDUCATION  AT  THE  80XTTH. 

At  this  time,  when  the  public  attention  is  so  largely  tamed  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation at  the  South,  in  consequence  of  the  discussions  on  Mr.  Hoar's  bill  in 
Congress  to  establish  a  national  system  of  education,  the  following  table,  pre- 
l»Ted  at  the  census  office,  will  well  repay  examination: 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

. 1860 .  . 1870 ^ 

States.                   Schools.  Teachers.  Pupils.  Schools.  Teachers.  Pupils. 

Florida 97  98  2,032  255  271  9,843 

Georgia 1752  1884  56,087  237  283  8,732 

Louisiana 713  856  31,813  178  459  26,892 

Mississippi 1116  1215  30,970  60  60  1,870 

North  Carolina 2994  2928  105,025  14G0  1520  41,482 

\lrginia 2212  2267  48,192  268  339  12,375 

West  Virginia 1666  1621  37,261  1864  2096  78,063 

COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AKD  OTHEB  SCHOOLS. 

, 18fiO ,  , 1870 . 

States.                   Schools.    Teachers.    Pupils.  Schools.    Teachers.  Pupils. 

Florida 138              185            4,486  129               149  2,889 

Georgia 274              556           14,377  1498             1793  47,573 

Loaisiana 167              532          12,804  783             1433  34.203 

Mississippi 182              480            8.830  1388             3527  38,280 

North  Carolina 450              755          14,709  831f           1157  22,675 

Virginia 383              781           13,598  1714             2260  42,200 

West  Virginia 38              102            2,430  81               149  5,558 

With  regard  to  public  schools,  the  table  discloses  the  startling  fact  that  only 
Florida  and  West  Virginia  show  a  gain  in  1870  orer  the  state  6f  things  in  1860. 
Georgia  had  nearly  seven  times  as  many  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars  ten  years 
ago  as  she  has  now!  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  **  other  than  public  schools  " 
in  the  same  State  have  made  a  very  handsome  increase.  This  is  explained  by 
the  great  number  of  freedmen's  schools,  supported  in  various  ways,  which  have 
Bpfrnng  into  existence  since  the  war,  while  the  public  school  system  has  suffered 
from  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  general  disorganization  of  society.  On 
the  whole,  the  exhibit  certainly  cannot  be  called  encouraging.  Such  a  sad  fall- 
ing off  in  the  public  schools — never  at  a  high  standard— as  is  shown  in  the  States 
of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  cannot  but  have 
a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  rising  generation,  which  should  be  arrested  and 
remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  • 


NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

New  York  State  has  lately  established  two  new  Normal  Schools,  one  at 
Baffal(tand  one  at  Genesee,  making  eight  Normal  Schools  in  that  State. 

Bhobe  Island  is  to  have  a  State  Normal  School,  with  an  annual  appropria- 
tioQ  of  $10,000  for  its  support  Now  each  of  the  New  England,  and  nearly  all  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  have  one  or  more  Normal  Schools. 

Missouri  has  opened  a  Normal  Department  in  the  State  XTniveraity  at  Colum- 
bia, which  is  in  successful  operation.  Another  Normal  School  is  to  be  opened  in 
September  in  Sedalia.  Tlie  city  of  St  Louis  has,  for  some  years,  maintained  a 
very  successful  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  city. 

Caufobkia  has  organized  a  Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 
Thb  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  has  been  constitiited 

15 
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by  the  legislature  one  of  the  three  State  A^cnltoial  CoUegei,  and  one-third  of 
the  Congressional  land  grant  allowed  Virginia,  granted  to  this  Institute.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  colored  students  in  the  institution. 

Florida  has  a  new  Normal  School  at  Oainesville;  Oeorgia,one  at  Atlanta; 
Illinois  organized  three  new  ones  in  1868;  Indiana,  three  in  1867;  Louisiana,  one 
in  1869;  Nebraska,  one  in  1867:  Pennsylvania,  one  in  1869,  one  in  1870,  making 
seven  in  all  in  that  State. 

West  YiBOiKiAhas  established  three  Normal  Schools,  and  the  one  at  Mar- ^ 
shall  has  graduated  ics  first  class. 


Some  Intebest  Rules.— We  have  not  verified  all  of  these  methods,  "but 
they  are  indorsed  by  one  of  our  exchanges,  and  are  doubtless  correct: 

For  finding  the  interest  on  any  principal  for  any  number  of  days.  The  an- 
swer in  each  case  being  in  cents,  separate  the  two  right-hand  figures  of  answer 
to  express  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Four  per  cen^— Multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  two  days  to  run; 
separate  right-hand  figure  from  product,  and  divide  by  9. 

Five  per  cent.— Mul^ply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  72. 

Six  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days;  separate  right-hand  figure,  and 
divide  by  6. 

Eight  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  46. 

J^Tine  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days;  separate  right-hand  figure,  and 
divide  by  4. 

Ten  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  36. 

Twelve  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days;  separate  right-hand  figure, 
and  divide  by  3. 

Fifteen  per  ccTit.— Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  3. 

Fifteen  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  24. 

Eighteen  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days;  separate  right-hand  figure, 
and  divide  by  2. 

Twenty  per  cent.- Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  18. 

2\oenty-/ourper  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  15. 


Dblawabe.— According  to  an  exchange,  the  following  is  true  of  this  State: 
The  State  of  Delaware  has: 

1.  No  State  Superintendent.  • 

2.  No  County  Superintendent       , 
a  No  State  Teachers'  Institute. 

4.  No  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

6.  No  State  or  County  appropriation  for  the  special  education  and  training  of 
teachers. 

6.  Taken  no  cognizance  of  two  respectable  and  well-attended  conventions  of 
her  citizens,  held  in  1867  and  1868.  who  recommended  to  her  legislature  for  enact- 
ment, the  draft  of  a  good  and  thorough  school  law. 

7.  Provided  no  school  law  adequate  for  having  publio  school  In  every  sohool 
district  annually. 
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&  Several  Bohool|dlsiriotB  which  had  no  pablio  school  daring  the  past  year. 

ft  Many  school  districts  that  have  been  one  or  more  whole  years  without  a 
pablic  school  dnring  the  past  five  consecntiye  years. 

la  Made  no  regular  and  adequate  report  of  the  condition  of  her  public  schools, 
to  her  people,  for  the  past  five  consecutive  years  and  longer. 

11  Written  offldally  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  that 
"the  State  of  Delaware  is  unable  to  supply  reports  asked  for.** 


Good  fbom  Texas.— The  Texas  legislature  has  Just  adopted  a  common- 
BCliool  system  for  that  State,  in  which  compulsory  education  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. A  term  of  schooling,  not  less  than  four  months  in  each  year,  is  required  of 
"all  the  scholastic  population."  The  school  directors  of  the  several  districts  may 
separate  the  blacks  and  whites,  if,  in  their  judgment,  "the  peace  and  success  of 
the  school,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  may  require,"  or  they  may  require  the  at- 
tendance of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  same  school. 

Akotheb  Labobbb  Gone.— Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrows,  for  many  years  super- 
intendent of  pablic  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  and  editor  of  the  "  School  Journal " 
in  that  State,  and  more  reisently  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  recently  deceased.    He  was  an  efficient  laborer  in  the  educational  field. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  net  the  least  remarkable  of  that  trio  of  sisters  of 
which  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  were  the  other  members, 
is  consecrating  her  life  to  the  holy  work  of  introducing  kindergarten  instruction 
into  America. 

Wisconsin  has  about  296,000  children  in  its  schools,  valtkes  its  school  property 
at  93,840,052,  and  pays  its  male  teachers  an  average  salary  of  9^.77  per  month, 
sad  its  female  teachers,  $27.40. 

Joseph  Carew,  of  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  has  given  $1000  to  found  a 
icliolarship  at  Amherst,  open  to  any  good  and  needy  scholar  who  uses  neither 
tobacco  nor  intoxicating  liquors. 

Traly  better  than  to  be  made  a  D.  D.— to  have  a  new  school-house  named  after 
jon,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  a  South  Boston  clergyman,  Bev.  Joseph  H 
Clinch,  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Correction  and  Lunatic  Hospital. 

President  James  B.  Angell,  now  of  Burlington,  but  recently  called  to  Michigan 
UaiTersity,  fkimishes  to  the  CongregatumaiUt  a  cautious  article  favoring  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes.  President  Angell  is  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  and  his 
judgment  will  have  influence. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Jenks,  of  Middleboro',  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  Professorship 
of  Kataral  History  at  Brown  University. 

The  spring  term  at  Mt  Holyoke  Seminary,  Mass.,  commences  with  about  275 
ttadents. 

Ez-GovemoT  Bullock  has  founded  a  second  scholarship  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
for  the  class  of  1836. 

IGss  E.  A  Briggs  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Scituate, 
Man. 
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The  barniDK  of  the  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  O.,  April  TOi,  is  a 
great  calamity.  There  were  abont  200  inmates,  and  those  in  the  third  story  bare- 
ly escaped  with  their  lives.  The  citizens  of  the  place  kindly  provided  clothing 
and  shelter  for  those  who  lost  their  all,  and  the  railroads  furnished  them  free 
passes  home.  It  is  said  that  nearly  one-half  the  students  were  the  daughters  of 
home  missionaries,  who  will  feel  the  loss  seriously.  The  entire  destruction  of 
property  amounts  to  $166,000.    The  building  was  insured  for  $76,000. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  congress  for  the  incorporation  of  a  free  univer- 
sity in  Washington  city,  with  the  name  of  the  National  University  6f  Washing- 
ton. The  institution  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  regents,  five  of 
whom  are  to  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president.  The  donation  of  10,000  to  the  university  is  to  constitute  any  person  a 
life  regent.  The  bill  proposes  a  grant  of  one  million  acres  of  land  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  the  furnishing  of  apparatus,  etc. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  coun- 
try is  that  established  at  Lansing,  Michigan.  Fully  sixty  per  cent  of  the  students, 
after  leaving  the  college,  go  into  horticulture,  agriculture,  or  some  kindred  indus- 
trial pursuit    This  is  a  great  contrast,  when  compared  with  literary  colleges. 

It  is  said  that  forty  students  in  Cornell  University  are  studying  Chinese. 

J.  Marshall  Hanker,  a  teacher  of  classics,  etc.,  in  Parsonsfleld  Seminary,  hss 
received^tin  appointment  as  instructor  in  the  Abbot  Family  School  at  Farming- 
ton. 

Pboqbess.— New  Jersey  has  recently  placed  some  laws  upon  her  statute  book 
which  will  virtually  make  her  schools  free, 

Bev.  Dr.  Labaree,  formerly  president  of  Middlebury  College,  is  tenaporaiily 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  at  Dartmouth. 

The  new  house  for  the  Girl's  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston,  dedicated  last 
week  Wednesday,  cost  $250,000,  and  will  accommodate  1,226  pupils. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

WONDBBS  OF  Ekorayino.    By  Georges  Duplessis.    New  York :  Chas.  Scribner 
&  Co.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  given  to  the  people  another  volume  of  their  Il- 
lustrated Library  of  Wonders.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  interesting  and 
wonderftil  art  of  engraving  is  given  in  a  style  that  will  commend  the  book  to 
readers  both  young  and  old.    It  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Wokdebs  of  the  Heavens.    By  Camille  Flammarian. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  same  series,  and,  as  its  title  would  indicate,  it 
is  a  volume  intensely  interesting.  Its  illustrations  number  more  than  forty.  For 
sale  in  Portland  by  Hoy t,  Fogg  &  Breed. 

Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomaks.    By  Albert  Barnes.    Kew  Tork: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring.  Short  &  Harmon. 

We  are  glad  to  see  another  volume  of  this  series  of  commentaries  fh>m  the 

pen  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Barnes.  His  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomasfl 
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hap  always  commanded  the  approval  of  scholars  and  theologians.  This  volume 
is  chaxaoterixed  by  the  same  neatness  and  freshness  of  appearance  which  have 
marked  the  yolnmea  which  have  preceded  it. 

HOTHBRLESS;  or,  A  Pabisiak  Family.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland:  Lorinff,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  story  is  translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Gnizot  de  Witt,  by  the 

author  of  "John  Halifax,  gentleman."    It  will  interest  girls  particularly.    The 

interest  of  the  story  is  well  sustained,  and  the  lessons  of  the  book  will  be 

salutary.  » 

A  Copious  akd  GBrncAii  Enolish-Latik  Dictiokaby.  By  Wm.  Smith  and 
Theophilns  D.  Hall.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short 
&  Harmon. 

The  Latin  student  will  find  this  book  a  help  indeed.    It  is  a  stout  volume  of 

more  than  seven  hundred  pages,  with  three  columns  ui)on  a  page,  andfn  point 

of  fallness  and  copiousness  of  citations,  Is  superior  to  anything  which  we  have 

met    It  will  certainly  be  welcomed  and  appreciated  by  Latin  scholars;  and  the 

sothoTs  and  publishers  will  receive  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

It  has  a  very  fhll  index  of  proper  names. 

Science  fob  the  Yottko.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  author  of  the  Rotto  Books,  etc.,  etc.,  so  popular  with  the  young,  proposes 

to  prepare  a  series  for  youth,  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  science  are 

to  be  explained  and  illustrated  in  conversations,  experiments,  and  narratives. 

The  first  volume,  now  before  us,  treats  of  Heat,  and  is  very  fully  and  handsomely 

illaatrated.    It  is  a  delightful  volume,  and  will  charm  all  readers,  young  and  old. 

DiASY  OF  THE  Besxeged  Besident  ht  Pabis.  By  H.  Labouchere,  M.  P. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  volume  wrote  a  series  of  letters  from  Paris  to  the  London 

DaUy  News,  without  any  expectation,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  of  their 

publication  in  any  other  form.    But  they  make  a  very  racy  book,  nevertheless. 

Himself  imprisoned  in  Paris  by  the  German  armies  which  were  encamped  about 

the  city,  he  had  a  good  opportunity  to  witness  the  life  of  the  besieged.    He  has 

given  a  good  picture  of  what  he  saw. 

Method  of  GLASSiCAii  Study.  By  Samuel  H.  Taylor.  Boston:  Thompson, 
Bigelow  &  Brown. 

This  work,  by  the  late  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  has  been 

before  the  public  several  years,  and  is  well  known  by  teachers  to  be  a  most  ex- 

oellent  guide  in  classical  instruction.    Every  teacher  should  have  it. 

Good  and  Cheap.— The  "Home  Journal,"  of  New  York,  says  of  the  new 
and  popular  Magazine,  '*  Spobts  and  Games  ":  *'  Its  scope  comprises  the  whole 
range  of  juvenile  amusements;  &nd  the  price  is  but  twenty-five  cents  a  year, 
which  is  certainly  an  immense  deal  of  entertainment  for  a  very  little  money." 
ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  will  send  this  charming  periodical  a  whole 
year  for  25  cents.    Each  number  contains  48  pages. 

The  National  Sunday-school  Teacher  for  May  has  a  well-written  ar- 
ticle on  "  Review  Exercises  in  the  Sunday-school,"  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Trumbull.  An 
filQBtrated  article  on  "  Bethany  Mission  Sunday-school,  Brooklyn."  "  The  Teach- 
ers' Vantage-ground,"  by  Be  v.  J.  K.  McLean.    '*  A  Sabbath-school  Lesson,"  by 
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Prof  Edward  Olney.  The  Concert  Exercise,  ''Olirist  the  Foundfttion-BtODe,*'  by 
Dr.  Staples.  We  welcome  Prof.  Palmer  to  his  place  again  as  Musical  Editor,  and 
find  in  this  number  two  of  his  beautiftil  songs,  both  on  the  lessons  of  the  month. 
Every  one  interested  in  Sunday-schools  will  find  this  work  a  very  valuable  aid. 
Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Publishers,  Chicago,  lU.  (1.50  per  year.  They  also 
publM  Thb  SmBTDAY-SGHOOii  ScHouLB,  00  ccnts  a  year,  and  the  Lutlb  Folks, 
90  cents  a  year. 

Hakpeb  for  May  has  several  finely  illustrated  articles,  such  as  The  Westovei 
Estate;  The  Monarch  of  Mountains;  Along  the  Florida  Beef;  Punch  and  Jady; 
the  American  Baron;  Frederick  the  Great,  etc. 

SCBIBNER  for  this  month  has  an  excellent  article,  illustrated,  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Yellowstone.  Also  excellent  papers  on  Charlotte  Bronte ;  the  Moabite 
Stone;  Our  Labor  System  and  the  Chinese. 

Thb  Mokaboh  of  Mincing  Lanb  is  a  novel  by  William  Black,  and  forms 
Ko.  309  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  good 
story. 

Thb  Eclectic  for  May  has  a  fine  portrait  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and 
among  its  best  papers  are,  The  Natural  Theology  of  the  Future;  United  States  of 
Europe;  Ocean  Currents;  Studies  of  Street  Life  in  London. 

The  Phbbnoix>gical  Journal  for  this  month  is  a  superior  number.  It  has 
articles  on  Edward  Harris,  the  Bhode  Island  Manufacturer;  Chas.  Sumner;  the 
Mammoth  Cave;  the  Utah  Gentiles;  A  Free  Pulpit. 

Lippincott's  Monthly  appears  with  a  very  readable  article  entitled.  Job  and 
the  Bug.  Berne  in  Winter;  Wild  Ireland,  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  America 
ace  good  papers. 

Thb  Tbifod  is  the  name  of  a  well-conducted  monthly  by  the  students  of  the 
North-western  University  at  Evanston,  111. 

Thb  Hbbaxd  of  Hbai/th  contains  a  very  interesting  letter  by  Wm.  Cnllen 
Bryant»  the  poet,  on  his  mode  of  life. 

WooD'B  Housbhold  MAOiLZENB  FOB  May  makes  its  appearance  in  a  new 
and  attractive  dress.    Published  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  at  one  dollar  per  year. 

LiTTELL's  LiviNO  AoB  has  been  unusually  interesting  during  the  month  of 
April.    It  seems  to  increase  in  merit  every  week. 

Fbnton's  QtTBST  is  the  title  of  No.  308  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels,  a 
very  readable  illustrated  story  by  M.  B.  Braddon. 

Once  a  Wbbk,  New  York,  has  a  good  variety  of  reading,  fashion-plates,  and 
illustrations. 

Doba's  Dbbam  is  one  of  the  many  pretty  pictures  and  stories  in  the  Nursery 
for  this  month. 

WOBK  AND  Play,  Milton  Bradly  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  maintains  its  rep- 
utation for  interesting  matter  for  the  young  folks. 
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We  have  received  proceedings  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Institate;  Cat- 
alogne  of  Little  Blue  School  at  Farmington,  and  the  Beport  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Salem,  Mass. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  at  Cleveland,  last  summer,  are 
Boon  to  be  published.  To  persons  not  members  the  price  will  be  91*00.  Address 
8.  H.  White,  Peoria,  111. 

J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  publishing  in  Eyebt  Satubdat,  Charles 
Beade's  new  story, "  A  terrible  Temptation.** 

The  Second  and  Third  Annual  Beports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy of  Science  are  at  hand,  in  a  well-printed  pamphlet 

The  Avbbicak  Naturalist  for  April  contains  articles  on  the  Spring  Flow- 
ers of  Colorado;  Prairie  Fires;  London  Fog,  etc. 

OuvEB  Optic's  Maoazinb  for  this  month  has  its  usual  varied  feast  of  good 
things  for  its  readers,  which  is  saying  much  in  its  praise. 


Its  no  uss,  the  poisonous  hair  preparations  have  had  their  day  and  done 
their  mischief.  Now  comes  along  NATUBE'S  HAIR  BESTOBATIVE,  a  per- 
fectly clear  article,  which  restores  gray  hair,  and  keeps  the  head  in  a  healthy 
condition.    See  advertisement. 


The  Boston  Training  School 


—FOR— 


TE^OHIBI^ 


— ov 


Dio  Lewis  System  of  New  Gymnastics, 

will  hold  its  next  lenlon  In  Bofton, 
I'ROM   JTJIL.Y    IS,   TiriXi    8B3PT.    1. 

For  dlrealar  and  partienlan,  address 

F.  Q.  WELCH,  Yale  College,  New  Haven  Conn., 
Or,  DIO  LBWIS,  Boston,  KaM. 
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Teachers  wanting  Bltuations,  and  those  In  want  of  teachers,  can  have  notices  like  those  be- 
low published  three  months  or  moTe,/^ee,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
statlnjBT  definitely  their  wants,  fro.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  £.  Chasb,  Chairman,  Portland;  G.  C.  Rounds,  Farmington;  J.  S.  Baxsjua.,  Lewittoa; 
W.  H.  Lahbebt,  AugusU;  G.  T.  Fletohxh.  Castine. 

TSACHBHS    UTANTHfO    SITVATIOIfS. 

LADIS8. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  years  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  $11  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successfhl  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West  De> 
■ires  a  situation  in  a  graded  school.    Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  8.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  sltoation  as  assistant  In  an  Acad* 
emy  or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  liatin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  t 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Modern  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giving  satlslko- 
tion.    Best  of  references. 

GKNTLKXXN. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modem  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Hss 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  hUgh. 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  8.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  sn 
opportunity  to  teach  Vocal  Music  and  LaUn. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin.  One  year's  expeilence.  Can  bring  good  references.  De- 
sires High  School. 


CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Edncatioft 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  paren- 
thesis being  tne  regular  price  of  each : 


S6.00. 
94.83* 


I 


4.SO. 
4.00. 


§3.50. 


f3.95. 
f3.00. 

f9.80. 
^J.50. 

»9.40. 

l*J.OO. 
81.85. 
§1.80. 


Webster' 8  fUustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  {812 jOO). 

Littell'9  Living  Age  (88.00),    LfppincoH's  Pronoynchtg  JDietioncarjf  of  the  World, 

bound  in  Sheep  (310.00).      ^ 
Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  {86.00). 
The  Nation  {$5.00),  Every  Saturday  {85.00), 
Eclectic  Magcuine  {86.00). 
The  Appletons*  Journal  {84. 00). 
Atlantic  Monthly  {84. 00), Harpers'  New  Monthly  {84.00),  Harpers*  Weekly  {84.08). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  [4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  {4.00). 
The  American  Naturalist  {84.00). 
Godey's  Lady's  Book  {83.00),   The  ScienHfie  American  (83.00),  or  New  York 

Independent  {S3.00),and  karge  and  Jine portraits  <if  Grant  &  Colfax^  which  art 

sold  at  the  ttoresfor  94.00. 
Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's   Monthly  (83.00),   Demorest's  Monthly 

Magazine  (83.00),  Ladies'  Friend  (82.60),    The   Advance  (82.60),  or  The 

Christian  Union  (82.50)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  MarshaU't 

fine  engraving  qf  Washington. 
Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (82.60)  weekly  or  monthly. 
Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson' 9  Ladies'  Magazine  (82.00),  Riverside  Bcks 

181.60),   Portland  Ifanscript  (82.00).    IfaU's  Journal  qf  Health  (82.00). 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine  {82.00),Good  Health  (82.00),  or  Herald  of  Health  (82,00). 
The  Mant^Tacturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  {81  JO), 

Demorest's  Young  America  (81.60),  or  The  Nursery  (81.50). 
Arthur's  Children's  Hour  (81.50). 
The  Little  Corporal  (81.00) . 

Wood's  Houaehoki  Magazine  (81.00),  or  Ths  Little  Ch^f. 
The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50), 
The  ScJiool  FesHval  {.6(f). 


Vhe  Meei  I*#ti#*>«  Faper^  for  the  W^riecy  iss  itse  CoHssirfft 

THE  YOUIVG  PEOPLiE'S  HEIiPE] 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Oirls,  contains  16  three-oolnmn  pages,  11 
with  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry.  Dialogues,  Music,  Prize  Questions,  Puzzles,  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  frei 
original,  lively,  vigorons.  instructive,  and  entertaining.  Eight  years  established.  The  best  psf 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  highly  commended.  Only  50  okbts  a  TXi 
Cir*T&A0HSB8  fnay  earn  handsome  pren^ms  by  eanvasstng  their  schools  for  the  Hblpsk.  Ssmi 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  260  pbbmiums,  sent  fh>e  to  all  who  will  try  to  get  up  dubs. 

Address,  Z,  rOPJE  V08JE,  JPublieher,  Bochtand,  Maine. 
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THE  ADORNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Ik  many  of  the  rural  districts  all  over  the  State  are  to  be  found  old, 
dilapidated  school-buildings,  located  in  some  barren,  desolate  place, 
without  one  single  inviting  feature  within,  or  upon  the  premises. 
In  fact,  so  dismal  is  the  whole  place,  that  the  passer-by  shudders 
instinctively,  save  when  the  place  is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of 
groups  of  merry  children.  One  cannot  help  contrasting  these  unsight- 
ly, uncomfortable,  ill-contrived  buildings  with  the  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  stables  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  he  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  owners  of  many  of  those  fine  buildings  esteem  their 
horses  more  highly  than  they  do  their  own  children ;  and  still  more 
is  he  impressed  with  this,  when  he  observes  that  the  majority  of 
parents  look  after  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  their  horses  in 
the  stable  daily,  while  they  are  never  known  to  go  into  the  old^ 
tomble-down  school-house,  to  look  after  the  comfort  and  improvement 
of  their  children.  That  these  things  are  so  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and 
only  the  most  persistent  and  long-continued  efforts  can  change  them. 

How  often  has  a  teacher  engaged  to  teach  a  school  where  she 
knows  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  save  that  it  is  said  to  be  a  smalP 
easy  sahool,  and  that  she  will  have  a  nice  time;  but  upon  arrival  at 
the  place  of  her  future  labors,  she  sees  only  one  of  those  antediluvian 
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school-honses,  built  like  a  box,  so  many  feet  square  and  so  many  feet 
deep ;  the  seats  narrow  and  high,  the  backs  at  right  angles  with  them ; 
the  architecture  of  the  teacher's  desk  descended  from  the  dark  ages; 
glass  broken  out,  the  stove  on  three  legs  and  a  brick,  the  pipe  tum- 
bled down,  or  suspended  in  a  line  imitative  of  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  pupils'  desks  unpainted  and  unadorned,  save  by 
the  rude  carvings  of  its  occupants  since  the  time  of  our  grandfatheiB. 

If  it  be  upon  the  sea-shore,  ships  and  all  sorts  of  marine  craft 
predominate ;  but  if  in  an  inland  town,  every  shape  of  beast  and 
bird  and  reptile  iDdigenous  to  the  region  is  there  represented. 

Now  I  would  urge  the  teacher  to  rise  above  such  circumstances, 
and  so  change  the  condition  of  affairs,  as  to  render  them  more 
agreeable.  Do  not  be  dragged  down  to  a  level  with  the  surroundings, 
but  so  improve  them  as  to  create  in  the  hearts  of  your  pupils  a  love 
for  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  order  and  taste.  Straighten  the  course  of 
the  Mississippi  flowing  through  the  stove-pipe;* and,  if  it  be  in  sum- 
mer, trim  the  room  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  '  Let  all  the  pupOs 
have  something  to  do  in  this  work,  so  that  each  one  may  feel  an 
individual  interest  in  it,  and  if  any  willful  boy  shall  persist  in  doing 
any  dami^e  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  room,  the  whole  school  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  far  more  than  if  they  had  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  matter.  Trim  the  unsightly  walls  with  wreaths  and 
festoons.  Perhaps  you  may  sometimes  violate  good  taste  in  this,  but 
it  will  be  a  good  lesson  for  you.  Consult  with  your  pupUs  about  the 
arrangement  of  the  wreaths  and  flowers,  with  a  view  to  the  efieot 
produced.  You  will  find  that  they  will  fi^qnently  be  at  fault  in  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  in  respect  to  colors;  and,  if  you  see  the  error, 
and  understand  it»  explain  to  them  the  law  of  complimentary  oolong 
illustrating  it  by  arranging  the  flowers  properly  and  the  reverse,  and 
letting  them  observe  the  effect,  adding,  in  this  connection,  the  efiM 
produced  in  dress  by  the  observation  of  this  same  law.  You  wiO 
thus  teach  what  will  be  of  practical  value  to  tibem  of  fkr  more  value 
than  alligation  or  circulating  dedimals,  and  even  the  youngest  child 
in  school  can  comprehend  these  practical  lessons* 

You  can  carry  the  adorning  of  the  school-room  still  farther;  jou 
can  ask  the  scholars  to  bring  in  pictures,  cuts  ttom  the  illnstradd 
papers,  or  whatever  they  may  have  to  spare  from  their  homes;  and 
there  will  be  brought  in  the  greatest  profumon  of  piotures  of  erety 
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Aade  and  character,  from  the  "  Cmcifixion  of  Christy"  to  the  pugilis- 
tic contest  between  Heenan  and  Sayers;  and  these  pictures  will 
represent  the  characteristics  of  the  donors  to  a  great  extent.  And 
here  a  moral  lesson  may  be  taught  When  the  picture  of  the 
"CradjSxion"  is  fastened  to  the  wall,  in  some  bare  place  between  the 
ftstoons  of  eveigreens  and  flowers,  then  the  picture  of  Heenan  and 
Sayers,  or  some  similar  one,  may  be  placed  by  its  side,  and  the  school 
qaesdoned  whether  that  is  the  best  place  for  it.  Without  doubt, 
some  will  cry  out  against  it,  and  say,  ^Christ  never  used  to  fight,  put 
it  up  in  the  further  part  of  the  room ;"  but  when  it  is  held  up  by  the 
aide  of  some  pretty  picture  put  there  before,  there  will  be  an  outcry 
against  that,  and  some  will  say,  ^Do  not  put  it  up  at  all ;  we  don't 
want  any  fighting  pictures  here ; "  and  the  boy  who  brought  it  will 
have  received  a  hint  which  will  sink  into  his  heart,  and  it  may 
be,  change  his  whole  life,  lie  will,  perhaps,  lose  his  relish  for  such 
pictures,  when  a  direct  remark  from  the  teacher  might  have  fidled  in 
this. 

If  thene  are  large  boys  in  school,  who  appear  disposed  to  make 
trouble,  they  must  certainly  be  drawn  into  this  work.  They  must  be 
the  leaders  in  this  as  they  have  been  in  mischief  heretofore.  They 
must  be  employed  at  firet  to  set  the  stove  up  square,  and  straighten 
the  pipe;  for  the  teacher  cannot  do  this  of  course.  They  must  bring 
the  evergreens,  and,  after  the  trimming  is  prepared,  they  must  aid  in 
putting  it  up ;  and  express  their  opinion  on  all  matters  of  taste  as 
the  rest^  no  distinction  being  made  or  felt ;  but  the  teacher  must  be 
careful  to  be  the  controlling  mind,  else  the  object  to  be  obtained  will 
be  lost. 

Besides  this  work  inside  of  the  house,  much  may  be  done  outside. 
It  may  be  that  the  play-grounds  have  never  been  set  off  from  the 
adjoining  land  still  less  fenced ;  and  if  the  teacher  sees  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  begin  the  work  with  the  parents,  she  can  speak  of  it  inci- 
dentally to  the  pupils ;  she  can  call  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
made  inside  the  building,  and  when  the  work  is  carried  as  far  as  we 
have  noted  above,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  pupil  who  will  not  appre- 
eiate  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  all  will  be  ready  to  hear  any 
aaggestion  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  surroundings,  and 
ready  to  undertake  anything  within  their  ability ;  and  if  there  are 
aoy  improvements  which  the  district  might  and  ought  to  make,  when 
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the  children  understand  it,  there  will  go  to  every  parent  who  sends  a 
child  such  an  appeal  and  continued  repetition  of  it,  as  even  the 
"unjust  judge"  could  not  withstand. 

No  doubt,  during  all  this  time,  the  story  will  be  current,  that  the 
school-teacher  is  stuffing  the  childrens'  heads  with  pictures  and  flowers 
and  spruce  bushes,  and  many  will  ask  her  what  she  is  doing  with  all  those 
things  over  to  the  school-house,  and  she  can  give  them  a  pressing 
invitation  to  **  Come  and  see."    Doubtless  some  of  the  more  inquiri- 
tive  ones  will  accept  the  invitation,  and  go  in  to  see  what  is  being 
done,  and  their  report  will  be  that  "  the  school-house  is  all  trimmed 
with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  the   old  stove  and  stove-pipe  are 
covered  over  so  that  you  can  hardly  see  them, — ^to  be  sure  they  never 
did  look  very  well,  but  now  you  cannot  see  how  they  do  look ;  and 
the  teacher  has  really  had  plank  brought  in,  and  blocked  up  so  the 
small  scholars  can  rest  their  feet  on  them  (those  front  seats  always 
were  too  high  for  the  small  scholars  to  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet), 
it  is  a  wonder  no  one  ever  thought  of  fixing  them  so  before.    And 
then  they  all  seem  to  like  her  so  well ;  and  those  boys  wbd  always 
gave  her  so  much  trouble,  seem  to  be  much  interested  in  their  studies, 
and  will  do  anything  for  their  teacher."    No  doubt  there  will  he 
some  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  few ;  but  let  the  teacher  push  persist- 
ently on,  and  if  the  children  are  interested,  they  will  win  the  parents. 
You  will  thus  have  made  the  old  school-house,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
as  uninteresting  and  odious  to  your  pupils,  as  it  was  to  you,  a  scene 
of  great  interest ;  and  you  will  scarcely  be  troubled  with  truancy  or 
tardiness,  while  you  keep  up  an  interest  in  these  matters. 

One  word  of  caution.  Make  teaching  the  primary  object,  and  the 
work  of  adorning  the  school-room  the  secondary;  and,  if  you  succeed 
(as  you  surely  will,  if  you  enter  into  it  heartily),  the  feeling  wSl  pre- 
vail in  the  district,  that  your  services  must  be  secured  for  another 
term,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  you  higher  wages.  c.  h.  v. 


A  SCHOOLMASTER  tells  the  following  anecdote :  I  was  once  teach- 
ing in  a  quiet  country  village.  The  second  morning  of  the  session  I 
had  time  to  survey  my  surroundings,  and  among  the  scanty  furniture 
I  espied  a  three-legged  stool.  "  Is  this  the  dunce-block  ?  "  I  asked  s 
little  girl  of  five.  "  I  guess  so,"  she  archly  replied,  **the  teacher  al- 
ways sits  on  it." 
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MENTAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

Mbntal  culture  is  regarded  by  many  teaohers  as  simply  stuffing 
the  memory  with  facts.    The  recitations  in  a  school-room  visited  a 
few  months  since,  plainly  illustrate  this  statement.    A  reading  class 
was  on  the  floor  when  we  entered.    The  first  scholar  went  through 
with  her  yerse  in  a  sing-song  tone  without  thinking  of  what  she  was 
reading.    The  second  mispronounced  several  words  and  was  not 
corrected.    A  third  was  obliged  to  receive  assistance  in  uttering  some 
quite  easy  words.    Not  one  in  the  class  displayed  any  appreciation  of 
the  ideas  or  emotions  expressed.    The  teacher  felt  no  more  than  her 
scholars.    No  change  of  expression  was  apparent  upon  her  face  as 
the  readers  passed  from  one  article  to  another.    The  second  and  third 
classes  struggled  through  a  similar  routine  of  reading  two  or  three 
times  around,  and  then  were  dismissed.    A  class  in  grammar  was 
called.    The  questions  of  the  book  were  asked  by  the  teacher,  and 
promptly  answered  by  the  scholars.    Not  an  independent  query  was 
suggested  to  know  whether  the  principles  were  understood,  or  could 
be  applied.    The  geography  class  gave  nearly  every  answer  correctly, 
hat  all  was  as  mechanical  as  the  movements  of  a  machine.    The 
advanced  class  in  spelling  was  given  over  to  us  to  hear.    The  letters 
in  such  words  as  speculation^  qualification^  and  classification  could  be 
put  together,  but  the  meanings  of  any  of  these  were  not  compre- 
hended.   It  was  evidently  a  digression  from  the  regular  course  to  ask 
a  definition.    The  whole  idea  that  this  teacher  has  of  mental  devel- 
opment, was  crowding  the  memory  with  forms  and  facts.    In  the 
ezeroises  of  the  afternoon  there  was  nothing  that  would  lead  to 
independent  thought  on  the  part  of  any  scholar,    ^uch  a  course  gives 
a  child  the  impression  that  it  knows  all  about  a  study  when  a  few 
rules  or  pages  of  a  book  are  learned,  and  really  dwarfs  the  mind. 
Many  of  our  text-books  encourage  the  same  process  of  forcing  the 
memory  into  an  exotic  growth,  while  the  power  for  thought  is  not 
increased.    Such  attempts  at  development  are  contrary  to   nature. 
A  child  has  a  natural  curiosity,  not  simply  to  know  facts,  but  also 
reasons.    The  most  critical  time  of  a  child's  development,  it  is  true, 
is  before  the  mind  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  school-teacher. 
From  three  to  seven  there  is  a  constant  asking  of  questions,  not  from 
a  mere  habit,  but  with  a  desire  to  know.    Then  a  true  and  noble 
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cariosity  and  taste  for  original  thought  and  investigation  might  be 
formed.  A  boy  of  four  years,  on  hearing  others  talk  about  the  earth- 
quake of  last  autumn,  .wishes  to  know  what  made  the  earthquake, 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  a  theory  was  explained  to  him.  Tlie 
older  persons  of  the  company  were  content  to  consider  the  phenom- 
ena without  the  causes.  Now  a  similar  and  natural  curiosity  is  in  the 
mind  of  every  child,  but  \a  too  often  dwarfed  by  the  parents  in 
refusing  to  answer,  or  even  forbidding  the  child  to  ask  so  many 
questions.  But  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  awaken  and 
improve  this  curiosity,  and  which  may  be  the  highest  incentive  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  every  study  undertaken.  This,  of  course, 
presupposes  such  a  taste  and  curiosity  in  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
manifest  his  desire  for  original  research,  the  pupils  will  soon  possess 
similar  desires.  This  principle,  all  who  have  any  experience  in  teach- 
ing, will  admit.  An  enthusiastic  teacher  will  have  an  enthusiastic 
school.  A  dull  style  of  questioning  will  cause  a  dull  style  of  answer- 
ing. Poor  lessons  may  often  be  attributed  to  the  teacher's  method 
of  conducting  the  recitation;  and  a  series  of  poor  lessons  fi'om  the 
whole  class  should  lead  the  teacher  to  examine  himself  for  the  cause. 
Wh]/  and  wherefore  should  be  constantly  repeated  both  in  regard 
to  the  lessons  of  the  school-room,  and  everything  that  comes  before 
the  notice  of  the  child.  This  will  lead  to  close  observation,  increased 
power  of  application,  concentrated  thought,  and  a  true  and  full 
development  of  the  mind.  Even  the  memory  will  be  more  rapidly 
and  fully  improved  by  such  a  method ;  for  what  a  person  is  interested 
in  and  understands,  he  can  more  readily  recall  by  the  pow^er  of  asso- 
ciation. An  interest  in  the  study  of  nature  was  once  awakened  in  a 
school  by  the  writer.  The  play-ground  and  sides  of  the  streets  were 
carefully  searched  ior  beautiful  and  curious  specimens  of  stone ;  the 
bushes  gave  frequent  supplies  of  insects,  and  even  a  small  snake  was 
bottled.  All  these  were  brought  to  the  teacher  and  names  required* 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  course,  a  small  cabinet  of  insects 
and  minerals  would  be  produced.  Obsen^ation,  once  directed  in  this 
way,  awakened  a  new  interest  in  all  the  studies  pursued  by  the 
scholars.  It  is  true  that  some  opposition  might  be  raised  to  such  a 
course  by  some  misguided  parents  on  the  ground  of  taking  too  much 
time,  but  this  could  soon  be  overcome.  The  names  of  the  insects 
and  birds  of  a  community  would  be  learned.    The  hatching  9f  a  single 
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Gecropia  Moth  in  the  school-room,  would  send  each  child  home  with 
a  marvelous  tale  to  interest  the  parents.  The  bushes  at  home  and  on 
the  way  to  school  would  be  searched  for  other  cocoons.  Thought 
would  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  older  persons.  Soon  a  summer 
school-room  would  be  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  if  the  coUection 
continued  several  years,  it  might  become  the  pride  of  the  district. 
The  mind  is  cultivated  to  a  close  observation ;  a  reason  is  sought  for 
every  strange  phenomena ;  in  brief,  the  scholar  becomes  interested 
and  thinks  for  himself.  When  thought  is  awakened  on  one  subject, 
the  child  will  be  abetter  student  on  every  subject  undertaken. 

In  every  study  pursued  in  the  school-room  there  should  be  origin- 
al research.  This  would  give  real  pleasure.  The  mind  delights  in 
new  discoveries.  If  a  child  can  make  such  for  itself,  the  pleasure  is 
tenfold.  No  department  offers  more  inducements  or  pleasure  than 
the  study  of  the  Engli^  language.  Trench,  Marsh,  and  others,  have 
shown  us  that  much  histoiy  may  be  contained  in  a  single  word. 
The  study  is  not  beneath  the  wisest  minds,  nor  is  it,  in  some  of  its 
phases,  above  the  comprehension  of  the  school-boy.  The  question 
might  be  put  concerning  the  meaning  of  many  words,  and  the  changes 
in  their  significations  be  traced  through  different  periods.  Webster 
and  the  spelling-book  become  no  dry  vocabularies,  or  columns  of 
letters  without  beauty,  but  storehouses  of  pleasant  thought. 

By  this  method  geography  would  not  be  memorizing  pages  of 

names  and  attaching  them  to  certain  sheets  of  water  and  points  of 

land,  hut  investigating  the  system  of  the  world's  development,  the 

influence  of  the  climate,  mountains,  and  the  wind ;  there  would  be 

history  and  philosophy  connected  with  places ;  nations  would  move 

in  systems ;  and  the  world  be  the  grand  object  lesson  to  unfold  the 

Creator.    Then  this  study  would  seem  worthy  the  attention  of  riper 

years,  and  the  young  man,  on  leaving  school,  would  feel  that  he  has 

only  begun  his  life-woric.    " GeograpTiy,"  says  Guyot,  "ought  to  be 

something  different  from  a  •  mere  description.    It  should  not  only 

describe,  it  should  compare,  it  should  interpret,  it  should  rise  to  the 

how  and  the  wherefore  of  the  phenomena  which  it  describes.    It  is 

not  enough  for  it  coldly  to  anatomize  the  globe,  by  merely  taking 

cognizance  of  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  which  constitute 

it   It  must  endeavor  to  seize  those  incessant  mutual  actions  of  the 

different  portions  of  physical  nature  upon  each  other,  of  inorganic 
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nature  upon  organized  beings,  upon  man  in  particular,  and  upon  the 
successiye  development  of  human  societies ;  in  a  word,  studying  the 
reciprocal  action  of  all  these  forces,  the  perpetual  play  of  which 
constitutes  what  might  be  called  the  life  of  the  globe,  it  should,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  inquire  into  its  physiology.  To  understand  it 
in  any  other  way,  is  to  deprive  geography  of  its  vital  principle ;  is  to 
make  it  a  collection  of  partial,  unmeaning  facts ;  is  to  fasten  upon  it 
forever  that  character  of  dryness,  for  which  it  has  so  often  and  so 
justly  been  reproached.  For  what  is  dryness  in  a  science,  except  the 
absence  of  those  principles,  of  those  ideas,  of  those  general  results, 
by  which  well-constituted  minds  are  nurtured?'' 

By  this  same  method  of  producing  independent  thought  and 
research,  should  all  the  sciences  be  taught ;  searching  into  the  causes 
of  daily  phenomena,  and  reading  the  book  of  nature  which  is  a 
system  of  unmeaning  hieroglyphics  to  so  many. 

With  such  a  system  of  mental  drill,  the  district  school  would  be 
but  the  beginning  of  a  life-course  of  observation  and  thinking,  instead 
of  being  as  at  present  with  many,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  all 
real  study.  When  school-days  are  ended,  the  books  are  too  often 
placed  upon  the  shelf,  and  but  few  dim  recollections  of  the  ideas 
studied,  ever  haunt  the  mind  except  so  far  as  business  demands. 

The  words  are  often  uttered,  What  good  is  grammar  to  do  me? 
I  can  talk  well  enough  and  write  a  letter.  There  is  nothing  practical 
in  grammar.  This  mode  of  thinking  is  the  result  of  the  principle 
that  nothing  is  of  avail  to  a  person  but  what  he  can  memorize  and 
use  in  after  life.  The  false  opinion  can  be  eradicated  only  by  the 
teacher  showing  that  after  life  demands  a  strong  and  well-developed 
mind,  and  such  can  be  obtained  only  by  close  thinkiug  and  persistent 
application. 

The  true  theory  of  teaching  is  for  the  instructor  to  place  himself 
near  the  side  of  the  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  He  may 
have  one  foot  ahead  or  not,  but  he  must  have  a  firm  step,  a  keen  eye 
practiced  in  observing  landmarks,  and  a  hand  skillful  in  controUiog 
the  mind.  Each  science  should  be  presented  to  the  scholar  as  a 
mine,  from  which  he  may  bring  new  treasures,  and  which  possesses 
depths  beyond  those  ever  searched  by  man.  School-teaching  now 
becomes  no  dead  formality  of  going  over  text-books,  but  the  constant 
investigation  of  subjects ;  the  delving  into  new  mysteries  and  beauties. 
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On  this  same  principle,  too,  should  text-books  be  constructed,  lajring 
down  general  principles,  and  then  instead  of  pretending  to  exhaust 
a  subject,  lead  on  to  minute  investigation,  instilling  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  to  search  for  more  hidden  wealth.  Not  a 
single  department  of  knowledge  is  thought  by  learned  men  to  be 
fully  understood.  The  science  of  language  is  far  from  it.  No  text- 
book of  the^  writer's  acquaintance  presents  grammar  in  a  philosophi- 
cal form.  KerVs  notes  in  finest  print  are  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  book,  and  these  include  the  deepest  researches  in  the  language. 
Our  common  schools  need  a  text-book  on  grammar  that  will  present 
the  philosophical  principles  of  the  English  language,  and  then  the 
study  will  be  reduced  mostly  to  the  application  of  a  few  definitions 
and  rules.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  this  age  of  advancement, 
that  there  is  room  for  improving  all  the  branches  taught  in  common 
schools.  The  fact  should  ever  be  before  the  minds  of  the  teacher 
and  school-book  maker,  that  they  are  laying  the  foundation  stones, 
and  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  complete  the  structure.  The 
highest  success  of  the  teacher  is  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge ;  for  he  thus  imparts  an  impulse  which  will 
give  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  mind  as  long  as  the  mind  exists. 


D.   H.   H. 


WRITING   COMPOSITIONS. 

EvEBY  teacher,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  matter,  has 

learned  that  his  pupils  dread  and  dislike  to  write  compositions  more 

than  any  other  school  exetcisc ;  therefore,  every  means  is  resoited  to, 

to  evade  the  duty.    This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  pupil  knows 

not  what  to  write,  or  in  what  manner  to  express  his  thoughts  upon 

any  subject;  and  when  he  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duty,  he  is  very 

much  inclined  to  copy  from  some  book,  that  he  hopes  may  not  have 

been  seen  by  the  teacher,  and  thus,  for  once,  get  through  with  the 

dreaded  exercise.    Writing  compositions  with  this  class  of  pupils  is 

not  a  living,  practical  thing,  but  is  looked  upon  as  a  task  to  be  avoided 

if  possible,  or  at  least  to  be  accomplished  in  the  shortest  and  easiest 

way    If  the  writer  of  this  article  can  give  any  hints  that  may  be  of 

Qfle  to  the  fraternity  in  the  management  of  this  subject,  he  will  be 
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amply  repaid.    Of  coarse,  it  will  be  understood  that  these  remarks 
are  applicable  to  young  and  inexperienced  scholars  only. 

In  the  first  place,  this  dread  must  be  reraovdd,  and  a  love  for  the 
exercise  created  in  its  place.  This  being  done,  the  hardest  of  the 
battle  is  fought,  for  when  a  delight  in  an  exercise  is  created,  the  study 
and  practice  will  necessarily  follow.  How  can  this  be  accomplished? 
The  inventive  genius  of  true  teachers  will  find  out  different  methods 
to  accomplish  the  same  resalt.  This  article  will  not  deal  so  mudi  m 
theories  as  in  actual  experimental  practice ;  therefore!, 

*'  If  a  better  system's  thine, 
Impart  it  freely,  or  make  use  of  mine.*' 

I  have  to  deal  with  undisciplined  myids,  which  need  directing  and 
training ;  therefore,  I  do  not  expect  great  things.  My  school  is  a 
grammar  school,  the  pupils  range  in  age  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years. 
Two  classes  are  under  my  immediate  charge,  and  the  experiments  be- 
low were  tried  with  these  two  classes. 

One  of  these  classes  average  about  twelve  and  one-half  years  old. 
When  this  class  had  completed  South  America  in  their  geography, 
that  is,  had  recited  the  map  questions,  and  had  committed,  recited, 
and  reviewed,  as  required,  the  physical  and  political  geography  of 
the  countries  as  laid  down  in  the  text-book,  for  a  further  review  I 
gave  them  a  written  exercise  occasionally  instead  of  recitation.  The 
first  subject  given  was  "  The  geographical  position  of  South  Amer- 
ica." This  was  purposely  short  and  easy,  for  this  they  had  learned 
firom  their  books,  but  they  were  fuither  advised  to  consult  other  geog- 
raphies, gazetteers,  or  any  book  that  could  give  them  any  additioual 
information.  As  this  was  the  first  written  exercise  of  this  class  under 
my  charge,  they  were  instructed  Aoto  to  write.  Correct  spelling,  fair 
penmanship,  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  the  simpler  i-ules  for 
punctuation,  a  proper  margin  to  be  used,  and  various  other  thmgs  re* 
quired,  were  all  explained  and  insisted  upon.  It  was  a  new  thing 
with  this  class,  and  the  result  was  very  satis&ctory.  The  mountain 
systems,  the  river  systems,  soil,  climate,  productions,  inhabitants,  &ci- 
na  and  flora,  etc.,  were  all  taken  as  subjects  for  written  exerdses  at 
different  times,  until  in  due  time  a  complete  review  of  South  America 
had  been  written  by  the  class.  An  examination  of  the  Zeroises  of 
this  class  demonstrates  the  fact  that  these  young  minds  read  and 
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tlioiigfat  mnch  aboat  the  subjects  of  their  papers,  and  as  evidence  that 
they  liked  the  exercise,  the  same  class  desired  to  review  Earope  in 
the  same  manner. 

To  an  older  class  this  question  was  proposed:  "Why  is  Asiatic 
Taii:ey  the  most  interesting  country  on  the  globe  ?  A  few  sugges- 
tive hints  were  given  to  the  class  that  many  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  Bible  happened  in  this  country,  etc.,  and  not  a  single  member 
of  the  dass  failed  in  preparing  an  exercise  of  considerable  length  and 
merit  Again,  one  day  I  called  my  school  to  order  just  before  its 
dose,  and  remarked  to  them  that  I  would  read  a  short  story  in  verse, 
and  they  must  reproduce  it  in  their  own  language  three  days  after. 
I  required  close  attention,  and  read  Saxe's  humorous  poem,  "  The  Dap- 
ple Mare^"  to  as  attentive  an  audience  as  ever  listened  to  a  reader.  One 
or  two  of  the  school  were  absent  at  the  reading,  but  they  came  to 
me  afterward  and  requested  the  article  to  be  read  to  them,  that  they 
might  take  part  in  the  exercise.  When  the  day  came,  not  a  single 
scholar  was  unprepared,  but  all  had  written  the  exercise  as  required. 
I  do  not  think  one  of  the  school  had  ever  seen  the  poem.  When  a 
dass  of  fifty  scholars  will  all  voluntarily  perform  an  exercise  of  this 
kind  that  is  not  required  by  the  school-board,  but  only  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  teacher,  it  must  be  that  the  dread  and  dislike  of  writing 
compositions  has  been  removed. 

If  a  teacher  is  not  willing  to  work,  he  should  not  adopt  this  plan. 
These  frequent  written  exercises  will  require  a  great  deal  of  care. 
They  are  &alty  in  language,  in  spelling,  in  writing,  and  in  variou* 
particulars,  and  will  need  very  many  corrections  to  be  made,  but  we 
most  remember  no  excellence  can  be  obtained  except  by  great  labor. 

If  scholars  of  this  age  are  left  to  themselves,  they  will  invariably 
select  some  stereotyped  subject  for  their  theme.  Spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  will  each  have  its  turn  \dth  the  regularity  of  the 
seasons  themselves.  The  virtues  and*  vices  will  receive  attention, 
occasionally  sandwiched  by  ** flowers,"  "babbling  brooks,"  or  "singing 
birds,"  and  hardly  an  original  thought  or  expression  will  be  used  by 
the  pupils.  But  once  get  them  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  subjects 
connected  with  their  lessons,  or  interest  them  to  give  a  description  of 
some  transaction  familiar  to  them,  and  they  will  step  out  of  the  former 
style  and  frequently  surprise  the  teachers  with  their  productions.  Ask 
them  to  write  an  advertisement  announcing  the  sale  of  their  school- 
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house  at  public  auction,  or,  what  is  still  better,  hang  a  picture  in  your 
school-room,  and  ask  each  pupil  to  write  out  the  story  of  the  picture. 
Give  them  general  hints  freely;  don't  fear  that  you  may  help  too 
much,  for  '<  children  of  a  larger  growth  ^  than  our  pupils  can  testify 
how  hard  it  is  to  write.  s.  £•  k. 


OBJECT  LESSON". 

To  the  readers  of  previous  numbers  of  the  Joubnal,  no  excuse 
need  be  offered  for  presenting  a  report  of  an  *'  object  lesson,"  *', their 
value  "  and  importance  having  been  so  ably  discussed  in  the  article    | 
on  that  subject  from  the  ^  National  Teacher." 

Lessons,  like  the  following,  upon  the  different  ^'qualities"  can  be 
given  to  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  great  advan- 
tage resulting  therefrom  will  be  manifested  in  their  improved  language. 
Little  children,  who  have  received  such  lessons  will  be  heard  in  their 
play,  refusing  one  thing  because  it  is  not  flexible  enough;  asking  for 
something  which  is  adhesive^  that  they  may  the  better  prepare  for 
another  game ;  talking  intelligently  of  other  things  as  being  combu^ 
tible  or  transparent  or  brittle^  &c.  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Surely  no 
one  will  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  such  a  choice  of  words 
for  the  expression  of  a  child's  ideas. 

LESSON. 

Point,    To  develop  idea  of,  and  give  term  absorbent. 
Matter.    The  sponge  is  absorbent,  because  it  absorbs  or  takes  up 
the  water. 

Method,  Teacher,  having  brought  before  the  children  a  sponge, 
and  a  saucer  containing  a  very  little  water  (only  so  much  as  the 
sponge  would  easily  absorb),  ^btains  from  the  children  the  names  of 
the  different  articles  with  which  she  has  to  work,  questioning  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Tr,  What  have  1  here  ?  Ch,  A  saucer,  with  water 
in  it.  Tr,  And  what  is  this  which  I  hold  in  my  hand?  Ch,  A 
sponge.  Tr,  Feel  of  the  sponge.  What  can  you  say  of  it?  Ch, 
It  is  dry.  Teacher,  putting  the  sponge  into  the  water,  calls  dose 
attention  of  children  by  saying,  ^Notice  and  see  what  I  do.  Tell  me 
what  I  have  done."     Ch,  Put  sponge  into  saucer.     Tr.  Yes,  but 
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what  did  you  tell  me  before  was  in  the  saucer?  Ch,  Water.  Tr. 
Then  what  might  you  say  I  did?  Ch.  Pnt  the  sponge  into  the 
water.  Tr.  Now  watch  and  see  what  I  do.  What  have  I  done  ? 
Ch.  Took  sponge  out  of  the  water.  T^r.  Feel  of  the  sponge  and 
tell  me  what  you  notice  now.  Ch.  It  is  wet.  TV.  Look  at  saucer 
and  tell  me  what  you  notice.  Ch.  The  water  is  all  gone.  Tr. 
Where  is  it  gone?  Ch.  Into  the  sponge.  Tr.  Then  if  the  water 
has  gone  into  the  sponge,  what  can  you  say  of  the  sponge  ?  Ch. 
The  sponge  took  up  the  water  or  takes  up  the  water.  Tr.  Who 
knows  what  we  might  say  instead  of  ^  takes  up  the  water,''  and 
mean  just  the  same?  If  children  cannot  tell,  teacher  gives  term 
absorbs^  and  children  using  it  repeat,  ^  The  sponge  absorbs  the  water." 
Tr.  If  the  sponge  absorbs  the  water,  what  can  we  say  now  of  the 
qponge  ?  It  is  what  ?  Children,  or  teacher  give  the  term  absorbent. 
TV.  Now  tell  me  all  you  have  learned.  Children  repeat  the  ^  matter," 
"The  sponge  is  absorbent  because  it  absorbs  or  takes  up  the  water." 

APPLICATION. 

Tr.  Tell  me  something  else  that  is  absorbent.  Ch.  Cloth.  Tr. 
Why?  Ch.  Because  it  takes  up  the  water.  .Tr.  Tell  me  all  about 
it,  and  use  the  other  word  that  we  learned.  Ch.  Cloth  is  absorbent 
because  it  absorbs  or  takes  up  the  water.  Tr.  Tell  me  something 
else  that  is  absorbent.  Ch.  Sun.  Tr.  Why  do  you  think  that  the 
sun  is  absorbent?  Ch.  Because  if  we  should  pnt  some  water  out 
doors  in  a  pan,  in  a  little  while  the  sun  would  take  it  all  up.  Tr. 
Tes;  but  tell  me  where  the  water  went  that  the  sponge  took  up. 
Ch.  Into  the  sponge.  Tr.  Now,  where  would  the  water  go  that  the 
8nn  took  up  ?  Ch.  Into  the  clouds.  Tr.  Yes ;  the  water  that  the 
Ban  took  up  would  go  into  the  clouds  instead  of  sun.  So  we  will  not 
«ay  now  that  the  sun  is  absorbent,  but  learn  something  else  about 
that  some  other  day.  Children  give  many  other,  examples  until 
the  teacher  is  sure  the  children  understand  and  can  use  the  term 
intelligently. 

P.  S.    The  above  is  an  actual  object  lesson  as  the  children  gave  it 
to  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  in  Maine.  o.  a.  p. 
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SCHOOL  PAPERS  NO.  2. 

Inplitknck  of  School-rooms. — "When  it  is  remembered,"  says 
Charles  Northend,  "That  children  are  educated  and  influenced  by 
what  they  see,  as  well  as  by  what  they  hear,  it  would  seem  very  im- 
portant to  have  the  surroundings  of  childhood's  days  pleasant  and 
attractire.  Especially  should  this  be  ti*ue  of  the  school-house  in 
which  the  little  ones  receive-  their  eai'liest  school  impressions.  The 
spot  itself  should  be  one  of  Nature's  loveliest,— one  that  will  be  invit- 
ing to  the  eye.  The  school-room  should  be  constructed  with  particn* 
lar  reference  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children.  The 
walls  should  be  covered  with  maps,  mottoes,  paintings,  and  drawings; 
and  if  a  case  could  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  such  objects  of 
interest  as  the  children,  or  others  may  bring  to  the  school-room,  it 
will  prove  an  additional  attraction,  and  prove  truly  valuable  in  con- 
nection with  those  valuable  object  lessons,  which  should  occupy  so 
prominent  a  part  of  instruction  in  primary  schools,  and  in  the  early 
school-days  of  children." 

Much  of  the  benefit  of  school  instruction  depends  upon  the  place 
where  that  instruction  is  given  and  received.  Place  a  teacher  in  a 
ruinous,  tumble-down  shanty,  with  scholars  to  instruct,  where  the  sur* 
roundings  are  more  suggestive  of  cattle-pens  than  of  a  school-room, 
and  with  the  discomfort  and  utter  want  of  convenience,  and  of  at- 
tractiveness or  utility,  and  the  school  will  be,  generally,  what  we  ex- 
pect  from  such  untoward  circumstances  and  unfavorable  auspices,  a 
failure.  A  failure  of  its  high  capabilities,  and  from  what  it  might  be. 
A  loss  of  money,  time,  and  talent.  A  foolish  expenditure  and  an  un- 
wise  project.    An  anomaly, — a  sign-board  on  the  road  of  wrong. 

Put  the  same  teacher  and  pupils  in  a  neat,  trim,  attractive,  conven- 
ient  school-room,  where  the  eye  is  delighted  with  pleasing  harmony 
of  color,  proportion,  light,  and  shade ;  wherecomfort  and  convenience, 
are  abiding  guests ;  and  the  school  will  be  a  success  as  generally  as  it 
will  be  a  failure  in  one  of  the  opposite  class.  Why  ?  The  school- 
room itself  is  an  educator,  beyond  its  comfort  and  utility  of  conven- 
ience. It  has  its  expression ;  its  impress  is  left  deep  in  the  plastic 
souls  of  the  children ;  its  influence,  its  peculiar  type,  is  potent  for 
good  or  evil,  and  will  extend  its  impress  down  the  tide  of  future 
years. 
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Its  shape,  style,  aspects,  general  looks,  and  location  have  each  their  • 
weight  and  significance.  These  impressions  are  not  wholly  confined 
to  those  of  tender  years.  We  all  feel  impressed  with  the  shape,  size, 
looks,  and  expression  of  any  structure.  We  hear  the  expressions  often 
"Oh,  what  a  pleasant  room  I "  or  "What  a  gloomy  den  that  room  is ! "  * 
did  we  ever  think  how  mnch  more  sensitive  our  children  are  to  these 
impressions  than  we  are  ?  We  are  apt  to  say  of  our  schooUhouses, 
•That  they  are  *  good  enough ' "  when  we  should  use  our  best  endeav- 
ors to  have  them  ^just  rightP  "  Good  enough  "  implies  a  fault,  and, 
Hke  charity,  "  covers  a  multitude  of  errors."  **  Oood  enough  "  would 
tie  ns  hand  and  foot,  and  bar  future  progress  from  our  way.  It  would 
remain  stationary,  while  ^just  right^  pushes  on  to  new  conquests  and 
triumphs. 

Pabknts  should  Visit  Schools. — There  is  not  a  class  of  people 
in  the  world,  or  a  profession  in  the  wide  universe,  that  people  place 
so  much  implicit  conndence  in,  and  talk  about  so  unreasonably,  as  the 
instructors  of  youth.  They  intrust  their  children  to  their  care  at  a 
tender  age,  and  all  through  the  forming,  fixing  period  of  mental  de- 
relopment,  in  very  many  instances,  without  ever  forming  the  ac- 
qoaintance  of  the  teacher  to  whom  they  are  intrusted.  They  would 
not  thus  trust  their  flocks  and  herds,  would  not  trust  their  houses  and 
lands,  and  yet  how  much  more  precious  a  treasure  do  they  thus  con- 
fide. It  comes  of  a  thoughtlessness  that  is  to  be  deplored,  of  a  care- 
lessness that  is  ofttimes  little  less  than  criminal.  It  is  not  because  they 
do  not  love  their  children  as  they  ought,  it  is  from  no  want  of  natu- 
ral affection,  but  sheer  neglect  of  this  onerous  duty,  j^n  unthinking 
ease  to  be  heartily  condemned. 

Yet  let  the  least  discord  arise,  let  but  the  whispering  of  some  med- 
dlbg  busybody  reach  their  ear,  and  how  willing  to  credit,  how  easily 
prejudiced,  how  forward  to  condemn  are  these  same  negligent  parents. 
How  prone  to  seek  for  defects,  to  give  sanction  and  credence  to  ill* 
report  of  the  school,  to  lend  their  influence  upon  the  wrong  side,  and 
to  throw  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way. 

Parents  should  visit  the  schools  to  ascertain  their  actual  state,  and 
their  duties  in  this  direction ;  to  cheer  up  the  teacher's  heart  by 
their  presence  and  words  of  encouragement;  to  encourage  the  pu- 
pb  by  their  personal  example;  to  show  them  they  have  interest 
enoQgh  to  visit  them,  and  listen  to  their  recitations  and  efibrts.    It 
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goes  a  great  deal  further  than  empty  words,  it  shows  a  right  spirit,  a 
personal  interest,  a  live  regard  for  the  school  and  its  welfiire.  Pa-* 
rents  by  visiting  schools,  get  ideas  of  their  own ;  prejudices  are  rooted 
oat ;  they  become  interested,  and  are  better  fitted  to  act  their  part, 
^  and  to  back  up  the  teacher's  efforts. 

It  brings  teacher  and  parent  into  immediate,  83rmpathetic  contact 

upon  the  field  of  labor.    It  gives  new  impulses  to  all,  and  creates  a 

good  understanding  between  all  parties  concerned.    Parents,  both  the 

athers  and  the  mothers,  need,  to  visit  the  schools;  I  need  make  no 

long  arguments  here  to  show  tfieir  utility ;  it  is  apparent  to  all,  yet 

how  very  few  instances  of  parental  visitation  of  schools  decors  in  the 

whole  State.    Were  the  time  and  effort  expended  ybr,  that  is  in  many 

places  used  against  the  schools,  we  should  see  a  vast  improving.    A 

revolution  in  fact. 

Faith  is  made  manifest  by  works;  tmth  by  application;  it  is  im 
vain  that  citizens  protest  ^^I  am  interested  in  the  schools,  I  do  all  I 
can  for  their  prosperity  and  success,''  when  not  one  day  of  the  year 
sees  them  within  the  school-house  walls,  visiting  them  for  enooorage- 
ment,  for  instruction,  and  for  example.  If  we  mean  anything  by  our 
high-sounding  boasts  of  interest  in  public  education,  let  as  manifest 
it  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  and  of  the  two  let  ua  have  the 
example  first.  It  is  no  excuse  that  you  are  strangers  to  the  school- 
room, that  your  education  is  limited,  that  your  time  is  occupied. 
'*  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  j.  w.  lano. 


^      ON  TEACHING  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THB%rst  step  is  to  divide  the  work  into  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms ;  writing  these  in  a  column  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  blackooard,  at  some  distance  apart,  bracing  them  off  for  their 
subdivisions.  Then  give  the  best  and  most  concise  definitions  to  be 
found,  of  the  several  kingdoms  thus  given,  for  the  students  to  note 
down  and  memorize ;  explaining  each  one  until  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood. Then  pass  an  object,  as  a  bone,  a  leaf^  or  a  pebble,  to  some 
individual  in  the  class,  requiring  him  to  determine  to  which  of  the 
kingdoms  it  belongs,  and  to  give  his  reasons  firom  the  definitioDi 
given ;  the  class  to  correct,  if  he  is  in  error.    Continae  this  work  till 
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eTorj  member  of  the  claw  clearly  nnderstanda  the  diviaions  thua 
&r  made.  Then  put  into  the  handa  of  each  student,  a  mixed  colleo- 
tioa  of  apeeimena  comprising  aeyeral  representatives  of  each  kingdom 
named  aboye^  no  two  collections  containing  the  same  specimens; 
and  require  them  to  return  them  at  the  next  lecture,  assorted  with 
reference  to  the  kingdoms  to  which  thej  belong,  and  their  opinions 
aod  reaaona  for  thua  assorting  them,  to  be  written  out  as  fully  as 
po8»ble  from  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  already  possess. 

I  know  this  method  of  teaching  requires  a  large  supply  of  speci- 
mens, but  such  a  collection  will  grow  wonderfully  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  who  ia  enthusiastic  in  his  work.  One  great  object  of  this 
method  is,  to  oultiyate  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  students,  so  that 
they  will,  in  after  life,  see  everything  in  nature  around  them,  and  not 
go  through  the  world,  as  so  many  do,  with  their  eyes  closed  to  every 
word  and  picture  on  the  pages  of  the  great  book  of  nature.  Another 
great  object  is  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  facalties,  by  weighing  and 
balancing  probabilities,  and  drawing  conclusions ;  and  still  another 
object  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  express  his  conclusions  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner;  and,  to  this  end,  I  would  frequently  examine  the 
class,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  and  make  the  examinations  cover 
the  entire  ground  gone  over,  and  so  searching,  as  to  show  to  the 
teacher  every  point  where  there  is  the  slightest  deficiency  in  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  any  one,  and  thus  lead  him  to  review  those 
particular  points  with  the  class,  again  and  again,  until  they  are  fully 
understood. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  lecture,  after  the  examination  and 
criticism  of  their  respective  papers  on  the  objects  given  them  for 
classification,  I  would  review  them  orally  on  the  substance  of  the 
preceding  lecture,  answering  any  questions  they  may  have  on  their 
work  thua  &r;  and  I  would,  as  much  as  possible,  encourage  them  to 
adc  questions,  and  revive  the  curiosity  of  childhood  to  aa  great  an 
extent  as  possible. 

After  feeling  assured  that  they  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  a  criti- 
cs knowledge  of  the  kingdoms  above  named,  proceed  to  the  snbdi- 
Tirions,  giving  a  few  dry  propositions  to  note  down  as  before,  fully 
eiplaining  each  in  its  turn ;  and  then  add  these  to  the  work  previously 
given  on  the  board,  that  they  may  see  as  well  as  hear  it ;  and  thus  a 
doable  impression  will  be  made  on  their  minds. 
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After  fully  explalniDg  and  illustrating  the  subdivisions,  proceed  as 
before,  putting  into  their  hands  a  mass  of  specimens  selected  from 
each  of  the  sub-kingdoms,  but  all  mixed  together;  different  bones  of 
different  animals ;  a  variety  of  insects,  and  parts  of  insects ;  cral)8 
and  lobsters;  varieties  of  shells,  recent  and  fossil,  land  and  marine; 
different  varieties  of  sponges,  etc., — ^such  a  collection  as  will  test  the 
knowledge  of  the  student,  and  require  him  to  use  his  reasoning 
faculties,  but  will  not  be  beyond  his  ability  to  assort. 

Returning  to  the  classification  on  the  blackboard,  I  would  add, 
against  the  proper  bracing,  the  divisions  next  below  the  subdivisions; 
^ving,  as  before,  the  definitions  to  be  noted  and  memorized, 
illustrating  and  explaining  minutely  the  characteristics  of  each ;  acd 
so  on  through  the  whole  work  laid  out,  testing  the  class  frequently 
by  erasing  from  the  board  the  classification  thus  far  given,  and 
requiring  some  member  to  reproduce  it  from  memory,  and  give  the 
definitions  of  the  terms,  the  class  correcting  any  error. 

In  all  this  work,  the  class  should  be  carried  as  fast,  and  only  as  fiist 
as  they/u%  and  thoroughly  understand ;  and  this  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  maturity  and  general  knowledge  of  the  students. 

I  would,  at  this  point,  perhaps,  put  into  the  hands  of  each  student 
some  simple  shell,  pecten,  clam,  or  muscle,  something  of  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  a  drawing,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
require  a  careful  examination,  to  present  in  the  drawing  the  details 
of  surface  structure.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  much  as  those  not 
accustomed  to  any  kind  of  drawing  could  do,  at  the  first  attempt,  to 
make  a  simple  outline  of  the  shell,  adding  more  and  more  of  the 
details  at  each  attempt. 

I  think  every  naturalist  will  agree  with  me,  that,  if  this  plan  is 
followed  up  with  the  more  complex  classes  of  objects,  after  condder- 
able  skill  has  been  acquired  with  the  simpler  ones,  a  more  accurate 
and  minute  knowledge  of  the  object  will  be  gained,  than  in  any  other 
way ;  and  the  perceptive  faculties  will  be  developed  more  fully  than 
by  any  other  means. 

Then,  if  to  this  be  added  a  written  description  of  each  object 
figured,  the  student  will  improve,  not  only  in  habits  of  close  observsr 
tion,  but  also  will  be  gaining  a  proficiency  in  imparting  his  knowledge 
to  others,  in  the  clearest  and  most  concise  manner, — an  accomplish- 
ment much  to  be  desired. 


f^ 
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I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  minute  study  of  objects  in 
natural  history.  If  all  the  objects  I  have  ever  studied  had  been  held 
up  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  for  me  to  gaze  at  from  afar,  and  I  could 
have  had  no  further  access  to  them,  my  zeal  would  have  been  very 
much  chilled.  I  would,  therefore,  offer  this  suggestion  to  those 
preparing  cabinets  for  specimens  in  institutions  of  learning,  that  they 
be  arranged  in  some  way  that  the  students  may  have  ready  access  to 
Uiem,  to  study  them  closely  and  minutely,  and  as  long  as  they  choose ; 
fcf  I  know  I  have  the  deepest  interest  in  those  objects  which  I  have 
spent  the  most  time  on,  and  have  studied  the  most  minutely. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  organize  parties,  at  times,  to  go  out  with  the 
teacher  or  by  themselves  to  certain  locaUties,  to  collect  various  speci- 
mens, in  order  to  induce  habits  of  observing  under  what  circumstances 
and  conditions  plants  and  animals  grow ;  and  here  their  geographical 
distribution,  as  well  as  the  localities  of  minerals,  may  be  taught. 

When  the  student,  taught  in  this  way,  meets  with  some  unknown 
object  in  nature,  some  such  questioning  as  the  following  will  go  on  in 
his  mind :  "  Is  it  alive  ?  "  "  Has  it  ever  been  alive  ?  "  ^  Is  it  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  ?  "  This  being  determined,  he  drops  as  much  of 
the  classification  as  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  object,  and 
follows  it  up  till  he  has  either  determined  what  it  is,  or  till  he  has 
carried  it  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge ;  and  this  done,  he  will 
hardly  fail  to  obtain  the  needed  information  from  some  source  or  other ; 
after  which  he  is  better  prepared  than  before  to  investigate  another 
object 

A  very  desirable  faculty  to  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  now, 
is  the  power  of  generalizing  the  mass  of  facts  he  may  have.  For 
instance,  he  observes  that  certain  fish  inhabit  certain  waters,  and  are 
not  found  elsewhere ;  that  certain  animals  are  found  only  in  certain 
localities,  and  so  of  birds  and  plants.  Now,  if  he  remains  a  mere 
depositary  of  these  facts,  and  cgntinues  so  through  life,  he  is  a  mere 
cyclopedia,  and  is  worthless  only  as  such ;  but  if  the  teacher  draws 
him  oat  to  inquire  into  these  things,  and  to  search  out  their  causes, 
holding  him  in  check  when  he  jumps  at  hasty  conclusions,  he  will 
npidly  improve  in  generalizing,  and  in  discriminating  between  true 
and  Mse  conclusions.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  great  aim  of  the 
teacher,  so  to  train  and  improve  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
student,  as  to  make  him  an  independent  and  self-reliant  thinker. 


«$ 
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putting  into  his  hands  tools  to  work  with,  rather  than  timber  to  work 
np  without  tdols.  The  world  is  full  of  timber,  and  if  you  have  made 
a  skillful  workman,  and  supplied  him  with  a  complete  set  of  tools,  he 
will  find  the  timber  and  work  it  to  advantage.  * 


WRITING  m  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  in  our  common  schools  in  the  country,  that  the  masses  obtain 
all  they  learn  of  writing,  and  facts  prove  that  very  few  of  such 
become  good  writers.  If  all  who  engage  as  teachers  are  expected  to 
teach  in  this  department,  then  comes  in  the  safe  maxim,  '*  Whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  in  the  best  way.'*  Here  comes 
in  the  oft-repeated  inquiry,  How  shall  I  teach  ?  If  teachers  are 
good  writers,  no  doubt  the  best  way  is  to  write  the  copies,  and  thos 
adapt  them  to  the  capacity  of  their  scholars ;  but  if  they  feel  incom- 
petent to  do  this  work,  then  the  various  published  systems  are  before 
them,  and  an  opportunity  of  selecting  such  numbers  as  the  wants  of 
the  class  demand.  If  writing  is  taught  at  all,  it  should  have  a  time 
set  apart  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  receive  special  attention. 
Especially  should  beginners  receive  watchful  care ;  for  if  ever  scholars 
demand  special  attention,  it  is  in  their  first  lessons.  Here  they  form 
habits  which  last  through  life.  Great  assistance  may  be  given  by  black- 
board instruction.  A  judicious  teacher  can  help  the  scholars  more 
with  explanations  here  than  they  could  get  from  the  finest  pngravings. 

"  Soanda  which  address  the  ear 
Are  lost,  and  die  in  one  short  hour; 
But  those  which  strike  the  eye 
Live  lonjc  upon  the  mind. 
The  faithful  sight  engraves 
The  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light." 

Scholars  are  inclined  to  go  over  too  much  ground,  with  too  liUle 
attention;  are  often  allowed  to  write  when  and  how  they  please, 
and  as  much  or  little  as  suits  their  own  fancy.  ^  Not  how  much,  bat 
how  well,"  is  a  motto  worthy  a  place  in  every  school-room.  And 
the  teacher  who  expects  to  succeed,  must  insist  on  scholars  spending 
much  time  on  a  little  variety.  Much  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
the  principles  and  movements.    Drill  exercises  on  waste  paper,  upon 
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Bueh  letters  or  elements  as  freqaentlytaccur,  will  give  scholars  bold- 
ness, confidence,  and  a  love  for  the  basiness,  without  which  none  will 
succeed.  Very  much  of  the  beaaty  in  writing  depends  on  good  taste 
in  shading.  No  two  shaded  lines  should  ever  come  together  in 
capitals,  and  only  t,  d,  and  p,  of  the  small  letters  should  be  heavily  . 
shaded.  The  d  and  t  should  be  two-thirds  the  height  of  looped 
letters;  the  p  and  f,  half  abore  the  line;  looped  letters  should 
correspond  with  capitals  in  height,  should  be  two-thirds  their  length, 
looped,  and  of  equal  slope  and  length  above  and  below  the  ruling. 
The  indirect  oval  stem  of  A,  F,  S,  <kc.,  finishes  at  half  the  height  of 
the  letter,  and  the  direct  oval  of  C,  E,  and  letters  of  same  class, 
should  be  half  their  height.  The  B,  P,  and  R  are  preferred  for 
business  when  made  with  one  motion.  The  plainest  possible  style  of 
letters  is  the  best  for  business.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  display 
or  fiourish  will  pass  for  merit. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  teachers  who  expect  to  be  successful  in  this 
department,  must  have  a  love  for  the  business;  and  if  by  patient 
perseverance  on  their  part  they  can  awaken  energy^  eamestneaej  and 
enlhwiasm  among  the  scholars,  they  will  be  sure  of  success. 

J.  p. 


RELATION  OF  TEACHER  AND  SCHOLAR.  • 

This  is  good  advice  from  the  lUinois  Teacher : 

The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  must  be  of  a  pleasant 
character.  The  teacher  must  have  power  over  his  pupils.  But  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  a  power  that  operates  by  appeal  to  the  higher 
motives, — ^  power  that  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  enlisting  on  its 

side  the  best  internal  forces  of  the  soul.    To  educate  a  child  in  the 

« 

highest  sense,  we  must  secure  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  his  own 
convictions  and  faculties.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 
a  child  who  regards  him  with  repugnance  or  dislike.  In  such  a  case 
the  mind  braces  itself  against  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
There  is  an  instinctive  closing  of  every  avenue  into  it.  A  cordiality 
of  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  absolutely  necessary.  With- 
oat  it,  the  teacher's  wi^  is  obstructed  by  a  constant  resistance.  With 
it,  he  finds  himself  invited  on  and  powerfully  helped. 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


The  term  ^  Graded,"  as  applied  to  schools,  means  little  else  than 
'^  Classified  -^  technically  it  means,  also,  that  the  classes  are  separated, 
and  placed  one  or  more  under  separate  teachers.  The  teacher  who, 
in  a  school  of  fifty  pupils,  separates  hb  little  ones  of  five  and  six 
years  into  a  class  by  themselves,  for  learning  their  alphabet  together, 
and  forms  another  class  of  seven  and  eight  years,  for  exercises  togeth- 
er in  more  advanced  reading,  and  in  numbers,  and  so  on  grouping  his 
pupils  of  nearly  the  same  attainments,  so  that  they  recite  together, 
as  really  grades  his  school,  though  not  so  perfectly,  perhaps,  as  is  done 
in  a  city  of  five  thousand  scholars,  where,  when  classified,  the  differ- 
ent classes  or  grades  are  placed  in  different  rooms,  and  under  differ- 
ent teachers.  Any  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  grading  the 
city  schools,  or  the  schools  of  a  village,  or  of  any  thickly  settled  ru* 
ral  district,  where  are  more  pupils  than  can  properly  be  placed  under 
one  teacher,  are  equally  valid  against  classifying  the  school  of  fifty 
scholars,  while  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  met  in  classifying  the 
school  of  fifty  are  really  more  formidable  than  in  grading  a  much 
larger  number. 

It  is  our  present  purpose  to  urge  the  necessity  of  classifying  schol- 
ars in  all  our  schools,  and  of  separating  th^  grades  when  it  can  be 
done,  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  most  practicable  means  of  affectbg 
it.  A^types  of  most  of  the  schools  in  our  State,  we  will  select  two  lo- 
calities, each  contained  within  a  radias  of  two  miles,  including  one  or 
more  districts,  or,  with  a  slight  additional  extent  in  one  or  two  direc- 
tions, embracing  a  whole  town.  The  first  locality  contains,  we  may 
suppose,  in  all  but  fifty  included  within  the  ages  entitling  them  to  the 
privilege  of  attending  school,  and  on  an  average  not  mor^  than  thir- 
ty in  school.  The  locality  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  united  with  any 
other  district.  Its  schools  would  in*the  summer  months  be  placed  un- 
der a  female  teacher,  and  generally  this  would  be  the  better  course 
for  the  entire  school  year,  though  in  some  such  schools  a  male  teach- 
er is  required  for  the  winter  months.  The  school  can  be  kept  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  year,  and  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  should  con- 
spire to  make  the  most  of  it, — ^to  economize  in  the  highest  degree  its 
brief  period.  No  two.  pupils  can  be  expected  to  be  of  precisely  the 
same  age,  natural  abilities,  or  attainments,  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
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make  as  many  classes  as  there  are  pupils  in  school,  and  three  or  four 
times  as  many  recitations  or  exercises  each  day.  This  vould  really 
be  an  ungraded  school,— a  school  without  any  classification  whatever. 
The  time  the  teacher  could  bestow  on  each  individual  would  be  so 
brief  that  it  would  be  practically  wasted,  and  the  time  of  his  schol- 
m  likewise.  In  most  rural  schools  much  time  is  now  lost  by  thus 
minutely  dividing  it.  To  avoid  this  waste,  teachers  should  reduce 
their  classes  to  the  least  possible  number.  Whenever  recitations  or 
exercises  are  so  conducted  as  to  embrace  the  largest  possible  number 
in  school,  and  especially  when  so  conducted  as  to  reach  each  individ- 
ual as  effectively  as  could  be  done  were  each  reciting  alone,  and  even 
more  so,  then  the  teacher  is  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  economy 
in  the  use  of  time.  The  success  of  every  teacher  in  such  a  school  as 
we  are  considering,  and  of  such  are  most  of  the  schools  of  our  State 
at  the  present  time,  will  depend  largely  upon  his  tact  at  classification, 
— his  ability  to  group  his  scholars,  to  rightly  divide  his  time  among 
his  classes  by  bestowing  the  proper  amount  upon  each  exercise,  to 
hold  his  scholars  attentively  to  the  work  when  reciting  in  classes, — 
and  upon  his  giving  to  each  class  the  proper  time  for  study  as  well  as 
for  recitation,  and  upon  his  holding  each  individual  responsible,  what- 
erer  may  be  the  size  of  the  class,  for  his  work  in  both  study  and  rec- 
itation. No  other  qualification  or  effort  of  a  teacher  will  compensate 
for  a  failure  to  classify  his  school  properly,  nor  for  a  want  of  ability  to 
handle  his  classes  with  adroitness  and  precision  when  fonned.  The 
ability  to  do  both  is  partly  natural,  and  partly  to  be  gained  by  study, 
observation,  and  experience.  Teachers  will  find  careful  perusal  of  the 
a  little  work  just  published,  on  ^  The  Classification  of  Schools,"  by 
C.  B.  Stetson,  Esq.,  school  committee  for  Androscoggin  county,  of 
great  value  in  the  proper  classification  and  Ihanagement  of  such 
schools.  We  do  not  know  where  else  so  much  information,  and  so 
many  valuable  suggestions  can  be  found  upon  this  subject,  and  with- 
in so  narrow  a  compass.  I  cannot  do  better  in  this  connection  than 
to  refer  to  it.' 

The  teacher  who  forms  large  classes,  and  manages  them  well,  mul- 
tiplies his  time.  Parents  often  object  to  having  their  child,  who  has 
been  over  so  nrnchy  classed  with  those  who  have  been  over  so  little. 
Often  this  classification  is  quite  as  well  for  the  child,  but  sometimes 
the  teacher  is  obliged,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  to  put  together  those 
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for  whose  special  good  he  woald  gladly  hear  separate.  Still,  in  tliifl 
ungraded  school,  every  one  commends  a  classification  which  strikes 
an  accurate  balance  between  individual  needs,  and  the  greatest  goed 
of  the  whole  school.  The  demands  of  psirticular  scholars  are  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  but  the  good  of  the  whole  must  control.  When  well 
classed,  this  school  of  thirty  is  to  all  intents  a  graded  school.  The 
grading  has  been  made  as  exact  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  it 
is  wise  to  go.  When  possible,  those  of  unequal  attiunments  are  sep- 
arated ;  but  when  practicable,  they  have  been  brought  together.  Oat- 
side  pressure,  and  a  desire  to  accommodate  individuals,  will  lead  a 
teacher  to  multiply  his  classes  further  than  his  judgment  will  approve, 
without  taking  into  account  the  want  of  uniformity  in  books,  which 
is  often  found  to  interfere  greatly  with  good  classification.  If  the  ad- 
vantages of  forming  classes  are  unquestioned  in  an  ungraded  school 
of  thirty  pupils,  they  will  be  found  still  greater  in  classifying  a  stiU 
larger  number. 

Suppose,  in  a  second  locality,  there  are  five  hundred  scholars,  three 
hundred  at  least  should  be  found  in  school.  This  will  represent  the 
condition  of  most  towns  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, or  many  of  our  flourishing  villages  witlvthe  distiicts  adjacent. 
Shall  the  area  containing  the  three  hundred  actual  scholars  be  divided 
into  ten  minor  districts,  each  with  one  school  of  thirty  pupils  of  all 
grades,  and  require  each  of  the  ten  teachers  to  classify  his  own  as 
best  he  can ;  or  shall  we  regard  the  three  hundred  as  one  school,  and, 
after  making  one  classification,  assign  the  classes  in  the  order  of  their 
attainments  to  the  proper  number  of  teachers  ?  It  would  seem  an 
unwarrantable  reflection  upon  the  good  judgment  of  any  community 
to  ask  this  question,  did  not  the  large  majority  of  such  localities  en- 
tirely neglect  the  proper  and  practicable  union  of  their  districts  and 
classification  of  their  schools.  For  the  consideration  of  such,  we  will 
point  out  one  method  of  grading  this  number  of  scholars,  and  the 
same,  with  slight  modification,  will  apply  to  a  less  or  a  larger  number. 
The  districts  must,  of  coarse,  first  be  united.  One  central  building 
would  be  needed,  with  two  rooms,  each  capable  of  holding  fifty  pu- 
pils on  the  first  floor ;  on  the  second  floor,  one  somewhat  larger  room, 
with  two  smaller  rooms  for  recitation  and  other  purposes.  This  boild- 
ing  will  receive  in  the  upper  room  forty  or  more  of  the  most  advanced 
pupils,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  classes,  and  placed 
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imder  a  master,  with  one  female  assistant)  capable  of  oontroUing  them 
in  the  master's  absence.    This  is  our  high  school.    Each  of  the  rooms 
below  will  accommodate  forty  or  fifty,  and  should  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  two  for  each  room.    This  will  be  our  grammar  school,  each 
room  having  one  female  teacher,  and  all  under  the  control  of  the  mas* 
ter.    If  the  locality  is  not  too  extensive,  two  other  buildings,  with 
two  rooms  each,  will  accommodate  the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  pu- 
pils, and  admit  of  their  classification  into  five  or  six  classes  in  each 
building,  the  two  buildings  being  classed  alike.    The  buildings  should 
be  so  located  as  to  accommodate ;  and  if  the  locality  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  the  number  of  pupils  larger,  one  or  two  single  rooms  may 
be  located  so  as  best  to  accommodate  the  younger  children,  and  they 
may  be  sent  from  these,  when  older,  to  the  higher  classes  in  the  larger 
buildings.    The  master  of  the  principal  building  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  his  ability  to  organize,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee,  he  should  classify  and  direct  all  tnese  schools.    He 
can  still  spend  considerable  time  in  instructing  such  classes  as  a  mas- 
ter would  need  to  hear.    By  this  plan,  the  number  of  classes  may  be 
80  increased  as  to  well  accommodate  each  individual.    Scholars  of 
nesurly  the  same  att^nments'will  be  brought  together  in  sufficiently 
huge  classes  to  economize  their  own  and  the  teacher's  time,  a  less 
number  of  teachers  will  need  to  be  employed,  and  they  can  be  put 
with  such  classes  as  they  are  best  adapted  to,  and  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  studies  can  be  pursued,  and,  what  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, efficient  supervision  will  be  secured,  and  with  very  little  ex- 
pense. 

In  this  consideration  we  have  not  included  our  larger  towns  and 
cities,  where  schools  are  already  graded,  and  where  good  supervision 
is  or  ought  to  be  already  secured.  thsta. 


HOW  TO  SPELL. 

Often,  in  writing,  a  simple  word  is  required  of  the  orthography  of 
which  t^ie  writer  is  not  sure.  The  dictionary  may  be  referred  to,  but 
it  is  not  always  convenient.  An  easy  mode  is  to  write  the  word  on  a 
piece  of  waste  paper,  in  two  or  three  ways  of  which  you  are  in  doubt. 
Nine  times  in  ten,  the  mode  which  looks  right  is  right.  Spelling, 
particularly  English  spelling,  is  so  completely  a  work  of  the  eye,  that 
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the  eye  alone  should  be  trusted.  There  is  no  reason  why  **  receive" 
and  ^'believe"  should  be  spelled  differently,  yet  sounded  alike,  in 
their  second  syllables.  Yet  write  them  "  reciere  "  and  "  beleive,"  and 
the  eye  shows  you  the  mistake  at  once.  The  best  way  for  young 
people,  and,  indeed,  people  of  any  age,  to  learn  to  spell,  is  to  practice 
writing.  Gobbett  taught  his  children  grammar  by  requiring  that  they 
should  copy  their  lessons  two  or  three  times.  These  lessons  he  him- 
self gave  them  in  the  form  of  letters ;  and  his  French  and  English 
grammai*s  are  two  of  the  most  amusing  books  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage.    Of  course  ^  learning  to  spell "  came  in  incidentally. 


TEACHING  HISTORY. 

One  who  has  n^er  given  the  subject  thought,  would  be  surprised 
to  find  how  little  scholars  know  of  history  when  they  leave  the 
school-house  for  the  more  active  duties  of  life.  Other  studies  receive 
Hme^  if  nothing  more,  but  history  is  not  often  found  receiving  much 
time,  or  attention.  I  am  not  writing  now  of  that  class  of  persons  who 
graduate  from  our  high  schools  and  academies,  but  of  a  much  larger 
class  who  graduate  only  from  the  country  school.  Few  "  wielders  of 
the  birch  and  rule "  make  any  attempt  to  teach  history.  Now  and 
then  a  class  is  formed,  but  in  two-thirds  of  the  instances  very  little 
benefit  is  derived.  The  boy*of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  who,  ten  months 
in  the  year,  rarely  looks  in  a  book,  will  not  appreciate  the  study  of 
history  when  it  becomes  simply  a  recitation ;  and  very  likely,  after 
committing  a  few  lessons,  he  will  leave  the  class.  Were  he  ever  to 
learn  much  of  history  in  this  way,  he  must  spend  more  time  in  com- 
mitting lessons  than  he  was  ^or  school  purposes  from  the  time  he  is 
twelve  years  old  till  he  leaves  school.  Then,  too,  teachers  of  history, 
like  teachers  of  geography,  begin  at  the  wrong  end!  The  teacher 
who  would  have  his  scholar  interested  in  history,  should  begin  by 
teaching  him  the  history  of  his  own  town.  Nor  wUl  this  require 
much  time,  for  the  object  is  not  to  provide  all  the  food  of  this  kind 
he  may  need,  and  place  it  before  him,  with  the  injunction,  ^  Take ! 
eat ! "  Let  something  that  will  tempt  his  appetite  be  offered  him,  and 
then  let  him  seek  the  necessary  means  for  appeasing  it.  Don't  bring 
a  whole  apple  tree,  fruit  and  all,  and  tell  him  to  help  himself;  but  se- 
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lect  one  of  the  best  apples,  and  tell  him  where  the  tree  is;  he  will 
manage  to  find  the  ^it.    To  illustrate  more  clearly  what  I  mean*: 
Suppose  yonr  papil  to  live  in  Hampden.    Give  him  for  the  first  les- 
son to  find  out  something  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was  named.    Now 
don't  forget  to  tell  him  where  to  look,  for  if  you  do,  you  have  sent 
him  for  apples  without  telling  him  anything  in  regard  to  the  locality 
of  the  tree.     He  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in  this,  and  will  learn 
something  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.    Teachers  complain  that 
their  pupils  cannot  remember  dates  \  but  he  will  find  it  no  greater 
task  to  remember  this  than  he  will  to  remember  the  date  of  his  birth. 
Then  take  him  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  have  him  learn  something  of 
the  farce  called  the  Hampden  Battle.     He  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  has  almost  Aoily  passed  the  places  where  the  British  landed, 
where  the  skirmish  took  place,  and  where  the  frigate  was  blown  up. 
By  this  time  he  will  want  to  know  more  of  the  war,  and  will  readily 
learn  the  leading  events  in  it.    You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  in- 
terested he  has  become.    The  main  point  is  gained  when  this  is  done. 
Any  town  may  be  taken,  of  course,  and  though  you  may  not  take  up 
the  same  topics,  yet  you  will  accomplish  the  same  end, — your  pupil 
will  hecome  interested.    You  can  find  something  either  in  the  history 
of  the  town  in  which  you  are  teaching,  or  an  adjoining  one,  or  one 
which  your  pupil  firequently  visits  that  will  furnish  you  with  the  de- 
sired means.    Still  you  need  method.  .  Afler  the  pupil  is  well  inter- 
ested— and  to  interest  him  need  not  require  much  time — give  out  five 
or  ten  topics  or  questions,  and  let  him  find  something  relating  to  them, 
—perhaps  something  like  this : 

I.  State  what  you  know'of  John  Hampden. 

II.  State  what  you  know  of  the  Hampden  Battle. 

III.  Who  was  then  president  of  the  United  States? 

IV.  Name  three  American  and  three  English  generals  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

V.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  how  long  did  it  continue? 
The  answers  to  the  first  two  he  has  already  given,  so  that  these 

need  no  explanation.  The  answer  to  the  third  should  take  up  some- 
^ng  of  the  life  of  James  Madison — date  and  place  of  birth,  etc.  The 
fourth  answer  should  state  something  in  regard  to  each  one. 

Iiot  five  of  these  be  given  out  daily,  or  semi-weekly,  or  weekly,  as 
^e  case  may  demand,  and  have  your  pupils  preserve  all  the  questions 
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and  answers  in  a  book  provided  for  this  purpose, — a  common  writing- 
book  will  do.  As  by  this  means  you  will  make  your  own  text-books, 
you  can  render  them  as  interesting  as  you  like.  I  am  convinced  from 
a  trial  of  this  plan  that  history  can  be  successfully  taught  in  this  way ; 
I  know  it  will  make  work  for  the  teachers,  but  it  is  a  work  that  will 
profit  both.  Give  it  a  trial,  and  write  me  (care  the  editor  for  this 
month)  if  it  fails.  nota  sent. 


>'■>»» 


RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


COtTRSB  OF  STUDY  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Wb  present  below  an  outline  course  of  study  for  school  work,  for  what  may 
be  termed  the  primary  course.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Eben  Wentworth,  PriU' 
cipal  of  the  North  School,  Portland,  and  has  been  adopted  to  actual  use  in  the 
school-room.  It  is  designed  to  reach  f^om  the  pupil's  first  entrance  into  school,  to 
the  completion  of  the  preparation  for  a  first-class  grammar  school.  It  can  be 
condensed  and  used  equally  well  in  district  and  ungraded  schools. 

Prlnia.ry   I>epart3aie]i.t. 

SIXTH  CLASS.—PIKST  YEAS. 

Reading.— V^lson's  Charts  to  be  read  by  calling  the  words  at  sight,  with  oral 
lessons  on  all  the  objects  represented  on  the  charts.  Alphabet  and  Primer  com- 
pleted. 

Spelling.— Words  from  charts  and  Primer.  • 

Writing. — Alphabet  and  small  words  to  be  written. 

ifum&er.— Counting  and  numbering  to  one  hundred,  with  Numeral  frame. 

Morals  and  Jtfanner«.— Illustrated  by  anecdotes,  examples,  and  precepts. 

Physical  Exercises,  Marching  and  Singing  from  three  to  five  mmutes  at  a  tSme, 
not  less  than  four  times  a  day. 

FIFTH  CLASS.— SECOND  YEAR. 

Beading.—lPiTBt  Reader  completed,  with  frequent  conyersations  on  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read. 

<6^Uin^.— Selected  words,  by  sounds,  and  all  wonls  in  the  reading  lessons  by 
letters. 

Writing.— Worda  copied  from  blackboard. 

Arithmetic.— Counting  forward  and  backward,  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives, 
to  fifty,  with  numeral  frame.  Beading  at  sight,  and  writing  numbers  of  three 
figures,  and  Roman  numerals  to  fifty.' 


r 
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Oral  /jufmefAm.— Fonn,  oolor,  parts,  and  uses  of  common  things. 
MoToU  and  Jfannera,— as  occasion  may  suggest. 

FOURTH  CLASS.— THIRD  TKAB. 

J?«adin^.— Second  reader  completed  with  particular  attention  to  articulation 
and  the  meaning  of  what  Is  read. 

^leZ/in^.— Words  from  reading-lessons,  oral  and  written,  by  sounds  and  letters. 

Writtng.—Vf  ords  and  short  sentences. 

Jn'Mmet£c.— Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  developed  by 
use  of  numeral  frame.  Beading  and  writing  Arabic  figures  to  one  million,  and 
Boman  numerals  to  one  hundred. 

Oro/iiMtruetton.— Animals,  plants,  and  minerals.  Qualities  of  common  things 
illastrated  by  experiments.  Morals  and  manners,  singing  and  calisthenics  as  in 
previous  grades. 

THIRD  CLASS.^FOURTH  TEAR. 

i2eadtn£r.— Intermediate  Keader  completed. 

Punctuation — and  most  common  abbreviations.  ITrequent  exercises  in  enunci- 
sting  difficult  combinations  of  elementary  sounds. 

Spelling.— y^OTds  in  reading-lessons  by  letters  and  sounds. 

irriftnfir— continued  as  in  fourth  class. 

Arithmetic, — Mental  and  written,  through  addition  and  subtraction. 

Oral  iiutmcfaon.— Miscellaneous  subjects,  with  review  of  the  work  in  lower 
grades.    Morals  and  manners,  singing,  etc. 

8X0OND  CLASS.— FIFTH  YEAR. 

Readirig.—ThiTA  Keader  commenced,  with  carefhl  attention  to  meaning  of  words 
sod  distinct  articulation. 

SpeUing.-^Wjitten  and  oral  from  speller  and  from  reading-lessons. 

Writing  and  Droioin^.— Bartholomew's  cards. 

ilrilAmetic.— Written  and  mental,  through  multiplication  and  division,  include 
ing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  corresponding  tables.  Bapid  combinations  of  small 
numbers. 

Oral  Inatmction-An  Elementary  Geography  and  subjects  selected  from  the 
Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Manners  and  morals.  Singing  and  physical  exercises 
continued. 

FIRST  GLASS.— SIXTH  TSAR. 

Seading.— Third  Reader  completed,  with  particular  attention  to  expression  and 
Tocal  culture. 

8peUing,—0n,l  and  written,  continued  from  si>eller  and  reading-lessons. 

Writing  and  Drawing,— 9M  in  second  class. 

ArUhmetic—VfiiiXen  and  mental,  through  Beduction,  with  review  of  the  entire 
rabject  so  far  as  studied. 

Geography.— ISlementtLry  text-book  read,  with  conversational  illustrations. 

Oral  /n«<rticlion.— Weights,  measures,  and  geometrical  forms.  Fractions  devel 
oped  by  olQects.    Singing,  etc. ,  continued. 
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School  Atiekdancb  ik  Eubopb.— It  is  said  that  for  every  1»000,000  inhabit- 
ants the  following  is  the  school  attendance  in  the  countries  named: 

In  Italy, 60,000  or  6  per  cent,  or  every  16th  person. 

Ireland, 80,000      8i     do.       do.  12  do. 

France, 100,000     10      do.      do.  10  da 

England 110,000     11       do.       do.  9  do. 

Scotland, 140,000     14       do.       do.  7  do. 

Denmark 130,000     13      do.       do.  7i  da 

Norway, 139,000     13      do.      do.  7J  da 

Sweden, 139,000     13      do.       do.  7J  do. 

Holland, 140,000     14      do.       do.  7  da 

Germany, 180,000     18      do.       do.  5i  do. 

Switzerland, 180,000     18       do.       do.  5i  do. 


Ak  American  Book  Abboad.— TFe&«^er'«  Dictionary  is  now  considered, 
thronghoat  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  only  the  authority  par  excellence  in  Eng- 
lish lexicography,  but  as  the  characteristic  American  book.  It  is  better  known  and 
more  widely  circulated  than  any  other.  I, have  met  with  it  at  the  Imperial  Li> 
brary  in  Paris,  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Athenaeum,  and  other 
London  clubs,  and  numerous  other  places.  I  have  heard  of  it  from  Turkey,  In- 
dia, China,  and  even  Japan.'  It  is  everywhere  deservedly  applauded  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  type,  the  distinctness  of  its  impression,  the  beauty  of  the  engravings, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  information  condensed  within  its  covers.— Paria  Cor.  of 
Boston  Post. 


Chesteb-square  School  for  young  ladies.  Boston,  Mass.  The  catalogue 
and  circular  of  this  widely  known  and  popular  young  ladies'  seminary  for  1871  is 
before  us.  The  proprietor,  Rev.  George  Gannett,  is  a  Maine  man,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  We  notice  in  his  cat- 
alogue that  nearly  half  his  visiting  committee  are  now,  or  have  been,  residents 
of  our  State,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  his  pupils  likewise.  We  know  of  no 
school  in  our  oountry  which  furnishes  young  ladies  advantages  in  all  depart- 
ments oC  female  education  superior  to  this,  and  very  few  that  supply  equal.  It 
has  twenty -five  regular  teachers  and  lecturers. 


HoiTLTOK  Academy.— A  catalogue  of  this  flourishing  Institution  for  1870-71 
has  just  been  received.  Under  its  present  efficient  board  of  instruction,  this 
school  is  doing  excellent  work  in  Aroostook  county.  Furnishing  as  it  does  well- 
trained  teachers  for  their  public  schools,  it  occupies  for  that  county  the  position 
of  normal  school  as  well  as  an  academy.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Chas.  H. 
Femald,  A.  M.,  principal.  Whole  number  of  pupils,  183.  Aggregate  for  three 
terms,  297. 


Vocalized.— By  Anna  Ballard.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.  Price,  50  cents.  For  givbg 
execution  to,  and  equalizing  the  voice,  this  little  set  of  studies  cannot  be  8U^ 
passed.    Teachers  in  vocal  music  will  do  well  to  examine  it 


As  a  dressing,  NATCTBB'S  HAIB  RESTORATIVE  goes  ahead  of  any  in  the 
market    See  advertisement 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

AiqTHlfETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  difTerence  between  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least 
common  multiple  of  43, 86, 9,  81  ? 

9  3-7  18 1-2 

2.  Find  the  snm,  product,  and  difference  of and 

25  401-2 

a  Divide  8  by  576.3,  multiply  the  quotient  by  10,  and  divide  the  product  by  .01. 

4.  Write  the  table  of  cubic  measure. 

5.  Snbstract  .0625  of  a  bushel  from  3-4  of  a  peck. 

6.  If  a  piece  of  timber  be  9  inches  wide  and  6  inches  thick,  what  length  of  it 
will  be  required  to  make  3  cubic  feet? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bank  discount  and  the  true  discount,  on 
a  note,  date  Feb.  1, 1868,  for  $400,  payable  in  90  days,  at  7  per  cent? 

8.  When  gold  is  1.35,  what  must  10.40's  sell  for  to  yield  8  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment? 

9.  What  is  the  amount  $16,911.20  for  1  year,  7  months,  28  days,  at  4  3-4  per 
cent? 

10.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .000148877? 

OBAVHAB. 

• 

L  Name  and  define  the  vocals,  sub- vocals,  and  aspirates. 

2.  Write  the  plurals  of  court-martial,  house-top,  staff,  index,  apparatus.  Miss 
Howard,  General  Orant  and  Sherman,  i.  s.,  aye  and  no. 

3.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  formed?  Write  the  possessive  singular 
and  plural  of  Mary,  aldermen,  pen-knife,  thou,  and  court-martial. 

4.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  gild,  lie,  to  recline,  lay,  sit,  lade,  work, 
b^lfn,  catch,  hurt,  and  strive. 

5.  Give  a  full  synopsis  of  the  verbs  forsake  and  choose. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  '*  It  was  him; "  **^e  shall  not  want  for  en- 
conragement; "  "  Let  he  and  I  read  the  next  chapter; "  '*  Wisdom  or  folly  govern 
us;"  "Andrew's  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar;"  "The  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments were  beyond  example;  "  Webs  ters  and  Worcester's  Dictionarys;"  ''Who 
had  I  ought  to  have  given  this  to?  "  "I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  there; " 
"  Lets  you  and  I  go. " 

7.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics  :  *'  Let  there 
Ulightr 

8.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following  sentences:  "  The  ship  sails  twelve 
miles  an  hour  every  day" 

9.  "He  fought  like  a  hero,  but  his  like  ii  not  often  eeen." 

10.  "He sometimes  dreame  strange  dreama,  sometimes  none,**  "The  book  is 
wrth&doUar."  ' 

GEOORAFHT. 

m 

1.  Define  latitude  an4  longitude,  and  tell  how  each  is  reckoned. 

2.  What  rivers  drain  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States?  What  the  Cen- 
tral Plain?   What  the  Pacific  slope? 

3.  Kame  the  Western  States  and  their  capitals. 

18 
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4.  Kame  the  political  diTisions  of  South  America  with  fheir  capitalB. 
6.  Name  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

6.  Bound  the  countries  in  Europe  that  are  consideired  the  most  powezfoL 

7.  Name  the  races  of  men,  and  the  portions  of  the  earth  they  inhabit 

8.  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  sailing  from  Chicago  to  St.  Peten- 
burg? 

9.  What  do  we  export  to  England,  and  what  do  we  import  from  France? 

10.  Draw  an  outline  of  North  America,  and  locate  the  ten  largest  citieB. 

HISTOBT. 

1.  How  many  voyages  did  Columbtts  make,  and  in  what  years? 

2.  Name  four  of  the  earliest  settlements  made  in  the  United  States,  the  date  of 
settlement,  and  the  people  by  whom  made. 

3.  State  some  of  the  causes  that  ed  to  the  American  Bevolution. 

4.  When  did  the  colonies  declare  their  independence,  and  who  wrote  the  decla- 
ration ? 

5.  When  and  where  was  the  last  battle  of  the  Bevolution  fought,  and  who  were 
the  commanders  ? 

6.  By  whom  and  to  whom  was  Pennsylvania  granted  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  several  congresses  which  were  assembled  prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

8.  What  can  you  say  of  Arnold,  Schuyler,  John  Adams,  Peyton  Bandblph, 
Montgomery  ? 

9.  Name  the  presidents  in  ttieir  order,  and  state  the  time  each  served. 

10.  Mention  and  descriBe  the  principal  events  of  the  years  1770, 1771, 1773,  aod 
1865. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities.  ^ 

2.  Name  the  teeth  and  describe  their  structure. 

8.  In  adapting  food  to  ike  wants  of  the  body,  to  what  five  changes  is  it  sub- 
jected? 
4.  Describe  the  circulatory  organs. 
0.  What  is  the  difference  between  lacteals  and  lymphates  ? 

6.  How  is  the  blood  purified,  and  of  how  many  parts  is  it  composed  ? 

7.  What  is  secretion  ?   Give  prominent  examples. 

8.  What  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  where  is  it  located,  and  of  how  many  parts 
is  it  composed  ? 

9.  What  is  the  seat  of  sensation  ?   Give  a  list  of  the  senses. 

10.  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  the  eye. 


iKSTfTUTES.— Many  of  the  county  supervisors  are  now  holding  institntes  in 
different  parts  of  the  States.  Supervisor  Webb  held  one  recently  in  Portland. 
Instruction  was  given  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Boston,  in  music;  Mr.  Bartholomew, of 
Boston,  in  drawing,  and  by  Mrs.  Armies,  of  the  Lewiston  training-sohooli  in 
reading  and  oliject-teaching.  Mr.  Bounds  of  the  Eatmington  normal  school,  also 
delivered  a  veiy  acceptable  lectoxa  on  study  and  work. 
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TBS  80BOOLMA8TBB  Abboab.— The  superintendent  of  scbools  for  Barry 
county,  Michigan,  giyes  in  the  "  Banner  "  a  series  of  qnestlons  which  he  asks  at 
his  examination  (in  writing)  of  candidates  for  teachers  of  common  schools,  and 
the  answers  be  recelyes.  The  following  is  only  a  few  of  the  rich  responses  in 
viiting: 

Ones.  Giye  a  sketch  of  the  impOHant  events  in  the  life  of  Franklin. 

Ant.  Franklin  was  by  birth  a  frenchman  And  came  to  the  United  States  ren- 
dering them  important  service  in  the  Beyolntionary  war  and  was  afterwards 
President. 

Ques.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  congress  is  organized. 

An8.  Delegates  are  sent  from  each  state  to  the  capitol  where  they  elect  the  con- 
Snssmen  and  also  president  and  Vice  President 

Ques.  Describe  the  Esquimanx. 

Ans,  The  Esqnimanz  are  of  low  statne  and  filthy  in  appearance  they  live  in 
bouses  made  of  slabs  of  ise,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attact  the  formidable  walrus 
of  which  they  eat  the  fkt  or  blabber  and  their  sleds  are  drawn  by  dogs. 

Ques.  Describe  the  Nile  river. 

Af%s.  It  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa  flows  south  through  Egypt  Nubia 
and  into  Abyssinia. 

Que*.  Oregon  has  a  warmer  climate  than  countries  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.   Why? 

Ant,  The  Atlantic  coast  has  a  gulf  stream  passing  from  the  Artie  Ocean  into 
the  Oulf  of  Mezioo,  As  Oregon  has  not  making  the  difference  in  climate,  also  the 
mountains  of  the  Atlantic  coast 

(^UM.  Define  a  neater  verb. 

Ant,  A  neuter  verb  is  without  sex. 

Quet,  Give  examples  of  the  different  forms  used  in  the  comparison  of  a4jec- 
tives.  « 

Ans,  big,  biger,  bigest  moast  bigest  least  bigest 


Teachsbs  Ain>  Bab  Ais.— With  the  vile  atmosphere  of  the  school-room 
constantly  pouring  over  the  lining  membranes  of  the  nasal  cavities,  surging 
about  the  linings  of  the  throat  and  vocal  organs,  diving  down  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  deluging  the  lungs,  what  wonder  the  teacher  first  suffers  from  vitiated  blood, 
then  from  clogged  membranes,  and  lastiy  from  catarrh,  bronchitis,  dyspepsia, 
and,  perhaps,  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  that  the  more 
nerrous  constitutions  should  not  succumb. 

ICADnL— President  Harris,  of  Bowdoin  College,  has  resigned  his  office,  to  ac- 
cept a  theological  professorship  at  New  Haven.  It  is  rumored  that  ex-governor 
Chamberlain  may  be  his  successor. 

Bmi-CKJHTjm JH  lAifc— The  alumni  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College,  will  celebrate  its  semi-centennial,  June  8, 1871.  Address  by  Bev. 
Br.  Cummings,  of  the  Wesleyan  University;  poem  by  the  Bev.  Mark  Trafton,  of 
Boston.  The  anniversary  and  commencement  exercises  of  the  school  will  take 
place  June  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 

The  Binrichmitahofenscofen  Club  is  what  sundry  young  men  of  New  York,  pro- 
fesBing  to  be  choice  German  spirits,  have  recently  organized. 
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A  new  branch  of  instruction.  The  following  advertiflement,  appears  in  the  New 

Bedford  "  Mercury: " 

**  IKSTBUCTION  IN  GooKiKO.—Buth  Bussell  is  ready  to  receive  scholars  for  in- 
struction in  cooking.  Special  attention  to  be  given  to  bread-making;  and  pure, 
good  yeast  N.  B.-— Persons  at  service  can  receive  instructions  in  one  or  all  oi 
the  various  branches  of  cooking,  on  favorable  terms." 

A  resident  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  writes  to  a  "  school  beared"  in  Ohio,  fbat 
he  will  take  a  sc)iool,  as  he  has  *'  tought  2  terms  school  &  I  attended  Golledge  4 
yrs  at  detroit  michigan  and  am  26  yrs  avage! " 

National  Teachers'  Association.  The  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  days  of 
August 

The  following  sentence  of  only  thirty-four  letters,  contains  all  the  letters  in  tie 
alphabet,  **  John  quickly  extemporized  five  tow  bags." 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Albert  W.  Paine,  Lisurance  Commissioner  for  a  copy 
of  his  report 


BOOK    TABLE. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Literature.  For  the  use  of  high  schools,  private 
students,  and  general  readers.  By  Francis  H.  Underwood.  Bosflbn:  Lee^ 
Shepard.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  and  Harmon. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  ability,  scholarship, 
and  taste;  and  he  has  done  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  especial- 
ly for  a  systematic  study  of  English  authors  and  the  growth  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. This  volume  is  devoted  to  British  authors,  and  will  be  followed  by  one 
devoted  to  American  literature.  After  a  brief  historical  introduction,  biogmphi- 
cal  sketches  of  authors  are  given  with  representative  selections  from  their  writ* 
ings.  In  this  way  the  whole  period,  from  the  earliest  English  to  the  present  time, 
is  treated;  and  the  number  of  authors  represented  is  surprisingly  large.  The  se- 
lections are  made  with  good  judgment  and  taste,  and  the  volume  is  really  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  helps  to  the  study  of  English  Literature. 

The  Music  Teacher;  or.  Glass  Instruction  in  Elementary  Music.  By  Lowell 
Mason  and  Theo.  F.  Seward.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  Portland:  Hawee 
&  Gragin. 

This  book  is  upon  the  Pestalozzian  system,  so  called,  and  is  a  manual  that  will 
meet  a  want  long  felt  The  whole  subject  of  musical  instruction  is  so  simplified 
and  illustrated,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  in  instruction  in  this  branch  are  en- 
tirely overcome.  The  book  is  a  help  indeed.  Several  illustrative  lessons  upon 
school  topics  are  given  which  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  Life  and  Times  op  Henry,  Lord  Brougham.  Written  by  himself. 
Volume  1.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. , 

Lord  Brougham  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  life  was  in  many  respects  a 
very  eventful  one.  Such  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  that  we  imagine  *° 
autobiography  would  be  far  preferable  to  an  account  of  his  life  written  by  anoth- 
er person.  This,  the  first  of  three  volumes,  is  highly  interesting,  and  abonnds  in 
profitable  reading,  for  young  men  especially.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the 
succeeding  volumes. 
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Thb  Institutes  of  MEDicnnd.    By  Martin  Paine.    New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  work,  first  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  has  gone  throngh  ten 
editions— a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  its  value  and  popularity.  The  medical  stu- 
dent and  the  practitioner  will  find  it  a  mine  of  learning  and  philosophy,  which  are 
ererywhere  exhibited  throughout  its  more  than  eleven  hundred  pages. 

The  Head  of  the  Family.    The  O  oil  vies.    By  Miss  Muloch.    New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Iioring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  praise  the  works  of  the  author  of  John  HaiifaXt  Oeri' 

Ueman.   The  two  above-named  volumes  have  had  a  popularity  which  they  well 

deserve;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  in  a  neat  and  new  edition.    They  are  to  be 

followed  by  the  other  volumes  of  the  author's  complete  works. 

A  COMPBEHENSIVE  GRAMHAB  OF  THE  Ekolish  Lahouaoe.      By  Slmou 
EerL   New  York:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Go. 

Mr.  Kerl  has  a  series  of  grammars,  some  of  which  have  an  extensive  use  in 
sehools.  The  Comprehensive  is  an  excellent  reference  book  for  teachers— contain- 
ing more  valuable  matter  for  that  purpose  than  any  other  book  of  the  same  size 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

DBAwnra  Books  for  Sohools  akb  BEonnTEBS.    By  M.  H.  Holmes,  teacher 
of  drawing  and  painting,  Chicago.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothersr 

This  series  of  books,  four  in  number,  constitute  a  common-school  series,  and 
are  to  be  foUowed  by  others  for  more  advanced  pupils.  They  begin  with  the  sim- 
ple elements,  are  finely  engraved,  ^nd  upon  good  paper. 

Eclectic  Magazine.  The  June  number  of  this  capital  monthly  is  embel- 
lished with  a  fine  portrait,  excellently  efgraved  on  steel,  of  Professor  Darwin.  A 
sketch  by  the  editor  in  the  letter-press  gives  the  leading  events  of  Darwin's  life. 
The  table  of  contents  presents  about  twenty  excellent  articles,  in-  which  the 
instractive  and  the  amusing  receive  equal  attention.  Publishedby  E.  B.  Pelton, 
108  Fulton  street,  New  York.    Price,  $5  per  year;  single  copies  45  cents. 

I  The  June  number  of  Demorest's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  is  su- 
perb. This  magazine  is  a  queen  among  the  monthlies,  especially  on  such  ^mat- 
ters as  relate  to  dress  and  home  interests.  Demorest  offers  atd  a  premium  to  each 
sabsciiber,  the  fine  parlor  chromo,  "Isn't  She  Pretty,"  after  Lillie  M.  Spen- 
cer, the  retail  price  of  which  is  $8.00,  for  $3.00.  Address  W.  Jennings  Demorest, 
N.Y. 

Habpeb's  New  Monthly  Magazike.  Having  read  and  carefully  bound 
every  volume  of  this  magazine  from  the  start,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  has 
tbe  largest  amount  of  really  wduable  reading  of  any  magazine  in  this  country. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  largely  hiatoTical^  and  its  first  volumes  are  as  readable  to- 
day as  any  of  the  new,  and  will  live  and  be  worn  out  in  active  service,  while  mul- 
titudes of  its  contemporaries  will  either  be  forgotten  or  become  mouldy  in  care- 
less neglect    See  club-list. 

Little  Men,  is  the  title  of  a  new  work,  by  the  author  of  Little  Women,  soon 
to  be  published  by  Boberts  Brothers,  Boston.  If  it  is  equal  to  Little  Women,  it 
mill  have  a  large  sale. 

A  Life's  Assize,  and  Antebos,  constitute  numbers  d^  and  361  of  Harper's 
Library  of  Select  Novels.    They  are  well  written  and  Interesting  stories. 
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Eyebt  Batubday  for  this  week  comes  to  us  with  a  new  claim  to  favor.  Ererj 
C9P7  is  trimmed,  neatly  pasted  so  as  not  to  disfi^re  the  paper,  and  held  together 
as  securely  as  if  stitched.  Sheets  of  a  larger  size  are  used,  so  that  they  may  be 
trimmed,  and  yet  leave  the  page  as  large  as  before.  This  arrangement  is  to  be 
permanent,  and  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  all  who  read  its  diversified  Utera- 
ry  contents,  and  examine  its  weekly  gallery  of  portraits,  landscapes,  and  pictores 
of  character,  incident,  and  travel.  The  publishers  say  the  machine  which  pro- 
duces this  result  Is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Chambers  &  Co..  of  Pliiladelpbia, 
and  was  made  by  them  under  arrangement  with  Messrs.  James  B.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  especially  for  Eveby  Satubday.  It  is  the  only  machine  of  this  kind  in  die 
world,  and  is  really  a  wonder  in  its  working,  accomplishing  the  various  processes 
of  folding,  pasting,  and  trimming  at  one  operation.  The  two  sheets  of  which 
EvEBY  Satubday  is  composed  are  fed  in  at  opposite  ends,  are  taken  up  by  the 
machine  and  carried  toward  each  other,  while  by  a  series  of  automatic  move- 
ments,  tbey  are  folded,  trimmed,  and  pasted,  in  transitu ;  and  arriving  umnlta* 
neously  at  the  center  of  the  macbine,  the  smaller  sheet  is  placed  accurately  in- 
side the  larger  one,  and  both  receive  their  final  fold,  and  are  deposfted  caref^j 
in  the  boxjplaced  for  them,  a  perfect  paper.  This  operation  is  repeated,  when  Uie 
machine  i^ftt  its  highest  speed,  thirty  times  a  minute,  producing  1800  copies  so 
hour,  without  mistake  or  variation.  If  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  paper  is  not  en- 
hanced by  this  convenience,  its  literary  and  art  treasures  are  made  far  easier  of 
access.  The  publishers  are  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  render  their 
illustrated  weekly  indispensable  to  all  intelligent  readers.  We  suggest  that  s 
different  set  of  illustrations  from  those  in  other  pictorials  would  add  to  its  al- 
ready wide  popularity. 

The  Lady's  FBiEiim  for  June,  1871,  is  a  splendid  number.  The  steel-plate  rep- 
resenting the  meeting  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  gar- 
den of  Fotheringay  Castle,  is  a  picture  of  extraordinary  interest  and  valve. 
The  beautiftil  Mary  and  her  stately  and  powerful  rival  are  admirably  contrasted. 
In  the  colored  fashion-plate  are  grouped  graceful  ladies,  attired  in  airy  sumner 
robes;  and  there  is  a  wood-cut  of  the  Rhine,  that  most  romantic  of  European 
rivers.  The  literary  matter  is  delightfully  varied  and  entertaining.  A  quantitj 
of  illustrations  of  handsome  summer  costumes,  bathing-dresses  included,  mnst 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  ladies,  and  the  fancy-work  look^  particularly  captiTat- 
ing.  Price  $2.50  a  year  (which  also  includes  a  large  steel  engraving).  Four  cop- 
ies, $6.00.  Five  copies  (and  one  gratis),  $8.00.  "The  Lady's  Friend"  and  the 
*'  Saturday  Evening  Post "  (and  one  engraving),  $1.00.  The ''  Lady's  Friend  "  and 
"  Journal  of  Education."  $3.00.    Published  by  Deacon  &  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

Geo.  p.  Rowell's  Ax BBicAir  Newspapeb  Bepobtbb  akd  Adybbxisib^ 
Gazette  is  the  title  of  a  royal  octavo  double  column  32  page  weekly  jouxnal. 
It  gives  a  weekly  report  of  all  changes  in  the  newspaper  publicatioB  world,  cbzon- 
icling  all  new  enterprises,  enlargements,  suspensions,  consolidations,  changM, 
and  circulation.  Everything  new  and  interesting  to  the  oraft,  more  or  less  goaiipi 
and  a  good  list  of  deportmental  advertising,  all  for  $2.00  per  annum.  G.  P.  Bov- 
ell  &  Co.,  K.  Y..  advertising  agents  for  the  "Journal  of  Education." 

The  Missionaby  Hebald.  The  May  number  of  this  venerable  monthly,  nov 
in  its  67th'  year,  gives  us  a  fine,  full-page  engraving  of  the  ruins  of  PompeiopolU. 
Turkey,  and  a  brief  article  on  the  same.    Prof.  A.  Peabody,  of  acting  president 
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'Harvmid  XJniyenity,  writes,  ** if  we  xegardj the  'Missionary  Herald'  solely  as  a 
jonmalfor  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  adyancement  of  learning,  it 
would  easily  hold  the  first  place  among  the  periodicals  of  the  age."  With  the 
great  amonnt  of  religions  and  general  information,  which  this  magazine  gathers 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  its  snhscription  price,  but  one 
doQar,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  reached  a  very  lar^  circulation.  It  should 
be  in  eyery  Christian  family  in  /sympathy  with  the  missionary  work.  Address 
Charles  Hutohins,  33  Pemberton  Square,  Boston, 

Hans  Bbxetmaitn's  New  Book,  entitled  "  Haks  Bbeitmanx  in  Ettsofe, 
jkjBTD  OTHES  NEW  Bamju>s,"  is  in  prsss  and  will  be|published  in  a  few  days  by  T. 
B,  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  It  contains  Breitmann's  tray  els  and  expe- 
riences in  Paris,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Bome,  where  he 
interriews  the  Pope;  also.  Breitmann  as  a  trumpeter,  etc.  It  will  no  doubt proye 
lo  be  more  popular  than  his  celebrated  "  Barty."  It  will  be  published  in  one  yol- 
nme,  on  the  finest  tinted  plate  paper,  with  a  portrait  of  Breitmann  on  the  coyer, 
and  sold  by  all  booksellers  at  seyenty-flye  cents  a  copy,  or  copies  of  it  will  be 
sent  to  any  one,  at  once,  to  any  place,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  its  price  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Hall's  Jottbkal  of  Health  is  as  unique  and  racy  as  oyer.  Nothing  better 
for  digestion  than  to  sit  down  after  a  meal  and  read  one  of  his  jolly  common- 
sense,  scientific,  but  side-shaking  articles  upon  matters  that  deeply  concern  eyery 
embodied  spirit    You  try  it  and  see. 

ScBiBNEB  FOB  JxjKB  coutinues  the  WoAders  of  the  Yellow-stone,  and  has 
good  papers  on  tlie  lights  and  Shadows  of  the  War;  The  Illinois  and  St  Louis 
Bridge;  Leipsie  and  its  Fair. 

OLiyEB  Oftig's  Magazine  promises  extra  attractions  for  the*  new  yolnme, 
to  commence  in  July. 

Clark  &  Maynard,  New  York,  are  about  to  publish  The  Histobical  Bbadeb, 
by  Jolm  J.  Anderson,  author  of  seyeral  works  on  history. 

The  Boston  *' Journal  of  Chemistry"  is  a  yery  yalnable  publication  for  teach- 
ers. 

The  June  number  of  the*  **  American  Naturalist"  fully  sustains  its  reputation 
ss  one  of  the  best  popular  sdentiflc  journals  published. 

The  catalogue  and  circular  of  the  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  at  Castine, 
is  at  hand.   Total  number  of  students  the  present  term,  140. 

BsHOBEST's  YouNO  AMEBIC  A  Is  yery  good  when  we  get  it  Not  haying  seen 
the  last  three  numbers,  we  can't  say  whether  the  character  Is  kept  up  or  not. 

Lepfincott  for  this  month  completes  its  seyenth  yolume  with  a  good  table  of 
contents. 

Home  anb  Health,  New  York,  $1JB0  per  annum,  has  established  a  good  rep- 
utation, and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  family  reading. 

The  Youth's  Coiepanion  continues  its  wee^y  yisits,  flUed  with  choice  and 
beatthy  reading. 

The  article  oA  the  New  York  Custom-AoKse,  in  Habpbb,  for  June,  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  number. 

The  Phbenolooigal  Joubnal  for  this  month  contains  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  standard  articles.   A  new  yolume  begins  in  July. 
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Teacben  wanting  Bituations,  and  thoee  in  want  of  teaoben,  can  have  notices  like  thote  be* 
low  publlsbed  tbree  months  or  more,  A^  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
stating  definitely  their  wants,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  Is  expected,  inc|08ing  a  stamp. 

A.  £.  Chase,  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Bouvds.  Farmlngton;  j.  8.  Basxkll,  Lewiiton; 
W.  H.  Laxbbst,  Aagusta;  G.  T.  Fletghxb,  Castine. 

TBAOSEBS    WANTIIfO    SITUATIONS. 

LADIB8. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmlngton  Normal  School.  Has  tanght  two  Tears  In  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  reftrenoes.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  witn  pay  of  %t  least  911  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  snccesafhl  experience  in  Public  Schools  Eaat  and  West.  De> 
sires  a  situation  in  a  graded  school.    Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  8.  (xradaate  at  Farmlngton  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad- 
emy or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematies. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Modem  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giying  satisflw* 
tion.    Best  of  refbrenoes. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modem  and  Ancient  Languages.  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  His 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desiree  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  Blgli 
School.    Pre&rs  West  or  South. 

No.  8.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  in 
opportunity  to  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Latin. 

N^o.  4.  Gradaate  of  Bowdoin.  One  year's  experience.  Can  bring  good  references.  De- 
dree  High  School. 

CLUBBINQ   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Edocalioi 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  fbr  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  pareii> 
thesis  being  tne  regular  price  of  each : 

$10.50.    Webster's  lUustrcUed  Unabridged  DUiionary  {812.00). 
S8.SO.    lAUeWs  Living  Age  [S8. 00),    Lippin(x>tt'8  Pronaunchtg  I>UsH(m(trp  of  th^  World, 

bound  in  Sheep  ($10.00). 
f  5.ftO.    Webster's  NatUmai  Pictorial  Dietkmarv  {85.00), 
•9.90.    The  Nation  (85.00),  Every  Saturday  {86.00), 

S5.00.    Ecltctic  Afagaxine  {86.00). 
4.83.    The  Appletons*  Joumal{84.00). 
94.75.    Atlantic  MontJUy{84.00),Harpers' New  Monthly  {84.00),  Harpers' Weekly  {84.00)- 
Ladies'  Bazqar  {4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  lUustrated  Newspaper  {4.00). 


f4.50.    The  American  NcUuraiist  {84.00}^ 


4.00*  Oodey's  Lady's  Book  {83.00),  The  Scientific  American  {85.00),  or  New  Tork 
Independent  {83.00),and  large  and  fine  portmUs  qf  Grant  d  Co{fax,  vhieh  are 
sold  at  the  ttoresfor  94j00, 
93. JO.  Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's  Afonthly  {83.00),  Vemorest's  Monthly 
Miigazine  183.00),  Ladies*  Friend  {82.60),  The  Advance  {82.60),  or  The 
Christian  Union  {82.60)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall's 
fine  engraving  <^  Waehingtcn. 

f3.95.    OliveT  Optic's  Magasijte  {82.60)  weddy  or  monthly. 
3.00.    Our  Young  Folks  {82.00),  Peterson's  Ladies*  Magqxine  {82j00),  Riverside  Echo 
l81JiO),  Portland  TranscHpt  {82.00).    HaU's  Journal  qf  Health  {82.00). 
S9*80.    ArOiwr's  Home  Magazine  {82.00),  Good  Health  {82.00),  or  Herald  qf  Health  {82.00). 
~  .ftO.    The  Manvtfacturer  and  Builder  {81.60),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  {81.60), 

Demorest's  ToungAiherica  {81Ji0),  or  The  Nursery  {81.60). 
9 .40.    Arthur's  Children's  Hour  {81 .60). 
9.95.    The  Little  Corporal  {81.00) . 

I9.00.     Wood's  Household  Magazine  {81.00),  or  The  LUiU  Chitf. 
S1.85.    The  Young  People's  Helper  {.60). 
$1.80.    The  School  Festival  i.6^. 

Vhe  JBeei  l^mmUk^B  JPm^r^  tur  the  IPriee^  im  ttse  Cmtsstirp  / 

THE  TOniVG  PBOPLiE^S  HEIiPER, 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  16  ttoee-oolumn  psiges,  filled 
with  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Dialogues ,^asic,  Prize  Questions.  Pozzies,  etc.,  etc.  rwe,  tKsa, 
original,  lirely,  rigorous,  InstractiTe,  an?  entertaining,  sight  yean  established.  The  best  paper 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  nighly  commended.  Onlt  GO  okhts  a  tub. 
B^*TBA0HnB8  may  earn  handsome  premiums  by  canvasmf  their  schooU  for  the  Hblpbb.  Sample 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  260  peimiuxs,  sent  ft«e  tS  afi  who  will  try  to  get  up  clabs. 

^Address,  Z.  POPJB  VOSX,  JPublUher,  SoeMand,  MaiM* 
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FORWARD  AND  BACKWARD. 

A  PAVOBITB  theory  of  modem  science  is,  that  we  become  cognizant 
of  certain  natural  phenomena  by  means  of  vibrations.  Light,  heat, 
sotmd,  and  electricity,  become  known  to  the  senses  by  vibrations  of 
matter,  or  that  undefined  something  called  ether.  From  our  limited 
investigations,  by  means  of  telescope  and  microscope,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  vibration,  or  motion,  everywhere.  It  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  if  there  is  rest  for  mind  or  matter  in  the  universe. 
Through  the  influence  of  heat,  gravitation,  and  electricity,  the  crust 
of  what  we  call  the  solid  earth,  rises  and  falls.  Old  ocean  heaves  in 
the  tempest,  or  ebbs  and  flows  to  the  mysterious  power  of  sun  and 
moon. 

Forward  and  backward  have  the  shore-lines  of  the  continents 
marched  and  retreated,  in  this  strife  with  the  sea;  but  slowly  and 
steadily  the  "earth-works"  have  been  pushed  into  Neptune's  broad 
domain.  Forward  and  backward  have  surged  the  nations,  but  the 
wave  of  progress  has  been  an  onward  flow.  Society  has  had  its  vol- 
canic eruptions,  its  earthquake  shakings,  its  wars  of  words,  and  ideas, 
and  bayonets. 

It  has  at  times  seemed  as  if  ignorance  and  anarchy  would  bear  per- 
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petaal  sway,  but  wisdom  and  order  have  triumphed  in  due  time,  and 
the  world  has  moved  on.  Examining  some  ancient  sea-beaches,  some 
river  lines  upon  the  hill-side,  we  can  see  that  the  dry  land  has  made 
steady  progress  against  the  waters.  Perhaps  equally  great  natural 
changes  are  now  in  progress,  though  we  notice  them  not.  We  see 
God's  hand  in  history,  in  the  progress  of  education  and  religion,  but 
in  the  present  we  sometimes  doubt  if  there  is  improvement ;  almost 
believing,  from  the  frequent  backward  movements,  that  the  world 
does  not  move ;  but  coming  generations  will  doubtless  give  to  this 
the  credit  of  progress.   ^ 

Backward  fell  the  great  Republic  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
slave  power,  but  the  nation  has  taken  a  giant  stride  iforward  in  the 
march  of  nations  during  the  decade  but  just  closed.  Again  traitors 
speak  boldly  their  Satanic  thoughts,  and  good  men  realize  that  the 
sword  of  justice  should  have  fallen  when  the  righteous  indignatioQ 
of  a  loyal  people  was  at  a  white  heat.  Corruption  festers  in  our 
large  cities,  legislators  are  bought  and  sold, — and  it  has  been  said 
that  "  the  appointment  of  a  petty  revenue  officer  receives  more  atten- 
tion at  Washington  than  the  momentous  question,  *how  shall  the 
nation  educate  its  youth?'" 

Are  we  swinging  back  again  ? 

In  Maine  there  has  been  a  forward  movement  within  a  few  years, 
as  regards  her  material  interests.  The  cause  of  education  has  also 
had  a  forward  movement  with  us,  quite  marked  in  our  history.  The 
department  of  public  instruction  began  to  bo  felt,  about  three  yean 
ago,  by  the  Legislature,  in  its  demand  for  men  and  money  to  ^*  work" 
the  field  of  common  school  education.  This  demand  having  been 
generously  met,  new  forces  were  organized  to  determine  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  to  do  pioneer  work.  '  During  1869  atid  1$70  most  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  people,  were  reached  by 
new  educational  influences.  The  Superintendent  was  in  every  county, 
the  Supervisors  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  the  advantages  of  the  in* 
stitutes  in  giving  a  little  instruction  and  considerable  inspiration  were 
generally  received  by  the  teachers. 

The  district  system  was  found  to  neutralize,  in  no  small  degree,  ihe 
advantages  offered  by  the  towns  for  free  education.  This  was  no 
newly  discovered  truth  to  educators,  but  strange  to  say^  many  of  the 
people  have  not  discovered  it  yet.    The  unjust  distribution  of  money 
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wlucb  gives  a  small  district  $15,  and  a  large  district  $500  per  year,  is 
tolerated  by  the  people  of  one  of  our  large  cities  without  a  murmur. 

The  agcfhcy  for  employing  teachers  was  found  to  be  very  inefficient, 
and  in  a  degree  antagonistic  to  the  power  which  examined  them. 
Parents  manifested  but  little  interest  in  the  schools,  for  there  was  little 
in  them  to  create  an  interest.  The  wages  of  the  teachers  were  poor, 
and  their  work  often  poorer.  What  wonder  that  for  years  the  schools 
had  been  going  backward. 

A  bill  passed  the  Legislature,  allowing  the  towns  to  abolish  the  dis- 
trict system, — also  one  taking  the  power  to  employ  teachers  from  the 
agents  and  transferring  it  to  the  superintending  committees.  This 
was  a  moYement  forward.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  town  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  enabling  act,  to  abolish  its  district  system. 
Why  not,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  But  the  agents  were  sus- 
pended for  one  year.  The  bill  may  have  been  unduly  forced  through 
the  Legislature,  and  sprung  upon  the  people  without  due  explanation 
as  to  its  necessity  and  ability.  That  the  change  was  not  judiciously 
managed  by  its  friends  is  evident;  that  the  people  met  it  with  most 
unreasonable  prejudice  is  equally  plain.  Thus  the  law  was  rendered 
almost  void  for  good,  and  became  a  pivot  upon  which  to  swing  back 
the  advancing  cause.  Any  candid  man,  with  ordinary  business  abil- 
ity, must  be  convinced  that  better  management  of  our  school  affisiirs  is 
nesded.  The  opposition  of  the  people,  or  of  their  representatives,  to  a 
forward  movement  by  means  of  an  organized  plan  managed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  very  evident  last  winter,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  public  sentiment,  as  manifested  upon  the  surface,  was  reac- 
tionary. Why  is  this  ?  An  individual  or  a  people  that  has,  by  choice 
or  compulsion,  used  a  poor  article  until  it  is  believed  to  be  good,  feels 
defrauded  of  personal  rights  if  compelled  to  make  a  desirable  change. 
That  our  present  district  plan  is  a  relic  of  the  past  now  worse  than 
useless,  is  self-evident ;  that  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  one  of  the 
things  that  were  but  are  not,  is  as  certain  as  thsX  forward  is  the  word 
which  must  be  the  motto  of  the  educator. 

The  present  reaction  cannot  last  long  in  this  age  of  light  and  prog- 
ress. Who  shall  turn  the  tide,  and  keep  it  steadily  and  strongly  in  the 
right  direction  ?  The  State  needs  better  schools,  but  the  fact  is  not 
folly  realized  by  the  people.  Our  legislators  must  have  more  liberal 
Views,  and  more  independence.    They  are  to  do  for  the  people  what 
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the  people  need^  not  always  what  they  ask  to  have  done  or  undone. 
Popular  feeling  or  prejadice  should  not  make  or  unmake  laws  which 
affect  vital  interests.  Sound  judgment  and  plain  comihon  sense 
should  guide  law-makers.  A  representative  is  expected  to  be  a  man 
with  judgment  and  conscience,  not  the  tool  of  a  ring,  or  the  unthink- 
ing exponent  of  his  constituents.  When  the  lamented  Fessenden 
voted,  against  the  wishes  of  colleagues  and  constituents, '^  for  con- 
science sake,"  not  to  condemn  President  Johnson,  he  put  on  record  an 
example  of  manly  independence  which  it  were  well  for  legislators 
more  often  to  follow.  But  generally  the  tone  of  public  sentiment 
is  in  advance  of  Legislature  and  Congress. 

The  school  teachers  of  Maine  are,  in  a  great  degree,  responsible  for 
the  slow  progress  of  education  in  our  State.  They  have  not  made 
teaching  an  earnest  practical  work ;  their  labor  has  not  recommended 
itself,  and  elevated  the  profession  in  public  estimation.  They  have 
been  content  with  little  parental  interest,  poor  school-houses,  and 
often  poorer  schools.  There  are  many  noble  exceptions,  but  the  gen- 
eral statement  is  true.  One  minister  has  frequently  exercised  more 
influence  in  a  town  than  its  score  of  teachers.  Why  ?  The  minister 
is  educated  for  his  work,  is  industrious,  earnest,  ^  in  season  and  out  of 
season."  He  realizes  the  importance  of  his  mission  to  his  people,  and 
his  individual  responsibility. 

The  teacher's  culture  and  views  have  been  too  narrow ;  he  must 
become  more  of  a  student,  must  realize  that  teaching  is  a  science  and 
an  art,  worthy  of  the  deepest  thought  and  most  patient  toil  he  is  capable 
of.  Individual  effort  and  organized  work  are  needed,  that  the  caase 
which  so  deeply  concerns  the  State  may  be  pushed  steadily  forward. 
The  department  of  education  can  reach  the  people  only  through  ns, 
and  we  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  that  we  have  accomplished  so  little 
in  teaching  the  children,  and  awakening  an  interest  among  the  people. 
What  profession  or  trade  is  represented  by  so  many  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  State  as  our  calling?  If  our  work  is  not  appi*eciated,  is 
not  remunerated,  where  rests  the  blame?  We  can  do  a  work  in  one 
year  that  the  government  cannot  accomplish  in  a  decade. 

JFonoardj  the  teachers'  brigade !  Any  backward  movement  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  rank  and  file. 


Learning  is  better  than  silver  or  gold. 


^ 
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THE  NECESSITY  OP  LATIN  AS  A  COMMON-SCHOOL 

STUDY. 

Of  late,  many  edacatioDal  men,  favoring  what  they  call  a  practical 
course  of  study,  have  striven  to  cat  this  branch  from  our  common 
schools.  They  unhesitatingly  pronounce  oar  high  schools  superficial, 
and  oar  colleges  insufficient  to  fit  a  man  for  real  life.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  argae  the  perfection  of  these  institutions.  The  numerous 
slurs  thrown  out  against  them  generally  originate  from  those  who 
have  not  experienced  their  advantages,  and  when  they  can  point  to 
a  graduate  who  is  ignorant  of  the  most  important  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, instead  of  attaching  the  fault  to  his  lack  of  effort,  or  to  the  in- 
competency of  his  teachers,  they  blame  the  system,  condensing  their 
objections  really  into  the  fact  that  these  seminaries  teach  Latin  and 
Greek.  Examine  thb  pupil  and  see  if  he  has  learned  even  his  Latin 
intelligently. 

Without  further  introduction,  the  first  argument  .which  I  shall  state 
is,  that  so  many  English  words  are  directly  derived  from  Latin.  To 
illustrate,  take  almost  any  line  from  the  poets, — the  thirty-second 
from  the  ^neid,  and  observe  our  indebtedness  to  its  roots :  ^Mror 
barUj  acti/atis  maria  omnia  corcum^  From  the  verb  erro  we  ob- 
tain err,  errant,  errata,  erratic,  erroneous,  and  error.  From  ago^  we 
get  agent,  act,  with  its  derivatives,  and,  indirectly,  actuate.  Deriva- 
tive from  the  third  word,  such  as  fate,  fatal,  etc.,  suggest  themselves 
to  one  even  not  accustomed  to  look  for  the  source  of  language.  Sev- 
eral pages  of  the  unabridged  contain  omnia  and  dreamy  in  composi- 
tion. This  verse  is  undoubtedly  a  &ir  specimen,  but  I  think  scholars 
will  grant  that  it  is  not  uncommonly  relevant. 

Simply  to  know  the  origin  of  a  word  is  not  practical,  in  the  popu- 
lar sense.  But  when  that  knowledge  enables  us  to  spell  correctly,  it 
assumes  an  importance  which  all  will  acknowledge.  Belligerent,  in- 
nuendo, omnivorous,  supersede,  and  such  words,  to  the  thinking  stu- 
dent of  Latin,  cease  to  be  catches.  Their  component  parts  at  once 
decide  their  orthography,  as  well  as  their  meaning.  The  first  word 
is  oftener  pronounced  heAig-ex-ant  than  otherwise,  but  the  noun  bd- 
hmiy  and  the  participle  from  ^ero,  determine  immediately  its  spelling. 
To  the  Latin  we  owe  but  little  of  that  part  of  etymology  which  treats 
of  inflection, — and  to  its  credit.    Our  syntax  and  prosody,  however, 
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are  based  almost  entirely  upon  it.  Two  years'  drill  in  the  Latin 
grammar,  is  a  to  better  preparation  to  parse  Milton,  than  half  a  dozen 
in  English.  Had  not  Milton  been  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  oar 
grammarians  would  not  find  such  an  expression  as  "  than  whom,"  to 
bother  over.  Compare  Lycidas  with  the  fifth  eclogue  of  Virgil,  and 
question  the  need  of  classical  learning,  even  to  comprehend  this  great 
writer. 

But  an  appreciation  of  English  literature  is  not  practical, — ^it  is  ar- 
tistic. 

Is  science  to  supply  the  all-important  information  which  man 
needs  ?  What  is  its  nomenclature  ?  In  arithmetic,  the  pupil  is  cer- 
tainly better  able  to  understand  the  theories  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  propoition,  etc.,  if  he  firat  learn  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed.  We  have  all  learned  that  the  word 
fraction  comes  from  frajigoy — I  break,  but  how  it  comes  doth  not  ap- 
pear. Should  not  that  paragraph  be  abolished  as  impractical  and  un- 
satisfactory ?  But  this  diction  exists  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  nato- 
ral  sciences.  It  is  the  universal  language  among  scientific  discover- 
ers. Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen,  alike,  agree  on  the  names 
used  for  every  flower,  and  are  mutually  benefited  by  this  general 
medium  of  thought. 

Visit  the  store  of  an  apothecary,  and  you  may  see  every  draw 
marked  with  letters  unintelligible  except  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Every  profession  has  its  peculiar  technicalities,  but  the  Latin  lexicon 
is  a  common  key. 

Whether  the  Catholic  poition  of  our  citizens  would  be  benefited, 
if  they  comprehended  the  significance  of  their  prayers  and  songs,  I 
do  not  presume  to  say,  but  the  secret  of  the  asserted  infallibility  of 
their  religion  is  understood  somewhat,  when  we  consider  the  stability 
of  their  language. 

Cultivated  taste,  refinement  in  expression,  the  enjoyment  expeii- 
enced  when  we  recognize  a  foreign  quotation,  and  such  points,  do  not 
come  properly  under  my  heading.  I  meant  merely  to  suggest  bread 
and  butter  arguments,  and  I  maintain  that  the  pecuniary  profits  which 
have,  and  wUl  result  from  the  pursuit  of  Latin  in  our  common  sdioolfl, 
excel  in  extent  the  advantages  gained  by  the  study  of  any  one  En* 
glish  branch.  pabk  s.  warbek. 
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EASTERN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  at  Castioe  closed  its  fourth  year  Thursday, 
Jane  1.  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Perhara,  with  five  members  of  his 
Council,  Superintendent  Johnson,  Prof.  Atkinson  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  friends 
and  former  members  of  the  school  were  present. 

The  public  examination,  on  Wednesday,  May  81st,  was  of  much 
interest,  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  former  years  in  its  thor- 
oughness and  general  excellence.  To  us,  sitting  by  and  carefully 
discriminating,  no  additional  testimony  was  necessary  to  show  the 
ability  and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers,  and  the  hard  study  and  hard 
thinking  of  the  pupils.  The  recitations  were  not  mere  rehearsals,  set 
and  mechanical, — ^this  has  not  been  the  training  in  the  Normal 
Schdol ;  the  method  there  makes  it  necessary  that  the  pupils  should 
not  only  learn,  but  understand ;  not  only  understand,  but  be  able  to 
explain  and  show  to  others  the  methods  by  which  they  reach  their 
conclusions  and  the  reasons  why  a  given  method  is  preferable  to 
others.  They  are  taught  in  these  things  to  discriminate  and  compare 
and  reason,  searching  out  the  best  methods  of  reaching  a  given  result* 
Saperintendent  Johnson  is  admirable  in  his  original  methods  of  test- 
ing the  pupils  in  this  respect,  plying  his  pertinent  questions,  his  sup- 
positions, and  objections, — manifestly  enjoying  it  much,  virtually  to 
throw  a  pupil  overboard,  when  the  subject  will  bear  it,  to  sink  or 
swim, — encouraging  and  guiding  the  timid,  and  kindly  coming  to  the 
rescue  when  one  is  going  to  the  bottom.*  If  his  questions  somewhat 
hreak  in  on  the  details  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  teachers  at 
the  examination,  they  add  not  a  little  to  the  zest  and  the  profit  of  the 
exercises.  If  it  should  be  so,  in  any  case,  that  in  this  way  he  instruct 
the  teachers,  he  is  only  acting  in  the  line  of  his  important  duties. 
Whatever  may  be  said,  and  said  justly,  of  the  importance  of  a  strictly 
practical  education,  it  is  manifestly  of  the  firat  importance  that  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  our  school  system,  and  especially  of  our 
Normal  Schools,  should  be  committed  to  one  who  has  known  the 
henefits  of  the  broader,  fuller,  deeper  course  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning. 

*The  teachers  always  request  the  SuperiDtendent,  and  others,  to  question  the 
stodents.    Cross-«xamination  is  eitpected  and  desired. 
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Those  who  enter  oar  Normal  Schools  are  unlike  in  their  attain- 
ments and  capabilities,  and  that  difference  will  be  evident  daring  the 
coarse  of  two  years'  stady,  and  at  the  end.  This  was  manifest  in  the 
examination  of  May  31st.  There  were  not  a  few  instances  of  marked 
ability  and  superior  scholarship.  The  general  average  was  high. 
Whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  necessary  memorizing  there  wai 
evidence  of  much  hard  brain  work  by  teachers  and  pupils.  If  these 
recitations,  and  drills,  and  exercises  at  the  blackboard,  and  readings, 
and  declamations,  and  compositions,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
musical  rehearsals,  can  be  reproduced  in  all  the  common  schools  of 
Eastern  Maine,  then  Eastern  Maine  is  doing  a  good  and  great  work 
for  herself.  Dirigo  will  pitch  a  key  note  whose  vibrations  will  not 
cease  till,  sounding  along  all  our  valleys  to  the  Westward,  and  over 
the  hills,  they  mingle  at  last  with  the  surf  of  the  Pacific  shore. 

The  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  were  at  the  Congregational 
church  on  Thursday  forenoon.  The  church,  like  the  Normal  Hidl 
the  day  before,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  seemed  especial- 
ly befitting  that  the  Governor,  an  old  teacher  of  twenty-five  tems, 
should  occupy  the  central  chair  on  the  platform,  with  the  memberaof 
the  venerable  council  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 

The  graduating  class,  consisting  of  nineteen,  at  the  call  of  the 
principal,  Mr.  Fletcher,  delivered  their  respective  essays  as  follows: 

Salutatory George  W.  Johnson,  Bluehill. 

In  the  School-room Sarah  C.  Hutchinson,  Castina 

A  Country  Home Eliza  P.  Wescott,  No.  Castine. 

Brother  Jonathan Dexter  D.  Roberts,  Stockton. 

Little  Things Mary  L.  Flood,  Clinton. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth Emma  R.  Jarvis,  Castine. 

MUSIC. 

Mechanical  Education George  H.  Buker,  No.  Castine. 

Mother  Goose Fanny  Little,  Edmunds. 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  Speech Lizzie  W.  Beane,  Concord,  Mass. 

Oar  Common  Schools George  £.  Kimball,  Etna. 

Echoes Eunice  J.  Simpson,  Sullivan. 

Conquerors Annie  E.  Shepardson,  W.  Brooksville. 

MUSIC. 

'  Our  State Joseph  B.  Simpson,  Sullivan. 

Into  the  Years Leonora  A.  Coffin,  Harrington. 

A  Chapter  from  the  Rocks Fanny  M.  Smart,  Rockland. 

Practical  Education Charles  W.  Springer,  FranUin. 
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MUSIC. 

Ideal  and  Heal Ellen  M.  Andrews,  Bangor. 

Poem Fanny  S.  Guptill,  Cherryfield. 

Valedictory Edward  S.  Ingraham,  Searsmont 

Awarding  of  Diplomas,  Ac. 

These  essays  were  all  creditable  to  their  anthers,  and  some  of  them 
of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  If  in  delivery  the  young  men  excelled, 
the  yoang  ladies  undoubtedly  led  as  writera.  In  theory,  these  ladies 
may  perhaps  advocate  the  Rights  of  Women,  but  to  be  heard,  some 
of  them  need  the  gift  of  louder  utterance  when  addressing  an  audi- 
ence. If  the  comparison  of  the  two  sexes  be  made,  as  to  scholarly 
attainments  and  mental  8ti*ength,  the  ladies  of  this  class  need  not 
shrink  from  the  issue.  The  healthy  stimulus,  and  general  good  influ- 
ence of  each  upon  the  other,  in  the  Normal  School,  is  manifest.  This 
is  a  hopeful  day  for  our  common  schools,  that  teachers  of  such  attain- 
ments as  those  of  this  class  are  multiplying ;  a  hopeful  fact  that  such 
teachers  are  in  demand. 

After  awarding  the  Diplomas  severally  to  the  members  of  the  class, 
bis  Excellency  added  some  pertinent  and  encouraging  remarks,  not 
merely  as  befitting  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trust  and  Oversight, 
bat  as  one  familiar,  from  former  teac)iing,  with  whatever  pertains  to 
our  schools,  and  as  finding  in  our  present  Normal  School  system  the 
supplying  of  a  want  which  he  had  before  seen  and  felt ;  and  giving, 
also,  the  assurance  of  his  ofiicial  and  personal  influence  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system.  He  was  followed  by  an  appropriate  and  hap- 
py parting  address  to  the  class,  by  Preceptor  Fletcher.  Prof.  Atkin- 
son, also  an  instructor,  added  some  able  and  interesting  remarks. 

In  the  aflemoon  the  first  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Eastern  school  was  holden  in  the  hall.  Excellent  as  was  all  that  had 
gone  before,  the  good  wine  seemed  to  have  been  kept  for  this  meet- 
ing; its  words  of  welcome,  its  history,  its  powers,  its  chronicles,  its 
past  and  future,  spicy  and  sparkling,  rich  and  facetious,  constituted  a 
fitting  and  happy  end  to  the  exercises  proper  of  the  fourth  year. 

Those  who  were  favored  with  an  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the 
two  closing  days,  are  unanimous,  we  think,  in  their  disposition  to  con- 
gratnlate  the  Board  of  Trust,  and  the  able  corps  of  faithful  teachers, 
and  the  people  of  eastern  Maine,  for  the  rapid  growth  and  marked 
SQccesfi  of  this  yonnger  of  our  State  Normal  Schools. 
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EvEBY  Satubday  for  this  week  comes  to  ns'with  a  new  claim  to  faror.  Erery 
C9P7  is  trimmed,  neatly  pasted  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  paper,  and  held  together 
as  secnrely  as  if  stitched.  Sheets  of  a  larger  size  are  nsed,  so  that  they  may  be 
trimmed,  and  yet  leave  the  page  as  large  as  before.  This  arrangement  is  to  be 
permanent,  and  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  all  who  read  its  diversified  litera- 
ry contents,  and  examine  its  weekly  gallery  of  portraits,  landscapes,  and  pictures 
of  character,  incident,  and  travel.  The  publishers  say  the  machine  which  pro- 
duces this  result  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Chambers  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  made  by  them  under  arrangement  with  Messrs.  James  B.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  especially  for  Eyeby  Satubday.  It  is  the  only  machine  of  this  kind  in  tbe 
world,  and  is  really  a  wonder  hi  its  working,  accomplishing  the  various  processes 
of  folding,  pasting,  and  trimming  at  one  operation.  The  two  sheets  of  which 
Eybby  Satubday  is  composed  are  fed  in  at  opposite  ends,  are  taken  up  by  the 
machine  and  carried  toward  each  other,  while  by  a  series  of  automatic  moTe- 
ments,  they  are  folded,  trimmed,  and  pasted,  in  transitu ;  and  arriving  simalta« 
neously  at  the  center  of  the  machine,  the  smaller  sheet  is  placed  accurately  in- 
side the  larger  one,  and  both  receive  their  final  fold,  and  are  deposAed  carefiiUy 
in  the  boxjplaced  for  them,  a  perfect  paper.  This  operation  is  repeated,  when  the 
machine  i^at  its  highest  speed,  thirty  times  a  minute,  producing  1800  copies  an 
hour,  without  mistake  or  variati6n.  If  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  paper  is  not  en- 
hanced by  this  convenience,  its  literary  and  art  treasures  are  made  far  easier  of 
access.  The  publishers  are  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  render  their 
illustrated  weekly  indispensable  to  all  intelligent  readers.  We  suggest  that  a 
different  set  of  illustrations  from  those  in  other  pictorials  would  add  to  its  al- 
ready wide  popularity. 

Thb  Lady's  Fbibkd  for  June,  1871,  Is  a  splendid  number.  The  steel-plate  rep- 
resenting the  meeting  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  gar- 
den of  Fotheringay  Castle,  Is  a  picture  of  extraordinary  intetest  and  value. 
The  beautiftil  Mary  and  her  stately  and  powerful  rival  are  admirably  contrasted. 
In  the  colored  fashion-plate  are  grouped  graceful  ladies,  attired  in  airy  summer 
robes;  and  there  is  a  wood-cut  of  the  Bhine,  that  most  romantic  of  European 
rivers.  The  literary  matter  is  delightfully  varied  and  entertaining.  A  quantity 
of  illustrations  of  handsome  summer  costumes,  bathing-dresses  included,  must 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  ladies,  and  the  fancy-work  look^particulariy  captivat- 
ing. Price  $2JiO  a  year  ( which  also  includes  a  large  steel  engraving).  Four  cop- 
ies, $6.00.  Five  copies  (and  one  gratis),  $8.00.  '*The  Lady's  Friend"  and  the 
*'  Saturday  Evening  Post "  (and  one  engraving),  $4.00.  The  *'  Lady's  Friend  "  and 
"Journal  of  Education."  $3.00.    Published  by  Deacon  &  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

Gbo.  p.  Bowbll'b  Am ebican  Nbwspafsb  Bepobtbb  akd  Adyiebte&kB's 
Gazette  is  the  titie  of  a  royal  octavo  double  column  32  page  weekly  journal. 
It  gives  a  weekly  report  of  all  changes  in  the  newspaper  publication  world,  chron- 
icling all  new  enterprises,  enlargements,  suspensions,  consolidations,  changes, 
and  circulation.  Everything  new  and  interesting  to  the  oraft,  more  or  less  gossip, 
and  a  good  list  of  deportmental  advertising,  all  for  $2.00  per  annum.  G.  P.  Bow- 
ell  &  Co.,  N.  T..  advertising  agents  for  the  "Journal  of  Education." 

The  Missionaby  Hebald.  The  May  number  of  this  venerable  monthly,  new 
in  its  67th'  year,  gives  us  a  fine,  full-page  engraving  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeiopolis, 
Turkey,  and  a  brief  article  on  the  same.    Prof.  A.  Peabody,  of  acting  president 
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^'Hanrazd  XTniTeisity,  writes, "  if  we  regaidl the  'Misnionary  Herald'  solely  as  a 
Jonrnalfor  the  disseminatioii  of  knowledge  aiid  the  advanoement  of  learning,  it 
would  easily  hold  the  first  place  among  the  periodicals  of  the  age."  With  the 
great  amount  of  religious  and  general  information,  which  this  magazine  gathers 

•  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  its  subscription  price,  but  one 
dollar,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  reached  a  very  larg^e  circulation.  It  should 
1)6  in  erery  Christian  family  in  sympathy  with  the  missionary  work.  Address 
Charles  Hutchins,  33  Pemberton  Square,  Boston. 

Haitb  BBXincANN's  New  Book,  entitled  **  Hans  Bbeitmakit  ik  Eusofe, 
A2n>  OTHEB  New  Bauulbs,"  is  in  press  and  will  beipublisbed  in  a  few  days  by  T. 
B,  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  It  contains  Breitmann's  travels  and  expe- 
xisnces  in  Paris,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Home,  where  he 
interviews  the  Pope;  also.  Breitmann  as  a  trumpeter,  etc.  It  will  no  doubt  prove 
to  be  more  popular  than  his  celebrated  **  Barty."  It  will  be  published  in  one  vol- 
nme,  on  the  finest  tinted  plate  paper,  with  a  portrait  of  Breitmann  on  the  cover, 
and  sold  by  all  booksellers  at  seventy-five  cents  a  copy,  or  copies  of  it  will  be 
sent  to  any  one,  at  once,  to  any  place,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  its  price  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Hall's  Joubnaij  of  Health  is  as  unique  and  racy  as  ever.  Nothing  better 
for  digestion  than  to  sit  down  after  a  meal  and  read  one  of  his  jolly  common- 
sense,  scientific,  but  side-shaking  articles  upon  matters  that  deeply  concern  every 
eModkd  spirit    You  try  it  and  see. 

ScsEBKEB  FOB  JUKE  continues  the  Wonders  of  the  Yellow-stone,  and  has 
Sood  papers  on  the  lights  and  Shadows  of  the  War;  The  Illinois  and  8t  Louis 
Bridge;  Leipsic  and  its  Fair. 

OuvEB  Optic's  Magazine  promises  extra  attractions  for  the-  new  volume, 
to  commence  in  July. 

Clark  &  Maynaid,  New  York,  are  about  to  publish  The  Histobical  'Rp!AT>»!-tt^ 
by  John  J.  Anderson,  author  of  several  works  on  history. 

The  Boston  "Journal  of  Chemistry"  is  a  very  valuable  publication  for  teach- 
ers. 

The  June  number  of  the'  "American  Naturalist"  fully  sustains  its  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  popular  scientific  Journals  published. 

The  catalcMnxe  and  circular  of  the  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  at  Gastine, 
IS  at  hand.    Total  number  of  students  the  present  term,  140. 

Bxu OBBST's  Youiro  Ajosbio A  is  very  good  when  we  get  it  Not  having  seen 
we  last  three  numbers,  we  can't  say  whether  the  character  Is  kept  up  or  not. 

LippiKCOTT  for  this  month  completes  its  seventh  volume  with  a  good  table  of 
contents. 

Home  aiti>  Health,  New  York,  $1JB0  per  annum,  has  established  a  good  rep- 
utation, and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  &mily  reading. 

The  Youth's  Ck>HFA]jnoir  continues  its  weekly  visits,  filled  with  choice  and 
Wealthy  reading.  ^ 

The  article  oil  the  New  York  Custom-^otcte,  in  Habpeb,  for  June,  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  number. 

The  Phbekolooical  Joubnal  for  this  month  contaiuB  no  less  than  twenty- 
lotir  standard  articles.   A  new  volume  begins  in  July. 
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Teachers  wanting  situatlonfl,  and  those  in  want  of  teaohers,  can  have  notices  like  those  be. 
low  pablished  three  months  or  more,  free,  by  addressing  either  of  the  nndersigned  committee, 
stating  definitely  their  wants,  Ste.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  eiq;»ected,  inoiosing  a  stamp. 

A.  £.  Chass,  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Boitkds,  Farmington;  «r.  8.  Babsxll,  Lewiston*, 
W.  H.  Lambbst,  Augusta;  G.  T.  Flxtohbr,  Castine. 

TKACKBRS    UTANTIlfO    SITUATIONS. 

LADDBS. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  rears  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  JOesiree  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  i^t  least  811  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successfhl  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.    Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  8.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad* 
emy  or  Seounary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Modem  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giring  satlsfko* 
tlon.    Best  of  references. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modem  and  Ancient  Languages.  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Hss 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desiree  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  8.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  TO  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Laan. 

NO.  4.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin.  One  year's  experience.  Can  bring  good  references.  De- 
sires  High  School. 

CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Edncatioa 
one  year,  for  pajrment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  In  parsn- 
thesis  bcong  tne  regular  price  of  each : 

9I0.50.     Webater's  Illmtrated  Unabridged  DietUmary  {$12.00). 
S8.50.    LitUU'8  Livina  Age  {S8.00),    LippincoU's  Pnmowwnng  J[>k!HoruMrif(^  the  World, 
bound  in  Sneep  (810.00). 

SS.50.    Webster*8  NationaX  Pictorial  Dictionary  {$5.00). 
9.SO.    Tke  ITation  {$5.00),  Every  Saturday  {$6.00), 
t9.O0*    Eclectic  Magazine  {$5.00). 
4.S3.    The  Appletone'  Joumal{$4.00). 
$4.7  A.    Atlantic  Monthly  {$4. 00), Harper 8'  New  MontMy  {$4.00),  Harpers*  Weekly  {$4.00). 
Ladies*  Ba»(far{4.00)j  or  Fraink  Leslie* 8  lUuetrated  I' 


•4.50*    3^.  American  yaturalist  {$4.00}^ 


Newspaper  {4.00). 


4.00*  Godey*s  Lady's  Book  {$3.00),  the  SeienHfie  Amerietm  {83.00),  or  New  York 
Independent  {83.00),  and  large  and  fine  portraits  qf  Grant  &  Qolfaux,  which  ore 
sold  oA  the  stores  for  94j00. 
$3. JO*  Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly  {$3.00),  DemoresVs  Monthly 
Magazine  ±$3.00),  Ladies'  Friend  {$2.50),  The  Advance  {82.50),  or  The 
Christian  union  {$2.60)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beech&r,  and  also  Marshall's 
fine  engraving  qf  Washington. 

t3.9S.    Oliver  Optic's  Mageutine  {$2.60)  weekly  or  monthly. 
3.00.    Our  Young  Folks  {$2.00),  Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  {S2J)q),  Riverside  Sehs 
{$1.60),  Portland  Transcript  {$2.00).    Hall's  Journal  qf  Health  {$2.00). 
S9*80.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  {$2.00),  Good  Health  {$2.00).  or  Herald  qjT  Health  {$2.00), 
•il.AO*    The  Mawttfacturer  and  Builder  {$1.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  {$1^), 

Demorest's  Young  AMeriea  {$1.60),  or  The  Nursery  {$1.50). 
S9.40*    Arthur's  Children's  How  {$1.50). 

J 9.93.    The  Little  Corp<md  {$1.00). 
9.00.    Wood's  Household  Mcufozine  {$1.00),  or  The  LUtle  Chi^. 
S1.89.    The  Young  People's  Helper  {.50). 
$1.80.    The  School  Fe^val  (.5$. 

■ 

Vke  Beei  l^masiti^e  JPiyper,  tfVr  the  Friee,  its  ttse  Cimmir^i 

THE  TOUNG  PEOPI.E!'S  HELiPER, 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  16  tbree-colnmnpagei,  flited 
with  Stories,  Sketches,. Poetry,  Dialogues ^Jtfusic,  Prize  Questions,  Puzzles,  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  freto, 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  instractive,  anf  entertaining.  Eight  years  established.  The  best  psper 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  nighly  commended.  Omirr  60  oehts  ▲  tiab. 
^''TBAOHSEts  may  earn  handsome  premiums  by  canvas»ng  their  schools  for  the  Hblpeb.  Ssfflple 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  260  PftsxiuMS,  sent  ftee  td  all  who  will  try  to  get  up  clubs. 

^Address,  Z.  JPOPJE  VOSJE,  JPutlUher,  Rockland,  MaiM* 
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FORWARD  AND  BACKWARD. 

A  FAYOBiTE  theory  of  modern  science  is,  that  we  become  cognizant 
of  certain  natural  phenomena  by  means  of  vibrations.  Light,  heat, 
sound,  and  electricity,  become  known  to  the  senses  by  vibrations  of 
matter,  or  that  undefined  something  called  ether.  From  our  limited 
investigations,  by  means  of  telescope  and  microscope,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  vibration,  or  motion,  everywhere.  It  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  if  there  is  rest  for  mind  or  matter  in  the  universe. 
Through  the  influence  of  heat,  gravitation,  and  electricity,  the  crust 
of  what  we  caU  the  solid  earth,  rises  and  falls.  Old  ocean  heaves  in 
the  tempest,  or  ebbs  and  flows  to  the  mysterious  power  of  sun  and 
moon. 

Forward  and  backward  have  the  shore-lines  of  the  continents 
marched  and  retreated,  in  this  strife  with  the  sea;  but  slowly  and 
steadily  the  ^  earth-works "  have  been  pushed  into  Neptune's  broad 
dom^n.  Forward  and  backward  have  surged  the  nations,  but  the 
wave  of  progress  has  been  an  onward  flow.  Society  has  had  its  vol- 
canic eruptions,  its  earthquake  shakings,  its  wars  of  words,  and  ideas, 
and  bayonets. 

It  has  at  times  seemed  as  if  ignorance  and  anarchy  would  bear  per- 
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petaal  sway,  but  wisdom  and  order  have  triumphed  in  dae  time,  and 
the  world  has  moved  on.  Examining  some  ancient  sea-beaches,  some 
river  lines  upon  the  hill-side,  we  can  see  that  the  dry  land  has  made 
steady  progress  against  the  waters.  Perhaps  equally  great  natural 
changes  are  now  in  progress,  though  we  notice  them  not.  We  see 
God's  hand  in  history,  in  the  progress  of  education  and  religion,  bat 
in  the  present  we  sometimes  doubt  if  there  is  improvement ;  almost 
believing,  from  the  frequent  backward  movements,  that  the  world 
does  not  move ;  but  coming  generations  will  doubtless  give  to  this 
the  credit  of  progress.   ^ 

Backward  fell  the  great  Republic  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
slave  power,  but  the  nation  has  taken  a  giant  stride  iforward  in  the 
march  of  nations  during  the  decade  but  just  closed.  Again  traitors 
speak  boldly  their  Satanic  thoughts,  and  good  men  realize  that  the 
sword  of  justice  should  have  fallen  when  the  righteous  indignation 
of  a  loyal  people  was  at  a  white  heat.  Corruption  festers  in  our 
large  cities,  legislators  are  bought  and  sold, — and  it  has  been  said 
that  "  the  appointment  of  a  petty  revenue  officer  receives  more  atten- 
tion at  Washington  than  the  momentous  question,  'how  shall  the 
nation  educate  its  youth  ? ' " 

Are  we  swinging  back  again  ? 

In  Maine  there  has  been  a  forward  movement  within  a  few  years, 
as  regards  her  material  interests.  The  cause  of  education  has  also 
had  a  forward  movement  with  us,  quite  marked  in  our  history.  The 
department  of  public  instruction  began  to  be  felt,  about  three  yean 
ago,  by  the  Legislature,  in  its  demand  for  men  and  money  to  ^  work" 
the  field  of  common  school  education.  This  demand  having  been 
generously  met,  new  forces  were  organized  to  determine  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  to  do  pioneer  work.  '  During  1869  Sihd  1$70  most  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  people,  were  reached  by 
new  educational  influences.  The  Superintendent  was  in  every  county, 
the  Supervisors  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  the  advantages  of  the  in- 
stitutes in  giving  a  little  instruction  and  considerable  inspiration  were 
generally  received  by  the  teachers. 

The  district  system  was  found  to  neutralize,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  towns  for  free  education.  This  was  no 
newly  discovered  truth  to  educators,  but  strange  to  say,  many  of  the 
people  have  not  discovered  it  yet.    The  unjust  distribution  of  money 
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wlucb  gives  a  small  district  $15,  and  a  large  district  $500  per  year,  is 
tolerated  by  the  people  of  one  of  our  large  cities  without  a  mnrmur. 

The  ag^cy  for  employing  teachers  was  found  to  be  very  inefficient, 
and  in  a  degree  antagonistic  to  the  power  which  examined  them. 
Parents  manifested  but  little  interest  in  the  schools,  for  there  was  little 
m  them  to  create  an  interest.  The  wages  of  the  teachers  were  poor, 
and  their  work  oflen  poorer.  What  wonder  that  for  years  the  schools 
had  been  going  backward. 

A  bill  passed  the  Legislature,  allowing  the  towns  to  abolish  the  dis- 
trict system, — ^also  one  taking  the  power  to  employ  teachers  from  the 
agents  and  transferring  it  to  the  superintending  committees.  This 
was  a  moyement  forward.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  town  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  enabling  act,  to  abolish  its  district  system. 
Why  not,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  But  the  agents  were  sus- 
pended for  one  year.  The  bill  may  have  been  unduly  forced  through 
the  Legislature,  and  sprung  upon  the  people  without  due  explanation 
as  to  its  necessity  and  ability.  That  the  change  was  not  judiciously 
managed  by  its  friends  is  evident;  that  the  people  met  it  with  most 
unreasonable  prejudice  is  equally  plain.  Thus  the  law  was  rendered 
almost  void  for  good,  and  became  a  pivot  upon  which  to  swing  back 
the  advancing  cause.  Any  candid  man,  with  ordinary  business  abil- 
ity, must  be  convinced  that  better  management  of  our  school  affairs  is 
needed.  The  opposition  of  the  people,  or  of  their  representatives,  to  a 
forward  movement  by  means  of  an  organized  plan  managed  by  the 
Saperintendent  of  Schools,  was  very  evident  last  winter,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  public  sentiment,  as  manifested  upon  the  surface,  was  reac- 
tionary. Why  is  this  ?  An  individual  or  a  people  that  has,  by  choice 
or  compulsion,  used  a  poor  article  until  it  is  believed  to  be  good,  feels 
defrauded  of  personal  rights  if  compelled  to  make  a  desirable  change. 
That  our  present  district  plan  is  a  relic  of  the  past  now  worse  than 
useless,  is  self-evident ;  that  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  one  of  the 
things  that  were  but  are  not,  is  as  certain  as  thsX  forward  is  the  word 
which  must  be  the  motto  of  the  educator. 

The  present  reaction  cannot  last  long  in  this  age  of  light  and  prog- 
ress. Who  shall  turn  the  tide,  and  keep  it  steadily  and  strongly  in  the 
right  direction  ?  The  State  needs  better  schools,  but  the  fact  is  not 
fdly  realized  by  the  people.  Our  legislators  must  have  more  liberal 
Tiews,  and  more  independence.    They  are  to  do  for  the  people  what 
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Teaohen  wanting  sltnationfl,  and  those  in  want  of  teachers,  can  have  notices  like  iliose  be« 
low  published  three  months  or  motet /iree,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee^ 
stating  definitely  their  wants,  &e.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  e3Q>ected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  £.  Ghasb,  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Bouhdb,  Farmington;  o.  S.  Isabbxll,  Lewlston; 
W.  H.  Lambsbt,  Angusta;  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Castine. 

TEACKEKS    WANTING    SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  vears  In  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  reftrenoes.  I>eslres  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  ^t  least  811  per 
week 

No!  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  succesfffhl  experiende  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.    Wonid  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  8.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Aead- 
emy  or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  Gre^, 
and  Modem  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giring  satisfto* 
tion.    Best  of  references. 

QWrTTiBMEW. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modem  and  Ancient  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Hss 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  8.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  TO  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Laan. 

ao.  4.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin.  One  year's  expeiience.  Can  bring  good  referonoes.  D^ 
sires  High  School. 

CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Edncatioa 
one  year,  for  payment  stricUy  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

$10.50.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  ($12.00). 
•8.50*    LitteU*s  Living  Age  (S8. 00).    lAppincott's  Pnmouncing  DieHonary  itf  the  World, 
b(nmd  in  Sheep  (810.00). 

f5.90«    Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  (86.00). 
5.50.    The  Kation  ($5.00),  Every  Saturday  (85.00), 
t5.00.    Ecttctic  Afagazine  (86.00). 
4.83.    Tke  Appletons'  Joumal(84.00). 

"  "*     AtkaUtc  Monthly  (84.00\Harpers*  New  Monthly  (84.00),  Harpers*  Weekly  (84.00). 
Ladies*  Beuc^r  (4.00),  or  Prank  Leslie's  IlautrcUed  Newspaper  (4.00), 


94.75. 


f  4.50«    The  American  NcUuralist  (84.00}^ 


4.00*  Qodey's  Lady's  Book  (83.00),  The  Scientifio  American  (83.00),  or  New  Torit 
Independent  (83.00),  and  large  and  fine  portrcUts  qf  Grant  &  Colfax,  whAdk  we 
sold  at  the  stores  for  94j00. 
$3.30.  Phrenological  Journal  arui  Packard's  Monthly  (83.00),  Demorest's  Monthly 
Magazine  (83.00),  Ladies'  friend  (82.60),  The  Advance  (82.50),  or  The 
Christian  Union  (82.50)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  also  Marshall's 
fine  engraving  of  Wcuhington. 

t3«95«    Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (82.60)  weeMv  or  monthly. 
3.00.    Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  (82j00),  IHverside  Seko 
(81.60),  Portland  Transcript  (82.00).    Hall's  Journal  qf  Health  (82.00). 
89.80.    ArOifwr's  Home  Magazine  ( 82.00), Good  Health  ( 82.00),  or  Herald  qf  Health  (82.00). 
.AG.    The  Manttfacturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (81M), 
Demorest's  ToungAiherica  (81.60),  or  The  Nursery  (81.60). 
9.40.    Arthur's  Children'sHour  (81.60). 
3.95.    The  Little  Corporal  (81.00) . 
.19.00.    Wood's  Household  Mtigaztne  (81.00),  or  The  LUtU  Chitf. 
81.89.    7%«  Young  People's  mlper  (.60). 
81.80.    The  School  FeiOival  (.^. 

ribe  Beei  J^msits>§  IPrnper^  tmr  the  IPrice^  ias  the  CmnmMr^t 

THE  TOUIiTG  PISOPIiZS'S  HXSI.PER, 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Qirls,  contains  16  tttree-colnmn  pages,  filled 
wfth  Stories,  Sketches,. Poetry,  Dialogues ^^uslc,  Prize  Questions,  Puzzles,  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  tnA, 
original,  lively,  rigorous,  instructive,  an^ entertaining.    Eight  yean  established.   The  best  paper 

'"'  ■''     •      •  -   •      inighly commended.  Only 60 cbrts a tiab. 

asmiM  their  schools  fitr  the  Hblper.   Sample 
to  au  who  will  try  to  get  up  dubs. 
^Address,  Z.  TOPE  TOSJB,  JPublither,  tCaekland,  Maine* 
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FORWARD  AND  BACKWARD. 

A  FAVOBiTE  theory  of  modern  science  is,  that  we  become  cognizant 
of  certain  natural  phenomena  by  means  of  vibrations.  Light,  heat, 
sound,  and  electricity,  become  known  to  the  senses  by  vibrations  of 
matter,  or  that  undefined  something  called  ether.  From  our  limited 
investigations,  by  means  of  telescope  and  microscope,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  Is  vibration,  or  motion,  everywhere.  It  may  rea- 
BODably  be  doubted  if  there  is  rest  for  mind  or  matter  in  the  universe. 
Through  the  influence  of  heat,  gravitation,  and  electricity,  the  crust 
of  what  we  call  the  solid  earth,  rises  and  falls.  Old  ocean  heaves  in 
the  tempest,  or  ebbs  and  flows  to  the  mysterious  power  of  sun  and 
moon. 

Forward  and  backward  have  the  shore-lines  of  the  continents 
marched  and  retreated,  in  this  strife  with  the  sea;  but  slowly  and 
steadily  the  "  earth-works "  have  been  pushed  into  Neptune's  broad 
domain.  Forward  and  backward  have  surged  the  nations,  but  the 
wave  of  progress  has  been  an  onward  flow.  Society  has  had  its  vol- 
oanic  eruptions,  its  earthquake  shakings,  its  wars  of  words,  and  ideas, 
and  bayonets. 

It  has  at  times  seemed  as  if  ignorance  and  anarchy  would  bear  per- 
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petual  sway,  bat  wisdom  and  order  have  triumphed  in  dae  time,  and 
the  world  has  moved  on.  Examining  some  ancient  sea-beaches,  some 
river  lines  upon  the  hill-side,  we  can  see  that  the  dry  land  has  made 
steady  progress  against  the  waters.  Perhaps  equally  great  natural 
changes  are  now  in  progress,  though  we  notice  them  not.  We  see 
God's  hand  in  history,  in  the  progress  of  education  and  religion,  but 
in  the  present  we  sometimes  doubt  if  there  is  improvement ;  almost 
believing,  from  the  frequent  backward  movements,  that  the  world 
does  not  move ;  but  coming  generations  will  doubtless  give  to  thb 
the  credit  of  progress.   ^ 

Backward  fell  the  great  Republic  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
slave  power,  but  the  nation  has  taken  a  giant  stride  forward  in  the 
march  of  nations  during  the  decade  but  just  closed.  Again  traitors 
speak  boldly  their  Satanic  thoughts,  and  good  men  realize  that  the 
sword  of  justice  should  have  fallen  when  the  righteous  indignation 
of  a  loyal  people  was  at  a  white  heat.  Corruption  festers  in  oar 
large  cities,  legislators  are  bought  and  sold, — and  it  has  been  said 
that  "  the  appointment  of  a  petty  revenue  officer  receives  more  atten- 
tion at  Washington  than  the  momentous  question,  *how  shall  the 
nation  educate  its  youth?'" 

Are  we  swinging  back  again  ? 

In  Maine  there  has  been  a  forward  movement  within  a  few  years, 
as  regards  her  material  interests.  The  cause  of  education  has  also 
had  a  forward  movement  with  us,  quite  marked  in  our  history.  The 
department  of  public  instruction  began  to  bo  felt,  about  three  yeani 
ago,  by  the  Legislature,  in  its  demand  for  men  and  money  to  ^  work'' 
the  field  of  common  school  education.  This  demand  having  been 
generously  met,  new  forces  were  organized  to  determine  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  to  do  pioneer  work.  'During  1869  ahd.  1^70  most  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  people,  were  reached  by 
new  educational  influences.  The  Superintendent  was  in  every  county, 
the  Supervisors  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  the  advantages  of  the  in- 
stitutes in  giving  a  little  instruction  and  considerable  inspiration  were 
generally  received  by  the  teachers. 

The  district  system  was  found  to  neutralize,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  towns  for  free  education.  This  was  no 
newly  discovered  truth  to  educators,  but  strange  to  say,  many  of  the 
people  have  not  discovered  it  yet.    The  unjust  distribution  of  money 
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which  gives  a  small  district  115,  and  a  large  district  $500  per  year,  is 
tolerated  by  the  people  of  one  of  our  large  cities  without  a  mnrmar. 
The  agdhcy  for  employing  teachers  was  found  to  be  very  inefficient, 
and  in  a  degree  antagonistic  to  the  power  which  examined  them. 
Parents  manifested  but  little  interest  in  the  schools,  for  there  was  little 
in  them  to  create  an  interest  The  wages  of  the  teachers  were  poor, 
and  their  work  often  poorer.  What  wonder  that  for  years  the  schools 
had  been  going  backward. 

A  bill  passed  the  Legislature,  allowing  the  towns  to  abolish  the  dis- 
trict system, — also  one  taking  the  power  to  employ  teachers  from  the 
agents  and  transferring  it  to  the  superintending  committees.    This 
was  a  moyement  fonoard.    We  are  not  aware  that  any  town  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  enabling  act,  to  abolish  its  district  system. 
Why  not,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  But  the  agents  were  sus- 
pended for  one  year.    The  bill  may  have  been  unduly  forced  through 
tlie  Legislature,  and  sprung  upon  the  people  without  due  explanation 
as  to  its  necessity  and  ability.    That  the  change  was  not  judiciously 
managed  by  its  friends  is  evident;  that  the  people  met  it  with  most 
unreasonable  prejudice  is  equally  plain.    Thus  the  law  was  rendered 
almost  void  for  good,  and  became  a  pivot  upon  which  to  swing  back 
the  advancing  cause.    Any  candid  man,  with  ordinary  business  abil- 
ity, must  be  convinced  that  better  management  of  our  school  affairs  is 
needed.   The  opposition  of  the  people,  or  of  their  representatives,  to  a 
forward  movement  by  means  of  an  organized  plan  managed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  very  evident  last  winter,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  public  sentiment,  as  manifested  upon  the  surface,  was  reac- 
tionary.   Why  is  this  ?    An  individual  or  a  people  that  has,  by  choice 
or  compulsion,  used  a  poor  article  until  it  is  believed  to  be  good,  feels 
defrauded  of  personal  rights  if  compelled  to  make  a  desirable  change. 
That  our  present  district  plan  is  a  relic  of  the  past  now  worse  than 
iiseless,  is  self-evident ;  that  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  one  of  the 
things  that  were  but  are  not,  is  as  certain  as  thaX  fortoard  is  the  word 
which  must  be  the  motto  of  the  educator. 

The  present  reaction  cannot  last  long  in  this  age  of  light  and  prog- 
ress. Who  shall  turn  the  tide,  and  keep  it  steadily  and  strongly  in  the 
right  direction  ?  The  State  needs  better  schools,  but  the  fact  is  not 
fally  realized  by  the  people.  Our  legislators  must  have  more  liberal 
views,  and  more  independence.    They  are  to  do  for  the  people  what 
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class  than  is  found  in  the  difference  in  temperament,  talent,  and 
attainments  of  young  men  now  working  in  classes  together.  It  is 
not  found  to  be  so  up  to  the  day  when  the  brother  and  the  sister 
leave  the  preparatory  school.  Is  not  the  greater  difference  which 
subsequently  appears,  due  in  part  to  the  difference  in  training  and'% 
opportunities?  After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  difference  of  the 
sexes — and  certainly  there  is  a  marked  difference — are  not  the  mental 
resemblances  greater  than  the  mental  differences?  Do  not  these 
resemblances  form  the  proper  basis  for  the  successful  work  of  the 
instructor  under  an  elastic  system,  which  leaves  opportunity  for 
rational  choices  in  departments  of  work  ?  May  not  the  difference  in 
the  mental  constitution  of  the  sexes  be  such  that  each  sex  may  iiir- 
nish  suggestion,  inspiration,  and  help  to  the  other  ?  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  such  is  the  fact. 

Once  more,  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  moral  perils  connected  with 
the  admission  of  both  sexes  to  the  college.  Removed  from  parental 
supervision  at  tha  age  when  they  very  much  need  it,  the  young  women 
may  not  only  have  their  attention  diverted  from  their  intellectual 
work,  but  may  form  undesirable  acquaintances,  and  may  even  lose 
something  of  that  delicacy  and  modest  reserve  which  we  always 
desire  to  see  in  them.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
diflSculty  here  which  must  be  guarded  against.  Two  things  may  be 
said  upon  the  point.  First,  the  danger  comes  in  some  degree  to  every 
son  or  daughter  who  is  sent  away  from  home  for  education,  even  to 
schools  and  colleges  in  which  only  one  sex  is  received.  No  system 
can  entirely  obviate  it.  Secondly,  in  most  colleges  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  the  teachers  could,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  avert  all  serious 
peril.  In  such  a  town  as  this  in  which  I  write  (Burlington),  the 
young  ladies  could  find  homes  with  families  who  would  in  every  way 
care  for  them  almost  as  well  as  their  own  parents  could.  In  other 
places  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  their  residence  a  hall, 
under  proper  supemsion.  A  little  experience  would  show  to  how 
much  restraint  the  pupils  should  be  subjected.  It  is  probable  that 
this  difficulty,  like  many  others,  if  resolutely  met  with  good  common 
sense,  will  be  found  less  formidable  in  most  of  our  colleges  than  is 
oftea  supposed.  If  any  colleges  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot 
overcome  it,  then  certainly  they  should  leave  the  education  of  young 
women  to  those  more  happily  situated.    But,  it  may  be  sjud  after  all» 
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this  is  mere  theory.  Experiment  alone  can  show  that  the  theory  is 
sonnd,  and  that  the  sexes  can  be  profitably  educated  in  the  same 
college.  That  is  true.  And  I  think  we  have  not  quite  experience 
enough^to  justify  any  one  in  speaking  dogmatically  on  the  subject,  in 
determining  the  policy  of  our  New  England  colleges.  Only  one 
college  in  New  England,  and  that  the  youngest,  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment at  all.  The  history  and  interior  life  of  Oberlin  college,  it  may 
be  thought,  are  in  some  respects  so  different  from  the  history  and  life 

• 

of  eastern  colleges,  that  a  positive  conclusion  concerning  them  can 
hardly  be  drawn  from  its  success.  The  University  of  Michigan,  the 
most  conspicuous  institution  which  has  recently  opened  its  doors  to 
women,  has  not  had  them  in  its  classes  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  for 
a  long  time  enough,  to  render  its  trial  absolutely  decisive.  But  this 
may  safely  be  said,  that  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  all 
point  to  one  conclusion.  Only  good  results,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
flowed  from  the  admission  of  both  sexes  to  the  normal  schools.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  college  which  has  cause  to  regret  the  admission 
of  women  to  its  halls.  The  sentiment  in  the  West,  in  which  the  plan 
has  been  pretty  largely  tried,  seems  to  be  largely  in  favor  of  it.  I 
see  nothing  so  exceptional  in  the  organization  of  Oberlin  as  to  deprive 
its  long  experience  of  all  value  for  us.  President  Fairchild^s  emphatic 
words  on  this  subject  are:  "Theoretical  objections  can  have  little 
force  in  the  presence  of  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
giving  the  same  uniform  result.  Much  of  the  wholesome  order  and 
earnest  life  that  have  prevailed  among  us  we  attribute  without 
hesitation  to  this  feature  of  our  work.  It  has  been  a  blessing  in  the 
past, — we  expect  good  from  it  in  the  future."  Many  instructors,  who 
have  taught  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  same  classes,  af- 
firm that  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  effects  of  each  sex  upon  the 
other  in  the  class-room,  have  been  in  a  high  degree  salutary.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  college  officers  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
I>eriment  of  educating  the  sexes  together,  in  circumstances  strongly 
resembling  those  of  our  eastern  colleges,  even  though  different  in 
tome  particulars,  may  certainly  lead  us  to  consider  thoughtfully 
whether  those  of  us  who  have  not  tried  the  plan  are  right  in  condemn- 
ing it  without  a  trial. 

But  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  doors  of  our  colleges  shall  be 
opened  to  young  women,  the  trustees  of  any  particular  college  must 
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have  regard  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  among  hs  c< 
determining  wben  and  how  to  make  the  innoTation 
Fntil  public  eentiment  ia  ripe  for  the  change,  yonng 
taroed  from  the  college  by  the  admission  of  young  i 
may  with  a  certain  contempt  look  upon  the  institntion 
girPa  school  or  academy,"  and  so  inferior  to  otber  colle 
parts  of  New  England,  probably,  the  patrons  of  co 
quite  ready  for  the  change.  Bjit  is  not  the  proposi 
gaining  favor  every  year?  In  more  than  one  college  c< 
in  many  a  college  faculty,  the  sabject  is  receiving  increc 
Is  it  improbable  that  the  experience  of  the  colleges  v 
parts  of  the  country  are  admitting  both  aexes  into  thei 
the  thorough  discussion  which  the  question  before  us  i 
will  soon  bring  some  of  our  New  England  colleges  t 
yonng  women  who  are  desirous  of  a  more  geneioos 
culture  than  is  now  within  their  reach  ? 


A         RECITATION. 

The  recitation  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part 
chinery.  Other  things  are  preparatory  for  it ;  hence  a 
nearly  a  total  iailare.  Skillfully  managed  recitatic 
interest  in  study,  cultivate  habits  of  thought  and  power 
lead  the  pupil  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  givi 
mental  discipline. 

In  order  to  conduct  a  recitation  perfectly  the  hig 
requisite.  Few,  if  any,  can  reach  perfection  in  the  ai 
classes,  but  all  may  reach  higher  standards.  Many  obje 
had  in  viuw,  we  shall  speak  of  but  few ;  many  thin 
avoided,  we  shall  name  several. 

The  extremes  of  allowing  either  teacher  or  pupils 
talking  are  to  be  avoided.  The  teacher  in  a  common 
be  neither  lecturer  nor  qaeationer,  though  he  maj 
lecture  to  his  classes,  and  frequently  ask  questions, 
recitation  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to  estimate  the  pi 
class.  Every  well-organized  school  has  a  course  of  stut 
teacher  has  a  matiired  plan  of  what  and  how  much  end 


?^ 
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So  in  a  term.   Work  must  be  laid  out,  order  preserved,  study 

then  tbe  recitation  U  to  show  what  has  been  accompUshed 

and  teacher. 
One  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  enable  tbe  pupil  to  tell 

knows.  "It  is  important  to  posaess  the  power  of  telling  well 
The  mass  of  information  possessed,  or  the  nnmber 
'hich  cannot  be  clearly  expressed  is  not  the  measure 
idge.  The  constant  trwning  of  the  recitation  is  new 
:Ie»r,  strong  speakers.  We  want  good  talkers  as  well 
's.  The  pnpil  should  stand  well,  think  clearly  and  quiet 
ily  and  logically.  He  needs  to  g)un  confidence  in 
re  he  must  hfiTe  a  measure  of  snoce^  in  what  he  d 
1  in  this  direction  the  teacher  shonld  Assign  short  lexs 
eqnent  revie^  that  pupils  may  thoroughly  master  tbt 

pupils  should  criticise  one  another  in  their  classes,  bo 
I  said  and  how  it  is  said.  This  method  of  conductin 
'ill  tend  to  make  their  reciting  and  their  listening  attei 
.  When  a  recitation  is  conducted  upon  the  topical  m 
itly  happens  that  the  class  may  almost "  run  itself,"  each 
g  to  turn  speaker  and  critic,  suggesting  and  questi 
>Q  may  require.  The  teacher  says  but  little,  guides, 
mulates.  But  this  method  is  not  always  to  be  followec 
iplendid  results  in  certain  directions,  revoIutioniEing 
!  and  caretesfl  habits  which  so  largely  obtain  in  our  scho 
Mts  a  school  where  recitations  are  thus  managed  will  b 
gain.  But  the  teacher  is  not  simply  a  pilot  who  "  stan 
wheel "  to  keep  his  vessel  steadily  upon  her  course.  A  i 
)  conducted  as  alrore  and  still  be  narrow.  The  langu 
-ect,  the  thoughts  logically  expressed,  and  yet  the  reci 
M,  without  breadth  or  depth,  simply  straight-forward  ii 
book,  dereloping  and  tending  to  develop  little  original 
aatisfhctory  to  the  teacher  or  visitor  who  looks  to  the 
than  to  the  matter  of  a  recitation,  to  the  words  oi 
than  to  hia  thonghts. 

«S3  in  life  is  secured  by  those  who  are  forced  to  out 
I  deeply,  who  have  to  stand  and  look  and  think,  who 
»t  method,  who  advance  and  retreat,  who  fkll  and  rii 
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bat  with  experience  and  perseverance,  with  a  determination  that 
knows  no  limits,  press  towards'  the  goal.  The  student  is  preparing 
for  such  a  trial,  and  his  school-work  needs  to  have  such  experiences 
in  it. 

The  recitation  room  is  to  be,  not  only  a  place  of  doings  but  one  of 
thinking .  Show  there  is  not  to  be  the  highest  standard  of  a  pupil ; 
if  it  be  he  will  study  merely  the  lesson  assigned,  will  be  content  with 
memorized  words ;  he  will  not  take  time  to  investigate  what  other 
authors  have  written,  will  not  stop  to  think,  that  he  may  prove  or 
disprove  what  his  text-book  says.  Our  best  text-books  must  necessa- 
rily be  narrow,  and  a  false  idea  of  merit  in  a  pupil  may  make  him  still 
narrower.  Pupils  must  be  induced,  yes,  compelled  to  think  ;  and  he 
who  stumbles  over  a  word  because  he  is  looking  up  to  a  grand  thought, 
who  has  forgotten  just  what  the  class-book  Ays,  because  he  has 
studied  what  others  have  said  better,  whose  language  is  not  quite 
grammatical  because  his  thoughts  are  original^  is  not  to  be  unduly 
criticised  by  him  who  is  as  narrow  as  he  is  precise. 

Teachers,  make  your  class-work  more  critical ;  give  line  upon  line 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  doing  things,  hold  the  pupil  to  the  mark 
as  regards  position,  tone,  and  words,  and  above  and  beyond  all  make 
it  a  work  of  true  development ;  encourage,  collateral  study  and  inde- 
pendent thought;  present  briefly  to  your  class  your  own  well-matured 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  taught,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  who 
have  written  for  us  all.  Question  the  pupils  critically,  not  simply  to 
ascertain  what  they  know,  but  to  suggest  trains  of  thought,  to  de- 
velop in  them  clearly  that  which  is  obscure,  to  lead  them  to  look 
within  and  without. 


READING. 

Fbom  the  time  when  the  child  hears  his  first  story  to  the  end  of 
its  life,  his  growth  depends  largely  upon  lessons  from  books.  How 
shall  children  read,  and  what  shall  they  read,  are  questions  receiving 
great  attentions  from  teachers,  and  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
is  marked.  My  interest  in  this  subject  has  led  me  to  write  out  a  few 
thoughts  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  me. 

One  day,  while  conducting  a  reading  class  with  a  class  of  normal 
students,  I  was  asked,  <'  What  is  reading?"    Now  my  class  had  often 
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seen  a  definition  which  is  commonly  found  in  reading  books ;  the 
question,  therefore,  showed  me  that  so/he  new  thought  had  arisen  in 
tbeir  minds.  I  hesitated.  What  should  I  say  to  these  students  who 
are  soon  to  become  teachers  themselves  ?  How  could  I  best  impress 
npon  them  the  thought  that  a  grave  responsibility  was  theirs? 
Finally,  I  said,  you  are  reading  a  description  of  a  summer  rain,  written 
by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Any  person  who  hears  you  read  this  selection  gets 
his  idea  of  it  largely  from  the  reading.  There  is  grace  and  beauty  in 
the  description,  but  if  you  read  it  in  an  unnatural  tone,  with  an 
expressionless  face,  your  hearer  does  not  judge  correctly  of  it  or  its 
author.  I  think  we  may  define  reading,  thus  :  .  Giving  the  thought 
of  an  author  to  another  so  as  to  awaken  similar  thought  in  bis  mind. 
In  order,  then,  that  an  author  may  not  be  misrepresented  it  is  your 
duty  to  read  well,  and  this  thought  you  are  to  impress  carefully  upon 
the  children  whom  you  teach. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  primary  teaching.  According  to 
the  old  fashion  the  child  commenced  with  the  alphabet,  and  the 
drawling  hesitating  tone  found  in  our  grammar  and  high-schools  is 
due  largely  to  the  method  by  which  the  scholars  were  first  taught  to 
read.  Any  sentence  as  "  The  cat  runs,"  was  then  a  mysterious  thing 
to  the  child.  Very  often  had  he  seen  dear  kitty  running  across  the 
floor,  and  very  bright  had  been  the  face,  and  very  clear  the  voice  in 
telling  mother  the  story ;  yet  now  there  is  perplexity  in  the  face,  and 
monotony  in  the  voice.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  letter  instead  of 
the  word  has  been  made  the  unit,  therefore  no  idea  has  been  suggested 
to  the  child.-  Now,  happily,  teachers  noticing  more  carefully  the  way 
in  which  God  works,  present  first  the  object,  then  the  word  which  is 
its  name,  lastly  the  letters.  Making  the  word  the  primary  unit, 
representing  objects  and  ideas  with  which  the  child  is  familiar,  they 
go  on  until  he  reads  easy  sentences  and  begins  naturally  to  notice 
the  letters  making  the  word. 

In  teaching  a  child  to  read  well  the  teacher  must  work  in  two 
directions, — cultivating  the  voice  and  cultivating  the  taste.  Vocal 
exercises  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  accomplishing  the  first.  1 
believe  that  every  child  has  a  voice  capable  of  becoming  powerful, 
and  yet  the  fact  that  few  men  and  women  are  able  to  fill  a  large  hall 
shows  that  the  voice  has  had  little  or  no  training.  With  breathing 
exercises  and  vocal  drill  the  teacher  may  do  wonders  in  the  way  of 
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developing  the  voice.  She  does  more ;  children  love  activity,  this 
bright,  vigorous  work  will  bring  them  to  the  second  p^rt  of  the  lesson, 
earnest,  even  enthusiastic.  The  true  teacher  has  studied  and  felt  Uie 
selection,  otherwise  she  could  not  expect  study  an d^  feeling  from  her 
pupils.  One  scholar  begins  the  lesson,  the  rest  of  the  class  notidng 
carefiilly  the  reading.  At  its  conclusion  the  teacher  encourages  the 
class  to  criticise,  leading  the  criticism  to  include  manner,  expression 
of  face,  expression  of  voice.  She  is  careful  to  teach  simplicity  and 
naturalness.  I  cannot  believe  in  imitation  in  reading.  The  teacher's 
aim  is  to  mak«  each  scholar  thoughtful  and  discriminating.  Provided 
the  lesson  be  within  their  comprehension — and  most  certainly  it 
should  never  be  otherwise^ — ^the  children  need  not  imitate  the  teacher; 
the  chances  are  that  they  can  read  it  quite  as  naturally  as  she  can. 
Each  child  is  an  individual  differing  wonderfully  from  all  others,  and 
this  individuality  should  appear  in  his  reading. 

Thus  day  by  day  teacher  and  pupils  working  cheerfully  together 
grow  in  the  appreciation  of  truth  and  beauty.  These  lessons  are  all- 
important  to  the  children,  teaching  them,  as  they  do,  carefully  to 
discriminate  between  beauty  and  deformity.  Will  not  these  lessons 
follow  them  through  life,  will  they  not  form  the  basis  of  true  culture? 
The  seed  which  the  teacher  plants  may  be  small,  but  let  her  wait  m 
faith  to  see  it  bearing  precious  fruit. 


P) 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

PBIMABT   LBSSONS   IX   GBOGBAPHY.       BY   W.  F.   PHBLPS. 

Lessons  in  this  subject  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  child 
can  add  and  subtract  numbers  whose  results  do  not  exceed  ten.  The 
pupil  will  probably  be  reading  in  the  primer  introductory  to  the  firet 
reader. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  class  should  be  exercised  in  ^  pattern- 
ing "  or  arranging  three  or  more  objects  upon  a  table  in  imitation  of 
the  teacher.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  same  exercise  from 
memory.  Let  the  teacher  locate  or  place  three  or  more  objects  in 
different  positions  upon  the  table,  and  direct  the  children  to  observe 
them  closely.  Next  disarrange  the  pattern,  and  ask  the  pupils  to 
rearrange  the  objects  from  memory. 
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iriog  the  BoooeediDg  two  weeks  give  ideas  of  and  terms  describ- 
elative  ponlifRi;  as,  in,  out,  upon,  under,  inside,  ontside,  bende 
een,  before,  behind,  beyond,  under,  over,  against,  and  opposite* 
oat)  be  done  by  the  use  of  suitable  objects,  and  by  noUcing  the 

of  the  room,  their  relatjoo  to  each  odier,  and  the  relation  of  the 

to  objects  oatside. 

ter  the  idea  of  relative  position  is  well  nnderstood,  delermined 
or  ocfuo/ position  may  be  oonudered,  and  the  cardinal  and  semi-car- 
I  points  of  the  compass  may  be  taught.  Proceed  In  this  order: 
r  the  necesuty  of  having  positions  or  directions  that  never 
ffe.  Tallc  and  question  the  children  about  the  place  or  direction 
lich  the  sun  rises  each  nfoming.  Give  the  term  east.  Require, 
it  shall  be  spelled  or  written  upon  the  slates.  In  a  similar  man- 
pve  ideas  of  west,  north,  and  south,  with  the  terms  and  relative 
ions;  as,  the  east  is  opposite  the  west,  the  north  is  opposite  tiie 
^etc 

lese  terms  may  now  be  applied  by  the  children  in  describing  the 
ions  of  things  in  the  room,  the  direction  of  their  homes  and  of 
ic  bnildings  from  the  school-bouse.  Proceed  similarly  with  the 
-cardinal  points.  And  here,  let  nie  remai'k,  that  some  teachers 
se  that  the  representation  of  these  points  upon  the  blackboard 
slates  should  be  taught  at  this  stage;  but  experience  has  proven 
it  is  better  to  make  that  exercise  the  inhiatory  step  to  ntap- 
'ing,  to  follow  the  lessons  npon  the  physical  features, 
month  can  now  be  spent  profitably  in  lessons  upon  the  physical 
ires  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school.  In  condnct- 
hese  exercises,  make  a  conttant  endeavor  to  avoid  telling  the. 
km  what  you  can  lead  them  to  discover  for  themselves.  In  most 
ities,  brooks,  rivers,  ponds  or  lakes,  hills,  valleys,  plains,  and 
ihes  are  foand.  The  children  should  he  required  to  de8crii>e  aa 
y  of  these  as  they  see  daily,  in  their  own  simple  language;  as, 
irook  is  a  little  stream."    Other  ns^es  for  brook  may  be  taught, 

as  creek,  run,  and  rivulet.  A  run  is  a  larger  stream  than  abrook. 
re  is  land  under  the  water ;  It  is  the  bed  of  the  Mtream,  the  brook 
rer.    There  is  land  on  each  side  which  the  river  washes;  that 

is  called  the  banks  of  the  river.  If  you  shonid  throw  your  hat 
the  river,  it  wonld  be  carried  away,  becuise  the  water  moves, 
moving  of  the  water  makes  the  current.    The  river  has  a  cur- 
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rent,  etc.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  most  difficult  words  used  in 
the  recitation.  Oive  only  as  much  matter  for  each  lesson  as  the 
children  can  readily  write  upon  their  slates  from  memory. 

The  next  step  would  be  the  introduction  of  map-drawing,  which 
should  be  commenced  by  representing  the  top  of  a  table  with  two  or 
more  objects  upon  it,  first  from  sight,  then  from  memory.  Then 
represent  the  school-room,  the  school-yard,  the  cardinal  and  semi- 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  drawing  the  school-room  to  a  scale, 
say  of  one  inch  to  a  yard,  or  of  one-half  inch  for  a  yard.  Draw  the 
school-yard  by  a  scale  after  actual  measurement ;  a  map  of  the  city 
or  town  with  its  surroundings ;  a  map  of  the  county,  and  lastly  of 
the  State,  locating  in  each  case  the  principal  objects  and  points  of 
interest  in  their  relative  positions.  The  diagrams  of  the  town,  city, 
county,  and  state  should  be  thoroughly  developed  in  regard  to  relative 
size,  boundaries,  surface,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  larger  cities,  popula- 
tion, productions,  industries,  etc.  ' 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  a  primary  courae,  to  carry  a 
child  beyond  the  drawing  of  the  school-yard.  By  that  time  the  class 
should  have  completed  the  first  reader,  so  that  the  map  of  the  city 
should  be  among  the  first  lessons  in  the  secondary  course. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  rough  sketch  of  an  admirable  plan  for 
introducing  the  subject  of  geography  to  a  class  of  beginners.  It 
avoids  the  use  of  text-books  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  important 
study,  and  invests  it  with  a  freshness  and  interest  that  will  be  felt  to 
the  end  of  the  course.  It  has  been  repeatedly  tested,  with  perfect 
success. 


HOME  TRAINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  among  Americans,  though  I  did 
not  observe  that  any  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the  acknowledged 
evil  that  parental  authority  over  the  young  is  brief,  weak,  and  lessen- 
ing. Such  is  the  precocious  spirit  of  independence  generated  by  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  general  current  of  sodal 
life,  that  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  or  fourteen  think  themselves  quite 
competent  to  decide  many  questions  for  themselves  and  do  decide 
them,  on  which  English  boys  and  girls  of  eighteen  or  twenty  would 
still  feel  bound  to  consult  and  obey  their  parents.    And  as  in  £ng- 
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land  so  in  America,  the  lower  you  descend  in  the  moral  strata,  the 
more  markedly  this  tendency  exhibits  itself.  It  was  piteous  and  sad- 
dening to  see,  as  I  had  occasion  to  see  frequently  when  mothers 
would  come  to  the  office  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  to  excuse  or 
complain  of  the  truancy  of  their  children ;  parents  helpless  to  control 
the  wills  and  even  the  caprices  of  lads  of  eleven  or  ten,  or  still 
yoanger  years.  It  is  not  a  natural  nor  a  normal  state  of  things ; 
every  well-wisher  to  the  United  States, — every  one  who  would 
desire  to  see  that  great  commonwealth  equal  to  the  mighty  destiny 
that  lies  before  her,— cannot  but  hope  that,  for  so  manifest  an  inver- 
sion  of  a  great  social  law,  a  remedy  may  soon  be  found. — Fraser^a 
English  Report, 


BY  THEIR  FRUITS  YE   SHALL  KNOW  THEM. 

The  next  ten  years  will  largely  determine  the  scope  and  character 
of  American  education  for  a  century.    The  past  decade  has  initiated 
important  changes,  and  all  is  agitation  and  trial.    Extreme  views  are 
clashing,  and  radicalism  and  conservatism  are  in  conflict  at  every 
point.    Old  methods  are  fearlessly  and  sweepingly  condemned,  and 
new  systems  are  zealously  and  unqualifiedly  commended.    Hobbyists 
are  continually  "  flying  the  track  ",  and  recklessly  rushing  into  untried 
ways.    Meanwhile  the  schools  are  testing  (he  new  methods,  and  expe- 
rience is  rendering  a  verdict.     It  is  plain  that  such  times  as  these  call 
the  educational  journalist  to  a  higher  service  than  the  partisan  advo- 
cacy of  extreme  and  narrow  views,  or  the  zealous  defense  of  **  things 
as. they  were."    The  future  of  American  education  demands  that  the 
schools  not  only  prove  all  things,  but  that  they  hold  fast  what  %8 
good;  and,  to  this  end,  what  is  valuable  in  old  methods  should  be 
wisely  discerned  and  commended,  and  the  defects  and  abuses  of  the 
new  as  well  as  the  old  exposed.    True  reform  in  education  is  much 
retarded  by  an  indiscriminate  praise  of  novelties  as  by  a  blind  adhe- 
sion to  old  paths.    The  great  mission  of  an  educational  journal  is  to 
expose  error  and  advocate  truth,  whether  found  in  old  or  new  systems. 
— iK  A.  Teacher, 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

Will  be  at  St.  Louis,  August  22d,  23d,  and  24th.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme as  far  as  completed : 

Tuesday,  August  22d. — 10  a.  m.,  Meeting  of  General  Association  for  or- 
ganization. Brief  Addresses.  Appointment  of  Committees.  11  A.  m.,  Meet- 
ing of  Sections  for  Organization. — L  Department  of  Higher  Education, 
Programme  not  yet  arranged.  IL  Normal  Section,  2^  p.  m.,  Paper  by  K 
Edwards,  on  '^  Model  Schools  in  connection  with  Normal  Schools."  Biscns- 
sion  of  the  same,  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Prin.  St.  Louis  Normal  School; 
J.  H.  Hoose,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  and  Wm.  F.  Phelps, 
Prin.  State  Normsd  School,  Winona,  Minn.  llh%Superintendent^  Sectioiu 
Programme  not  complete.  IV.  Elementary  Section,  2J  p.  m.,  "Methods of 
teaching  Reading,''  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio.  Discussion  of  same.  4  p.  m., 
**  Method  of  teaching  Language,"  Prof.  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  New  York.  S 
p.  M.,  Address,  probably  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia. 

Wednesday,  August  23d. — I.  Department  of  Higher  Education,  IL  Normal 
Section,  0  A.  m.,  Paper  by  Charles  H.  Verrill,  Prin.  State  Normal  School 
Mansfield,  Pa.,  on  ^A  Graded  System  of  Normal  Schools."  Discussion  by 
Geo.  M.  Gage,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  and  others.  IIL 
Superintendents  Section,  IV«.  Elementary  Section,  9  A.  m.,  "Methods  of 
teaching  Drawing,"  Henry  C.  Harden,  of  Mass.  Discussion  of  same.  10} 
A.  M., "  Philosophy  of  Methods,"  John  W.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  N.  T.  General 
Association.— 2i  p.  m.,  Discussion—"  How  far  may  the  State  provide  for  the 
Education  of  her  children  at  public  cost?"— Hon.  N.  Bateman,  of  Illinois;  E 
P.  Harrington,  Esq. ,  of  Mass. ;  W.  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Missouri ;  W.  W.  Folwll, 
of  Minnesota.  5  p.  m.,  Miscellaneous  Business.  8  p.  m..  Address  by  Hon.  6. 
G.  Northrup,  of  Ct ;  subject,  "  A  Compulsory  National  System  of  Education 
impracticable  and  un-American."    8.45  p.  m.,  Discussion  of  same. 

Thubsday,  Aug.  24th.— I.  Department  of  Higher  Education,  H.  Normal 
Section.  9  A.  M.,  Paper  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  Prin.  State  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  on  *'  Principles  and  Methods,  their  character,  place,  and  lim- 
itation, in  a  Normal  Course."  Discussion,  by  M.  A  Newell,  Prin.  State  Ko^ 
mal  School,  Baltimore,  Md.;  W.  A.  Jones,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  and  others.  UL  Superintendents'  Section,  IV.  Elanentary 
Section.  0  A.  m.,  "  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography,"  Maiy  Howe  Smith,  of 
N.  Y.  Discussion  of  same.  10.30  A.  m.,  Discussion,— "What  constitutes  a 
good  Primary  Teacher?"    11.30  a.  m.,  Miscellaneous  business  and  election 
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8.  2.S0  p.  H.,  Paper  by  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Esq.,  of  Ohio;  Subject- 
id  Uses  of  Text-books."  3  p.  U.,  Paper  b;  Thomas  Davidson,  Esq., 
ubject — "  Fedagt^pcal  Bibliography— ite  poBsessioDS  and  its  wants." 
,  Paper  by  Alb^d  Kirk,  Esq.,  of  lUinois;  Subject— "  What  Uoral 
'  the  Becitatioa  sabserve?"    4  p.  m..  Discussion  of  Mr.  Rickoff's 

p;^r.    B  P.  M.,  Election  of  officers  and  other  business.    8  P.  ic,  Address; 

Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

INFORMATION  WANTED, 
It  is  now  Hereral  months  since  we  have  seen  a  number  of  the  Masaachu- 
setlB  Teacher.  What  has  happened  to  that  sterling  old  organ  of  the  Bay 
State  educatoiB?  Is  it  taking  a  vacation?  Or  has  it,  like  the  young  bovine, 
"Undergi'nin?"  If  so,  will  its  subscribers  be  fumlsbed  with  the  Maine 
Sovrnal  of  EAumliofi  t  O,  John  of  the  Highlands,  oracolate  and  relieve  our 
anxiety. 

Uaise. — The  Institutions  at  Kent's  Hill  and  Westbrook  and  Bates'  College, 
have  had  their  commencements,  which  seem  to  have  passed  off  very  success- 
fdily. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  and  other  offlcers  of  the  College  of 
Agnculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arte  for  thisState  have  been  received,  from  M.C. 
Femald,  Acting  President  of  the  Institution.  It  contains  much  information 
ia  regard  to  the  Collie,  and  a  full  course  of  study  wliich  we  shall  notice  at 
lei^th  next  month.    The  next  term  begins  August  31. 

LeaieUm. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  this  city  has 
been  received  from  J.S.  Barrell,  Superintendent  of  Intermediate  and  Primary 
Schools.  The  schools  of  Lewlston  are  well  cherished  by  the  people,  and  are 
^presented  as  in  good  condition. 

At  Laboe.— The  vacation  soaaou  is  now  upon  us.  For  several  weeks  the 
newspapers  ha^  been  wellnigh  filled  with  accounts  of  commencements  and 

examinations.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  now  to  have  a  short  season  ofreet. 
We  wish  them  all  a  happy  one,  and  a  joyous  time  of  recreation  and  good 

The  Babc  op  Bethlehem.— This  beautiful  picture  is  called  for,  and  flnd- 
isg  favor.  We  shonld  like  to  send  out  a  thousand  of  them  as  premiums  for 
lew  snbscriben  (see  the  offer).  We  know  it  will  be  prized  by  every  one  who 
reives  it. 

Kastksn  Nobual  Scbool. — The  architect,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Fassett,  of  Fort- 
land,  has  submitted  to  the  governor  and  council  a  plan,  for  the  new  building 
•rhich  will  probably  be  accepted.    The  committee  hope  to  commence  work 
span  the  house  next  month. 
21 
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Education  m  Massachusetts. — The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  old  Bay  State  is  before  us,  in  a  stout  volume,  veil  filled 
with  valuable  information  in  regard  to  her  public  educational  institutions. 
Normal  Schools,  Instruction  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  Drawing  in  Schools,  receive 
special  notice.  There  are  in  the  State  4,963  public  schools,  containing  more 
than  247,000  pupils,  taught  by  6,163  teachers,  who  receive  the  average  wages 
of  $77.44  per  month  for  males,  and  $30.92  for  females.  The  pay  of  males  has 
\^creased  $5.40  per  month  during  the  year,  and  that  of  females  $2.11  per 
month.  The  average  length  of  public  schools  is  eight  months  and  six  days. 
The  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  schools,  exclusive  of  school-houses,  is  more 
than  $3,125,000.  Local  funds,  the  State  fund,  and  voluntary  ^contributions 
add  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  to  this  sum.  For  erecting  and  repair- 
ing school-houses  there  was  expended  during  the  past  year  $1,768,719.88. 
The  value  of  the  school-houses  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  $13,612,571.81. 
Massachusetts  believes  in  a  liberal  educational  policy. 


Compulsory  education,  it  appears,  is  meeting  with  some  resistance  in  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  members  of  a  school  board  was  recently  discussing  the 
question  with  an  elector  of  a  Scotch  town,  who  addressed  him  as  follows:— 
^^  Well,  master,  and  is  this  Bible  truth  that  I  du  hear,  that  you  gentlefolks  is 
agoing  to  eddycate  my  children  whether  I  Ukeit  or  no?''  The  member  of 
the  board  explained.  '^  Well,  master,  you  say  as  how  they  must  be  eddycated; 
I  say  as  how  they  mustn't,  and  they  shan't    I'll  drown  'em  first! " 


Lexicography. — If  we  have  not  yet  produced  that  great  American  novel 
to  astonish  the  world — which,  with  Mrs.  Stowe  in  mind,  we  do  not  so  soon 
acknowledge— we  have  still  enough  to  be  proud  of  in  that  wonderful  produce 
of  American  scholarship — ^Webster's  Dictionary.  There  has  before  t»een  no 
such  Dictionary  of  any  language — not  even  as  the  result  of  those  years  of 
labor  which  the  whole  French  Academy,  a  congregation  of  tiie  best  scholar- 
ship of  France,  spent  upon  the  lexicographical  standard  of  that  nation.— if ev 
York  Mail, 


No  ;Mor£  Gray  Hair. — Nature*s  Hair  Restorative  brings  back  the  original 
color.  It  is  not  a  dye,  and  clear  as  crystal  Contains  nothing  injurious.  See 
adverisement. 


Errata.— Page  249, 18th  line  from  top,  for  ability  read  utility. '  Page  254, 
change  the  places  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  Misses  Little  and  Simpson. 
Page  255,  8th  line  from  bottom,  for  powers  read  poems. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  meets  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  July  2. 
Hotel  charges,  $1.50  day.    Railroad  fare  reduced. 
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BOOK    TABLE. 

Bench  and  Bab.  A  Diffest  of  the  Wit,  Hnmor,  AsperitieSi  and  Ajnenities 
of  the  Law.  By  L.  J.  Bigelow.  With  Portraits  and  Illastrations.  New- 
York:  Hvper  «&  Brothers.    Portland  :  Loring,  Short<&  Harmon. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  profession  furnishes  more  pungent  wit  and  overflowing 
hnmor  than  the  bar.  The  volume  before  us  is  as  full  of  such  as  an  egg  is  of 
meat  Its  title  well  indicates  its  contents.  The  whole  range  of  the  profes- 
sions—judges and  lawyers,  British  and  American, — ^is  represented,  and  the 
result  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  will 
be  a  good  book  for  teachers  to  take  on  a  vacation  tour.  Portraits  of  more  than 
thirty  distinguished  persons  are  found  in  the  volume. 

Choice  Specimhns  of  Amebican  Litebatube.  By  Bei\j.  N.  Martin.  New- 
York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  a  companion  to  Shaw's  History  of  English  Literature,  or 
rather  to  the  supplementary  chapters  of  that  work,  entitled  a  Sketch  of 
American  Literature,  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  It  contains  selections  from  more 
than  two  hundred  American  authors,  well  selected,  and  accompanied  by  ref- 
erences to  the  notices  of  those  authors  in  the  History.  It  is  a  timely  volume, 
and  completes  the  series  published  by  this  firm  which  will  now  furnish  the. 
student  with  rare  facilities  for  the  study  of  English  and  American  Literature 

The  Histobt  of  Home,  by  Titub  Lmus.  Translated  by  Spillan.  2  vols. 
New- York :  Harper  <&  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

These  volumes  take  their  places  very  appropriately  in  Harper's  Glassica 
Library.  They  are  well-known  for  their  standard  merit,  and  are  here  pre- 
sented in  attractive  form  for  the  student's  library. 

Light.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland :  Lor- 
ing, Short  &  Harmon. 

This  volume  is  the  second  issue  in  the  ^'  Science  for  the  Young,"  and  is 

pablishedin  the  same  attractive  style  as  the  first  volume  upon  Heat.    It  is 

wonderfully  fascinating  in  its  method  of  treatment,  and  its  illustrations  are 

unsurpassable. 

Comstock's  Elocution  and  Model  Speakeb.  By  Andrew  Comstock  and 
Philip  Lawrence.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

This  good-sized  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  will  be  welcomed  by 

students  and  teachers.    The  treatise  on  the  principles  and  art  of  elocution  is 

mainly  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Comstock,  and  is  quite  extended  and  fully 

illustrated.    The  selections  by  Mr.  Lawrence  are  of  a  high  order,  and  the 

work,  as  a  whole,  will  meet  a  want  in  this  department  of  instruction. 

OuvE.  By  the  author  of  John  Halifax, Gentleman,  <fec.  New-York:  Harper 
k  Brothers.    Portland,  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  series  of  Miss  Muloch-Oraik's  works,  now  in  course  of  publication,  in 

this  new  edition  is  well  represented  by  Olite,  one  of  the  best  of  her  stories, — 

a  story  well-planned  and  sustained,  and  replete  with  healthful  lessons  in  life. 

Demobest's  Young  Amebica  is '[full  of  interest  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Wide-awake,  instructive,  and  helpAiL    See  club-list 
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The  Historical  Rb^deb,  embntciiiK  selections  from  Stan 
Ancient  and  Modem  History.  By  John  J.  Aadenon.  Nen 
Haynard. 

The  compUer  of  this  new  reader  is  the  well-known  author 
able  school  histories.  The  selections  in  this  woil  are  from  tl 
historical  literature,  and  are  well  selected  and  Judicioosly  i 
are  also  accompanied  by  explanatory  observations,  notes,  an 
The  book  is  comparatively  a  new  feature  in  school  readers,  ac 
be  well  received. 
S0PBOCI.EB.    New-York :  Harper  A  BroCbers. 

This  choice  little  volume,  in  Greek,  of  the  old  Athenian  tra 
of  the  series  known  as  Harper's  Greek  and  Latin  Texts.  It 
to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  yet  the  type  is  of  good  size  ai 
distinct.    It  is  a  bandy  volume. 

Ralph  thb  Hkir.    By  AntboDv  TroUope.    New-York :  Ear] 

Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

This  story  of  ISr.  Trollope  is  a  very  readable  one,  and  is  i 

bold  style  characteristic  of  the  author.    His  writings  will  do : 

the  current  follies  and  vices  of  the  times,  and  of  society.    Tb 

LrrxLE  Men.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott    Boston :  Boberts  Biotl 

Littie  Uen  very  naturally  follows  "  Little  Women,"  and  thi 

of  earlier  volumes  will  not  be  disappointed  In  this.    It  is  wrl 

cott's  happiest  vein,  and  the  characters  act  their  parts  exceei 

Lnru:  Scnbhink's  Holidat,    A  Picture  from  Life.    By  thi 
HaliAi,  Gentleman.    New-Tork:  Harper  &  Brothers.    P< 
Short  A  Harmon. 
The  young  folks  have  a  cbarmiDg  book  in  this  volume,  w. 

attractive  style. 

Athalib.    A  Tragedy,  by  J.  Racine.    Edited,  with  a  Comma 

of  Students,  by  Edward  S.  Joynes.    New  York:  Holt  &  VI 

This  neat  and  cheap  edition  of  a  well-known  ftench  play 

ceptable  to  French  teachers  and  students.    The  editor  hai 

welL 

Hans  BBEmuNN  in  Eubope.  With  twenty  new  Ballads.  ] 
land.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers. 

Hans  Breitmann  is  a  character  tui  generU,  and  one  that 
humor  and  much  valuable  instruction.  We  always  c^joy 
safely  recommend  him  to  all  our  friends  who  like  a  book  for 
tion'and  amusement 

Heb  Lobd  and  Uasteb;  by  Florence  Uarryat;  and  Wok— 
the  author  of  "  Bred  in  tli«  Bone,"  constitute  Noe.  302  and 
Library  of  Select  Novels,  and  are  both  better  Uian  the  averaj 
of  the  day.  All  the  volumes  of  this  series  of  theHarpenare 
in  character. 
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«nc  MAOAznrB. — Tha  Jnlj  numlMr  of  UiiH  magazine  ia  at  hand ;  &nd, 

u  it  commeuces  a  n«w  voliune,  the  Publiaber  very  properly  intimatea  that  it 

iaaTeijgood  time  to  subecribe.    It  is  a  perfect  cyclopedia  of  cmrent  foreign 

thoa^t,  the  last  volume  alone  conttdmng  more  than  a  hundred  articles  on 

licB,  political,  scientific,  literary,  and  social,  which  have  claimed 

n  of  the  world  during  the  period  which  it  covera.    Among  the 

io  Uiis  number  are:    Three  Hundred  Years  of  Christianity  in 

irinism  and  Religion;  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand;  The  Sun's 

i;  Hivart's  Genesis  of  Spedes;  Ur.  Tennyson's  Poetry;  The  Be- 

ementin  Germany,  and^kers.    $G  per  annum.    E.  R.lPelton, 

See  dab-list. 
■KOLOOiCAi.  JouEKAi,  for  July  is  unnsually  good.  Conspicuous 
sontants  are :  AQdnbouiana,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  great  Nat- 
i  portrait;  Han's  place  in  Nature;  A  Rule  for  Editors — What  they 
Leaders  in  the  Mormon  Reform  Movement,  with  portraits;  The 
Id  it  be  Worn  ?  Tree  Wonders  of  California,  Illustrated ;  Western 
les;  The  Traveller,  an  Dlustrated  Poem.  This  July  number  b^ns 
ne.  Subscribe  for  it  now.  Price,  (3  a  year.  S.  R  Wells,  N.  T. 
TAflCE,  Chicago,  m.,  one  of  the  best  Congregational  papers 
1  the  country,  has  commenced  a  weekly  column  of  "helps  to 
Dol  teachers,  who  use  the 'National'  series  of  lessons."  June  1 
led  a  series  of  lessons  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  can  sup- 
;  may  be  called  for.  IMrect  to  Advance  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
HODIST  appears  on  the  first  of  this  month  (its  twelfth  birthday) 
MS,  and  enlarged  by  the  addlUon  of  eight  columns.  It  is  one  of 
igiooB  papers  printed.  Those  who  wish  to  teat  its  merits  can  have 
oe  month,  by  addressing  G.  C.  Halsted,  Publisher,  114  Nassau  st' 

TAamsoTos  m  Wintxb,  is  the  title  of  a  book  to  be  published  this 
hick  &  Andrews,  21  Franklin  st,  Boston,  giving  the  experience  of 
a  party  which  spent  last  winter  upon  the  mountain.  It  will,  un- 
tM  a  very  racy  book.  It  will  contain  a  map  and  illustrations. 
I  Haoazdie  for  July  opens  with  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Mount 
ay  and  Tunnel— a  very  interesting  paper.  Theie  are  also:  The 
es  Naval  Academy;  Along  the  Florida  Beef;  The  Recovery  of  Je- 
lien  this  Old  Flag  was  New;  Fut-in-Bay,  etc.,— all  handsomely 

BBAL  OF  SociAi.  Science,  No.  3,  has  been  published  by  the 
ocial  Science  Association,  and  ia  for  sale  by  Hurd  A  Houghton, 
and  at  the  Kverside  Press,  Cambridge.  It  contains  the  proceed- 
American  Association,  and  comprises  at  least  a  dozen  papers  of 
to  all  progressive  readers,  and  especially  to  teachers. 
[O  Health  for  July  has  a  good  table  of  contents. 
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Ou)  ASTD  Nbw  for  July  is  a  special  number  for  the  '*  Commencement '' 
season,  and  contains  many  valaable  articles  by  distinguished  scholars  on  our 
colleges  and  other  subjects.  An  article  from  the  late  Edward  Everett,  on  liis 
college  life,  now  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time.  Roberts  Brothers,  Pab- 
Ushers. 

EiXDEB  Gabdek  Cultube  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  essay,  by  Edward 
Wiebe,  originally  prepared  as  a  lecture  for  educators.  It  is  very  timely. 
Published  in  cheap  form  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

We  are  very  glad  to  receive  the  Axa^^a  EoucATioirAii  Maoazdte,  pub- 
lished at  Montgomery,  and  edited  by  Joseph  Hodgson,  Supt  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  is  a  good  journal  for  educators,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  power 
in  the  State. 

LippiNcxyrr  for  this  month,  coming  from  Philadelphia,  very  appropriately 
opens  with  a  poem  on  Independence  Hall.  The  articles  which  follow  are 
good.    Indeed  the  number  is  an  unusually  excellent  one.  ^ 

Oliveb  Optic's  Magazine  fully  sustains  its  high  reputation  in  furnishing 
healthy  and  interesting  reading  for  the  young.  School  children  ought  not  to 
study  during  their  vacation  ;  but  they  vrill  of  course  read  Oliver. 

The  Pulpit  and  the  Pew,  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  study  and  the 
pastorate,  published  by  E.  Goodenough  &  Co.,  rfew  York,  at  $1.50  per  year, 
makes  a  very  good  appearance  in  its  first  nuniber. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  commend  to  the  patronage  of  all  teachers  the 
Boston  Journal  op  Chemistbt,  published  by  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co., 
Boston. 

SoRiBNSB  for  July  has  for  its  first  paper,  Philadelphia  Illustrated.  foUowed 
by  Jaunts  in  Japan;  The  Gunpowder  Plot;  Samson's  Riddle  Solved;  Wilfred 
Cumbermede,  etc.    The  number  is  a  good  one. 

The  Youth's  Companion, Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  exchanges,  i  oung  people  and  old  read  it  with  delight 
and  profit. 

Littell's  Livino  Age  is  furnishing  weekly  some  of  the  best  reading  that 
comes  from  the  printing-press.    It  is  varied,  healthy,  and  high  toned. 

The  Children's  Hour,  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  continues  lAi 
instructive  and  interesting  monthly  for  juveniles. 

The  Household  is  the  titie  of  a  very  good  domestic  journal  published  at 
Brattieboro,  Yt,  by  Geo.  E.  Crowell  &  Co.,  at  $1  per  annum. 

Arthur's  Lady's  Home  Maqazine  has  fashion-plates  and  reading  for  the 
family,  which  deserve  tJie  notice  of  all  concerned. 

The  Nursery  is  a  monthly  marvel  of  interesting  reading  and  pictures  for 
children. 

The  Herald  of  Health^  Wood  <fe  Holbrook,  New-York,  is  a  monthly  of 
valuable  reading  for  all  famihes. 

The  Heathen  Chinee,  by  Bret  Harte,  and  Jim  Bludso,  by  John  Hay, 
have  been  published  in  neat  style  by  James  I^  Osgood  <fe  Co.,  Boston. 

Peterson's  Magazine  is  the  very  best  $2  ladies'  magazine  published.  See 
dub  list 
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COMMON   SCHOOLS, 
evalent  as  to  the  objeot  for  which 

immedinte  purpose  they  onght  to 
tiDgly  fostered  by  oommittee  men, 
r,  and  willfully  propagated  by  writiHv 
nd  to  be  entire  straagen  to  praoti- 
D  to  be  kaovn  as  progressiODists  and 
he  advocacy  of  false  tfaeoriea  rather 
ted  truths.  One  writer  advises  to 
I;  another  repeats,  bat  miaoonatraes 
her,  "Teach  what  ts  to  be  made  use 
rowness  of  these  views  attests  the 
nre  and  subject  of  education.  To 
ra  of  the  human  mind  Is  an  end  &r 
oiren  rules  to  subserve  a  material 
efforts  in  satisfying  all  onr  physical 
iperiority  of  the  physical  over  tb* 
■"constitute  an  excellent  pabnlnm; 
id  are  put  forth  only  to  secnre  this 
ir  human  nature  sod  herd  onrselves 
UT  people  and  of  our  age  is  to  gross 
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stilitarianiBin.  Under  the  preeenre  of  amiBguidedp 
sohoola  are  being  pashed  further  and  further  from  wl 
tifully  calls  the  "  hnmanities."  To  oppose,  rather  th 
practical  tendency,  is  the  duty  of  every  educated  m 
friend  of  good  learning. 

But  granting  that  only  what  is  practical  is  to  b 
schools,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  scholars  can  be  p 
for  an  immediate  use  of  their  knowledge?  Do  tbe 
formers  expect  that,  in  the  limited  time  alloted  to  tl 
tion  of  children,  tbe  common  schools  can  perfect  i 
study  ?  When  it  is  remembered  that  no  college  pre 
any  subject  taught,  and  that  no  school  established  ce 
ing  for  practical  and  special  work,  accomplishes  all  tl 
its  graduates,  it  may  be  observed  how  futile  are  lh< 
the  common  school,  for  their  exhibition  of  results  wl 
fail  to  attain. 

To  teach  how  to  study,  not  to  attempt  to  comple 
is  the  object  for  which  schools  are  established.  Th 
laid  down  as  an  aiiora,  the  better  for  public  educai 
The  Greeks  knew  better  than  we  the  object  of  sch 
them  rightly  when  they  called  them  Qymnaaia,  t 
analogy  between  the  training  of  an  athlete  for  the 
and  of  the  scholar  for  the.  multifarious  duties  of  lif 
mind,  to  awaken  its  energies,  to  kindle  in  it  though 
crease  its  activity,  and  by  means  of  which  it  shall  gi 
en  itself,  is  the  end  to  be  gained  in  the  school-roor 
dnctive  coil  the  mind  of  the  child  is  placed,  and  froi 
teachers  and  books  is  to  be  sent  about  it  such  an  in 
thought-electricity,  that  it  shall  be  forever  magnetii 
for  educatoi-B,  then,  is  not,  "  What  are  the  most  pn 
but  "  What  studies  best  contribute  to  the  cultivatioi 
Blimulatiou  of  thought?  Not,  "  What  most  directlj 
a  physical  subsistence,  in  the  accumulation  of  doll 
but  "What  supply  the  most  healthy  mental  nourii 
enrich  the  soul  ? 

But  even  to  subserve  practical  ends,  that  edaci 
which,  we  may  say,  is  discursive.  A  scheme  of 
exoludes  all  studies  that  do  not  directly  hare  a  bet 
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The  man  who  haa  received  the  liberal  cnl- 
be  more  succesaful,  ceUrit  paribus,  ia  the 
Te, — even  an  a  farmer,  manufacturer,  or  civil 
se  entire  studies  have  bad  in  view  only  his 
f  work.  Thomas  Gray,  the  autlior  of  the 
Country  Church-yard,"  was  distiaguiahod  for 
lepartment  of  physics,  although  ho  received 
t  a  university  where  the  experimental  sciences 
3  discipline.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  whose  studies 
it  cnly  in  a  general  way,  nearly  all  the  forms 
man  thought  is  expressed,  produced,  upon  a 
lie  most  careful  and  minute  observstion,  a 
age,  and  which,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a 
I  its  place  at  the  head  of  books  on  natural 
t  of  a  child  is  awakened  by  the  contact  of  a 
bt  is  stimulated  to  activity  by  the  influence 
y  begun  that  mental  life  whose  capabilities 
nits  of  mental  possibilities.  Be  the  depart- 
what  it  may,  the  mind  of  the  man  thus 
ay.  The  axe  that  is  sharpened  to  cut  the 
leave  the  fissile  ash;  and  the  mind  whose 
a  for  the  penetration  of  subtle  thought,  can 
fficulty  general  maxims  and  formulas.  To 
lical  and  special,  it  must  be  made  theoretical 

n  made  against  the  public  schools  that  they 
ly  studies;  that  while  t'he  mind  of  the  child 
it  is  unable  to  gain  advantage  from  any. 
le  that  there  are  not  studies  enough.  While 
;er  towns  and  cities  a  wide  range  of  studies 
y  of  the  schools  the  irrepressible  arithmetic 
time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  half  a 
he  school  life  of  the  child  is  but  a  few  years 
g  that  time  he  should  gain  a  smatteiing  (the 
n  honor)  of  everything;  instead  of  sufieriDg 
ly  the  study  of  one  book,  it  should  be  seen 
at  of  knowledge  is  made  to  contribute  ite 
i  manly  growth.    It  is  only  thus,  by  having 
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a  cora prehension  of  the  general  facts  of  history,  an 
the  best  specimens  of  daasical  Uteratnre,  whether 
inal  or  throngh  translations,  and  a  knowledge  of 
and  general  principles  of  the  soiences,  that  one  can 
pleasnre  from  the  pemsal  of  the  best  books.  "I 
says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  ail  that  a  nniveruty  or  final  higl 
for  us,  is  still  but  what  the  first  school  began  doing 
read."  And  how  can  we  read,  unless  onr  edncatioi 
enough  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  import  c 
The  school,  then,  that  fuils  of  teaching  the  scholar  t 
ingly  and  with  pleasure,  falls  in  the  main  purpose 
designed.  The  reason  why  the  publication  of  ( 
literature  is  so  profitable  in  our  country,  is  because 
have  never  been  tanght  to  read  the  higher  forms, 
reflect  how  few,  who  have  received  their  only  ednc; 
mon  schools,  are  able  to  read  with  pleasure  any  oi 
classics.  It  might  be  safely  afiirmed  that  not  one  ii 
get  to  the  tenth  line  in  Milton's  Odea,  and  that  to 
essays  of  our  most  brilliant  American  writer,  Jame 
would  be  as  nn intelligible  as  the  half-deciphered  ii 
slabs  from  Nineveh  I  The  ornaments  that  ^ve  gra 
composition  are  borrowed  from  every  department 
edge ;  that  these  should  afibrd  the  gratification  and 
writer  designed,  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  readei 
the  sources  whence  they  are  drawn.  And  what  el 
schools  than  to  instruct  the  pnpil  in  the  variotii 
knowledge  ? 

That  our  schools,  then,  may  accomplish  the  noble 
they  are  established,  there  must  be  excluded  from 
of  them  the  idea  that  they  must  prodace  immediat< 
but  the  object  sought  should  be  to  kindle  the  enei 
into  a  bnming  activity,  and  to  supply  the  means  foi 
tion  by  hiying  the  foundation  for  successful  and  ir 
The  child  should  be  taught  from  its  earliest  years  tl 
thing  more  than  mere  mechanical  reading  and 
years  devoted  to  the  science  of  arithmetic  and  of  ( 
contracted  into  as  many  months.  The  principles  o 
iol<^y,  philosophy,  geology,  botany,  and  natural  I 
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>  scholar;  while  tlie  facts  of  SDcient  roy- 
cient  ftad  moilern,  should  be  oontiniially 
le  oiu^ful  eincidatioa  of  the  best  specimens 
There  is  not  a  school,  however  humble, 
liah  all  this.  It  rests  only  with  those  in 
ment  of  the  schools.  When  tbey  resolve, 
of  the  ignorant,  that  this  shall  be  done, 
ation  of  the  purposes  for  which  our  free 
ear  at  hand.  For  the  speedy  attainment 
ends  of  education  everywhere  constantly 


KEADERS  SCARCE. 
^ail  MaU  Gazette  declares  that  educated 
are  unable  to  read  prayers  and  chapters 
he  very  dmple  reason,  that,  as  a  rule,  tbey 
ig  whatever  in  a  clear,  unaffected,  and 
itinues:  "Take  a  score  of  the  head-boys 
r  Rugby,  or  any  other  public  school ;  or  a 
arts  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  or  a  score 
any  drawing-room,  and  act  them  to  read 
lovel,  or  a  history,  or  an  essay,  and  observe 
le  out  of  the  score  will  get  through  the 
d  emphasis,  slovenliness,  or  nervousness,  or 
ers  shall  at  once  be  pleased  and  instructed." 
>ns,  but  probably  true.  It  is  doubtful  if 
1  not  hold  good  here.  Elocution  is  not 
;  place  it  deserves  in  our  systems  of  in- 
leasant  school  of  practice  is  the  reading- 
>rtunitieB  for  a  pastime  useful  as  well  aa 


treasures  with  bribes  and  by  stealth 
auper  when  rolling  in  wealth. 

en  for  venial  sin, 

ivil,  and  whip  sevea  in. 
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SCHOOL  PAPERS,  NO.  4. 

TEACHfiHS : 
O'er  wayward  childhood  wonldst  tboa  hold  Arm  rule, 
Aod  sun  thee  in  tbe  light  of  hnppj  faces, 
Lore,  Hope,  and  Patjence,  these  must  b^  thy  graces; 
And  in  thioe  ovin  heart  let  them  flist  keep  school. 

[Coleridgt 

Watch  the  little  Btraying  feet, 

As  light  they  go  tripping  on ; 
Watch  these  openiag  buds,  ao  sweet, — 

Truth  impress  and  error  shun. 
Make  your  mark  for  love  and  light — 

Thoa  art  sowing  seeds  of  life ; 
Thou  art  bringtog  into  light 

Gems  with  precions  beauty  rife. 

Sow  beside  the  troubled  vaters, 

With  Hope's  promise  bright  and  fuir; 
In  the  hearts  of  sons  and  daughters. 

With  strong  faith  and  patient  care. 
Upon  the  hilL-side,  in  the  vale. 

Morning,  noon,  and  dusky  night; 
Never  will  the  harvest  fail, — 

It  shall  bloom  in  realms  of  light. 

Patience  give  thy  heart  control 

Of  its  KTery  vaiied  task ; 
Charity  within  thy  soul, 

Giving  aid  to  all  that  ask. 
These  shall  lead  thee  through  all  ill. 

Love,  and  Hope,  and  Dnty  too, 
Lighten  up  the  pathway  still, 

Show  thee  what  to  say  or  do. 

Lead  them  on  to  manhood's  state, 
Step  by  step  climb  up  the  mount, — 

They  are  building  now  their  fete, 
Taking  draughts  from  learning's  fount. 
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Direct  the  opening  powers, 

Baild  broad  and  deep  tfae  structure; 
Busily  employ  the  hours, — 

Victories  for  Truth  make  sore. 

lioly  indeed  is  the  teauhers'  calling,  and  one  fraught  with 
nsibilities.  Broad  the  field  in  which  he  labors,  and  marks 
'  his  efforts.  To  whom  shall  the  numerous  children  of 
tate  look  for  assistance  and  encouragement  in  their  efforts 
e  "hill  of  science,"  if  not  to  the  faithful  teachers?  The 
f  our  country  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  ef- 
teachers;  for  to  them  are  committed  for  awhile,  to  mold 
,  OS  best  they  may,  the  future  tillers  of  the  soil,  mechan- 
ts,  lawyers,  doctors,  statesmen,  ministers,  and  teachers  of 
lU  classes  of  citizens  are  here  schooled,  or  should  be,  in 
Dtal  branches  of  cdacatioii,  upon  the  same  level,  and  here 
abits  and  traits  of  character  that  underlie  and  permeate 
ler  life  of  each.    Here,  under  the  teachers  of  our  public 

first  principles  not  only  of  science  and  literature  are 
formed,  but  also  of  morality,  of  love,  truth,  and  justice 
id  fixed  in  the  mind.  How  important  that  teachers  be 
B  momentous,  this  arduous  tas^.  That  they  be  pure,  and, 
:  fountain,  send  forth  pure  waters.  These  tender,  open- 
g  minds  that  the  teacher  has  the  high  privilege  to  pre-  . 

guide,  develop,  and  mold,  receive  none  but  right  im- 

er's  work  is  not  one  that  soon  passes  away.  It  lasts 
Lime,  and  extends  its  consequences  into  eternity.  Like 
irted  upon  one  shore,  never  ceasing  its  vibrations  till  it 
other  strand ;  like  light  emanated  by  some  luminous  body, 
aight  onward  till  its  goal  is  reached,  even  though  count- 
space  lies  between.  Next  after  the  parent's  influence, 
I  is  most  potent.  The  minister  deals  more  particularly 
up  persons,  but  the  teacher  comes  in  early,  constant  oon- 
3  tender,  susceptible,  trusting  minds  of  the  young.  Dur- 
ing period  bis  influence  is  ever  with  and  around  them; 
their  destinies  to  a  great  degree.  He  can  fashion  the 
I,  all  but  passive,  in  his  hands.    To  him  is  given  the  keys 
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of  the  heart,  and  the  power  to  sway  the  will.  Woe  to  him  who  mis- 
uses his  talents. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  pattern,  a  paragon,  a  standard  of  the  high- 
est excellence,  a  guide  upon  the  ways  of  life.  The  teacher  is  often 
blamed  unjustly ;  he  has  many  annoyances  of  which  parents  know  bat 
little  or  nothing.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  the  poor,  ill-constracted, 
badly  planned  school-rooms  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  Destitute  of 
comfort,  convenience,  or  attractiveaess ;  the  old  broken  down  stove, 
the  unsuitable  funnel,  the  doors  often  without  latches,  desks  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  teach  penmanship,  the  missing 
or  broken  panes  of  glass,  admitting  snow  and  cold  draughts  of  air, 
and  the  often  unsuitable  fuel  that  is  furnished ;  the  room  upon  cold 
days  chilly,  and  no  means  at  hand  to  render  it  comfortable  even ;  the 
huddling  of  pupils  about  the  stove  to  keep  warm,  where  they  can 
communicate  and  make  disturbance  more  easily  than  when  in  their 
own  seats.  These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  teachers  labor  un- 
der in  this  direction. 

Many  pupils  remain  at  the  school-house  during  intermission,  and 
others  return  in  time  to  have  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  devote  to 
play.  They,  having  no  other  or  better  place,  use  the  school-room,  to 
the  injury  of  the  seats,  desks,  or  whatever  else  it  may  contain.  Books 
and  slates  are  often  injured,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  or  care  who 
did  the  damage;  glass  gets  broken,  doors  injured,  latches  broken, and 
the  room  littered  up  to  an  extent  that  is  often  annoying  to  the  most 
patient  or  careless  teacher.  In  winter,  snow  is  brought  in  and  dis- 
tributed pretty  liberally  over  the  room,  even  in  the  best-managed 
schools,  and  where  scholars  are  what  is  called  well  disposed. 

It  is  a  source  of  annoyance  and  inconvenienoe,  often,  to  the  wide- 
awake, progressive  teacher,  that  suitable  simple  apparatus  is  wanting 
when  some  principle  or  ^  hard  place "  demands  further  illustration. 
Pupils  themselves  feel  this  want,  and  many  wrong  impressions  ara 
given  and  received  simply  for  want  of  suitable,  simple  though  it  be, 
fixtures  to  illustrate  some  intricacy.  Dwarfed  in  usefulness  by  the 
absence  of  wall-maps  and  blackboards,  cramped  for  want  of  globes 
and  charts,  and  other  cheap  aids  to  clearness  and  comprehension,— 
unable  to  dispel  the  thick  darkness  that  covers  the  pupil's  intellect 
about  the  world's  sphericity,  revolutions,  and  change  of  seasons,  or 
relative  positions  of  difierent  parts  of  the  earth's  snr&ce,  for  want  of 
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a  simple  cheap  globe.  It  may  be  said  that  the  teacher  can  improvise 
something  that  will  answer.  True,  so  he  could  improvise  seats,  desks, 
blackboards,  school-room,  and  fuel.  His  time  is  precious,  and  filled 
with  the  business  of  the  hour,  and  he  has  generally  but  little  leisure' 
to  devote  to  these  desirabilities. 

He  has  serious  perplexities  in  the  different  kinds  of  text-books  used 
in  the  same  school,— often  very  different  kinds,  and  different  editions 
of  the  same  author's  works.  This  renders  classification  difficult,  and 
causes  loss  of  time  as  well  as  patience.  Often  the  want  of  books  is  a 
serious  difficulty.  Some  parents  think  two  scholars  can  use  one  book 
to  great  advantage.  We  should  just  as  soon  require  two  men  to  chop 
wiUi  one  axe,  or  hoe  with  one  hoe,  as  to  require  two  pupils  to  learn 
lessons  from  the  same  book  at  the  same  time.  Either  case  would  be 
a  £ulare  of  the  highest  results,  and  a  waste  of  time  as  well  as  money. 

J.  W.   LAKG. 


AN  ASTRONOMY  LESSON. 

As  I  live  np-town  (in  New  York)  and  my  boys  down,  we  meet  at 
the  Washington  Monument  in  Union  Square.  This  a  fine  open  space, 
and  generally  free  from  the  intrusion  of  street  boys.  When  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  a  clear  night,  which  under  our  capricious  skies 
is  not  often,  I  notify  the  lads  to  be  on  hand  early,  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  stars  as  they  come  out  one  by  one,  of  course  the  brightest  first. 
They  are  always  punctual,  and  eager  too,  for  they  love  the  **  living 
heavens"  much  better  than  the  dull,  dead  book. 

Being  assembled,  facing  the  west,  I  begin : — Boys,  do  you  see  that 
very  bright  star  directly  in  front  of  you  ?  That  is  the  planet  Venus, 
the  brightest  star  in  all  the  heavens.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  earth, 
which  in  many  respects  it  resembles.  She  is  named  after  the  Roman 
goddess  of  beauty,  and  when  we  reflect  how  large  and  lustrous  she 
is,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  ancients  "  in  their  blindness  "  worshiped 
her.  Just  below  Venus  is  a  small  bright  star,  very  near  the  setting 
son.  That  is  the  planet  Mercury.  Being  so  near  the  sun  she  is  gen- 
erally floating  in  its  liquid  glare,  and  is  consequently  seldom  seen. 
We  are  very  fortunate  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  to-night.  Just  above 
Venus  you  will  see  another  very  bright  star.  That  is  Jupiter,  mon- 
arch of  worlds.    He  is  fourteen  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  earth. 
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This  planet  is  now  in  the  Bull,  but  will  soon  be  in  the  Twins,  where 
he  will  remain  for  one  year,  for  as  he  is  twelve  of  our  years  in  going 
around  the  sun,  he  remains  in  each  of  the  Zodiacal  Constellations  just 
twelve  months.  Between  Jupiter  and  Venus  you  see  two  beautiful 
stars  close  together.  They  are  the  famous  Twins,  Castor  and  Pollux 
Geminorum.  The  planet  XJranus  is  in  this  sign,  but  invisible.  A  few 
degrees  east  of  Jupiter  you  will  behold  another  bright  star  of  a  very 
ruddy  color.  That  is  the  red  planet  Mars,  now  in  the  Lion.  Near  to 
this  planet  is  a  very  fine  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  is  the  Reg- 
ulus,  in  the  handle  of  the  starry  sickle.  Notice  it  particularly,  for  it 
is  exactly  in  the  Ecliptic.  Still  further  to  the  east  of  Mars  is  a  bright, 
solitary  star.  This  is  Spica  in  the  hand  of  the  Virgin — also  near  the 
Ecliptic. 

Far  to  the  east,  if  you  could  wait  till  eleven  o'clock,  you  would  see 
rising  the  many-mooned  planet  Saturn,  near  to  Antarez,  in  the  Scorpi- 
on. Thus  you  would  have  all  the  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  be  enabled  to  trace  definitely  that  great  circle,  the  Ecliptic,  in  its 
radiant  course  through  the  sky.  Now  if  you  turn  your  face  to  the 
south  you  will  see  almost  in  front  of  you  and  near  the  southern  edge 
of  the  wilky  way,  or  Galactic  circle,  a  star  of  great  brilliancy.  That 
is  the  Dog  Star,  the  brightest  of  all  fixed  stars.  Although  called  the 
Dog  Star  it  is  never  seen  in  Dog  Days.  Just  to  the  right  of  the  Dog 
Star  is  a  magnificent  flash  of  stars.  That  is  the  Constellation  Orion, 
the  most  splendid  constellation  in  the  heavens.  Once  seen  it  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Near  Orion  is  a  very  peculiar  red  star,  called  Al- 
debaran,  in  the  eye  of  the  Bull.  Below  Aldebaran,  the  Pleiades,  or 
Seven  Stars,  "  glitter  like  a  swam  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  single  braid." 
These  burn  all  upon  our  vision  to-night  very  much,  I  doubt  not,  as 
they  jdid  upon  the  eye  of  the  laureate,  when  he  wrote  that  beautifiil 
line  in  "  Locksley  Hall "  which  I  have  just  quoted.  Turning  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  north  you  see  a  well-known  and  remarkable  cluster  called 
the  Dipper.  This  is  the  "  Charles'  Wain,"  which  in  the  '*  May  Queen," 
^  comes  out  above  the  tall  white  chimney  tops."  Near  it  is  an  exqui- 
site little  star  called  Cor  Caroli,  or  Charies'  Heart.  By  means  of  the 
two  stars  on  the  outside  of  the  bowl  of  the  Dipper,  the  North  Star 
can  be  easily  found,  you  see  it  plainly  to-night,  while  to  the  east  of  it, 
just  rising,  is  a  slender  circlet  of  stara — the  Northern  Crown.  Oppo- 
site to  it,  but  invisible,  is  the  beautiful  star,  Crowned  Andromeda.  So 
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roand  the  heavens  we  go  from  Alpha  Centaari  to  Alpha  Polaia,  from' 
the  Southern  Cap  to  the  Northern  Crown,  from  Orion's  burning 
wheels  to  Casiopcia's  blazing  throne.  In  a  few  lessons  I  have  taught 
them  all  the  leading  stars — all  .the  most  conepicuoud  couatellations. 
And  how  mnch  better  it  is  to  know  the  stars  hy  name — to  know  some- 
thing of  their  history,  poetry,  and  fable.  This  has  been  a  comfort  to 
me,  and  I  know  it  will  be  to  them.  Especially  to  people  living  in 
lonely  places  are  the  Stars  a  world  of  society,  and  of  sympathy  too. 
Their  sweet  and  radiant  influences  come  stealing  down  upon  the  soul, 
exalting  and  spiritnalizing  it  until  sometimes  its  ardent  and  only  de- 
tire  is  to  become  a  high,  pure  star  in  the  fadelesa  firmament  of  that 
upper  and  better  world.  I  have  only  faintly  outlined  my  plan,  but 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  I  have  ever  experienced  have  been  spent 
with  my  boys  studying  the  stars  from  the  street  or  the  house-tof^ — 
"  SteBa  "  in  Public  School  Jour. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Wk  give  below  a  course  of  study  for  grammar  schools  prepared  by 
the  same  person  who  prepared  one  for  primary  schools,  in  our  June 
number.  From  these  two  courses  teachers  of  ungraded  and  district 
schools  can  make  out  a  course  of  study  that  can  be  adapted  to  their 
particular  wants. 

FIBST   YEAB. — ^FOUBTH  CLASS. 

Beading.  HiUard's  Intermediate  Reader,  with  frequent  exercises  in 
enunciating  difficult  combinations  of  consonants  and  difficult  words 
of  the  reading  lessons. 

Spring,  oral  and  written,  from  speller  and  reading  lessons. 

Written  Arilhtnetic,  to  Complex  Fractions,  with  a  review  of  all  the 
preceding  subjects. 

MmtcU  Arithmetic.    Same  subjects  as  in  written. 

Otography.    Guyot's  Elementary,  completed. 

Qrammar.    Oral  lessons  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech. 

Writing  and  Ih-av}ing,-~{oaT  lessons  each  week. 
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SECOND.  Y£i.R. — ^FOITBTH   CLASS. 

Heading.  Intermediate  Reader;  all  the  lessons  Reviewed  with 
special  reference  to  their  meaning.    Fiflh  Reader  commenced. 

Spelling,  oral  and  written,  from  speller  and  reading  lessons. 

Written  Arithmetic.  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Percentage, 
and  Interest,  with  general  review. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  through  Interest,  with  a  review  of  Fractions. 

Geography,  first  half  of  Guyot's  Intermediate  completed,  with 
map-drawing  from  memory. 

Chrammar.  Oral  lessons  on  the  subdivisions  and  modifications  of 
the  parts  of  speech. 

Writing  and  Drawing  continaed  as  in  fourth  class. 

THIRD   YSAB. — SECOND    CLASS. 

Reading.  Hillard's  Fiflh  Reader,  frequent  practice  on  the  intro- 
ductory exercises. 

Spelling  continued,  as  in  previous  grades. 

Written  Arithmetic.  Applications  of  Percentage,  Proportion,  Part- 
nership, Square  and  Cube  Roots,  with  review  of  Fractions. 

Mental  Arithmetic  finished  and  reviewed. 

Geography.    Intermediate,  completed  and  reviewed. 

Grammar.    Greene's  Introduction  completed. 

Writing  and  Drawing  continued. 

FOITRTH   TEAS. — FIRST   CLASS. 

Reading.    Hillard's  Fifth  Reader  finished.    Miscellaneous  reading. 

Spelling  continued. 

Arithmetic  completed,  and  reviewed  by  topics,  with  written 
abstracts. 

Geography  reviewed  by  topics.  Written  abstracts  weekly.  Map- 
drawing  from  memory. 

Grammar  reviewed.  Analysis  and  parsing,  composition  and  letter- 
writing. 

Wnting  and  Drawing. 


Study  first ;  amusements  afterwards. 
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HOW   TO  CONTROL  PUPILS. 


BT   D.    C.   L00MI8,    OF    ALA. 

Ik  the  mind  of  every  earnest  teacher  the  question  will  often  arise, 
What  is  the  best  method  of  controlling  my  pupils?  How  can  I 
exert  the  greatest  influence  on  them  for  good  ?  These  are  indeed 
important  questions,  and  the  teacher's  success  will  depend  veiy  much 
upon  the  answer.  Should  he  content  himself  with  telling  his  pupils 
what  he  expects  of  them,  and  punishing  them  if  they  fail  to  comply 
with  his  regulations?  or  should  he,  in  order  to  secure  a  willing 
obedience,  try  to  show  them  that  he  requires  only  what  is  for  their 
good  ?  The  former  plan  will  secure  physical  labor  better  than  men* 
tal  effort ;  but  even  in  the  days  of  slavery  the  most  successful  farmers 
stimulated  their  laborers  by  something  besides  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. The  teacher  should  aim,  not  simply  to  see  that  his  pupil 
learn  what  is  in  the  books  which  they  study,  but  also  to  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  of  life.  Will  not  this  object  be  better  attained  if  they 
are  inlSuenced  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  school-room  by  the 
same  class  of  motives  that  must  be  relied  upon  to  make  them  good 
when  grown?  The  man  who  discharges  no  duty  toward  others 
except  those  for  the  neglect  of  which  the  civil  law  prescribes  a  pen- 
alty, or  who  is  not  deterred  from  doing  whatever  his  passions  or 
prejudices  may  suggest,  provided  he  can  escape  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  law,  is  a  dangerous  man.  Something  more  than  punishment  is 
needed  to  make  either  the  young  or  the  old  discharge  their  duties 
properly.  The  teacher  will  fail  to  benefit  his  pupils  as  much  as  he 
might,  if  he  does  not,  in  some  way,  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  la  feeling  that  his  requirements  are  reasonable,  and  ought  to 
be  carried  out.  All  men  will  not  be  equally  successful  in  accomplish- 
ing this,  but  all  can,  to  a  considerable  extent,  excite  this  feeling  in  the 
breasts  of  most  of  their  pupils,  and  their  work  will  be  proportionally 
lightened.  Undoubtedly  the  teacher  will  still  have  trouble  enough, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  for  human  nature  is  not 
perfect;  but  he  who  treats  his  pupils  as  reasonable  beings,  capable  of 
appreciating  and  reciprocating  kind  feelings  and  kind  treatment,  and 
of  being  influenced  by  a  desire  to  do  that  which  they  feel  to  be  for 
tiieir  own  good,  will  hare  less  trouble  than  he  who  appeals  only  to 
their  fears.    It  will  doubtless  occur  to  many,  particularly  to  those 
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who  ATB  the  advocates  of  a  rigorous  discipline,  that  yoang  persons  are 
BO  thoughtless  that  very  little  can  be  accomplished  hy  talking  to 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  younger  pupils  caanot  be  expected  to  be 
aa  thoughtful  as  older  persona ;  but  even  the  youngest  caa  be  infln- 
enced  by  moral  suasion,  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  not  the  youngest 
pnpils  who  give  the  most  trouble  in  school.  The  half-grown  pupils, 
or  those  who  are  still  older,  are  most  troublesome ;  and  no  one  can 
doubt  that  these  ought  to  be  capable  of  rejection,  that  they  ought 
at  least  to  begin  to  govern  their  actions  by  their  own  convictions  of 
what  is  right,  and  their  treatment  ought  to  be  such  as  to  furnish  them 
all  possible  inducements  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I  do  not  miun- 
taln  that  the  teacher  can  safely  rely  upon  this  alone  :  the  pupil  must 
also  be  convinced  that,  if  he  does  what  is  wrong,  he  will  be  punished 
for  it;  but  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  if  you  convince  him 
that  you  require  only  what  is  for  his  good,  or  what  you  are  satisfied 
is  for  his  good,  even  though  he  may  not  be  altogether  satisfied  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  his  own  advancement,  that  the  rule  shonld 
be  strictly  enforced,  if  he  feels  that  his  good,  not  yonra,  is  what  yoa 
are  looking  after,  he  will  neither  exhibit  nor  feel  one-tenth  part  of 
the  unwillingness  to  do  what  you  wish  that  he  will  if  he  believes  that 
yon  require  certain  things  solely  from  a  regard  to  your  own  oocve- 
nience.  "  Men  ave  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  and  we  all  knov 
that  men  will  work  more  readily  for  themselves  than  for  others,  and 
that  when  working  for  others  they  will  conform  to  certain  prescribed 
regalations  more  readily,  if  they  see  the  necessity  for  tbem,  and  the 
saine  is  true  of  children.  Doubtless  some  will  not  do  nght  without 
punishment,  but  kind  yet  fii'm  treatment  will  make  this  number  qiute 
small.  Make  these,  as  well  as  others,  do  nght ;  be  as  mild  as  you  can, 
but  be  sure  they  do  right.  Punishment,  however,  at  least  for  poor 
lessons,  to  be  effective,  must  not  be  a  regular  thing. 

A  pupil  who  is  whipped  day  after  day  for  the  same  thing,  soon 
becomes  hardened,  and  ceases  to  care  anything  for  it;  he  regards  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  aud  feels  that  he  cannot  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  his  regular  whipping.  If  a  pupil  is  habitually  dull  in  his 
studies,  my  experience  is  that  it  is  best  to  depend  mostly  upon  trjing 
to  make  him  ashamed  by  comparing  his  redtation  With  that  of  othen 
in  the  class.  Depend  upon  it,  the  majority  in  any  class  can  be  stirred 
up  iu  this  way  more  effectually  than  by  punishing  tbem  for  not  know* 
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mg  their  lessons.  Occasionally,  when  one  who  yon  know  does  not 
study,  comes  np  with  several  very  poor  lessons  in  saccession,  it  will 
probably  be  best  to  panish  him.  While  your  pupils  are  satisfied  that 
you  hare  their  good  at  heart  in  all  your  actions^  you  are  sure  of 
retaining  their  affections,  and  you  will  thus  be  able  to  influence  their 
conduct  in  matters  outside  of  the  school-room,  which  do  not  come  so 
directly  within  your  sphere  that  you  can  properly  require  of  them  a 
certain  course  of  conduct.  Besides,  when  a  teacher  knows  that  his 
pupils  regard  him  with  affection,  he  is  wonderfully  stimulated  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  .any  one  who  realizes  how  much  patience, 
perseverance,  and  affection  are  needed,  that  he  may  do  his  whole  duty 
to  all  his  pupils,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  he  is  a  very  remarkable 
man,  if,  without  this  stimulus,  he  does  for  each  one  all  that  he  ought 
to  do. — Ala.  Ed.  Magazine. 


HONESTY  IN  TEACHING. 

BY    S.  H.   CAPBON,  PBINCIPAL   HABTFOBD   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  world  is  cursed  with  quackery.    For  one  thoroughly  honest 
man  who  understands  his  business  and  manages  it  with  integrity,  you 
find  half  a  dozen  who  either  have  been  imperfectly  trained  for  their 
profession  or  trade,  or  are  using  what  little  knowledge  they  do  pos- 
sess to  cheat  their  customers.    Every  art,  every  trade  has  its  shoddy 
element.    Society  not  merely  tolerates  this  chai*latanry  and  dishonesty, 
but  encourages  it,  and  often  prefers  the  false  to  the  genuine.    The 
adulterated  coffee  is  frequently  preferred  to  the  pure  article.    The 
well-educated  physician,  who  has  perhaps  crowned  his  long  and 
patient  preparatory  studies  with  a  rare  experience  in  the  best  schools 
and  hospitals  of  Europe,  has  few  calls  for  his  services,  while  the 
ignorant  quack  in  the  next  door,  who  is,  it  may  be,  an  upstart  of  six 
months'  training,  gets  hardly  time  to  sleep,  such  is  the  rush  after  him. 
Eyen  the  schoolmaster's  profession  is  not  without  its  humbug  and 
dishonesty,  and  owing  to  the  same  perversion  of  the  public  taste, 
shallowness  and  show  are  oft;en  preferred  by  the  patrons  of  schools 
to  genuine  discipline,  but  though  the  public  may  be  too  easily  satis- 
fied, no  true  and  earnest  teacher  will  be  content  with  any  mere 
pretense  or  sham,  but  will  seek  for  himself  and  demand  in  others 
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thoroughness  and  honesty  from  beginning  to  end.  The  cathedral- 
builders  of  the  middle  ages  were  no  more  remarkable  for  the  grandeur 
of  their  structures,  and  the  wealth  of  variety  displayed  in  them,  than 
for  the  conscientious  truthfulness  with  which  they  worked  out  all  the 
minute  details.  Every  man  among  them,  from  the  ecclesiastic  who 
raised  the  money  and  the  architect  whose  brain  devised  the  beauti- 
ful plan,  down  to  the  humblest  artisan,  felt  that  he  was  working  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  that  he  must  give  to  his  labor  the  very  best 
results  of  that  experience  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and 
had  finally  culminated  in  him  and  his  co-laborers.  Though  he 
worked  in  some  obscure  corner,  or  high  among  capitals  and  cornices, 
where  human  eyes  would  scarcely  discern  defects,  he  never  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  be  superficial,  but  toiled  on  patiently  year  after  year, 
as  if  he  found  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the  eye  of  the  Eternal 
One  would  be  observant  of  his  fidelity  and  reward  it,  although  it 
might  escape  the  vision  of  men.  Teachers  are  laboring  in  a  caase 
which  is  second  only  to  religion,  and  claims  the  same  conscientions 
fidelity  from  those  who  are  assisting  to  raise  her  less  conspicuous  bat 
even  more  enduring  structures. 

In  what  respects,  then,  should  there  be  honesty  in  teaching? 

There  ought  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  honesty  of  motive  in  entering 
the  profession.  To  many  it  is  a  mere  make-shift  to  occupy  them 
only  till  they  get  something  in  their  view  better.  Othei-s  see  in  it 
only  a  convenient  way  of  making  a  little  money.  Doubtless  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  a  regular  employment  which  provides  the 
teacher  with  his  only  means  of  support,  generally  scanty  enough. 
But  when  this  is  the  sole  motive  for  entering  a  profession,  which  is 
otherwise  disagreeable,  there  can  be  no  true  success  attained  in  it 
Success  can  come  only  when  the  controlling  motive  is  a  hearty  love 
for  the  work  and  interest  in  it. 

There  should  be,  again,  an  hottest  and  adeqtuUe  preparation.  Here 
we  touch  one  of  the  vital  defects  in  our  system  of  education.  It  is 
lamentable  to  observe  not  merely  how  little  culture  frequently  is 
thought  necessary  by  the  teachers  themselves  to  fit  them  for  their 
responsible  positions,  but  how  meagre  the  requirements  of  school 
committees  are,  particularly  in  outlying  districts.  Scholars  who  could 
not  have  the  remotest  chance  of  passing  an  examination  in  the 
elementary  studies  for  admission  to  a  high  school  who  do  not  know 
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the  difference  between  a  noon  and  a  conjunction,  or  between  an  En- 
glish shilling  and  a  Yankee  shilling,  are  permitted  to  nndertake  the 
training  of  scores  of  pupils,  it  may  be,  in  these  very  studies,  and  are 
expected  to  teach  things  of  which  they  have  themselves  no  adequate 
conception.  Very  erroneous  ideas  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
province  of  normal  schools,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  normal 
school  principals  to  counteract  such  impressions.  Ir  has  been  very 
widely  imagined  that  a  few  months  at  a  normal  school  would  put  one 
in  possession  of  the  art  of  teaching,  no  matter  what  his  previous 
acquirements  had  been,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  superintendents 
of  normal  schools  have  at  times  felt  compelled  to  yield  to  an  urgent 
outside  pressure  and  reluctantly  to  send  forth  as  qualified  teachers, 
bearing  the  proper  certificates,  those  who  in  reality  come  far  below 
^eir  own  ideal  standard.  The  true  theory  is  and  ever  must  be  that 
a  coiisi<ierable  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  must  precede 
all  instruction  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 

1  he  true  teacher  will  exhibit  honesty  in  his  method  of  discipline. 
There  will  be  no  threats  of  punishments  which  are  never  inflicted,  no 
promise  of  rewards  which  are  never  bestowed.  Though  the  teacher 
may  have  favorite  pupils,  yet  in  the  exercise  of  school  discipline,  there 
▼ill  be  absolutely  no  partiality,  but  every  scholar,  even  though  he 
may  be  socially  ignored  by  his  schoolmates,  will  be  sure  of  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  his  teacher  full  and  even  justice,  according  to  his 
merits.  The  discipline  will  be  open,  straight-forward.  No  spies  will 
be  tolei*ated.  There  will  be  no  peeping  through  key-holes  to  catch 
rogues.  Tell-tales  will  find  their  business  unprofitable ;  except  that 
when  some  great  moral  wrong  is  perpetrated,  when  some  dark  and 
secret  vice  or  villainy  is  festering  or  corrupting  the  whole  school,  the 
popils  will  be  encouraged  to  free  themselves  from  the  foulness  of  it 
by.  bringing  it  in  some  way  to  a  full  exposure. 

Nor  will  there  be  any  shrinking,  from  a  fearless  discharge  of  duty 
toward  all  offenders.  There  will  be  no  winking  at  the  violation  of 
school-rules;  and  when  a  penalty  has  been  justly  incurred,  it  will  be 
inflicted,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be,  in  all  cases,  at  least,  where 
leniency  would  be  counted  a  weakness  by  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  school.  When  some  mistake  has  been  made  in  discipline,  on 
account  of  an  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  or  a  hasty  misjudgment 
of  them,  the  true  teacher  will  never  allow  a  false  shame  or  chagrin  to 
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cover  up  the  injustice,  but  will  at  once  rectify  the  matter  fully  and 
cheerfully.  Especially  will  be  avoid  everything  like  prevarication  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  pupils.  He  is  not  obliged  to  inform  them 
about  his  plans,  but  what  he  chooses  to  reveal  they  should  be  able  to 
rely  upon. 

Still  further  is  there  need  of  honesty  in  the  more  distinctive  work 
of  education^  tlA  arrangement  of  studies,  the  organization  of  classes, 
and  the  conduct  of  recitations.  The  method  of  arranging  classes 
which  prevails  somewhat  widely,  that  of  assigning  studies  according 
to  the  wishes,  and  often  the  mere  whims  of  the  scholars  themselves, 
without  reference  to  their  previous  attainments,  has  an  element  of 
dishonesty  in  it,  and  the  old  adage,  ^  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  is 
certainly  verified  in  this  instance,  for  experience  invariably  demon- 
strates that  it  is  no  real  kindness  to  a  pupil  to  put  him  above  his  true 
place  in  his  studies. 

In  the  management  of  recitations  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity 
sometimes  for  a  dishonest  shrewdness  of  the  sharpest  sort.  A  teacher 
of  some  repute,  the  principal  of  a  large  grammar  school  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  once  acknowledged  to  the  writer  that  he  frequently  went 
before  his  class  in  arithmetic  without  having  solved  some  of  the  most 
difficult  examples  in  the  lesson.  His  plan  was  to  call  up  a  very  bright 
boy,  on  whom  he  could  always  rely,  and  have  him  work  out  the 
tough  problems  on  the  blackboard.  If  perchance  the  boy  should 
happen  to  be  stuck  upon  any  of  them,  as  he  was  in  one  instance,  and 
no  other  scholar  had  been  more  saccessful,  the  teacher  with  the  ut- 
most nonchalance,  would  simply  remark,  "  You  may  try  those  exam- 
ples for  another  day ! "  A  special  preparation  for  the  exercises  of  each 
day,  quite  distinct  from  the  general  preparation  already  mentioned, 
is  indispensable  to  insure,  not  merely  accuracy,  but  freshness  and  life 
in  the  instruction.  Contrary  to  what  is  perhaps  the  general  impres- 
sion among  the  public,  the  poorest  of  all  teachers  are  those  who  never 
feel  the  need  of  special  study.  Looking  at  the  teacher's  position  in 
the  relation  of  a  contract  between  himself  and  the  community  whom 
he  serves,  he  is  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  them  if  he  does  not  devote 
Bwne  time-— how  much  will  depend  upon  circumstances-'OUt  of  school 
hours  for  a  suitable  preparation  for  his  daily  duties. 

Still  more  important  is  it  for  the  teacher  that  he  should  be  honeti 
in  the  employment  of  school  time  proper.    Were  the  annals  of  school- 
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teaching,  even  in  our  own  State,  to  be  fnlly  unrolled  to  view,  how 
many  instances  would  be  found  where  teachers  have,  perhaps  habit- 
nallj,  dismissed  their  classes  before  the  proper  hour,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  private  correspondence  and  orochet-work,  or,  worse  still,  for 
ttovel  reading! 

Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively.  Only  one 
oAer  point  need  be  mentioned  here,  viz.,  the  importance  of  honesty 
m  Vhe  public  aspect  of  the  school^  particularly  in  public  examinations, 
exhibitions,  and  the  like.  To  exhibit  a  school  in  its  fair  working  order 
requires  a  high  degree  of  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  so  easy  to  give  undue  prominence  to  what  is  excellent  in  the 
sebool  and  to  hide  its  defects,  to  bring  forward  the  special  cramming 
of  a  day  rather  than  the  heavy  results  of  a  term's  work ;  in  short,  to 
substitute  a  jnere  pretense  and  sham  in  the  place  of  an  honest  exhi- 
bition, that  the  temptation  is  tremendous  to  sacrifice  truth  for  once. 
Woald  that  it  never  paid  to  do  this,  that  a  discriminating  and  appre- 
ciative public  always  preferred  the  solid  and  substantial  results  of 
fiuthful  labor  to  the  tawdriness  and  dazzle  of  a  farcical  show  I 

We  set  out  with  the  assertion  that  every  profession  is  full  of 
hypocrisy  and  quackery.  We  close  with  the  expression  of  our  confi- 
dent belief  that  in  no  other  profession  is  there,  after  all,  more  down- 
right honesty  than  in  that  of  the  pedagogue. — Conn,  8ch,  Journal, 


HOW  TO  INTEREST  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 

A  "Primary  Teacher"  wishes  to  know  how  an  abiding  interest  can 
be  kept  up  in  a  primary  school,  and  she  appeals  to  us  for  information. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  give  general  directions  which  will  be  applicable 
to  the  teacher  whose  qualifications  are  not  known.  Her  want  of  suc- 
cess may  be  due  to  special  weakness  or  mistakes,  which  a  general  state- 
ment cannot  touch.  An  answer  to  the  question  submitted  may,  how- 
ever, be  suggestive  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  we  venture  to  give 
it: 

1.  By  cherishing  an  ardent  love  for  your  work  and  maintaining 
constantly  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  it.  If  your  heart  is  not  in 
your  instruction,  you  cannot  expect  the  hearts  of  your  pupils  to  be. 
The  stream  does  not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  nor  will  the  inter- 
est of  your  pupils  in  their  studies  exceed  your  own. 
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2.  By  makiag  ench  daily  preparation  ns  will  enable  you  to  come  be- 
fore your  classes  not  only  full  of  the  lesson,  bat  with  your  knowledge 
of  it  fresh  and  ready.  Your  instruction  must  come  directly  from  your 
own  braiu,  hot  and  glowing.  It  will  not  do  to  set  "cold  victuals"  be- 
fore your  little  ones.  Avoid  a  slavish  use  of  the  text-book.  Stand 
before  yonr  classes  with  a  free  hand  and  a  free  eye. 

3.  By  adapting  your  instruction  and  requirements  to  the  capacity 
md  wants  of  yonr  pupils.  This  will  involve  a  knowledge  of  tbeprin- 
siples  which  underlie  primary  instruction,  and  of  the  methods  which 
best  embody  these  principles. 

4.  By  BO  aiTsnging  and  directing  the  work  of  yonr  pupils  that  eacli 
may  be  kept  busy  wfthout  weariness.  This  will  require  a  frequent 
change  of  activity  and  employment.  The  little  child's  power  of  atten- 
lion  is  very  limited.  His  mental  powers  as  well  as  his  lyuscles  soon 
tire.  He  must,  therefore,  change  from  one  kind  of  exercise  to  another 
and  (Am  change  it  rest.  The  teacher  must  meet  this  necessity  of  the 
child's  nature  in  ber  daily  programme.  Study  and  si  ate -exercises, 
brain-work  and  hand -work,  thinking  and  doing,  mast  alternate  in  quick 
BQCcession.  Keep  the  child's  fingers  interested  and  busy  during  each 
alternate  twenty  minutes  of  school  hours.  Thousands  of  primary 
schools  are  dull  and  stupid  simply  because  the  children  have  too  lit- 
tle to  do. — National  Teacher. 


THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 
Few  studies  are  more  important  than  that  of  history.  After  a 
child  has  learned  to  read  with  tolerable  ease,  and  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  elements  of  geography,  we  believe  that  in 
common  with  his  other  studies,  snch  as  arithmetic,  epelling,and  writing, 
the  study  of  history,  if  properly  directed,  is  the  most  profitable  exer- 
cise to  which  his  attention  can  be  tnrned.  It  brings  him  in  contact 
with  men  and  things,  and  enlarges  his  views  as  no  other  study  doe^ 
besides  furnishing  him  with  a  rich  fund  of  facts  for  fntnre  use.  What- 
ever the  position  in  life  to  which  he  may  eventnally  be  called,  the 
knowledge  he  acquires  from  a  properly  supervised  and  faithfully  pur- 
Bued  course  of  historical  studies,  will  give  him  a  vantage  ground  and 
a  power  which  those  who  have  neglected  this  study  do  not  enjoy, 
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and  will  in  vain  covet.  But,  if  he  is  to  become  a  public  speaker, 
whether  ifl  the  pulpit  or  the  halls  of  legislation,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the 
platform  as  an  occasional  lecturer,  there  is  no  other  one  acquirement 
that  will  clothe  him  with  power  as  a  speaker  like  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  history.  It  furnishes  him  with  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
fects  and  illustrations,  from  which  to  draw  and  forge  arguments  that 
shall  strike  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  irresistible  force.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  one  needs  but  to  look  at  the  eloquent  and  powerful 
speakers  of  any  land  or  any  age,  as,  for  instance,  of  our  land  and  day. 
They  are  men  versed  in  history,  men  who  can  summon  up  at  will  the 
events  and  characters  of  other  days,  to  act  the  part  of  witnesses  to 
sustain  them  in  their  positions.  As,  in  stating  facts  of  a  doubtful  or 
marvellous  nature,  the  corroborating  testimony  of  two  or  three  impar- 
tial and  unimpeachable  witnesses  is  overwhelming  in  removing  all 
vestiges  of  incredulity  concerning  your  statements,  so  the  facts  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  past,  afford  convincing 
and  overwhelming  evidence  in  support  of  the  position  of  the  public 
speaker  who  is  familiar  with  those  records,  and  knows  when  and  where 
to  call  them  in  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  If  knowledge  is  power  under 
any  circumstances,  the  public  speaker's  familiarity  with  history  is  es- 
pecially such.  He  knows  it,  he  realizes  it,  and  those  who  hear  him 
acknowledge  it.  Oftentimes  the  speaker's  eloquence,  the  wierd  power 
which  he  exercises  over  his  hearers,  is  due  solely  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  subject  of  which  he  is  treating. 
Without  that  knowledge,  his  words  would  be  tame  and  powerless,  if, 
indeed,  he  were  not  obliged  to  be  altogether  dumb. 

When  we  consider,  then,  how  widely  the  field  opens  in  this  country 
for  public  speakers,  and  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  population  are 
called  upon  more  or  less  to  address  public  audiences,  it  must  be  seen 
that  the  study  of  history  can  hardly  be  secondary  in  importance  to 
any  other.  It  is,  indeed,  a  downright  wrong  not  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision in  all  our  schools  for  a  general  and  thorough  course  of  histor- 
ical instruction.  Nor  should  it  be  left  discretionary  with  the  pupil 
whether  he  shall  study  it  or  not.  Young  persons  have  very  little  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  after  years.  As  reasonable  would 
it  he  to  leave  it  optional  with  them  whether  they  should  study  arith- 
metic, orthography,  or  any  other  essential  branch  of  knowledge.  We 
have  known  several  public  speakers  who  have  sorely  lamented  the 
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is  of  a  proper  ooorBO  of  historical  instruotion  while  tfaey  were  yoang 
d  their  minds  were  susceptible  to  impresBlons  llkeljr  to  be  deeper 
d  to  prove  more  lasting  and  aseful  than  any  of  after  years.  Edov- 
!;ly  and  deliberately  to  compel  others  to  utter  the  same  lamenta- 
<n,  is  a  positive,  we  had  almost  said  an  unpardonable,  sin. 
Bat  there  are  several  questions  connected  with  this  subject  which 
serve  to  be  consideredj  though  we  cannot  do  justice  to  them  in  tiie 
u)e  alloted  to  us  here.  How  should  history  be  taught?  What 
itory  should  be  taught  firat?  If  taught  from  text-books,  what 
ould  be  the  nature,  chai'acter,  and  form  of  such  books?  Theeeand 
ber  questions  naturally  arise,  the  importance  of  a  right  answer  to 
lich,  every  one  who  understands  how  to  teach  history,  realizes. 
As  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  use  of  a  text-book,  with  the 
ung,  should  by  all  means  be  adopted  rather  than  the  lecture.  The 
lowledge  guned  by  the  latter  mode  is  evanescent.  It  is  not  acqnired. 
It  the  study  of  a  text-book,  so  as  to  be  able  to  relate  facts  and  cir- 
mstances  therefrom,  fixes  the  knowledge  received. 
Again,  history  should  never  be  studied  without  an  open  map,  and 
le  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  localities 
entioued.  Whenever  a  place  occurs  for  the  first  time  (and  even 
terwards  if  the  student  cannot  tell  at  once  and  definitely  where  it 
and  what  its  surroundings  are),  its  place  should  be  ascertained  oa 
e  map,  and  its  relations  to  cerUun  other  and  important  points  dis- 
ictly  noted.  This  gives  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  things,  aad 
rakens  in  the  study  an  interest  which  otherwise  he  could  not  poam- 
y  have,  and  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  hiiu  to  have. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  unreasonableness  of  requiring  page  afUr 
ige'  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  idea  that  it  gives  one  a  com- 
and  of  language  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  student,  however 
>ung,  should  nothe  regarded  as  a  parrot,  but  as  a  being  of  reflective 
iwers,  and  powers  of  communication.  Pass  the  yacta  clearly  and 
operly  before  hia  mental  vision,  and  the  words  with  which  to  frame 
e  pictures  thus  impressed  upon  his  memory  will,  after  a  littie  piao- 
3e  if  not  ut  ouce,oome  almost  unbidden.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
lat  the  ability  to  express  readily  and  clearly  the  conoeptionsof  one'l 
ind  is  no  mean  end  to  be  attEuned,  and  should  not  be  ignored,  much 
ss  obstructed,  in  the  study  of  history. 
As  to  the  character  of  the  text-kooks  used,  they  should  ndtber  be 
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drj  nor  unreliable.  The  ^^compends"  of  oar  yonthfal  days,  and  the 
eqaallj  unphilosophical  ^  School  Histories"  of  more  recent  date,  con- 
sisting of  bare  facts  and  dates,  the  bones  of  history,  without  the  flesh 
and  blood  that  should  accompany  them,  and  the  warmth  that  should 
animate  them,  are  not  the  text-books  needed.  Neither  would  we 
have  anything'to  do  with  those  heartless  and  soulless  books  of  Grerman 
conception,  which  rob  ancient  history  of  more  than  half  its  interest 
and  value  by  converting  facts  into  myths,  and  teaching  as  fable  what 
historians  of  other  days  regarded  as  veritable  realities.  Histories 
written  in  the  interest  of  certain  parties  or  cliques  whether  in  church 
or  State,  and  which  distort  facts  more  or  less  should  also  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible.  And  yet,  as  all  things  human  are  imperfect,  a  per- 
fectly unbiased  history  is  hardly  to  be  found,  though  authors  have 
doubtless  written  who  have  conscientiously  aimed  to  remove  the  cur- 
tain and  bid  us  look  in  upon  the  past  just  as  it  waa  in  its  day.  Such 
are  the  books  to  be  sought  and  studied.  If  they  cannot  be  found, 
then  such  should  be  adopted  as  come  nearest  to  this  character. 

S.  W.  W.  in  Am.  Ed.  Monthly. 


VISITING. 

We  speak  of  our  daily  duties  in  reference  to  our  daily  work,  the 
routine  of  toil  of  muscle  or  mind  by  which  we  live.  When  exhausted 
nature  demands  a  cessation  from  work,  we  feel  that  we  are  "  off  duty,** 
that  rest  and  visiting  are  luxuries  to  be  indulged  sparingly  and 
grudgingly.  Now  working,  visiting,  playing,  and  resting  are  all  em- 
braced in  the  teacher's  duties  to  himself  and  his  school.  It  is  true, 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  teachers  used  to  do  more  of  hard  work 
in  the  school-room,  more  preparatory  work  out  of  it ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  we  used  to  visit  one  another's  schools  much  more  than  we  do. 
No  one  teacher  can  have  in  himself  all  the  elements  of  success ;  every 
one  must  learn  from  others.  A  system  of  public  instruction  must  be 
exceedingly  broad,  and  must  be  rendered  effective  by  cooperative 
effort,  not  by  independent,  individual  labor. 

The  teacher  who  would  broaden  his  views  and  extend  his  knowl- 
edge, must  con^der  visiting  in^the  direct  line  of  duty.  More  of  knowl- 
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edge  and  inspiration  laaj  often  be  obtained  by  spending  a  day  in  a 
good  school  than  from  a  term's  study.  Lack  of  visiting  by  committees, 
parents,  and  teachei-s,  is  a  prominent  evil  that  is  serionsly  affecting  the 
progress  of  our  schools;  it  plainly  shows  a  lamentable  want  of  loKr- 
est  in  the  progress  of  education,  and  without  general  interest  then 
cannot  be  efficiency.  The  district  school-teachers  of  oar  towns  are 
generally  strangers  to  one  another.  Ko  earnest  committee  will  allow 
such  isolation.  There  must  be  at  least  one  good  teacher  in  evcfytoffn, 
or  a  number  who  have  some  good  qualities ;  how  shall  these  scattered 
elements  be  gathered?  We  answer,  by  visiting.  The  inexperienced 
and  tho  poor  teachers  must  see  how  the  older  and  the  wiser  do  tbeir 
woric,  the  good  result  will  be  mutual,  the  poor  teacher  improved,  the 
good  one  stimulated  to  set  a  better  example. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  within  a  few  weeks,  to  visit  a  few  schooli, 
and  to  learn  something  of  the  work  done  in  others. 

The  schools  in  the  village  district  of  Augusta  have  improved  much 
during  the  present  year.  This  improvement  is  due  to  the  eanieat 
efforts  of  the  school  board  to  secure  better  teachers,  the  careful  exam- 
inationhy  the  chainnan  in  to  the  daily  work  of  those  who  instruct, 
and  the  talent  and  industry  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  new  high  and  grammar  school  building  is  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  a  monument  to  those  whose  money  and  labor  have  butlt  so  wisely 
aad  well.  The  new  house  will  of  itself  add  ten  per  cent  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  schools. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  has  brought  his  department  to  a 
standard  of  exeellence  secoDd  to  none  in  the  Stat«.  The  deportment 
of  the  pupils,  the  aairoation,  promptness,  and  exactness  manifested 
in  all  the  school  work,  witness  to  the  skill  of  the  guiding  hand.  The 
annual  examination  of  claesea  was  highly  creditable  to  teachers  and 
pnpils. 

The  grammar  department  has  made  most  marked  progress  under 
the  excellent  management  of  the  present  principal.  This  grsileof 
school  requires  a  man  of  excellent  governing  ability,  as  well  as  tact  in 
teaching.  The  pupils  exhibited  that  judicious  mingling  of  love  and 
fear  of  the  master  which  insures  respect  and  obedience.  The  exam- 
ination showed  that  the  teaching  bad  not  been  confined  to  "  what  the 
boolc  says,"  but  the  ready  and  happy  responses  to  the  questions  of  the 
visitors  proved  that  the  children  had  been  taught  to  take  a  common- 
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tense  view  of  practical  things.    We  did  not  visit  the  lower  grades  of 
schools,  bat  were  informed  that  all  had  made  fair  progress. 

From  what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  judge  that  the  good  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  village  district  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  rural  districts.  There  the  old  condition  of 
things  continues,  and,  looking  back  a  decade  of  years,  we  doubt  if  there 
has  been  progress,  and  fear  the  movement  has  been  backward.  The 
teachers  seem  younger  and  less  prepared  for  their  work  than  formerly. 
They  are  often  employed  without  regard  to  age  or  qualifications,  are 
seldom  visited  by  the  committee,  and  never  by  the  parents.  The  terms 
are  short,  the  classification  poor,  and  the  teachers  oflen  without  system. 
Visiting  other  schools  is  unknown.  There  are  some  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule ;  a  few  teachers  are  competent  and  earnest,  but  the 
lack  of  thorough  supervision,  parental  interest,  and  training  upon 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  renders  progress  impossible. 

We  spent  a  day  in  visiting  the  normal  school  at  Famiington.  The 
recitations  of  the  second  day  of  the  examination  were  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  skill  of  the  teachers  and  the  ability  and  industry  of  the 
students.  The  members  of  the  first  class  manifested  that  earnest 
spirit  and  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  practical  training  which 
gave  promise  of  much  eflSciency  in  the  school-room.  The  recitation 
by  the  class  of  little  ones  from  the  model  school  was  exceedingly 
interesting  and  suggestive.  The  efiicient  teacher  of  this  department 
gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the  just  value  of  the  modem  methods 
of  teaching  children.  The  exercises  of  graduation  were  interesting, 
and  many  of  the  parts  of  considerable  merit.  After  the  awarding  of 
diplomas  by  the  governor,  and  some  excellent  remarks  by  hlro,  the 
principal  addressed  the  class  in  a  few  earnest,  practical  words.  The 
western  normal  School  has  added  another  year's  thorough  work  to  its 
honorable  record ;  its  efiicient  teachers  have  sent  out  to  battle  in  the 
field  another  earnest,  intelligent,  trained  class  of  young  men  and 


women. 


F. 
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THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 

The  long  vacation  is  upon  us,  and  many  a  tired  and  jaded  teacher  will 
welcome  the  season  that  gives  release  and  relaxation  from  the  exhausting  labors 
of  the  school-room.  Few  people  need  rest  more  than  hard-working  teachers. 
It  is  true,  their  labors  in  the  school-room  do  not  cover  as  many  hours  as  do 
those  of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic ;  but  the  exhausting  nature  of  those 
labors  and  the  care  and  anxiety  out  of  the  school-room  are  a  severe  tax  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  are  really  more  wearing  to  the  health,  bodUy  and 
mental,  than  many  occupations  which  call  for  more  physical  strength,  bat 
which  do  not  make  such  draughts  upon  general  vital  energies.  Those  who 
have  worked  at  manual  labor,  and  also  in  the  school-room,  will  not  fall  to 
acknowledge  that  the  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  more  exhausting  to  the  health 
and  strength. 

Teachers  do  not  always  use  good  judgment  in  improving  their  seasons  of 
respite  from  school-work.  Too  much  worn  to  feel  like  active  recreation,  they 
often  settle  down  at  home  and  attend  to  some  extra  studying  and  reading, 
when  they  ought  to  throw  aside  books,  and  go  where  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light and  vigorous  exercise  will  give  tone  to  their  systems,  and  elasticity  to 
their  minds  and  spirits.  It  is  far  better  to  work  in  the  hay-field,  go  fishing, 
climb  the  hills,  pick  berries,  or  travel  across  the  country,  than  to  stay  quiefly 
at  home  where  the  same  scenes  will  continue  to  meet  the  eyes,  and  the  same 
subjects  engross  the  mind.  We  need  change.  This  is  true  even  of  our  food. 
However  much  we  may  prefer  tlie  cooking  at  home,  and  however  tenderly  we 
may  be  cared  for  by  those  who  know  our  tastes,  and  who  delight  to  please  ns, 
it  is  still  better  to  *' change  cooks  "  for  a  brief  season.  The  stomach  and  the 
tone  of  the  system  generally  will  be  improved  by  it  Grood  health  is  reaUy 
one  of  the  principal  items  of  the  teacher's  stock  in  trade,  and  it  behooves  as 
to  see  that  the  summer  vacation  shall  augment  rather  than  diminish  that 
item. 

We  wish  our  readers  all  a  happy  vacation,  and  hope  they  will  return  to  their 
labors  in  the  early  autumn  refreshed  and  invigorated; 


BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

The  Report  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  for  1870  is  just  published.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  so  el^ant  a  volume  as  the  report 
of  this  city  always  makes.    The  various  reports  of  the  several  committees 
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and  of  the  Buperintendent,  Mr.  Philbrick^  are  interesting  documents,  and 
give  a  yery  good  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  which  seem  to  be 
Tery  prosperous  in  all  their  relations.  Boston,  includinfi;  the  new  acquisitions, 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  now  has  6  high  schools,  3Q  grammar  schools,  323 
primary  schools,  making,  in  all,  364;  to  which  may  be  added  11  evening 
schools.  These  schools  contain  38,414  pupils,  taught  by  050  teachers.  The 
sum  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  is  $720,960,  and  tlie  total  expenditures  for  all 
school  purposes,  $1,599,750.  It  is  one  of  the  '*  notions  "  of  the  city  of  Boston 
to  he  generous  in  providing  for  the  education  of  her  people. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Teachers  will  find  the  following  questions  useful  for  testing  the  proficiency 
and  ability  of  their  pupils  in  the  several  branches  to  which  they  relate.  They 
were  recently  used  at  the  examination  of  the  Levolnton  High  School  There  is 
no  surer  way  of  proving  the  scholarship  of  pupils  than  a  practical,  indepen- 
dent application  of  their  knowledge,  in  work  entirely  outside  of  their  text- 
books. 

.AJRITHMKTIC 

1.  Define  (a)  Arithmetic;  (6)  Unit;  (c)  Number;  (d)  Notation;  (c)  Numer- 
ation; (/)  Addition;  (g)  Minuend;  {h)  Multiplicand;  (t)  Divisor;  {j)  Fraction. 

2.  Express  (a)  in  figures — Nine  thousand  five  hundred,  and  eighty-seven 
ten-thousandths;  (6)  in  words— 8300.0078:  (c)  .8378. 

S.  What  is  the  difference  between  Simple  and  Compound  Addition  ? 

4.  (a  )  Write  the  table  of  Long  Measure ;  (6)  state  for  what  it  is  used. 

5.  Perform  the  following  example— (a)  .0000025-^5000;  (6)  3-4  -f  6-7;  (c) 
5.7-r2^;  (d)  4-7  of  3-4  of  2-3 -4-1-2  of  3-5 of  7-9;  (e)  32  3-6 -f  106  1-8 -f- 352  2-3. 

6.  Five-sevenths  of  a  minute  is  what  part  of  a  week  ? 

7.  How  many  square  feet  are  there  in  45  boards,  each  13  ft  6  in.  long,  by 
1ft.  3  in.  wide? 

8.  If  3-8  of  a  cord  of  wood  cost  $1.20,  what  will  9-16  of  a  cord  cost? 

9.  What  is  the  interest  of  $7856.37  from  December  9, 1857,  to  April  27, 1865, 
ate  per  cent? 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  value  in  currency  of  46  U.  S.  5-20  $500  bonds  at  $114  3-8? 
(6)  What  is  their  semi-annual  income,  gold  being  worth  112  1-4  ? 

1*  (t>)  Name  and  define  the  Parts  of  Speech ;  {b)  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  What  distinctions  belong  to  nouns  ? 

3^  Write  the  plural  of  (a)  lady ;  (b)  money :  (c)  cupfUl ;  (d)  child ;  (e)  mouse ; 
(/)  knight-templar ;  {g)  phenomenon;  {h)  axis;  (i)  sheep. 

4>  Write  the  possessive  in  both  numbers  of  (a)  sheep;  (6)  it;  (c)  man;  (d) 
^7;  (e)  poetess;  (/)  which;  (g)  Adams;  {h)  conscience;  {i)  one;  {j)  radius. 

&•  (a)  State  the  kinds  of  verbs  and  define  each ;  (b)  also  the  distinctions 
belonging  to  verbs. 
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6.  Name  tlie  principal  parts  of  a  verb,— <rive  the  principal  parts  of  (a)  like; 
(6)  am;  (c)  chide;  (d)  do;  (e)  gild;  (/)  lie  (torecUne);  (flr)  lie  (to falsify) ;  (fc) 
lay;  (t)  sit;  (j)  set. 

7.  Correct,— (a)  Lets  you  and  I  go.  (6)  He  don't  study,  (c)  He  will  soon 
catch  up  with  his  brother,  (d)  He  hadn't  ought  to  steaL  (e)  Who  does  it 
belong  to?    (/)  The  sun  sat  early  in  the  winter,  it  sits  late  now. 

8.  Give  the  pai'ts  of  speech  of  each  that  in  the  following:  "I  suppose  th&t 
the  boy  that  wrote  that  t?iat  upon  the  board  can  parse  it." 

9.  Analyze  the  following  extract  from  Bryant : 

Truth,  crashed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  its  worshippers. 

10.  Parse,  in  the  same  extract,  the  words  (a)  Truth;  (6)  crushed;  (c)  Ml 
rise;  {d)  again;  (e)  hers;  (/)  God;  {g)  error;  {h)  wounded;  (i)  dies;  (j)tte. 

TJ.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  its  name. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  the  Uuited 
States,  and  what  led  to  it. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  in  Kew  England,  of  its  causes 
and  results. 

4.  What  religious  persecutions  have  existed  within  the  U.  S.,  and  what 
colonies  were  settled  on  account  of  religious  intolerance? 

5.  In  what  wars  were  the  colonies  engaged  before  the  Revolution  ? 

6.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  ? 

7.  What  were  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revolution,  under  what  com- 
manders, with  what  result  ? 

8.  Give  in  their  order  the  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  the  time  they  each  held 
the  office,  and  one  or  more  principal  events  in  each  administration. 

8.  Relate  the  establishment  and  abolition  of  slavery. 
10.  Give  the  main  facts  respecting  any  insurrections  and  rebelHons  that 
have  occurred  within  the  U.  S. 

1.  Define  (a)  Algebra,  (h)  term,  (c)  coefficient,  (d)  polynomisd,  (e)  reciprocal, 
(/)  factor,  ig)  exponent,  {h)  equation,  (i)  transposition,. (j)  radical 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  root  of  an  equation?  (b)  What  is  the  process  of  solving 
an  equation  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity  ? 

3.  (a)  Give  the  rule  for  freeing  from  denominators ;  (6)  for  transposition. 

4.  (a)  When  two  simultaneous  equations  are  given,  containing  two  unknown 
letters,  what  is  the  process  of  making  one  letter  disappear  called  ?  (6)  In  how 
many  ways  may  it  be  done?    (c)  Describe  each  method. 

1^    o  ,         .  3jc— 5    ^„    2a;— 4 

5.  Solve  a-H =12 . 


^     -,.         5x     47—19    X  ,  20-2y       ^  x+5t/ ,  ^    2y+27  ,    ^    ^ 
6.  Given  —— — -— =-+— --^,  and  —^+5=  ^^    ,  to  find  x  and  y. 
o  o         o         o  6  3 
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7.  (a)  Beduoe  to  its  simplest  form  ^9Sab* ;  also,  (6)  3^2 

a   (a)  Add  4^147,  3^175,  ^1^2;  also,  (6)  from  2^50  take  pS, 

9.  (a)  What  is  an  equation  of  the  second  def^ree?  {b)  How  many  kinds? 
Give  the  method  of  solving  each,    (c)  How  many  roots  has  each  ? 

in    c  1      /   .3x2+19      7x2-f44i    .^,       .,       ...15      72— ftr    - 

10.  Solve  (a) ' 1:^11=5.51.    Also,  (b) =2. 

1  14  ^  X         2x' 

A  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of  cloth  for  $27.  If  he  had  bought  3  yards 
less  for  the  same  sum,  the  price  would  have  been  .75  per  yard  higher.  How 
many  yards  did  he  buy  ? 

1.  Mention  some  classes  of  men  who  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and 
for  what  they  are  dependent. 

2.  (a)  What  constitutes  the  foundation  of  Business,  and  how  is  it  carried 
out?  (&)  By  what  standai'd  is  the  comparative  value  of  commodities  esti- 
mated? 

3.  (a)  What  is  book-keeping?  (6)  What  is  the  necessity  of  it?  (c)  What 
is  its  real  object? 

4.  Give  an  example  of  a  transaction  requiring  its  use,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used. 

5.  (a)  What  is  an  account?  (6)  What  are  the  two  sides  called,  and  how 
marked  ?  (c)  What  is  their  relation  to  each  other  ?  ((f)  What  do  they  show  ? 
(e)  What  does  the  di£ference  show  when  one  side  is  greater  than  the  other? 

\  6.  (a)  What  books  do  tradesmen  keep?  (6)  Describe  each,  (c)  State  when 
entries  should  be  made  upon  the  day-book  and'  how  they  should  be  made ; 
(d)  when  upon  the  ledger  and  how ;  (e)  what  this  last  is  called,  (/)  and  what 
the  ledger  shows. 

7.  (a)  What  is  an  inventory?  (6)  What  does  it  show?  (c)  What  are  re- 
sources f  (d)  Liabilities?  (e)  How  are  each  ascertained?  (/)  State  the 
method  of  finding  the  present  worth  of  a  concern ;  (g)  also  the  gain, 

8.  (a)  What  two  methods  of  book-keeping  are  in  use?  Is  single  entry 
used  to  any  extent  in  first-class  business  houses  ? 

9.  (a)  What  is  a  partnership  ?  (6)  Can  a  new  partner  be  admitted  at  any 
time,— if  so,  how  ? 

10.  Select  a  particular  kind  of  business,  and  write  several  transactions  illus- 
trating the  mode  of  keeping  the  various  books  by  single  entry. 

1.  Define  (a)  Physiology;  (6)  Anatomy;  (c)  Organ;  (d)  Apparatus;  (c)  Sys- 
tem; (/)  Respiration;  (j;)  Senses;  (A)  Digestion;  (i)  Function;  (j)  Nutrition. 

2.  What  functions  are  peculiar  to  animals  alone  ? 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  difference  between  venous  and  arterial  blood  ?  (b)  How 
can  yon  tell  which  is  issuing  from  a  wound  ? 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  heart, — its  function, — the  cause  of  its  beating,  (b) 
Which  beats  the  faster,  the  heart  or  pulse. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the  blood?    (&)  on  animal  heat? 
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6.  (a|  Why  do  we  breathe  faster  on  exercise  ?    (b)  What  is  the  Deeeadt;  of 
ventilation? 
T.  (a)  What  is  the  most  important  process  of  digestion?    (b)  Why? 

8.  (a)  Describe  the  Stomach,— (b)  Liver,— (c)  their  Unctions. 

9.  (a)  What  is  excretion?— (b)  the  special  organs  of  excretion?— (c)  the 
effect  of  checking;  it  in  any  one  organ?    (d)  How  do  we  take  cold? 

10.  (a)  What  are  the  organs  of  motion  ?  (b)  Describe  them,  (c)  Xuae  m 
man;  of  each  kind  as  yon  have  time  to. 

CHBMISTRY. 

1.  Define  (a)  Chemistry;  (b)  Simple  and  Compound  Substances;  (c)  Aanl- 
ysis.  Pros.,  and  Ult.;  {d)  Synthesis;  (e)  Molecule;  (/)  Atom;  Jg)  Cohesion; 
(h)  Affinity. 

2.  What  three  states  of  matter  dependent  on  cohesive  force  ? 

3.  (a)  Describe  a,  true  gaa ;  (b)  vapor. 

4.  (a)  How  many  elements  are  now  known?  (b)  How  classified?  (c)  What 
represents  them?    (d)  What  is  meant  by  their  atomic  weifcht? 

5.  (a)  Give  the  nou-metats  with  their  symbols  and  atomic  weights ;  [b]  alio 
ten  common  metaU  with  their  symbols  and  atomic  weights. 

6.  (a)  Give  the  Composition  of  Water;  (b)  how  is  it  analyzed?  (c)  How  it 
ts  composition  shown  by  Synthesis  ?    (rf)  State  what  experiments  you  haw 

seen  with  O  and  H. 

7.  (a)  What  are  Chemical  Formule?  (b)  What  are  chemical  reactions?  (c) 
Show  the  reaction  between  Ai^ntic  nitrate  and  Fotassic  iodide;  (d)  the  r»- 
acdon  in  forming  H. 

8.  (a)  Describe  an  Acid,  the  kinds  and  how  named.  Name  HC1,  BS, 
H,SO.,  HCIO*— CHjO,.  What  of  the  last?  Are  there  many  similar?  (H 
Describe  a  base;  how  named?  Name  HEO,  HiBaOf  (e)  Describe  aSalt; 
"how  named?    Name  £C1,  NaSO„  F,SO,. 

9.  Describe  Lead.  What  is  its  most  common  ore?  How  obtained  from  itr 
For  what  is  it  used?   Whatdangerinitsuse?    Howcanthedangerbeavoided? 

10.  (a)  What  is  combustion?  {b)Decay?  (c)  Causes  of  decay?  (d)  Rust- 
ing?   (e)  Kespiration  and  its  effects  ? 

The  Natiosal  Educational  Association  meets  at  SL  Louis,  August 
22d, 23d, and 24th,  ISTl.  Thiswillbeameetingofgreatinteresttoeveryteachet, 
and  tlie  fares  being  so  very  cheap,  almost  any  one  can  go.  Excursion  ticketi 
from  Portland  to  Detroit  via  Grand  Trunk  Bail  I^ad,canbe  obtained  for  $11. 
Full  fare  paid  from  Detroit  to  SL  Louis  insures  a  return  for  1-5  fare  from  SL 
Louis  to  Chicago,  and  free  pass  over  Uichigan  Central,  fh>m  Chicago  to 
Detroit,  upon  presentation  of  O.  T.  B.  B.  Excuruon  ticket  to  H.  C.  West- 
worth,  at  03  Lake  St,  Chicago.  Whole  expense  from  Portiaiid  and  ntorn 
will  not  exceed  (35. 

J.  L.  PICKAED,  Pbbs't  Nat.  Aasoc 

Let  us  have  a  good  delegation  ^m  Uaine. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mainz.— Bowdoin  College,  The  friends  of  this  Institution  have  occasion  to 
congratulate  themselves  at  the  recent  action  of  the  government  of  the  College, 
which  places  6«n.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  in  the  chair  recently  vacated  by 
President  Harris.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  eminent  qualifica- 
tions and  fitness  of  Gen.  Chamberlain  for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  As  a  scholar,  and  college  officer,  he  is  well  known  at  Bowdoin  ;  and 
,the  executive  ability  he  has  elsewhere  exhibited,  together  with  his  firmness 
and  tact  in  discipline,  are  equally  well  known.  The  appointment  is  certainly 
an  excellent  one,  and  under  his  administration  the  friends  of  Bowdoin  have 
Reason  to  believe  that  the  college  will  advance  to  a  high  position  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Gen.  Cham- 
berlain will  accept  the  trust. 

Farmington  Normal  SefiooL — The  examination  and  graduation  exercises  of 
the  Western  Normal  School,  which  took  place  the  last  week  in  June,  were 
very  successful.  The  Farmington  Chronicle  says,  "  that  this  school  gave,  in 
tl^  exercises  which  closed  Friday  evening,  the  best  exhibit  of  what  it  can 
accomplish  in  the  noble  task  assigned  to  it  of  fitting  our  young  men  and  wo- 
men for  the  important  vocation  of  teaching,  that  it  has  ever  yet  done.  And 
because  it  has  done  it,  thus  giving  undoubted  proof  that  as  it  becomes  older 
aod  more  experienced  in  its  diversified  field  of  labor,  it  will  be  all  the  better 
prepared  to  grapple^ with  and  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
has  had  to  contend  from  its  first  establishment  in  the  State,  we  sincerely  trust 
that  all  good  citizens  will  look  upon  it  with  pride,  and  tliat  every  person  who 
wishes  well  for  the  educational  interests  of  our  commonwealth  will  give  it  that 
&Tor  and  encouragement  which  it  needs  and  merits. 

Among  distinguished  strangers  present,  were  Governor  Perham,  Hon. 
Warren  Johnson,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Principal  of  the  Eastern  State  Normal  School, 
J.  S.  BaiTell,  Supt  Lewistou  Public  Schools,  and  others.  Among  our  own 
citizens,  were  Hon.  S.  P.  Morrill,  Hon.  Robert  Goodenow,  Hon.  F.  C.  Perkins, 
Hon.  F.  G.  Butler,  County  Supervisor  Abbott,  Rev.  G.  N.  Marden,  Rev.  Jonas 
Bombam,  Drs.  Richards  and  Severy." 

The  examination  of  the  several  classes  of  Mr.  Rounds  and  his  assistants 
was  highly  satisfactory,  and  gave  proof  that  there  has  been  much  hard  and 
thorough  work  done  during  the  year,  both  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  exercises  at  the  Congregationalist  church, 
Friday  p.  m. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Allen. 

1.  Salutatory,  J.  W.  Stetson,  East  Sumner. 

2.  Christ  the  Model  Teacher,  Melinda  Haskell,  East  Limington. 

3. ''The  miUs  of  the  Gods  grind  slowly;  they  grind  exceeding  small,"* 
Love  M.  Norton,  Farmington. 
4.  Our  Inheritance,  Hii-am  B.  Stoyell,  Farmington. 
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5.  Chronicles,  Elva  M.  Keed,  Livermore  Centre. 

6.  Character  as  the  Result  of  Education,  Gardner  M.  Whittier,  New  Portland. 

7.  Wonders  of  Oxygen,  Anna  M.  Dakin,  Jay. 

8.  Science  for  the  people,  Alvin  E.  Prince,  New  Sharon. 

9.  The  Price  of  Success,  Maria  M.  Shaw,  Industry. 

10.  Prophecies,  Florentius  M.  Hallowell,  Weeks'  Mills. 

11.  Thought  and  Deed,  Maryette  Leavitt,  New  Vineyard. 

12.  Teaching  the  Little  Ones,  Mattie  T.  Wood,  North  Pownal. 

13.  Schools  of  Life,  Thomas  J.  Davis,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

14.  Physical  Education,  Freelan  O.  Stanley,  Eingfield. 

15.  '^  Earth  has  few  Voices,  but  many  Echoes,  Mary  P.  Lara,  Auburn. 

16.  Life  Sculpture— and  Valedictory,  Lizzie  G.  Melcher,  Freeport 
Conferring  of  Diplomas. 

The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  excellent  music. 

Before  and  after  conferring  the  diplomas,  Governor  Perham  made  a  few  earn- 
est, well-timed  remarks  to  the  thirteen  young  ladies  and  eight  young  men 
about  to  go  out  from  this  institution  to  engage  in  the  honorable  profession  of 
teaching.  His  advice  and  counsel,  if  followed,  will  make  them  useful  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  good  teachers.  «  ^ 

Mr.  Rounds'  address  was  short,  to  the  point,  and  well  received  by  all  pres- 
ent Rev.  Jonas  Bumham  made  a  few  happy  remarks,  congratulating  the  class 
upon  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  demeaned  themselves  through- 
out the  graduation  exercises,  encouraging  them  to  do  good  work  in  their 
chosen  field  of  labor,  assuring  them  that  as  most  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  teaching,  he  should  choose  the  same  profession  could  he  live  his  life  over 
again. 

The  Levee  at  Normal  Hall  in  the  evening  was  largely  attended.  Appropri- 
ate speeches  were  made  by  Gov.  Perham,  Supt.  Johnson,  Mr.  Barrell,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  Supervisor  Abbot,  Mr.  Rounds  and  others. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Rounds,  the  school  is  evidently  establish- 
ing a  well-deserved  reputation. 

The  Maine  Classical  School,  to  be  established  under  the  auspices  of  theCon- 
gregationalists,  is  to  be  located  at  Hallowell. 

Bowdoin  College  has  graduated  1  President  of  U.  S.,  2  Members  of  Cabinet, 
2  Foreign  Ministers,  7  U.  S.  Senators,  19  Members  of  Congress,  11  Governois, 
11  Presidents  of  Colleges,  40  Professors,  4  Mjyor-generals,  1  Brigadier  ;  her 
greatest  Poet,  Longfellow;  finest  Prose  writer,  Hawthorne;  and  foremost 
Historian,  Johu  S.  C.  Abbott. 

Machias  is  to  have  a  splendid  school-house  erected  this  season,  on  North 
street    It  will  be  for  a  primary  school. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Small,  formerly  principal  of  the  Rockland  High  School,  and  now 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  the  latter  city,  with  a  salary  of  $2500.  Mr. 
Small  graduated  at  Colby  University  in  1865. 
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The  Cabinet  at  Amherst  College  has  been  endowed  with  a  fragment  of  the  ( 
meteoric  stone  that  fell  at  Searsport,  Me.,  on  the  22d  of  May.    The  rarolite  V 
broke  in  foiling,  and  the  fragment  obtained  weighed  eight  pounds.    We  do 
not  blame  the  authorities  of  Amherst  College  for  adding  all  they  can  to  their 
excellent  cabinet,  but  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  this  cariosity,  falling  in  MainCf 
was  not  secured  for  one  of  our  own  colleges? 

Massachusetts.— The  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  have  elected 
Mr.  Fred.  W.  Tilton,  now  superintendent  of  schools  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  be 
principal  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Tilton  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1862,  with  high  honor,  went  afterward  to  Germany,  and  was  for  several  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Highland  Military  School  at  Worcester.  He  is  known  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  fine  social  traits,  rare  executive  abilities,  a  firm  disciplinarian, 
and  a  Christian  of  devoted  and  active  spirit  The  appointment  is  an  admi- 
rable one.  Mr.  Tilton  has  accepted  the  appointment,  and  the  friends  of  this 
important  institution  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  filled  so  speedily  and  so  welL 


HI8CELLANSOU8. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  next  term  was 
206;  192  to  the  Freshman  class.    Of  this  last  number  173  were  admitted. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  for  many  years  a  professor 
in  Yale  College,  has  been  elected  president  of  that  institution,  to  succeed 
President  Woolsey,  lately  resigned. 

Rev.  Dr.  Aiken,  president  of  Union  College,  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  Rev.  E.  N.  Potter,  of  Troy,  New- York,  has  been  elected  as  his 
successor. 

A  Noble  Worker  Oone, — ^Hon.  Ira  Dival,  recently  appointed  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Missouri,  died  a  few  weeks  since  quite  sud- 
denly. Mr.  Dival  was  a  native  of  Vermont  He  has  done  good  work  in  the 
educational  cause,  especially  as  a  teacher  and  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  St  Louis. 

Brown  University  has  ^lost,  during  the  past  year,  its  oldest  alumnus,  the 
Rev.  Morrill  Allen  of  the  class  of  ITfT,  who  died  at  Pembroke,  Mass.,  August 
17, 1870,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years,  four  months,  and  fourteen  days.  At 
the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  tiie  sole  survivor  of  his  class,  the  only  living 
graduate  of  the  last  century,  and  the  only  one  who  was  bom  before  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence. 

Out  of  fifty-two  candidates  for  admission  to  Brown  University  the  other 
day,  three  were  not  prepared,  sixteen  were  admitted  without  conditions,  and 
twenty-five  on  conditions.  Two  applicants  for  the  Sophomore  class  were  also 
examined  and  admitted. 

Some  Japanese  students  have  just  entered  a  business  college  at  Newark, 
N.J. 
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The  New- York  Tribune  tolls  this  etor;  of  a  lat«  college  presideot  neat  Bos- 
ton :  On  one  occasion  the  students  substituted  a  lai'ge  dictionary  in  pbce  af 
ths  Bible  at  the  moiiiiag  dSTodonB.  On  openiof;  tiie  book  he  at  onoe  hm 
the  situation,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  proceeded  to  Uie  prayer,  wtiich  bt 
prolonged  for  bji  hour.  The  students  got  out  of  all  patience;  but  they  appn- 
ciated  the  sly  remark  of  the  venerable  preeidNit,  on  his  Mtiring,  that  he  "fonsd 
all  the  words  be  needed  in  the  mlume  they  had  placed  on  hia  desk." 

President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  has  given  $50,000  to  the  institiitioii 
of  which  $20,000  gi>es  to  tlie  library,  and  $30,000  to  the  erection  of  a  Preaidenf  < 

At  the  alumni  meeting  of  Williams  College  last  week,  it  was  yoted  to  ap- 
points  committee  of  five  to  report  next  year  on  theexpediency  of  admitliiii; 
women  to  the  collef(e. 

President  Caswell,  of  Brown  UuivereiBy,  has  announced  the  intention  of 
resigning  at  the  close  of  the  next  academic  year.  The  funds  of  this  inatitutioa 
now  amount  to  $530,670.    The  Ubraryb  as  38,470  volumes. 

Encouraged  by  the  Peabodj  Fund,  BiohmoDd,  Ya.,  uow  expends  $42,600 
annually  in  the  support  of  thirty-nine  white  and  thirty-three  colored  schools. 
By  the  aid  of  the  fund  new  schools  are  also  being  opened  in  Lynchburg, 
Alexandria,  Steunton,  aud  other  important  towns  in  the  State.  A  good  work 
is  also  being  done  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Revels,  colored,  late  United  States  Senator  from  Uissisiippi, 
has  been  elected  President  of  Alcorn  University  in  that  State. 

The  fund  for  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard  University  has  reached  the  snin 
of  $238,590.  There  remain  2400  Uving  graduates  who  have  as  yet  contributed 
nothing. 

Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  and  party,  have  left  for  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tains  on  a  geological  exploring  expedition. 

Culver  Hall,  of  the  N.  H.  Agricultural  College,  at  Hanover,  was  dedioattd 
June  23.    It  is  a  fine  building. 

Miss  J.  F.  Ripley,  of  Missouri,  has  tatsn  the  first  prize  for  Greek  schall^ 
ship  in  the  State  University  at  Columbia,  aud  is  the  first  young  lady  who  hii 
ever  attained  an  honor  of  the  kind. 

Two  young  women,  members  of  the  graduating  otass  at  Westfleld  Koraul 
School,  have  been  offered  situations  at  a  salary  of  $1000  each,  and  all  of  them 
will  have  good  situations  ere  the  term  closes. 

James  T.  Relds,  of  Boston,  has  made  the  High  School  Library  of  Portsmoutli,  i 
his  native  city,  another  liberal  donation  of  books. 

Profs.  Backus  and  Orton,  with  eighteen  young  ladies  fl'om  Yassar  College, 
have  been  visiting  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  Mount  Yem(m,»)d 
Washington,  where  they  (»lled  upon  President  Grant 
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Profl  Q  ,  of  Rochester  University, perpetrated  the  following  pun  in  his 
dasa-^tMm  the  other  daj.  He  had  been  dilating  to  some  extent  on  the  char- 
acter of  Ljlwaroh  Hen,  the  Norwegian  poet,  and  wishing  to  illustrate  the 
author's  style,  he  remarked:  **I  will  read  you  one  of  his  lays.''  A  slight  smile 
came  over  the  faces  of  a  few  students  at  this,  which  gradually  spread  until  the 
whole  class  was  in  a  tumult  of  lan^^ter  before  the  professor  saw  his  joke. 


it . 


A  San  Francisco  school-teacher  received  the  following  note  from  the  *'  os- 
tensible" parent  of  one  of  his  pupils — "  I  hope,  as  to  my  John,  you  will  flog 
him  just  as  offin  as  you  kin.  Heas  a  bad  boy — is  John.  Altho  I've  bin  in  the 
habit  of  teachin  him  miself,  it  seems  to  me  he  will  never  larn  anithing — his 
spellen  is  ottragously  deflshent  Wallop  him  well,  ser,  and  you  will  receiv 
my  thanks." 

Boston  is  justly  proud  of  her  new  High  and  Normal  School  edifice  for  girls, 
than  which  *^  a  more  sumptuous  lind  complete  building  for  the  purposes  of 
education  cannot  be  found  in  the  world."  Twenty  years  ago  the  education 
of  girls  in  the  higher  branches  was  a  subject  of  ridicule  in  the  Boston  School 
Board,  but  now  the  popular  sentiment  is  in  £ftvor  of  giving  them  the  best 
educatioual  advantages.  How  long,  at  this  rate,  will  it  be  before  Harvard 
University  opens  her  doors  to  girls  ? 

Governor  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey,  as  empowered  by  the  State  Legislature 
at  its  recent  session,  has  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  educational 
systems  of  other  States  and  countries,  with  a  view  to  developing  and  report- 
ing a  plan  of  free-school  education  embodying  the  best  features  of  the  most 
successful  systems.  Dr.  McCosh  and  President  Campbell^  of  Rutgers,  are 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Amherst  Agricultural  College  has  drawn  to  itself  a  Japanese,  and  the  Col- 
lege proper  a  Spaniard  from  Barcelona,  neither  of  whom  can  speak  a  word  of 
English. 

The  late  Educational  Convention  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  attended  by 
New  England's  best  men,  and  was  a  meeting  of  great  value,  especially  as 
bearing  upon  Christian  education. 

The  fund  for  the  new  academy  building  at  Exeter,  N.  H..  has  reached 
$45,000,  but  more  is  needed. 

Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  of  Georgetown,  Mass.,  brother  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  Russian  government  is  about  to  establish  an  observatory  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt  Ararat 

The  Dartmouth  College  Calendar  has  been  so  arranged,  that  the  year  is 
divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 

There  are  over  forty  women  editorially  connected  with  the  New  York  press. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  his  twenty-four  works,  introduces  us  to  2,425  personages 
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The  New  York  Department  of  InBtruction  has  at  its  disposal  for  the  coming 
year  $2,700,000,  and  is  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  following  city  insti- 
tutions: the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  800  students;  the  Normal 
College,  1,100  female  pupils  fitting  to  be  teachers;  57  grammar  schools;  41 
primary  schools ;  6  colored  schools ;  and  13  corporate  schools,  not  owned  by 
the  city,  but.having  a  share  in  the  public  school  fund.  In  all  these  there  are 
2,411  teachers,  and  200,000  scholars. 

In  England,  they  have  courses  of  scientific  lectures  for  workingmen  at  a 
penny  each ;  and  printed  reports  of  the  lectures,  revised  by  the  authors,  are 
sold  at  the  same  price. 

The  library  of  Harvard  contains  184,000  volumes ;  that  of  Yale,  90,000;  while 
that  of  Oxford  contains  420,000  volumes. 

Harvard  University,  after  Commencement  of  1872,  will  give  no  ordinary 
degree,  literary  or  professional,  without  an  examination. 

Two  asteroids  have  lately  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, and  named  *' Ate  and  Iphigenia." 

The  senior  class  at  Amherst  proposes  to  have  each  member  write  hisaatobi- 
ography,  and  deposit  it  with  the  class  secretary,  to  assist  him,  in  Aiture 
years,  in  writing  obituary  notices.    Cheerful. — Trinity  Tablet. 

At  the  junior  exhibition  of  Hamilton  College,  there  were  forty  speeches. 
The  exhibition  was  thought  to  be  very  good.    It  certainly  had  variety. 

Of  the  thirty-five  thousand  graduates  who  have  been  sent  out  from  Ameri- 
can colleges,  nearly  two  hundred  have  been  governors,  more  than  five  hundred 
representatives  in  Congress,  one  hundred  and  thirty  senators  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  four  hundred  judges  of  supreme  courts.— £b^ 

The  students  of  Cornell  are  sometimes  promoted  to  doing  professor  duty 
rather^early  in  their  history.    A  junior  has  recently  been  made  an  instructor. 

A  Yale  student,  having  a  half  a  dozen  new  shirts  to  mark,  economized  time 
and  ink  by  marking  the  first  one  *' John  Jones,"  and  the  rest  **  do."      • 

The  University  of  Michigan  proposes  to  admit  students  who  can  show  a 
diploma  fVom  a  first-class  preparatory  school,  without  requiring  them  to  go 
through  an  examination. 

At  AndersoniCoUege,  Ind.,  the  townspeople  call  the  students  **  Dough-BsJls." 


BOOK    TABLE. 

The  Nobmai.  Elementaby  Algebra.    By  Edward  Brooks.    Philadelphia: 
Sower,  Barnes  &  Potts. 

The  author  of  this  text-book  for  schools  is  the  principal  of  one  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  known  as  a  very  successful  educator. 
We  are  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  book.    It  contains  the  principles 
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of  the  science  set  forth  in  a  concise  and  philosophical  manner,  and  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  a  manual  for  schools.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the 
book  is  the  unmistakable  evidence  throughout  that  it  comes  irom  the  hand  of 
one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  wants  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
work  of  the  school-room. 

Reindeeb,  Dogs,  and  Snow-^hoes.    A  Journal  of  Siberian  Travel  and  Ex- 
plorations made  in  the  years  1865-67.    By  Bichard  J.  Bush.    New-Tork : 
Harper  &.  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 
The  writer  of  this  book  was  a  member  of  the  late  Ruaso-Amerlcan  Tele- 
graph Expedition,  and  the  title  of  the  work  gives  a  key  to  the  character  of  its 
contents.    It  is  really  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  season.    It 
abounds  in  useful  information  and  thrilling  adventure,  and  will  be  read  by 
young  and  old  with  great  delight  and  profit    The  book  contains  a  map  of 
the  regions  visited,  and  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

Greek  Lessons.    Adapted  to  Groodwin's  Greek  Grammar.    By  R.  F.  Leigh- 
ton.    Boston :  Ginn  Brothers. 

This  brief  treatise,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  larger  for  the  coming 
Greek  Reader,  is  well  prepared  for  elementary  Greek  work,  and  forms  a  fit- 
ting companion  to  the  excellent  grammar  of  Prof.  Goodwin.  The  exercises 
are  judiciously  arranged,  and  the  notes  and  vocabulary  every  way  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  young  learner. 

The  Island  Neighbors.    A  Novel  of  American  Life.    By  Antoinette  Brown 
Blackwell.    New-Tork:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  & 
Harmon. 
This  book  is  called  by  its  author  "  The  Story  of  a  Summer  Holiday,"  and  is 

certainly  very  pleasant  reading  for  this  season  of  the  year.    Tlie  thread  of 

the  story  and  its  various  episodes  and  incidents  are  very  well  managed,  and 

will  lead  the  reader  through  to  the  end. 

Elements  of  Natubal  Philosophy.    By  LeRoy  C.  Cooley. 

East  Expebiments  in  Physical  Science. 

These  elegant  little  volumes  are  well  up  with  the  times.  The  firat  named 
of  175  pages  and  well  illustrated,  gives  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  a  style  which  adapts  the  work  for  young  beginners  and 
those  schools  where  a  short  course  is  desirable.  The  second,  containing  only 
85  pages,  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  experiments  in  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 
and  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  assistant  in  the  school-room  and  laboratory. 

The  Ambbican  Natctbalist  for  June  has  interesting  articles  on  tlie  Yel- 
low-headed Blackbird ;  June  Rambles  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  Animal  Life 
in  the  Mountains  of  Colorado,  &c.  The  Naturalist  is  always  worth  more  than 
its  cost 


Teachers  wanting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  teachers,  can  have  notices  lilce  those  be« 
low  published  three  months  or  more./r««,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  committee, 
•tatlng  definitely  their  wants,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  B.  Crabs.  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  Rounds.  Farmlngton;  J.  S.  Barrxll,  Lewistom; 
W.  U.  Lambkbt,  Augusta:  G.  T.  Flstchsr.  Castlne. 

TBACHEBS    ITANTIIVO    fflTITATIOIVS. 

LADIXS. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmlngton  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  years  in  an  Intermediate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  witn  pay  of  at  least  f  11  pw 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.    Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Graduate  at  Farmlngton  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Aead- 
emy  or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  I^atin,  Greek, 
and  Modern  Lanruages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  onleM  giving  sat^fiic- 
tion.    Best  of  references. 

OBNTLBMBN. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modem  and  Ancient  Languages.  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Has 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  am 
opportunity  to  teach  Vccal  Music  and  Latin. 


CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  thn  Journal  of  Edvcatioa 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

98.50. 


S3.50. 

t.S.OO. 
4.8.1. 
S4.X5. 

94.50. 
S4.00. 


$3.50. 


I 


3.99. 
3.00. 


S9.80. 

I.50. 


119.40. 

SJ.99. 
9.00. 

$l.SO. 


Webster's  Wustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  {S12.00). 

LitteWs  Livina  Age  (S8.00).    LippincotVs  Proiwitncing  Dictionary  of  the  Worlds 

bound  in  Sheep  (SIO.OO). 
Webst*^r's  National  Pictorial  Dictionarif  {86.00). 
The  Nation  {85.00).  Every  Saturday  {S5.00). 
Eclectic  Magazine  {S5.00). 
The  Appletons'  Journal {H4. 00). 
Atlantic  Monthly  {S4. 00), Harpers*  New  Monthly  {84.00).  Harpers'  Weekly  {$4.0$). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  {4.00) ^  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  {4.00). 
Tlie  American  Naturalist  {S4.00). 
Godey's  Lady's  Rook  {83.00),    The   Scientific   American  {83.00),  or  New   York 

Indetpendent  {ii3.00),anfl  large  and  Jlnc  portraits  qf  Grant  A  Colfax^  whiek  are 

sold  at  tite  stores  for  94.00. 
Phrenological  Journal  and   Packard's    Monthly  {83.00),   Demorest'e  Momthly 

Magazine  {S3. 00),  Ladies'   Friend  {82.50).    The    Advance  {82.50),  or  The 

Christian  Union  {82.50)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  aUo  MarskaU's 

fine  engraving  Cff  Washington. 
Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  {82.50)  weekli/  or  monthly. 
Our  Young  Folks  {82.00).  Peterson  $  Ladies'  Magazine  {82.00),  Riverside  Echo 

{81.50),   Portland  Transcript  {82.00).    Hall's  Journal  qf  Health  {82.00). 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine  {82.00).Good  Health  {8200),  or  Herald  of  Health  {82.00). 
The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  {81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  {81  JO), 

Demorest's  YoungAmeru^a  {SI. 50),  or  The  Nursery  {81.50), 
Arthur's  Children's  Hour  {81.60). 
Tin-  Little  Corporal  {81.00) . 

WiyxVs  Household  Magazine  (81.00),  or  7%e  Little  Chi^. 
The  Young  People's  Helper  {.50). 
The  School  Festival  (.50). 


Vke  neti  W^mnihU  Faper,  ror  ihe  IPrieef  its  ike  Cmmmirfgl 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPIaXS'S  HSIiPER, 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Roys  and  Girls,  contains  16  threen^Iomn  pages,  fflle< 
with  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Dialogues,  Music,  l*rize  Questions.  Puzzles,  etc..  otb.    Pure,  tntht 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  instructive,  and  entertaining.    Eight  years  established.    The  best  ptp^J 
parents  can  give  their  children.    Widely  circjlated  and  hi|(hly  commended.   Onlt  50  cbmts  a  tsai.! 
C^Tbachkrb  may.earn  handsome  premiums  by  canv.vtsing  their  schools  for  the  Hblpeb.    SsmplSv 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  230  FaBMiUMs.  sent  fh^e  to  all  who  will  try  to  get  up  clubs. 

Address,  Z.  POPE  roSE,  Publisf^er,  Moekland,  Maine. 

CHESTER    SQUA.RE 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 


The  next  school  year  will  begin  Tuesday,  Sep^.  19,  1871.    For  catalogue  and  ciicaltf, 
apply  to  •  Rev.  GEO.  GANNETT, 

Aug.— 2ni.  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION. 

No  person  will  attain  to  the  highest  excellence  in  any  business, . 
unless  his  heart  and  soul  are  engaged  in  that  business.    To  be  a  good' 
farmer,  he  must  love  farming;  to  be  a  good  mechanic,  he  must  have  a 
special  adaptedness  in  that  direction,  a  love  for  the  business,  and  he 
will  take  pride  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  ladder.    So  of  the  various  > 
employments  of  life,  they  should  be  regarded  not  with  indifference 
bat  with  pride,  then  the  whole  soul  and  strength  will  be  thrown  into 
them  and  success  is  certain.    This  is  also  true  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions.   A  clergyman  cannot  have  the  highest  success  in  his  chosen 
calling  unless  he  has  a  practical  working  belief^  that  to  work  in  the 
Master's  Vineyard  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  calling  that  ever 
man  was  engaged  in.    This  same  idea  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
following  extract,  from  Bates'  Institute  Lectures : 

Every  man  should  regard  his  profession  with  pride.  He  should  see 
in  it  something  to  challenge  his  admiration  and  win  his  affections. 
He  should  seek  to  view  it  on  its  sunny  side  and  in  its  fairest  aspects. 
He  should  feel  that  love  and  regard  for  it  that  inspires  him  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  in  its  pursuit,  that  enables  him  to  triumph 
over  its  difficulties,  and  to  glory  and  revel  in  its  charms.  He  who 
looks  upon  his  profession  with  disfavor,  who  thinks  meanly  of  its 
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labors,  and  speaks  disparagingly  of  those  who  belong  it, -will  inevitably 
be  a  drone.  His  labor  will  press  upon  him  as  drudgery.  The  action 
of  all  his  powers  will  be  sluggish,  and  in  despising  the  pleasures  of 
professional  pride,  he  misses  the  finest  enjoyment  of  active  life.  There 
IS  no  feeling  more  degrading  to  a  man,  than  the  thought  that  he  is 
engaged  in  a  bnsiness  of  which  he  is  ashamed;  than  to  feel  that  other 
men  look  upon  him  with  contempt  because  he  labors  in  it.  It  stifles 
every  attempt  to  excel.  It  obscures  every  spark  of  genius  and  sinks 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  slave. 

If  the  above  remarks  are  true,  a  very  ready  solution  is  afforded, 
why  so  many  teachers  never  rise  above  mediocrity.  They  do  not 
love  their  profession,  and  they  make  no  particular  effort  to  create  a 
love,  therefore  they  plod  on,  weary  of  its  daily  (to  them)  drudgery 
thinking  "  meanly  of  its  labors,"  and  not  hesitating  to  give  open  ex- 
pressions to  their  thoughts.  They  have  entered  into  it  for  temporary 
purposes,  never  intending  to  make  it  a  permanent  business.  This  is 
true  of  the  female  teacher  to  a  greater  extent.  It  is  probably  true,  that 
every  female,  who  engages  in  teaching,  expects  at  some  future  time 
to  leave  teaching  as  a  business.  They  have  the  very  natural  and 
very  praiseworthy  ambition  and  hope  of  forming  a  connection  by 
marriage,  which  will  take  them  away  from  the  distasteful  employment, 
and  place  them  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  of  their  own.  The 
State  statistics,  and  the  last  report  of  the  superintendent,  will  not 
authorize  the  statement,  that  they  hope  to  be  one  of  the  heads  of  a 
family  of  children^  whom  they  might  educate  and  train  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally,  to  become  an  element  of  strength  and 
greatness  to  the  State,  and  of  glory  and  honor  to  themselves. 

The  great  body  of  permanent  teachers  of  the  schools  in  this  State, 
who  will  read  this  article,  have  just  commenced  a  new  school  year. 
July  and  August  have  been  vacation  months.  The  annual  examiaa* 
tions,  for  graduation  and  for  promotions  to  higher  schools,  has  passed 
away.  This,  therefore,  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  ^new  departure^ 
and  if  we  have  erred,  to  correct  our  errors.  Article  after  article  has 
been  written  to  show  us  the  responsibility  of  the  trusts  resting  upon 
our  shoulders.  We  know  our  duties  are  important,  onerous,  and 
jffduous,  that  the  responsibility  is  weighty,  and  that  upon  os^  in  a 
great  measure,  depends,  whether  the  next  generation  shall  be  further 
advanced  in  science,  in  morals,  and  ^  in  all  other  virtues  which  are 
the  ornaments  of  human  society."  We  know  that  the  hopes,  affec- 
tions, and  sympathies  of  parents  are  centered  in  their  children ;  that 
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loving  hearts,  watcbfttl,  and  euraest  eyes  are  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare ;  that  strong  hands,  stoat  muscles,  and  palpitating  nerves,  are 
devoted  to  their  service.  Let  as,  then,  take  the  proper  view  of  our 
profession,  learn  its  importance  from  the  results  that  may  arise  from 
a  proper  appreciation  and  discharge  of  our  duties.  Honor  our  pro- 
fession, and  it  will  honor  us.  b.  s.  m. 


\     EXAMINATIONS.    No.  1. 

The  annual  eicamination  of  many  of  our  schools  has  just  taken 
'place.  In  making  these  examinations,  school  officers  have  had  two 
objects  in  view ;  to  mark  the  progress  of  schools  during  the  past 
year,  and  to  incite  them  to  make  further  effort  in  the  future.  Visita- 
tion and  examinations  are  among  the  most  available  means  which 
parents  and  committees  can  use  to  give  an  impulse  to  their  schools. 
However  much  they  m^y  do  for  their  schools  in  other  directions,  if 
they  neglect  these,  if  their  schools  do  not  suffer  by  the  neglect,  the^ 
cannot  themselves  be  quite  sure  they  do  not.  The  Mends  of  our 
public  schools,  then,  may  look  upon  it  as  their  duty,  by  visitation 
and  examination,  to  make  sure  that  teachers  and  pupils  are  doing 
theirs. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  speak  of  the  value  of  school 
visitation,  important  as  it  is  at  all  periods  in  a  school's  progress,  and 
desirable  as  it  is  to  take  place  at  any  time,  but  of  examinations  which 
occur  at  stated  periods,  generally  at  the  close  of  the  school  term. 

To  the  progress  of  a  successful  examination  there  must  be  at  least 
three  parties, — the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and  the  school  officer.  The  place 
of  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  occupied  by  parents  and  other  friends 
who  hold,  perhaps,  no  official  relation  to  the  school ;  and  often  these 
are  present,  together  with  the  school  official.  Each  of  these  three, 
the  official,  or  whoever  takes  his  place,  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil, 
have  an  important  part  in  the  examination,  and  the  exercise  will  not 
prodaoe  its  best  effect  if  either  party  neglects  his  duty. 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  be  present  at  his  examination ;  it  is  no 
leas  the  duty  of  every  pupil  and  of  the  school  official,  and  possibly  of 
parents,  to  be  present  likewise.    The  pupils  have  been  occupied  dur- 
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i  ng  the  term  with  their  daily  work,  the  teacher  has  heen  enconraging 
and  aiding  them ;  the  expectation  has  been  held  out  by  the  teacher 
that  the  diligent  shall  gain  the  reward  of  approval  when  the  examina- 
tion comes ;  what,  then,  will  be  the  effect  upon  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  if,  when  the  expected  day  arrives,  none  but  themselves  are 
present  to  witness  its  results. 

It  is  indispensable,  then,  that  they,  before  whom  the  examination  is 
to  be  made,  should  be  present,  otherwise  it  is  a  case  on  trial  without 
the  presence  of  judge  or  jury.  The  official  should  not  only  be  pres- 
ent, but  he  should  show  his  presence  by  the  lively  interest  he  takes  in 
the  exercises.  He  really  should  lead  them.  He  may  require  the 
examination  to  take  such  form  as  he  wish,  oral  wholly,  or  if  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils  be  sufficient,  and  the  study  such  as  to  alloF,* 
in  part  written ;  but  whatever  shape  it  may  take,  the  official,  and  friends 
likewise  if  present,  should  show  by  their  appreciation,  their  approval 
of  good  effort.  They  should  show  that  those  who  have  worked  have 
won,  and  those  who  have  shirked  have  failed  in  the  hour  of  trial.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  make  failures  prominent  or  painful,  but  school 
officers,  who  possess  tact,  will  show  merit  that  it  is  appreciated,  and 
make  the  idler  feel  a  regret  that  his  duty  has  not  been  better  done. 

Whether  the  examination  is  a  test  of  past  work,  or  mainly  to  secure 
future  results,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. Whether  oral  or  written  it  should  not  be  too  difficult 
There  should  be  no  effort  to  embarrass.  The  official  should  fully 
understand  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  the  pupil,  and  nothing  beyond 
this  should  be  sought.  His  confidence  should  first  be  secured  by 
questions  that  he  can  easily  answer.  All  questions  should  be  so 
clearly  stated  and  so  brought  to  his  comprehension  that  the  mind 
shall  easily  grasp  the  subject,  and  not  be  entangled  by  (to  him)  an 
unmeaning  maze  of  words.  If  the  official  possess  this  tact,  he  may 
sharpen  the  intellects  of  those  under  examiYiation,  and  raise  their 
interest  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  may  fully  test  each  individual, 
bestow  commendation  where  it  belongs,  and  withhold  it  where  it  has 
not  been  earned,  all  with  fairness  and  fiimness,  rewarding  both  teacher 
and  pupil  for  the  past,  and  holding  out  to  them  the  highest  induce- 
ments for  earnest  effort  and  honest  work  in  the  future.  theta. 
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H(W   SHOULD   CHILDREN  BE  TAUGHT  READING? 

This  is  one  of  the  more  important  questions  of  education.  The 
beginning  of  a  child's  training  often  determines  the  cliaracter  of  his 
whole  future  course.  The  old  way  of  teaching  a  letter  at  a  time,  and 
then  putting  the  letters  together  to  make  syllables,  and  then  words, 
is  so  abominable  that  it  seems  marvellous  to  find  its  trail  still  lingering 
in  many  of  our  schools.  How  often,  even  now,  we  hear  young  classes 
spelling  out  their  words  in  order  to  find  what  they  are !  K  our  Ian- 
guage  were  strictly  phonetic,  that  is,  if  each  letter  uniformly  repre- 
sented the  same  sound,  and  each  sound  were  uniformly  represented 
by  the  same  letter,  this  plan  would  be  more  reasonable.    But  even 

* 

then  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  the  child  would  do  as  well  as  in 
another  way.  It  is  hard  to  make  people  undei-stand  that  a  child  will 
learn  a  word  or  a  short  sentence  as  quick  as  a  single  letter.  Easier 
in  £tct,  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  are  more  distinctive  marks  by 
which  a  word  is  known,  than  a  single  letter.  But  especially,  second, 
because  the  word  means  something,  and  the  letter  does  not.  A,  b, 
ab,  is  perfect  nonsense  to  a  child,  nor  can  he  take  any  interest  in  its 
repetition.  But  show  him  the  word  boy  and  it  has  some  interest. 
Make  him  learn  the  letters  b,  o,  y,  before  he  learns  the  word,  and  you 
have  taken  out  the  whole  flavor  of  the  thing.  It  kills  the  otherwise 
awakened  and  living  interest.  Some  teachers  and  book-makers  have 
eome  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  teach  by  what  they  call  the  word 
system,  using  the  black-board  freely,  and  books  with  columns  of  words 
arranged  without  connection,  such  as  boy,  dog,  cat,  horse,  cart,  etc., 
etc.,  they  succeed  in  getting  the  child  to  know  far  more  words  in  the 
same  number  of  days,  than  letters  by  the  old  plan.  It  is  very  sur- 
prising that  having  reached  this  point  so  many  fail  to  see  that  they 
have  only  recognized  half  the  truth.  The  child  will  learn  to  read  by 
sentences  immensely  faster  than  by  words.  The  same  reasons  apply 
here  as  before.  The  horse  runs,  the  cow  eats  grass,  the  cat  catches 
rats,  and  the  like,  will  be  learned  far  easier  than  the  words  of  which 
they  are  composed.  From  the  very  first  time  the  child  opens  the  book 
for  a  lesson  in  reading,  till  he  shall  gi*aduate  at  some  school  for  elocu- 
tion, let  him  read  sentences  ofily^  save  that  in  some  stages  of  his 
advance,  his  organs  of  speech  may  be  properly  drilled  in  uttering 
different  combinations  of  letters.    By  no  means  indorsing  that  hack- 
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nejed  and  yet  utterly  false  maxim  that  children  shoold  be  taught 
nothing  which  they  cannot  understand,  it  is  important  that  in  the&Bi 
few  weeks,  perhaps  terms  of  reading,  the  sentences  should  each  con- 
vey an  idea  which  the  child  can  comprehend.  Thus  only  can  hia 
interest  be  sustained,  till  he  becomes  able  readily  to  call  new  words 
even  without  any  thought  of  their  meaning.  One  great  adrantage 
secured  in  this  method  is  expression  in  reading.  That  horrible  school- 
room drawl,  so  often  heard,  will  never  creep  in  where  all  learn  to  read 
by  sentences.  From  the  first  sentence  he  reads,  the  child  will  think 
of  the  meaning,  and  instinctively  express  it. 

Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  length  of  a  word  is  no 
possible  objection  to  its  place  in  the  very  primer.  The  child  will  lean 
any  word  which  he  can  pronounce,  and  which  means  something  to 
him.  He  will  as  easily  learn  monkey,  elephant,  alligator,  and  the  like, 
when  associated  with  a  picture,  as  rat  or  mouse ;  that  is,  if  not  too 
young  to  utter  the  words  readily.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  reading 
book  has  yet  recognized  this  valuable  principle.  I  know  of  no  primer 
which  is  what  it  should  be.  Yet  good  success  can  be  obtained  with 
any  book.  A  skillful  teacher  can  work  well  with  even  poor  tools.  An 
unskillful  one  will  fail  with  the  best.  All  spellmg  should  be  forbidden 
in  the  primary  school.  No  child  should  begin  to  spell  till  he  can  read 
readily  in  common  reading.  Prior  to  this  every  word  that  he  spells 
will  be  a  bar  to  his  progress  in  reading.  Children  taught  in  this  waj 
will  be  almost  invariably  good  spellers,  far  better  on  an  average  than 
those  taught  by  the  old  method. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say,  in  closing,  that  this  is  not  a  new  theory.  It 
is  the  concentrated  result  of  experience.  The  statements  above  may 
not  be  put  in  the  clearest  or  best  form,  but  of  the  truth  of  the  ideas 
presented  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that  the  sun  will  continue  to 
rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west  They  have  been  tested  again 
and  again  and  never  found  wanting.  A  teacher  trying  this  method 
with  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  or  even  with  an  honest  desire  to  do 
the  best  thing,  will  be  very  likely  to  get  discouraged  at  first,  but  pe^ 
severance  will  be  amply  rewarded.  It  will  be  at  the  outset  exceed' 
ingly  alow  work^  but  bravely,  persistently  pushing  through  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  there  comes  a  point  when  the  child  seems  to  receive  the 
power  to  read  almost  by  a  new  revelation,  and  thenceforward  his 
progress  is  assured  and  easy.  a*  h. 
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SKETCH  OF  A  LESSON  IN  COLOR. 

[Adapted  to  Children  ftt>m  8  to  10  jetm  of  «ge.] 

General  Object. — ^To  exercise  the  presentative,  representative,  and 
reflective  faculties,  and  to  cultivate  language. 

Specific  Ohfect, — ^To  develop  ideas,  and  teach  the  names  of  the 
standard,  lightest  tint,  and  darkest  shade  of  Brown, 

Points. — (1)  The  standard  brown  is  called  Choccictte. 

(2)  The  lightest  tint  of  brown  is  called  Eussett, 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  brown  is  called  Umber, 

Method. — (1)  Tr.  brings  before  the  class  a  box  of  colored  blocks. 
Selecting  one,  she  shows  it.  Who  can  tell  rae  what  color  this  is? 
H.  R.  Ch. — It  is  broxon.  What  brown  is  it?  H.  R.  (From  previous 
lesson  Ch.  will  answer)  The  standard  brown.  C.  D^  S.  R.  Suppose 
I  should  send  May  to  the  store  to  get  me  some  ribbon  of  that  color, 
what  would  she  ask  the  clerk  for  ?  H.  R.  For  some  *  standard  brown  * 
ribbon.  Tr. — Yes.  And  how  many  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
name  for  the  standard,  so  that  any  one  may  know  what  we  want 
without  saying  *the  standard'  every  time?  H.  R.  Tr. — ^The  stand- 
ard brown  is  called  chocolate,  I.  R.,  S.  R.,  W.  B.,  children  spelling 
words. 

(2)  (During  this,  different  children  have  selected  the  lightest  tint 

of  brown  and  the  darkest  shade.)     Tr. — What  has  this  little  girl  ? 

H.R.    Ch.— She  has  the  lightest  tint  of  brown.     CD.,  S.R.    Tr.— 

How  many  know  what  it  is  called  ?    If  none  know,  Tr.  asks :  How 

many  ever  saw  any  kind  oi fruit  that  was  of  this  color  ?  H.  R.  Mary. — 

Some  apples  are  of  that  color.     C.  D.    Tr. — Who  knows  what  they 

are  called?    H.R.    Jennie. — Russets.    CD.,  S.R.    Tr. — Yes;  and 

those  apples  are  named  from  their  color.    Who  can  tell  me  now  what 

we  call  the  lightest  tint  of  brown  ?    H.  R.    Julia. — The  lightest  tint 

of  brown  is  called  russet.    S.R.,  W.B.     Ch.  Spell  words. 

(3)  Tr.— Who  can  tell  me  what  I  have  here?  H.R.  Ch.— The 
darkest  shade  of  brown.  CD.,  S,R.  How  many  would  like  to  know 
its  name  ?    H.  R.    Tr.  gives  Point  8.    I.  R.,  ^S.  R.,  W.  B.    Ch.  spell 

words. 

Summari/4 — ^Tr.  reviews  thorotighly  and  rapidly  the  statementi 
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written  on  the  board,  erases  and  reinores  the  blocks.  Tr. — ^I  would 
like  to  have  five  little  boys  and  girls  bring  me  some  thing  of  the  odor 
we've  been  talking  about  to-day.  Ch.  do  so.  Tr. — ^Who  can  tell  me 
what  color  these  are  ?  H.  R.  Ch. — ^They  are  the  standard  brown. 
CD.  Tr. — How  many  can  tell  me  that  in  other  words?  H.R. 
Mary — ^They  are  cAoco/o^e-colored.  C.D^S.R.  Tr. — ^You  may  tell 
me  what  the  standard  brown  is  called?  LR.  of  Point  1.  S.R. 
Tr.  pnrsues  similar  plan  for  points  2  and  3.  Tr.  should  have  many 
specimens  brought  by  Ch. 


ExpLAVATios  or  ABBRsyiATioiTS.— Tr.  eTeftcher;  Ch.  &=  Child  or  Children;  I.R.  =  Indi* 
Tidual  redtetion ;  8.  R.  =  Simnltaneoiu  redUtion ;  H.  R. »  Hands  raised ;  W.  B.  s  Write  od 
blackboard;  C.  D.  t^  Class  decide. 


^ 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK. 


Under  the  present  school-system  in  Maine,  there  is  no  very  strong 
inducement  for  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  very  extensively  £ir 
their  work.  The  school  agent  employs  them  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and 
the  teachers,  in  very  many  cases,  pass  the  ordeal  of  examination 
before  a  committee  who  is  seeking  for  quantity  rather  than  qaalitj, 
taking  the  mass  the  teacher  has  been  over^  in  lieu  of  thoroughness 
and  a  definite  idea  of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  such  instruction 
as  will  actually  be  called  for  in  the  school  under  question.  There  is 
a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  refuse  a  certificate, 
and,  in  fact,  many  have  not  backbone  enough  to  do  it,  when  the  appli- 
cants belong  to  influential  families ;  and  after  such  pen^ns  have  got 
through  one  term  of  school,  whoevei:  heard  of  a  committee  refusing 
to  give  them  a  certificate ;  and  so  .they  go  on,  generally  with  no  ex* 
amination  after  the  first,  simply  because  they  have  taught  and  no 
fault  was  found. 

So,  under  this  system,  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  teachers,  com- 
pelling them  to  qualify  themselves  more  fully,  or  to  continue  such 
qualifications  after  they  have  taught  the  first  school,  because  the 
ultimatum  has  been  reached, — ^that  of  passing  the  first  examination. 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  only  a  few  will  go  beyond  what 
circumstances  demand  of  them ;  only  those  who  are  really  ambitions 
and  have  an  inbred  thirst  for  knowledge,  those  who  possess  the  trae 
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elemeDts  of  saccess,  will  accomplish  any  great  resalts.    There  are  no 
immediate  moneyed  inducements  to  pursue  a  different  course. 

Many  a  young  man  considers  himself  fortunate  to  secure  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  for  four  months,  at  thirty  dollars  per  month  and 
board ;  but  when  the  term  closes,  he  looks  about  to  find  something  for 
the  remaining  eight  months ;  and,  of  course,  school-teaching  occupy- 
ing as  it  does  so  small  a  part  of  the  year,  falls  into  contempt,  and  he 
seeks  some  other  and  more  permanent  employment.    He  learns  a 
trade,  where  he  is  compelled  to  spend  two  or  three  years  before  he  is 
fitted  to  undertake  any  work  except  under  the  direction  of  the   over- 
seer, because  there  is  a  prospect  of  permanent  employment,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  a  moderate  salary.     Again,  many  persons  have  attempted 
to  teach,  and  have  failed,  or  had  indifferent  success ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  do  not  like  the  business.     Who  does  like  any  employment-, 
when,  for  want  of  suitable  qualifications  or  experience,  or  both,  they 
fiul  to  give  satisfaction  either  to  themselves  or  their  employers?    The 
mechanic  gains  his  theory  and  practice  under  the  instruction  of  his 
superior;  and,  if  he  fails  in  any  particular,  he  is  shown  how  to  correct 
it ;  and  he  never  thinks  of  taking  charge  till  he  has  become  a  practi- 
cal workman,  and  success  is  almost  a  certainty.    If  such  a  system  of 
practical  instruction  were  instituted  among  those  preparing  to  teach, 
there  would  be  fewer  failures,  and  fewer  teachers  disgusted  with  their 
work,  and  school  authorities  would  less  oflen  be  disgusted  with  the 
teachers.     As  it  is  at  present,  many  teachers  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  good  schools,  and  observing  their  management,  and  of  re- 
ceiying  thorough  instruction  from  the  best  teachers ;  but,  after  all, 
merely  observmg,  and  hearing  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  is  much  the  same  as  carefully  observing  the  work  of  a  shoe- 
maker, and  receiving  from  him  minute  details  about  the  work,  and 
then  attempting  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes.     What  teacher  cannot  recall 
his  first  attempt  at  teaching,  and  compare  it  to  the  first  pair  of  shoes 
made  under  the  circumstances  named  above.    It  is  because  of  this 
lack  of  experience  in  young  teachers,  that  model  schools  are  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  normal  schools,  where  the  young  teacher 
may  have  practice  under  the  eye  of  his  superior.    Here  evidently  the 
best  training  is  to  be  had,  and  the  best  preparation  for  the  work  ot 
teaching  is  to  be  obtained.    But  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the 
teachers  in  the  State  who  never  receive  even  a  high  school  or  acad- 
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emical  training,  much  more,  that  practical  training  of  the  model  adiooL 
To  sach  persons  I  wish  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice.  That  yoa 
most  gain  yoar  experience  after  yon  commence  your  dataes  as  a  teadier, 
is  a  necessity,  and  yon  shoold  not  expect  to  saceeed  as  well,  or  per- 
form as  good  service  as  yon  will  after  yon  have  had  experience.  TUs 
must  be  admitted.  But  there  is  one  element  of  snooess  entirely  is 
yonr  own  hands,  and  that  is  thorough  scholarship.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, that,  because  yon  have  had  only  the  advantages  of  the  common 
school,  yoi}  can  know  only  the  ^  three  R's,^  and  those  only  indifferently. 
We  do  not  always  find  the  college  graduate  noted  for  his  knowledge, 
but  we  certainly  find  the  best  qualified  and  most  successful  teaches 
among  those  who  with  persevering  energy  continue  to  study  every 
subject  they  are  required  to  teach,  till  every  point  is  as  clear  as  day. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  fallii^ 
within  the  class  to  which  I  am  addressing  myself  do  not  know  new 
enough  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  and  yet  I  know  many  whO| 
from  sheer  indolence,  perhaps,  never  study  any  of  the  subjects  they 
teach. 

How  much  valuable  information  a  teacher  may  accumulate  in  con- 
nection with  his  classes  in  geography,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  variou 
works  on  the  subject !  I^  for  instance,  the  class  has  some  particokr 
State,  couutry,  or  division,  for  any  given  lesson,  the  teacher  should 
read  attentively  what  is  siud  about  it  in  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  or  s 
cyclopedia,  or  even  in  some  geography  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
class,  and  then  tell  them  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  possible,  all  the 
facts  he  has  thus  obtained,  and  he  should  pursue  this  course  with 
every  lesson  in  geography.  Thus  the  pupils  will  be  inspired  with 
confidence  in  the.  teacher,  receive  much  valuable  information,  and.the 
mind  of  the  teacher  will  each  day  be  gaining  additional  facts  in 
geography.  A  similar  course  may  be  pursued  with  grammar.  Each 
day's  lesson  should  be  made  as  familiar  to  the  teacher  as  the  alphabeti 
not  the  language  alone,  but  the  sense,  the  real  gist  of  it^  the  definition 
of  every  unfamiliar  w<Mrd  or  term  used, — ^for  many  commit  the  gram- 
tnar  definitions  without  the  slightest  idea  of  their  import  or  bearing 
upon  the  work,— then  he  is  prepared  to  illustrate  to  the  class  in  a 
dear  and  concise  manner. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  dislike  the  study  of  grammar,  even  of  those 
who  are  mature  enough  to  comprehend  the  principles?    I  apprehend 
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that  the  fault  lies,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  teacher ;  he  fails  to 
present  the  matter  in  a  clear  and  attractive  manner,  so  as  to  claim  the 
attention  and  understanding  of  the  pupil. 

If  a  teacher  who  has  taught  but  little,  will  study  his  grammar 
lesson  each  day,  allowing  no  point  to  pass  without  his  most  critical 
examination,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end,  refers 
ring  to  other  authors  on  all  difficult  points,  till,  by  compariBon  he  has 
completely  mastered  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  suc- 
cess in  teaching  grammar. 

Again,  let  arithmetic  be  taken  in  the  same  way,  studying  the  prin- 
ciples, and  going  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter;  and  so  on  with  the 
several  studies  in  school.  But  many  say  there  is  not  time  to  do  this 
amount  of  study  while  teaching,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  without 
instruction ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  and 
principles  of  arithmetic,  or  the  intricate  principles  of  grammar,  with- 
out th^  aid  of  an  instructor.  Let  us  examine  these  objections.  First, 
that  there  is  no  time  for  study  while  teaching.  Now,  in  this  State, 
teachers  are  employed  six  hours  a  day#in  the  school-room.  Let  me 
ask  the  objector  what  he  does  the  rest  of  the  time  ?  Will  he  please 
note  the  average  amount  of  time  spent,  in  the  day,  going  to  and  from 
school,  in  recreation  and  amusements,  in  sleep  and  at  meals,  and  all 
other  necessary  duties  ?  How  many  hours  does  he  devote  to  each  and 
to  all  of  these  ?  What  does  he  do  the  remainder  of  the  time,  for 
without  doubt  there  will  be  some  time  left?  How  much  would  this 
amount  to  in  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  ?  How  many  hours  would  this 
give  in  ten  years,  and  how  many  years  of  schooling  would  that  be 
equivalent  to  ?  If  he  will  compute  this  carefully,  he  will  be  astonished 
at  the  amount  of  time  he  will  have  to  devote  to  study.  What  is 
reqaired  is  the  wiU  to  set  himself  to  studying,  and  the  perseverance 
to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  to  follow  this  up  without  the  pressure 
of  a  recitation,  thus  doing  something  of  systematic  study  each  day. 

Again,  as  to  the  need  of  assistance,  I  contend  that  there  is  no 
problem  or  principle  in  the  studies  of  the  common  school  which  any 
person  of  average  ability  may  not  solve  and  fully  underatand,  if  he 
will  keep  the  subject  constantly  before  his  mind,  fully  determined  to 
think  the  matter  all  out.  It  will,  of  course,  appear  all  dark  at  first, 
but  it  will  grow  lighter  gradually,  and  finally  become  perfectly  clear. 
This  will  take  time,  but  it  will  be  worth  the  time  spent. 
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If  this  coarse  be  pursaed  earnestly  and  persistently  through  a  series 
of  terms,  he  will  acquire  such  a  proficiency  in  gaining  information, 
and  in  imparting  the  same,  as  to  give  him  a  reputation  as  a  teacher 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  gain  otherwise;  and  he 
will  be  called  to  better  and  higher  grades  of  schools,  where  he  will 
receive  an  increase  of  pay,  and,  it  may  be,' have  new  studies  to  teach; 
but,  by  this  time,  habits  of  study  will,  without  doubt,  be  fixed,  and  he 
will  go  on  as  he  did  in  the  lower  branches.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  how 
high  the  ambitious  teacher  may  not  place  his  mark,  if  he  is  possessed 
of  a  moderate  share  of  good  common  sense,  and  has  an  indomitable 
will  and  perseverance  in  the  work. 

Will  not  the  teachers  who  have  had  limited  advantages  for  school- 
ing think  over  this  coarse,  and  try  it  ?  c.  h.  7. 


CRAMMING. 

In  the  report  of  the  Coramitl^e  on  the  Revision  of  Studies  recently 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  there 
occurs  the  following  paragraph  : 

^*  It  has  been  a  leading  object  to  avoid  the  system  of  mechanical 
cramming,  one  of  the  greatest  curses — we  do  not  think  the  language 
too  strong — inflicted  upon  a  patient  community,  and  which  prevails 
under  some  of  the  present  modes  of  teaching,  to  too  great  a  degree  in 
the  public  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  private  schools,  while  the  vital 
principle,  the  very  foundation  of  the  only  proper  plan  of  education,  is 
never  laid,  or  attempted  to  be  laid, — we  mean  teaching  the  child  to 
investigate,  to  weigh,  to  think,  and  then  to  recoUectP 

There  are  two  species  of  cramming  as  seen  in  our  schools.  The 
first  consists  in  crowding  the  memory  with  a  mass  of  undigested  rules, 
fonns  of  facts,  with  reference  to  an  examination  or  to  making  a  show 
of  learning.  The  second  over-taxes  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  re- 
quiring of  them  efforts  beyond  their  strength.  The  Philadelphia  schools 
are  no  doubt  afiilcted  with  both  these  species  of  false  teaching,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  their  culminative  ill  effects  that  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  Studies  pronounces  above  ^  one  of  the  greatest  curses." 

When  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  cramming  may  arise 
from  several  causes.    Among  them  the  following : 

1.  An  ill-advised  coarse  of  study. 
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2.  Badly  prepared  text-books. 

3.  Giving  pupils  too  many  studies.. 

4.  Assigning  pupils  lessons  too  difficult  or  too  long. 

5.  Ignorance  of  the  true  end  of  knowledge  or  the  true  mode  of  im- 
parting it  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

An  ill-advised  course  of  study  may  produce  cramming.  In  con- 
forming to  such  a  courae,  pupils  may  be  compelled  to  take  up  branches 
nnsuited  to  their  abilities,  or  forced  to  pass  too  rapidly  from  one  branch 
to  another.  A  course  of  study  may  be  so  badly  graded,  so  disjointed 
as  to  completely  disrupt  at  every  turn  the  thinking  process  of  those 
who  attempt  to  follow  it,  and  force  them  to  crowd  the  memory  with 
its  disconnected  fragments,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  merchant  fills 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  merchandise.  So 
far  as  the  evil  of  cramming  anses  from  this  source,  the  method  of  re- 
moving it  is  obvious,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  com- 
mittee is  most  judicious.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  has  adopt- 
ed the  best  course  possible,  but  it  has  evidently  given  the  subject  very 
careful  attention. 

Badly  prepared  text-books  may  induce  cramming  in  the  same  way, 
and  from  the  same  cause  that  an  ill-advised  course  of  study  does  so, 
BLDce  the  several  subjects  treated  of  in  a  text-book  bear  a  relation  to 
one  another  somewhat  similar  to  the  relation  existing  among  the  sev- 
eral branches  composing  such  a  course.  A  text*book  may  be  a  mere 
coDglomeration,  a  mass  of  fragments,  thrown  together  without  system, 
and  as  such  it  can  be  mastered  only  by  an  over-strained,  unnatural  ef- 
fort of  the  memory.  The  partiality  sometimes  shown  to  authors  and 
pablishers  is  frequently  a  wrong  done  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 

A  pupil  who  is  burdened  with  too  many  studies,  or  who  is  assigned 
lessons  which  are  too  difficult  or  too  long,  must  do  one  of  two  things : 
either  sink  at  once  under  the  load,  break  down  in  health  and  spirits, 
or  be  forced,  in  order  to  keep  his  place  in  class,  to  cram  his  memory 
day  by  day  with  a  mass  of  undigested  knowledge  that  will  eventually 
soar  on  his  mental  stomach  and  produce  a  species  of  dyspepsia  a  thou- 
sand times  worse  than  any  that  can  arise  from  an  analogous  physical 
disorder.  This  whole  matter  of  fixing  the  studies  of  pupils  and  as- 
signing them  lessons  is  a  most  important  one,  and  if  allowed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  guess,  or  what  is  as  bad,  the  dim  light  of  a  shallow  em- 
piricism, the  result  will  continue  to  be  the  loss  to  their  friends,  to  so- 
ciety and  to  mankind  of  the  best  and  brightest  of  our  youth. 
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But  while  all  the  causes  above  named  bare  something  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing the  evil  of  cramming,  let^  it  be  said  to  the  intelligent  and  pub- 
lic-spirited gentlemen  composing  this  Philadelphia  committee,  and  to 
all  others  interested,  that  all  the  causes  of  this  evil  resolve  themselTes 
into  one,  and  that  one  is  the  ignorance  of  the  true  end  of  knaicledge 
or  the  tnce  mode  of  imparting  it  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Changes 
for  the  better  in  courses  of  study,  improvement  in  text-books,  rules 
fixing  the  number  of  branches  to  be  studied,  the  hours  to  be  devoted 
to  study,  or  the  length  of  lessons,  will  be  of  little  avail  so  long  as  we 
tolerate  in  our  schools  teachers  who  ^  do  not  wish  to  move  out  of  the 
worn  rut,'' but  would  rather  ^' die  teaching "  in  the  mode  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Philadelphia,  but  not  Philadelphia  alone 
or  more  than  other  places,  seems  to  be  afraid  to  grapple  in  earnest  with 
the  real  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  successful  working  of 
her  schools,  and  is  consequently  weakening  the  mental  life,  if  not  ruin- 
ing the  physical  health,  of  tens  of  thousands  of  her  children.  She  sees 
plainly  enough,  what  all  places  do  not,  the  bad  effects  of  this  formil 
mechanism,  this  dull  routine,  this  crank-turning,  tread^mill  tramping 
process  called  teaching,  that  dries  up  the  life  of  so  many  of  our  schools, 
and  she  goes  to  work  with  right  good  will  to  patch  up  a  new  course 
of  study,  adopt  better  text-books,  fix  more  rational  lessons  for  pupils, 
iSbc,  &C.J  when  the  real  seat  of  the  disease  is  a  want  of  light,  and  life, 
and  fire  in  her  teaching.  Philadelphia  teachers  may  be  as  good  as 
teachers  are  elsewhere ;  we  believe  they  are ;  and  still  what  is  said  of 
their  teaching  is  true ;  for  there  are  among  them  many  who  teach  as 
the  sentinel  walks  his  dreary  rounds,  without  interest^  almost  without 
thought,  and  are  glad  when  the  hour  of  relief  from  an  irksome  duty 
comes.  They  hear  lessons,  but  they  do  not  invigorate  the  mind ;  they 
assign  studies,  but  they  do  not  create  hopes ;  they  keep  order,  bat 
they  do  not  train  character ;  they  manage  their  schools,  but  they  do 
not  make  them  nurseries,  as  they  might,  of  all  that  is  true^  and  beau- 
tiful, and  good. 

But  Philadelphia  is  doing  well.  She  sees  what  is  wrong  in  her  sys- 
tem. She  perhaps  is  conscious  that  the  measures  she  is  now  taking 
do  not  quite  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  but  in  her  own  good  she  will» 
it  is  hoped,  gather  up  her  strength,  cut  out  heroically  the  cancer  that 
is  eating  away  the  life  of  her  system,  and  make  her  schools  a  model 
for  the  nation.— Pen^  School  Jbumai, 
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SCHOOL  PAPERS,  NO.  5. 

Teachebs. — As  has  been  remarked  before,  many  school-rooms  are 
totally  unfit  for  school  purposes,  being  bare  and  destitute  of  both  con- 
venience  and  comfort,  as  well  as  attractiveness  or  anything  pertaining 
to  the  beautiful.  Into  these  dens,  we  cannot  degrade  the  word  school- 
room to  their  level,  the  teacher  is  put,  and  amidst  all  the  obstacles 
that  beset  his  pathway,  with  the  attention  of  the  district,  too  often 
if  they  give  their  school  any  attention,  directed  to  discover  faults  and 
short  comings,  more  ready  to  cry  out  at  the  least  appearance  that  does 
not  suit  their  peculiar  notions  of  school-teaching,  than  to  sustain,  up- 
hold, and  encourage.  More  ready  to  spread  evil  report  than  to  circu- 
late good  tidings  and  actual  accomplishments.  More  ready  to  mag- 
nify defects  than  virtues.  This  picture,  true  to  life,  has  many  coun- 
terpaits. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  teachers  labor,  and  the 
schools  suffer  is  tardiness.  Scholars  coming  in  after  school  has  begun 
not  only  lose  part  of  its  benefits,  but  disturb  others  who  are  more 
prompt,  and  create  annoyance  and  confusion.  This  is  more  serious 
than  many  suppose. 

Imagine  a  teacher  calling  his  school  to  order  at  nine  o'clock  and 
one-half  of  the  pupils  absent.  This  is  no  fancy  case,  created  to  illus- 
trate a  point  that  has  no  existence,  but  rather  a  too  common  fact  in 
many  teachers'  expeiience.  A  class  is  called  in  reading,  and  before 
the  first  scholar,  perhaps,  has  finished  his  assigned  paragraph,  the  door 
opens  and  in  comes  a  boy  with  snow-laden  boots,  whose  thick  soles 
make  racket  and  clatter  enough  to  wake  the  ''  seven  sleepers  "  and 
the  whole  school  too.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  eyes  are  raised  to 
see  who  comes,  and  attention  is  arrested  and  broken  up,  and  loss  en- 
tailed. Then  another  and  another,  variegated  now  and  then  by  tardy 
girls,  till  ten  o'clock.  This  at  intervals  of  every  few  minutes  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  forenoon  session.  Picture  to  yourself  this,  and  remem- 
ber that  any  separate  entrance  breaks  up  attention  and  causes  dis- 
turbance, as  well  as  loss  of  time  and  application,  and  then  that  this  is 
bat  one  half  day  taken  at  random  from  the  whole  term,  and  fully 
illastrates  each  half  day  of  the  whole  in  this  matter  of  tardiness. 

Parents,  the  remedy  for  this  lies  with  you.    This  faint  picture  of 
one  of  the  many  difficulties  under  which  your  teacher  labors,  will,  we 
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hope,  arouse  jon  to  duty  on  this  point.  Your  school  is  shorn  of  its 
usefulness  bj  this  alone  more  than  yon  are  aware.  With  you  remaioft 
the  antidote,  for  you  each  one  can  have  your  scholars  prompt  if  you 
will  use  proper  effort.  It  is  not  only  a  duty  you  owe  yourselves  and 
your  children,  but  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  the  school  and  the  coramanity 
Think  of  this  as  becomes  earnest  men  and  resolve  that  it  shall  be  so 
in  your  school  no  longer. 

Habits  of  promptness  should  be  inculcated  in  the  early  years,  and 
they  will  become  fixed  principles  that  will  be  of  great  service  through 
life.  Regularity  will  be  shown  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  being 
prompt  at  the  opening  of  school.  Our  schools  are  short  in  the  mnl 
districts,  too  shoit  to  be  wasted  by  tardiness. 

*  In  looking  over  the  State  superintendent's  reports,  tardiness  we  see 
has  for  years  past  been  classed  as  one  of  the  evils  that  greatly  detracts 
from  the  value  of  our  schools.  In  the  appendix  to  these  reports^ 
where  extracts  are  given  from  the  town  reports  of  school  officers,  this 
evil  stands  out  fearfully  and  prominently.  Nearly  every  town  quoted 
complains  of  tardiness  in  their  pupils.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and 
would  not  be  were  school-rooms  made  more  attractive  and  comforta- 
ble, and  parents  were  more  prompt  in  their  duties.  For  both  these 
defects  we  look  to  see  the  origin  in  that  generous  source  of  ill  to  our 
common-school  system, — parental  disinterestedness. 

The  teacher  must  strive  to  attract  pupils  to  the  school,  to  interest 
them  in  some  opening  exercise  that  shall  draw  them  to  be  prompt,— 
must  use  his  best  endeavors  to  remedy  this  evil  of  tardiness  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  and  yet  he  will  fail  in  very  many  instances  with- 
out proper  effort  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians. 

Every  teacher  must  decide  for  himself  the  course  to  pursue  in  over- 
coming, or  in  trying  to  overcome,  this  evil.  The  course  that  would 
succeed  in  one  school  will  be  found  to  fail  in  others.  A  course  that 
will  draw  out  the  interest  of  parents,  that  shall  arouse  them  fix)m  their 
lukewarm  state  to  that  so  desirable,  will  prove  very  effectual.  Arous- 
ing them  up  to  a  sense  of  duty  of  cooperative  effort  will  prove  highly 
satisfactory. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  another  serious  annoyance  to  the 
wide-awake,  energetic  teacher, — and  it  may  be  to  the  opposite  daas, — 
as  well  as  a  loss  to  the  pupil  of  no  trifling  moment.  A  pupil  for  some 
trifling  excuse,  perhaps, — and  they  are  easily  found, — ^stays  away  from 
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school  a  half  or  a  whole  day  or  more.  One  of  two  things  are  vei*y  evi- 
dent, either  his  classes  must  stop,  or  he  loses  one  or  more  recitation?. 
A  gap  is  thus  made  in  his  school-life  and  his  education  that  will  prob- 
ably never  be  repaired.  Some  teachers  practice  making  their  pupils 
••make  np"  lost  lessons.  This  imposes  a  double  burden  one  day, 
while  the  next,  and  perhaps  for  days  together,  the  pupil  avoids  this 
by  staying  away  till  the  lessons  lost  become  too  great  to  be  "  made 
up,"  and  so  falls  behind  his  classes  in  all  that  pertains  to  scholarship. 

The  remedy  for  this  lies  with  parents  and  with  them  wholly.  No 
teacher  can  control  this  matter  of  irregular  attendance  ;  he  may  give 
his  influence,  and  use  his  best  endeavors  to  right  this  evil,  and  yet 
fidl  of  securing  wished-for  results. 

Tnuxncy  is  another  difficulty  under  which  the  teacher  labors  and 
19  powerless  to  prevent.  It  appears  more  or  less  in  all  schools.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  better  class  of  scholars,  and  to  lead 
others,  ofltimes,  to  by  and  forbidden  paths.  Perhaps  we  have  called 
attention  to  enough  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  and  beset  the 
teacher's  pathway.  Others  could  be  mentioned,  but  we  will  let  these 
suffice  for  the  present.  They  are  far  more  than  ought  to  exist  or  be 
countenanced. 

Parents,  your  highest  interests,  as  regards  your  children,  calls  loud- 
ly to  you  to  right,  as  far  as  within  you  lies,  these  crying  evils  of  the 
schools.  Instead  of  as  now,  by  your  seclusion  and  isolation  from 
yoar  teacher  and  your  schools,  virtually  working  against  them  by  your 
carelessness  and  indifference.  Instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way,  or  not  attempting  to  remove  those  that  lie  already  there,  and 
hindering  the  usefulness  of  both  by  neglect  of  duty,  if  nothing  more, 
take  hold  with  earnest  hearts  and  strong  hands  and  aid  the  glorious 
work  of  education.  Mingle  with  your  teacher's  efforts  for  good  your 
own.  Instead  of  regarding  him  with  a  half  antagonistic  spirit,  meet 
bim  with  outstretched  hand  and  sincere  commendation ;  take  hold  and 
Btay  op  his  hands,  strengthen  his  endeavors,  and  help  to  impress  his 
iostnictions. 

Visit  him  at  his  place  of  labor ;  interest  yourself  with  him  in  the 
welfare  of  thegschool.  He  is  doing  for  you  a  mighty  work,  and  not 
only  for  you  by  educating  your  children,  but  the  community  at  large. 

He  is  trying  to  fit  your  boys  and  girls  for  future  usefulness,  for  the 
active  duties  of  life.    Why  will  you  not  take  hold  and  ^  lift  at  the^ 
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wheel."  Perhaps  yoa  have  nsed  some  endeavors,  have  manifested 
some  interest,  bat  can  yoa  not  do  more  ?  Have  yoa  done  year  tohoU 
daty  at  all  times  as  far  as  you  could?  Our  school-terms  are  short 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  poor  schools ;  our  needs  for  good  schools  are 
just,  and  it  behooves  us  all,  parents,  teachers,  and  scholars,  to  do  our 
best  for  the  attainment  of  good  schools,  with  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  J.  vr,  lang. 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

Constant  and  thorough  supervision  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  large  and  complex  organization.  The  organization 
also,  must  be  homogeneous  throughout,  furnished  with  officers  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  and  respoD- 
sible  for  the  proper  peiibrmance  of  them  to  some  higher  power.  It 
may  be  added,  too,  that  this  responsibility  is  the  only  way  yet  found 
of  securing  ability  and  fidelity  in  any  office. 

The  principles  above  laid  down  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  our  army  system,  of  our  railroad  and  manufacturing 
corporations,  and  of  all  organizations  comprising  large  bodies  of  men, 
and  the  success  of  all  these  has  been  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  these  principles  have  been  carried  out  in 
each  instance.  Let  us  examine  the  educational  system  of  our  State 
and  see  if  they  are  acted  upon  here. 

The  chief  officer  in  this  system  is  the  State  superintendent,  and  he 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  which  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty that  he  will  be  a  man  fitted  for  the  important  position,  or  that, 
if  his  unfitness  be  demonstrated,  he  will  be  removed  and  a  better  man 
take  his  place. 

Next  in  order  are  the  county  supervisors,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  This  is  all 
right  and  insures  the  appointment  of  the  best  of  those  men  who  can 
be  induced  to  take  the  office  for  the  meager  pay  attached.  The 
trouble  here  is  that  the  salary  is  not  sufficient  to  attr%ct  the  highest 
order  of  talent,  and  that  the  duties  are  greater  than  any  one  roan  can 
perform  and  perform  well.  Our  counties  are  lai^e,  and  out  of  some 
0^  them  a  State  like  Rhode  Island  would  hardly  be  mbsed.    To  sap- 
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pose  that  one  man  shall  personally  keep  posted  in  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  his  county,  and  shall  give  teachers  such  suggestions  and 
instnictions  as  they  need,  is  asking  too  much.  A  city,  by  no  means 
large,  would  require  the  constant  services  of  one  man  in  that  regard. 
At  present,  supervisoi's,  however  able  and  active,  can  do  justice  neith- 
er to  themselves  nor  to  the  office  they  hold.  The  remedy  for  this  will 
be  Indicated  further  on. 

The  third  class  in  the  scale,  but  not  in  importance,  are  the  superin- 
tending school  committees.     A  strange  anomaly  presents  itself  here. 
They  are  elected  by  their  respective  towns  and  cities,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  examine  candidates  for  teaching,  to  give  them  certificates,  if 
found  competent,  to  visit  the  schools,  to  regulate  the  course  of  study 
therein,  and,  in  fine,  to  manage  and  control  the  whole  business  of  in- 
struction.   Wonderful  to  tell,  however,  these  people  who  examine 
others  are  not  examined  themselves.    Not  the  least  guaranty 'lias  a 
town  that  a  committee-man  is  fit  for  his  office,  not  the  least  opportu- 
nity of  finding  out  whether  he  is  or  not,  nor  the  least  power  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him  i^  perchance,  it  be  found  that  he  is  not.     Perfect  fit- 
ness for  his  office  descends  upon  the  committee-man  at  his  induction, 
as  infallibility  does  upon  the  Pope  of  Rome.    The  result  is,  that  no 
one  ever  assigns  his  unfitness  as  an  excuse  for  not  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity.   Other  reasons  have  been  given,  as  previous  long  service  or 
press  of  other  business,  but  no  candidate  ever  said  that  he  did  not 
think  himself  qualified.    In  consequence  of  this  anomaly  a  majority 
of  the  committee-men  of  this  State  could  not,  to-day,  pass  a  proper 
examination  as  teachers.    The  assertion  may  seem  broad,  but  ask  thy- 
self O  committee-man,  who  chancest  to  read  this  article,  "  can  I  give 
the  reasons  for  some  of  the  simplest  rules  in  anthmetic,  like  those  for 
the  "greatest  common  divisor"  and  for  the  "division  of  one  fraction 
by  another  ?  "     "  Am  I  quite  at  home  in  my  grammar,  and  am  I  sure 
that  I  can  even  read  well?"  etc.    Who  can  answer  these  questions 
affirmatively  can  do  better  than  a  majority  of  the  writer's  committee 
fiiends.    Not  long  since,  in  one  of  our  cities,  the  committee  were  ex- 
amining a  primary  school,  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.    The  second 
class  had  been  reading,  and  reading  finely  too,  when  a  member  of  the 
committee  proposed  to  have  them  spell  from  the  reading  lesson.  Every 
thing  went  well  till  he  gave  out  the  word  toitch.    The  little  miss  to 
whom  it  fell  hesitated,  knowing  that  the  word  was  not  in  the  lesson, 
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but  "don't  ye  hear?  witch^  fell  upon  her  ears  and  she  spelt  the  word 
correctly.  "  Wart  ?  the  next,"  was  the  indignant  comment,  and  "the 
next,"  availing  hei-self  of  her  neighbor's  experience,  spelt  w-h-i-e-h 
and  pronounced  it  whichy  ^ witch  was  wart'^  the  learned  examiner  did 
not  know  how  to  do.  Nor  is  this  an  extreme  case.  First-rate  teach- 
ers have  long  enough  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  being  supervised 
by  men  who  knew  less  about  the  business  in  hand  than  even  some  of 
their  scholars. 

The  fault  is  in  the  system.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers  sre 
generally  put  upon  the  committee^  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
better  educated  than  other  people.  Now  teaching  and  going  to  school 
are  two  different  things.  A  man  might  just  as  well  claim  to  be  a  doc- 
tor, because  he  has  taken  considerable  medicine ;  a  preacher,  because 
ho  has  heard  many  sermons ;  or  a  lawyer,  because  he  has  had  law-soits; 
as  to^be  a  teacher  or  judge  of  teachei*s,  because  he  has  attended  schooL 
What  would  be  thought  of  appointing  committees  of  teachers  to  ex- 
amine candidates  for  those  three  professions  ?  Yet  it  would  be  not 
one  whit  more  ridiculous  than  the  course  pursued  with  our  teacheis- 

The  great  need  of  our  schools  is  more  thorough  and  effective  snper- 
vision,  and  just  here,  at  tee  foundation  of  the  system,  is  the  most 
serious  defect.  The  limits  of  this  aitide  preclude  a  greater  expansion 
of  the  views  advanced,  and  it  only  remains  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
the  present  state  of  things. 

First,  teaching  must  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  profession,  practi- 
oallyas  well  as  theoretically,  and  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any 
office  connected  therewith  until  he  has  proved  his  competency  by  a 
strict  examination. 

Secondly,  the  general  features  of  our  present  system  should  remain, 
but  the  number  of  county  supervisors  should  be  increased,  and  that  of 
town  committees  diminished.  Divided  authority  never  works  well, 
and  one  supervisor  is  better  than  three  committee-men.  If  difficulty 
be  anticipated  in  finding  men  fit  for  the  offices,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  observing  town  lines,  and  that  one  man  may 
easily  care  for  the  schools  of  a  number  of  towns.  Besides,  demand 
always  brings  supply,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  competent  men 
are  wanted,  and  that  none  others  will  be  accepted,  they  will  be  found. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  will  cost  more  than  the  present  method. 
It  onght  to.    Cheapness  has  Ibng  enough  been  the  curse  of  our  scbook 
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The  best  always  brings  the  highest  price  in  market  and  is  cheapest  in 
the  end. 

Of  the  details  of  school  supervision  we  have  not  chosen  to  speak. 
It  will  be  time  to  consider  those  when  the  system  is  properly  estab- 
lished. 


MANNERS   IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

[The  following  extracts  are  from  an  address  delivered  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  Massachusetts  school  superintendents,  by  L.  F.  Ward,  a 
successful  teacher  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
State  of  Vermont.  It  is  upon  a  much-neglected  subject,  and  full  of 
important  suggestions.  We  commend  this  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
every  school-officer  and  teacher  in  this  State,  in  the  hope  that  an  in- 
terest may  be  awakened,  and  a  greatly  desired  change  may  be  effected 
in  our  schools. — Ed.] 

After  speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin  and  Saxon  races, 
he  says : 

But  amid  all  the  independence  of  the  young  America  of  our  New 
England  schools,  this  stickling  for  their  juvenile,  puerile  human  rights* 
this  idea  of  liberty  not  to  be  trifled  with,  drank  with  their  earliest 
natural  nourishment,  or  rather  inbred  in  the  marrow  of  their  bones, 
is  there  not  danger,  great  danger,  that  we  are  neglecting,  as  teachers, 
iustructions  and  discipline  in  the  outward  courtesies  of  life,  in  the 
Latin  elei^ent  of  civilization  ? 

Is  there  not  a  golden  mean  between  the  Saxon  and  Latin  elements 
of  manners ;  the  blending  of  energy,  dignity,  the  stern  morality,  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood  of  the  one,  with 
the  development  of  kind  manners,  and  outward  display  of  loving 
hearts  within,  more  than  now  characterizes  our  people.  Not  that  we 
would  distort  our  ancestral  character  to  display  a  falsity  in  manner 
which  exists  not  in  the  heart;  nevertheless  there  are  affections  of 
kindness  flowing  from  the  heart  to  every  human  being,  which  may 
receive  an  outward  manifestation  in  acts  and  words,  which  shall  con- 
stitute a  ritual  of  manners,  of  forms,  if  you  please,  which  shall  typify 
to  those  we  meet  that  we  live  as  is  manifested  ;  are  not  savage  in  our 
feelings ;  can  even  utter  a  wish  of  kindness  to  those  we  meet,  high  or 
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low,  licb  or  poor,  even  to  the  most  degraded,  which  may  be  to  them 
a  gladdening  sunbeam  in  a  winter  day. 

There  are  showings  of  respect  to  superioi*s,  kindness  to  equals,  and 
courtesies  to  inferiors,  which  may  favorably  affect  ourselves,  and  by  a 
retroflex  action  make  us  more  and  more  in  fact  what  we  attempt  to 
express. 

With  all  the  improved  methods  of  education,  the  drawing  out,  tbe 
disciplining  and  strengthening  of  the  powei*s  of  the  mind,  with  all  the 
improved  powers  of  inducation  (allowing  us  the  word),  the  bringing 
and  adding  to  the  mental  powers,  whereby  the  successful  teacher  in- 
fuses and  multiplies  himself  and  his  spirit  indefinitely  by  induction 
through  the  lifetime  of  his  pupils,  and  by  their  influence  to  all  time, 
with  all  our  improvement  in  classification  and  simplification  of  sci- 
ence, have  we  not  retrograded  in  teaching,  or  neglecting  to  teach,  not 
morals  but  mafiners^ — outward  manners  ? 

Years  ago  every  lad  that  entered  a  New  England  school-house, 
made  obeisance  to  the  master  of  the  school,  and  pei-formed  the  same 
ceremony  upon  retiring;  something  was  indicated  thereby;  a  regard 
for  authority,  a  fitting  respect  to  the  leader  in  the  intellectual  march. 
These  manners  indicated  to,  and  taught  each  pupil  something  of  that 
decorum  which  should  mark  his  presence  at  home  and  in  other  places. 

What  is  the  salutation  which  the  teacher  of  to-day  receives  as  he 
meets  his  pupils  ?  less  respectful,  but  more  familiar.  Out  of  the  exu- 
berant truthful  kindness  of  youthful  human  nature,  in  Northampton, 
we  are  addressed  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  from  five  to  twenty  years 
of  age  with.  Halloo,  ye !  how  are  ye,  Mr.  Ward !  and  I  am  pleased 

with  the  recognition,  even  if  they  should  add,  "old  boss!"  "yes 

• 

siree ! "  "  bully  for  you ! "  or  "  go  up  bald  head ! "  it  would  still  be 
pleasant,  provided  only  that  such  were  the  manners  of  salutation 
which  obtain  by  the  usages  of  polite  society. 

Fifty  years  since  the  beautiful  courtesy  of  the  misses  was  an  at- 
tractive feature  in  the  New  England  schools.  Alas,  it  hjis  all  gone  I 
Now  our  misses  of  the  school  with  hair  flowing  like  that  of  "  Crinitns 
lopas,"  snarled  and  twisted  as  from  the  raging  grasp  of  a  Cyclops,  or 
curled  with  the  rollers  from  his  JEtnean  forge,  instead  of  the  modest 
courtesy,  or  gentle,  timid  raising  of  the  hand,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  teacher,  cleaves  the  air  with  a  succession  of  furious  strokes,  indi- 
cating that  they,  too,  wish  to  guess  upon  the  question.     Oh  were  it 
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possible  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  our  grandmothers  from  the  wnnkled 
forms  and  wrecks  of  age  that  seem  inseparable  from  them,  and  to  see 
them  in  their  girlish  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  as  they  were 
in  odr  New  England  schools,  transported  at  the  sight,  well  might  we 
exclaim,  *^N68  terque  quaterque  heati!'^ 

Manners  in  the  school !  What,  then,  do  we  now  propose  ?  This 
first, — beginning  at  home, — that  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  of 
New  England  should  be  patterns  of  good  manners ;  that  all  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  teachers,  people,  and  pupils  of  the  schools  should 
be  marked  by  all  the  generous  behavior  and  studied  civility  possible, 
flowing  from  the  highest  and  most  classic  culture. 

The  influence  growing  from  this  proper  exercise  of  manners  will  be 
valuable  in  drawing  the  hearts  of  the  parents  and  little  ones  to, them- 
selves, thereby  making  them  far  more  effective  agents  of  the  commit- 
tees in  carrying  out  valuable  plans  in  aid  of  the  schools.  The  kindly 
mannei-s  of  a  superintendent  will  be  imitated  and  an  ameliorating 
influence  will  flow  to  the  hearts  of  the  children,  and  it  may  pervade 
even  the  whole  community.  While  we  may  hope  to  be  free  from  the 
egotism  that  unjustly  magnifies  our  official  position  or  influence,  yet  it 
is  but  just  that  we  should  be  alive  to  our  responsibilities,  sensible  of 
our  opportunity  for  usefulness,  and  willing  to  do  and  to  suflTer  in  the 
work. 

Second.  Every  teacher  whom  we  place  in  the  school-room  should 
be  a  living  epitaph  of  good  manners.  Aflfection  should  flow  from  a 
teacher's  heart  toward  the  little  ones  under  her  care  as  naturally  and 
copiouly  as  the  stream  from  a  perennial  fountain ;  and  all  this  aflfec- 
tion should  be  made  intelligible  to  children  by  outward  manifesta- 
tions,— by  manners.  We  have  no  right  to  place  teachers  in  our 
schools,  however  well-qualified  in  book-knowledge  they  be,  who  are 
loose  in  manners.  Can  we  forget  that  a  beautiful  company  of  boys 
and  girls  are  to  take  life-lessons  in  manners  of  these  teachers,  and  that 
the  sin  of  awkward  clownishness  attached  to  a  whole  school,  must  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  supenntendent  who  fails  of  his  duty  here? 
Did  not  scores  of  persons  ape  Byron's  half  canine  smile,  because  they 
admired  the  genius  of  the  man  ?  So  will  the  children  admire  even 
the  evil  manners  and  the  awkwardness  of  their  teachers.  The  very 
countenance  of  a  child  is  assimilated  into  forms  of  symmetry  and 
beauty,  or  the  reverse,  as  are  the  workings  and  broodings  of  the  fuind 
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within,  aud  becomes  an  index  thereof.  The  fire  of  intellect  glows 
from  the  eye,  from  the  countenance,  a  manifestation  of  inflnence. 
Beautiful  pictures,  only,  are  to  be  tolerated,  not  representations  of 
monsters,  for  they  are  silently  teaching.  So  no  teacher  should  be 
placed  over  children  who  is  hideous  or  deformed,  in  person  or  man- 
nei*s,  for  are  not  the  minds  of  children  plastic  ?  We  must  have  teach- 
ers capable  of  giving  instruction  in  manners  by  precept  and  example 
both.  Does  not  the  law  of  the  commonwealth  demand  such  teach- 
ers in  express  or  implied  terms? 

Manners  are  not  morals  or  behavior  merely ;  nor  the  tiipping  of  the 
light  fantastic  toe,  gracefully,  to  the  tune  of  a  violin ;  nor  the  meas- 
ured military  tread,  to  the  beat  of  a  drum ;  nor  any  ogling  or  wrig- 
gling or  twirling,  constitutes  manners.  Manners  have  been  aptly  de- 
fined to  be  ^  benevolent  in  little  things,"  such  as  makes  your  contact 
with  the  world  without  friction,  makes  decorous,  polite  and  pleasing, 
and  puts  people  at  ease  with  whom  you  converse. 

Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase, 
barbarize  or  refine  us  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  insendble  opera- 
tion like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in. 

Third.  No  spirit  or  feeling  should  be  allowed  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren,  except  that  of  kindness  and  love.  If  this  is  deep  within  their 
hearts,  ineradicably  fixed,  we  have  no  fears  but  the  manifestation 
thereof  essential  to  the  existence  of  good  manners  will,  with  proper 
encouragement  and  pattern  on  the  part  of  teacher,  parent,  and  pupil, 
be  fully  secured. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  talk  about  the  necessity  of  good  man- 
ners. It  is  matter  which  can  be  taught.  We  need  an  acknowledged 
code  or  ritual  of  manners,  of  manners  at  home,  of  manners  at  school, 
of  manners  at  church,  of  manners  in  the  street,  of  manners  in  the 
lecture-room  and  lyceum.  We  need  a  text-book  of  manners  for  the 
table,  of  manners  in  dress,  of  manners  to  be  observed  in  public  con- 
veyances, by  cars  or  steamboat ;  manners  of  address  and  salutation, 
a  general  manual  of  text-books  for  self-government,  applicable  at  all 
times  and  places.  Who  has  not  felt  the  annoyance  arising  from  the 
disregard  of  good  breeding  by  untaught  persons  in  all  these  depart- 
ments. 

Will  you  assume  that  children  know  the  rules  of  polite  society  by 
intukion  ?  or  are  the  rules  so  slight  in  their  nature  that  they  need  not 
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be  stndied.  No ;  we  mast  have  pei-fect  patterns  in  superintendents 
(what  an  anomal}^,  in  teachers,  parents,  pupils ;  we  must  have  a  spe- 
cial text-book  of  manners  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  based  upon 
the  great  text-book  of  the  affections,  the  Bible,  but  nevertheless  a 
text-book  minute,  explicit,  and  correct,  giving  the  rules  of  manners 
universally  accepted. 

Such  text-book  should  especially  include  rules  for  the  organization 
and  exercises  of  the  school,  for  entering,  leaving,  marshaling,  and  po- 
sition in  the  seat,  and  the  class  time  for  study  and  recitation.  We 
confess  our  inability  to  prepare  such  a  work,  but  feel  the  necessity  for 
effort  in  this  direction.  We  look  for  some  Solomon  or  Solon,  wise  in 
the  exercise  of  the  manners  of  life,  to  take  the  work  in  hand. 

Improvement  in  a  needy  department  of  education,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  would  thus  be  made,  and  the  elements  of  Latin  civilization 
and  manners  be  happily  blended  with  the  energy,  science,  and  power 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  life. 


LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

Mr  DEAB  Fbiend  :  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  a  few  thoughts  upon 
order. 

An  orderly  school  precludes  the  idea  of  a  noisy  one ;  yet  I  do  not 
consider  it  very  high  praise  when  it  is  said  of  a  school,  "  It  is  so  still 
yoQ  may  hear  a  pin  drop."  Such  stillness  is  not  natural,  and  it  is 
generally  purchased  at  too  great  a  price.  A  well-conducted  school  is 
always  a  live  school,  and  when  in  operation  the  hum  of  business  can 
of  coarse  be  heard.  I  would  not  suppress  it  if  I  could.  I  like  to 
hear  it.  But  the  noise  and  confusion  of  an  idle  and  disorderly  school 
are  enough  to  drive  one  crazy. 

It  is  a  great  point  gained  in  the  matter  of  order,  when  you  have  got 
your  pupils  interested  in  their  studies,  and  can  keep  them  busy  at 
work.  This  you  must  do ;  you  are  bound  to  do  it.  But  then  you 
will  have  much  unnecessary  noise,  and  you  will  want  to  ascertain  its 
sources  and  set  about  correcting  it.  The  rattling  of  slates  is  usually 
a  great  annoyance;  whispering  is  an  intolerable  nuisance;  the  scrap- 
ing and  shuffling  of  feet  beneath  the  desks  will  disturb  you ;  careless, 
blustering  boys  will  slam  the  doors  after  them  as  they  pass  out 
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and  in,  and  "  wake  the  echoes  "  when  they  cross  the  floor.    These 
things  you  will  desire  to  regulate.     Slates  can  be  made  as  noiseless 
as  books  by  covering  their  frames  with  soft  leather  or  thick  cloth. 
You  can  suppress  whispering  pretty  generally  if  you  will  resort  to 
measures  persuasive  in  their  character — not  coercive.     I  have  no  faith 
in  curing  the  evil  by  inflicting  punishments.     I  cannot  enter  into  de- 
tjdls  of  any  particular  plan  of  proceeding,  but  in  getting  control  of 
the  matter  I  should  advise  you  to  put  your  pupils,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, under  some  system  of  ^eZ/^-government.    Let  each  one  watch  his 
own  lips,  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  times  he  communicates,  and 
pass  it  in  to  you  each  day — ^perhaps  each  half  day.    If  you  should 
find  that  one  had  abstained  from  whispering,  the  first  day,  speak  of  it 
encouragingly,  and  you  would  be  likely  to  have  two  or  three  to  make 
honorable  mention  of  the  second  day,  and  so  on.    As  to  the  matter 
of  noisy  feet,  noisy  doora,  etc.,  you  will  notice  that  such  disturbance 
comes  chiefly  from  a  few  awkward,  clumsy  boys,  and  careless  girls. 
A  little  special  training  is  what  they  want.    A  good  way  is  to  detain 
them  after  school,  a  few  times,  and  practice  them  in  the  proper  man- 
ner of  doing  the  things  they  fail  to  do  as  they  should. 

You  will  avoid  much  unnecessary  noise  by  calling  out  your  classes 
in  some  regular  order,  and  dismissing  them  to  their  seats  in  the  same 
way.  Even  in  little  things  it  is  well  to  have  system ;  whenever  you 
find  that  there  is  unnecessary  noise  about  you,  a  very  good  plan  is, 
stop  short  in  your  exercises,  and  refuse  to  go  on  until  order  is  re- 
stored. 

Do  not  make  too  much  noise  yourself  in  talking,  I  have  seen 
schools  where  I  thought  the  party  complaining  of  noise  made  the 
most  of  it  himself.  Some  teachers  are  forever  scolding,  fretting,  and 
finding  fault.  They  pitch  their  voices  on  a  high  key  in  the  morning 
and  keep  up  a  tempest  all  day.  Now,  there  is  no  need  of  this ;  in- 
deed, it  is  worse  than  useless,  for  scholars  get  so  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing this  perpetual  ding  dong,  that  they  pay  but  little  attention  to  it 
I  know  that  words  of  reproof  and  correction  are  sometimes  necessary; 
but  a  few  words  are  better  than  many,  and  whenever  you  have  occa- 
sion to  use  them,  speak  with  earnestness  and  decision,  define  year 
position  distinctly  upon  the  matter  in  question,  and  then  act  after- 
ward precisely  as  you  talked.  Aside  from  oral  instruction  and  ex- 
planation of  the  subjects  of  study,  you  should  say  as  little  as  possible. 
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Stady  breyitj.  One  single  word  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  calling  on  t 
a  class,  and  even  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  signal  of  some 
kind  substitated.  The  eye  and  the  hand  can  speak  oflen  more  effect- 
ually than  the  voice,  and  you  will  notice  that  where  schools  are  par- 
ticularly excellent  in  respect  to  system  and  order,  much  of  this  kind 
of  language  is  employed  in  moving  the  nice  machinery. 

In  dismissing  your  school  at  the  close  of  each  session,  or  for  recess, 
you  will  find  it  expedient  to  adopt  some  plan  of  doing  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  hub-bub  and  confusion  that  would  follow  upon  pronouncing 
the  words,  '*  School  is  dismissed,"  or  other  common  signals  of  sudden 
emancipation.  A  prettv  good  plan  for  a  small  school  is  to  require 
the  school  to  leave  the  room  singly,  by  calling  off  the  names  or  num- 
bere  from  the  general  roll,  or,  a  more  rapid  way,  and  some  prefer  it, 
is  to  dismiss  by  sections  and  divisions.  For  a  large  school,  a  still  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  have  them  pass  out  in  single  file,  falling  into  line  from 
the  several  rows  of  desks  with  military  precision,  and  preserving  the 
line  unbroken  until  the  outer  door  is  reached. 

But  my  sheet  is  filled,  and  here  I  will  leave  you  for  the  present. 

A,  J.  F.^  in  Western  Ed.  Review, 


CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

We  regard  classical  learning  as  most  purifying  and  refining — and 
believe  that  those  who  drink  from  the  Pierian  spring  should  be  able, 
by  an  enlarged  understanding,  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  to  feel  disgusted  at  unworthy  acceptances  and  dis- 
proportionate desires.  Nothing  so  much  as  learning  from  the  classics, 
furnishes  subjects  of  pleasing  and  profitable  meditation,  enabling  the 
scholar  to  allay  his  anxieties  in  prosperity,  and  by  elevating  and  tran- 
qnilizing  amusement,  moderate  his  sorrows  in  adversity.  It  dimin- 
ishes perhaps  the  attractions  of  business,  but  it  increases  the  attrac- 
tions of  nature — '^  it  unmakes  that  point  of  our  nature  we  have  in 
common  in  brutes,  by  stimulating  that  which  we  have  in  common 
with  angels.*^ 

Liberty  owes  classical  lore  a  debt  that  it  will  be  hard  to  repay.  The 
student,  who  receives  his  inspirations  from  the  history  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  is  always  an  enemy  of  tyrants.  From  the  days  of  Hampden 
down  to  our  last  war,  when  the  students  of  oar  colleges  nished  eager- 
ly to  the  battle-field,  classical  men  have  always  been  found  when  aiga- 
ments  were  to  be  made  against  tyrannical  laws,  or  battles  to  be  fought 
against  the  hosts  of  despotism. 

The  signers  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  were  all  college 
graduates.  The  principles  of  the  American  Constitution  were  drawn 
by  classical  scholars  through  ancient  languages,  and  from  ancient  fonns 
of  government.  Truthfully  may  it  be  said  that  the  "spirit  of  the  col- 
leges is  the  spirit  of  liberty." 

All  we  have  contended  for  is,  that  it  must  be  the  object  of  educa- 
tion to  make  men  as  well  as  scholars.  Classical  knowledge  must  not 
be  substituted  for  the  broadest  culture  in  the  every  day  issues  of  life 
Practicalize  all  studies  is  now  what  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  every  system  of  education  is  worthless  that  does  not  make 
every  particle  of  knowledge  imparted  to  a  pupil  available  in  his  after 
life  associations. — Mural  Home. 


HEALTH  AN  ELEMENT  OF  SUCCESS. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  health  is  a  large  ingredient  in 
what  the  world  calls  talent.  A  man  without  it  may  be  a  giant  in 
intellect ;  but  his  deeds  will  be  the  deeds  of  a  dwarf.  On  the  contrary, 
let  him  have  a  good  circulation  and  digestion,  the  bulk,  thews,  and 
sinews  of  a  man,  and  the  alacrity,  the  unthinking  confidence  inspired 
by  these,  and  though  having  but  a  thimbleful  of  brains,  he  will  either 
blunder  upon  success,  or  set  failure  at  defiance.  It  is  true,  espedallj 
in  this  country,  that  the  number  of  centaurs  in  every  community — of 
men  in  whom  heroic  intellects  are  allied  with  bodily  constitutions  as 
tough  as  horses — ^is  small ;  that,  in  general,  a  man  has  reason  to  think 
himself  well  off  in  the  lottery  of  life  if  he  draws  the  prize  of  a  healthy 
intellect  with  a  crazy  stomach. 

But  of  the  two,  a  weak  mind  in  a  herculean  frame  is  better  than  a 
giant  mind  in  a  crazy  constitution.  A  pound  of  energy  with  an  ounce 
of  talent  will  achieve  greater  results  than  a  pound  of  talent  with  an 
ounce  of  energy.  The  first  requisite  to  success  in  life  is  to  be  a  good 
animal.    In  any  of  the  learned  professions,  a  vigorous  oonstitation  is 
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equal  to  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  brains.  Wit,  judgment,'iniagina- 
tion,  eloqnence,  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  attain  thereby  a  force 
and  splendor  to  which  they  could  never  approach  without  it.  But 
intellect  in  a  weakly  body  is  "like  gold  in  a  spent  swimmer's  pocket." 
A  mechanic  may  have  tools  of  the  sharpest  edge  and  highest  polish  ; 
but  what  are  these  without  a  vigorous  ann  and  hand  ?  Of  what  use 
is  it  that  your  mind  hfis  become  a  vast  granary  of  knowledge,  if  you 
have  not  strength  to  turn  the  key  ? — Rural  Home, 


CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

In  conducting  recitations,  never  forget  that  the  ends  to  be  accom- 
plished are  fourfold,  viz. : 

1st.    To  impart  new  aiid  valuable  instruction^  adapted  in  kind  and 
amount  to  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  your  pupils ; 

2d.    To  teach  pupils  to  thinks  by  so  guiding  their  inquiries  that 
they  shall  discover  truths  fo.r  themselves ; 

3d.  To  maJce  them  thorough^  by  always  requiring  accurate  recita- 
tions and  explanations;  and, 

4th.    To  keep  fhem  interested  in  their  studies. 

The  following  order  in  conducting  recitations  has  been  found  to 
secure  these  results : 

Ist.  Hear  as  many  of  the  class  recite  the  lesson  assigned  as  time 
will  permit,  requiring  them  to  go  through  the  recitation  without  in- 
terruption from  other  members  of  the  class,  and  with  as  little  prompt- 
ing and  as  few  questions  as  possible  from  you.  Throw  no  stumbling- 
blocks  in  their  way  at  this  time ;  for  pupils  who  recite  a  new  lesson 
well,  do  all  yon  have  a  right  to  ask  of  them  at  first. 

2d.  After  this,  test  their  knowledge  of  the  lesson,  by  fair  but  crit- 
ical questions.    In  this  way  you  will  find  what  instruction  they  need. 
3d.  Impart  the  needed  instruction,  and  no  more,  always  observing 
this  rule :  "  Ni3ver  tell  a  child  anything  you  wish  him,  to  remember^ 
voithoiU  requiring  him  to  tell  it  to  yau  againP 
4th.    Make  practical  application  of  the  lesson. 
5tb.    Review  such  portions  of  previous  lessons  as  you  deem  impor- 
tant.—J".  JZ  French, 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  MISTAKE  CORRECTED. 

In  settiDg  up  the  first  page  of  our  August  number,  a  mistake  occurred 
which  we  exceedingly  regret  The  monthly  editor  of  the  numher  was 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lambert,  of  the  Augusta  high  school,  and  his  name  should  have 
appeared  upon  the  first  page  as  such  ;  but  our  foreman  accidentally  took 
the  name  of  Mr.  Gross  from  an  old  list  for  1870,  and  the  error  was  not 
discovered  until  it  was  too  late  to  make  the  correction.  Mr.  Lambert  is 
one  of  our  best  contributors,  and  his  number  of  the  Journal  was  a  good 
one.    We  regret  that  he  did  not  have  proper  credit  for  it. 


DOES  THE   WORLD  MOVE? 

During  the  hot,  sultry  weather  of  August,  while  trying  to  keep  cool  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  tel- 
egraphic item  in  a  daily  paper  headed  ''  A  Miracle  on  the  Kennebec! " 
Immediately  we  began  to  conjecture  all  sorts  of  occurrences  that  might 
have  happened  on  the  banks  of  that  noble  stream,  but  before  our  cogita- 
tions had  time  to  assume  any  tangible  shape,  we  learned  from  the  afore- 
said item,  that  Colby  University  had  opened  its  doors  for  the  admission 
of  women  as  students,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  accorded  to  the  sterner 
sex.  Considering  that  no  one  ever  accused  the  authorities  of  Colby  of 
being  in  any  sense  radical,  and  considering,  also,  that  some  people  have 
thought  them  to  be  somewhat  slow  and  conservative,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  heading  of  the  paragraph  was  not  wholly  inappro- 
priate, and  when,  furthermore,  we  propounded  to  ourselves  the  question 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  felt  strongly  inclined  to  answer  most 
emphatically  in  the  afiirmative. 

The  question  of  admitting  women  to  our  colleges  and  universities  is 
one  of  the  questions  of  the  hour.  It  is  one  which  must  be  met.  We  are 
glad  that  public  opinion  has  arrived  at  that  stage  where  the  necessity  of 
grappling  sternly  with  the  question  is  apparent  to  all  thinkers.  That 
good  will  come  out  of  it  we  have  no  doubt.  But  there  are  many  who 
have  forebodings  of  evil  consequences  from  a  measure  so  contrary  to  the 
former  belief  and  practices  of  our  educators.    They  shrink  ttom  a  trial 
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of  it,  on  account  of  a  settled  disbelief  in  its  desirableness  or  practica- 
bility. They  see  a  lion  in  their  path,  and  their  courage  fails.  Now  we 
acknowledge  that  there  are  some  objections,  seeming  at  least  if  not  real, 
against  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  our  higher  instituUons  of  learn- 
ing. But  are  they  insurmountable?  Have  not  the  academy  and  the  high 
school  been  managed  with  mixed  classes  with  the  highest  success?  Not- 
withstanding some  objections  there  may  be  to  the  system,  are  there  not 
many,  very  many,  advantages  which  will  more  than  counterbalance  them? 
Let  the  experiment  in  our  colleges  be  fairly  tried.  The  public  demand 
it.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  demand  shoqld  not  be  met  In 
Maine  the  doors  of  Bates  are  already  open,  and  women  are  found  among 
its  students;  Bowdoin,  through  its  alumni,  has  spoken  favorably;  and 
Colby  has  just  received  one  woman,  if  not  more,  to  its  freshman  class. 
Vermont  University,  at  Burlington,  has  fully  consented  to  keep  open 
doors;  and  Middlebury  college,  in  the  same  State,  and  Williams,  and  Am- 
herst, in  Massachusetts,  are  pondering  the  question,  and  will  probably 
take  action  upon  it  during  the  coming  year.  Let  us  see  if  the  world 
moves. 


THE  AMEBICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

• 

The  forty-second  annual  gathering  of  this  association  took  place  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  July  26-^.  The  president,  Abner  J.  Phipps,  of  Mass., 
in  his  opening  address  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Institute  from  its  ori«' 
gin.  Lectures  and  papers  were  read  by  the  following  persons:  Miss  E. 
P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  on  Kindergartening  the  Gospel  for  Children; 
Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  American  Education  Progressive;  Bev.  H.  N.  Hudson, 
Boston,  on  Teaching  History;  C.  C.  Perkins,  Boston,  on  The  Importance 
of  Drawing  as  a  branch  of  General  Education;  Hon.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of 
Salem,  on  The  Way  I  was  Taught;  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Yale  College,  on 
Scientific  Schools  in  relation  to  Colleges  and  High  Schools;  Bichard  Ed- 
wards, of  Hlinois,  The  Causes  of  Failure  in  the  Work  of  Teachers;  Hon. 
Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine,  on  State  Uniformity  of  Text-books;  N.  A. 
Calkins,  of  New- York,  on  Object  Teaching. 

There  were  spirited  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and 
upon  other  topics,  and  Prof.  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  gave  some  very 
acceptable  elocutionary  readings.  Mr.  Phipps  was  re-elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  number  in  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  in 
some  former  years,  but  the  spirited  character  of  the  exercises  and  the 
deep  interest  in  the  meeting  manifested  by  those  present,  made  the  oc- 
casion a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

27 
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Mains.— iStote  Agricultural  College,  Bev.  Charles  F.  Allen,  late  of 
Bangor,  hae  been  elected  president  of  this  insUtotion,  and  accepts  tbe 
position.  Mr.  Allen  has  had  experience  in  teadiing^,  and  brings  to  tlie 
work  a  good  reputation. 

PorUaruL — Jas.  A.  Boberts,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  of  the 
class  of  70,  and  late  principal  of  Cherryfleld  academy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  teacher  in  the  Portland  high  school.  Miss  Alice  A. 
Harford,  a  graduate  of  this  school,  and  recently,  also,  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school  at  Winona,  Minn. ;  and  Miss  Eliza  J.  Perley,  of  Unity,  hare 
become  teachers  in  the  same  school. 


Sleep— Rest— are  very  necessary  to  health  and  ^igor  of  mind  and 
body.  A  good  bed  is  indispensable  to  the  ftiU  enjoyment  and  benefit  of 
sleep.  We  have  slept  on  yarious  kinds  of  beds,  and  marked  their  efiect 
upon  our  feelings  and  general  condition,  but  hare  never  found  the  bed 
with  which  we  could  not  find  some  fault  till  we  came  to  use,  alK>ut  three 
months  ago,  the  Woven  Wire  Mattress,  maufactured  by  the  Woven  Wire 
Mattress  Co.,  of  Hartford  Conn.  This  bed  is  literally  faultless.  It  is 
spring^y,  it  does  not  roll,  or  present  hard  or  uneven  places  to  the  body 
and  one  lays  easily  and  composedly  on  any  part  of  it,  even  to  the  meiy 
outer  edge.  We  think  the  company  will  have  their  hands  full  to  make 
the  beds  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  for  if  once  tried,  no  one  will  be  satis- 
fied to  sleep  on  any  other.  There  is  no  co'^nparison  between  this  and  any 
other  bed  ever  yet  made,  in  our  estimation. 


Unless  you  wish  a  premature  death  you  will  let  all  tha  poisonous  hair 
preparations  alone.  Nature's  Hair  Restorative  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, as  any  druggist  will  tell  you.    See  advertisement. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Histoky  of  Frederick  the  Great.    By  John  8.  C.  Abbott    New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Those  who  have  read  the  papers  upon  Frederick  the  Great,  in  Har- 
per's Monthly,  during  the  past  year  or  sot,  will  be  delighted  to  see  this  vol- 
ume.  Although  Mr.  Abbott  may  have  dealt  in  strong  colors  iir  some  of 
his  works,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  incidents  of  this  volome 
are  well  known  tragic  events  in  history,  exhibited  in  their  true  light 
The  history  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  stranger  than  fiction.  It  would  be 
well  if  every  family  could  read  this  thrilling  chapter  of  European  hiito- 
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ry.  It  is  as  fascioatiDg  as  aoy  romance,  and  will  be  read  wHh  interest 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  Prussia  during  the  last  fif- 
teen months.  The  fair  open  page  and  large  type,  the  splendid  illustra- 
tions and  maps,  and  the  elegant  binding,  make  it  a  beautiful  volume. 

GSRMAK   CoNT£BSATiON   TABLES.     By  Augustus  Lodemau.     New 
Tork:  Holt  &  Williams. 
A  brief  little  manual  for  teaching  German  Conversatioa  in  classes; 
very  ingenious,  and  well  arranged. 

A  CJoNBEnrsED  School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Wm. 
Swinton.  New  York:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
Text-books  in  history  are  getting  numerous;  but  each  new  candidate 
presents  some  peculiar  features  and  excellences.  This  concise  volume 
has  many  points  which  make  it  coDvenient  for  class  use.  Its  system  of 
tc^ical  reviews,  its  sood  illustrations  and  maps,  and  distinctive  type  to 
make  the  leadiug  idea  prominent,  are  excellent  features,  and  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  teachers. 

A  Manual  of  Gebman  Conversation.    By  Geo.  F.  Comfort    "New 
Xork:  Harper^  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 
The  student  of  German  will  find  this  a  serviceable  volume,  which  is 
especially  adapted  to  follow  the  author^s  ^'  German  Course.^'    It  leads 
one  to  an  easy  knowledge  of  familiar  German. 

Th£  Fifth  Reader.    By  Lewis  B.  Monroe.    Philadelphia:  Cowper- 

thwait  &  Co. 
.  We  have  great  faith  in  Mr.  Monroe's  ability  to  make  a  good  reader. 
His  eminent  abilities  as  a  practical  teacher  of  elocution,  and  of  physical 
and  vocal  gymnastics,  give  him  rare  qualifications  for  the  task.  With 
time  for  only  a  brief  examination,  wo  have  been  much  pleased  with  this 
elegantly  printed  volume.  When  we  have  time  for  a  fuller  examination, 
we  mav  recur  to  it  again.  We  hope  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  will 
be  forthcoming. 

The  Cousin  from  India.    A  book  for  Girls.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 
New  York;  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. 
The  young  folks  are  well  cared  for  in  these  times  in  the  line  of  inter> 
eating  and  attractive  books.    The  one  before  us  is  a  fi:em  in  matter  and 
style  of  publication,  and  is  a  fitting  companion  to  ^*  Little  Sunshine^s  Hol- 
idays," recently  published. 

The  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  By  his  great-grand- 
daughter, Sari^  N.  Bandolph.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

We  like  biographies  which  leave  the  beaten  track  of  dwelling  upon  the 
public  life  of  great  men,  and  give  us  their  every-day  life,  which  show 
them  to  us  as  mortal  men  living  among  their  equals,  acting  and  doing  as 
other  people  do.  As  a  statesman  and  public  character,  Mr.  Jefferson^s 
life  is  a  part  of  our  history.  In  this  volume  we  see  him  as  a  man,  a  citi- 
zen and  neighbor,  in  his  private  life.  Copious  extracts  arc  given  from 
his  correspondence,  in  which  the  charm  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  personal  char- 
acter fully  reveals  itself.    We  recommend  all  to  read  this  delightful  book. 

The  Song  Echo.    By  H.  S.  Perkins.    New  York:  J.  L.  Peters. 

This  book  is  intended  for  schools,  juvenile  classes,  seminaries,  and  the 
home  circle,  and  includes  a  course  of  elementary  instruction,  with  exer- 
cises, and  a  collection  of  songs,  duets,  trios,  and  sacred  pieces.  It  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  music-loving  teachers  and  pupils. 
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The  Student's  Elements  of  Geolooy.  By  Sir  Charles  LyeU.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loriog,  Short  &  Harmon. 
Mr.  Lyeli  is  the  author  of  several  large  works  on  geology,  and  is  high 
authority  in  that  science.  The  book  before  us  is  not  an  abridgment, 
but  is  a  revision  of  the  subject  in  a  new  draft.  It  is  sufficiently  elemen- 
tary in  its  character  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  beginner,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  full  enough  for  a  text-book  for  ordinary  use.  It  seems  to  present 
the  latest  facts  and  principles  of  the  science,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

A  Latin  Gbammab  fob  Beginners.  By  William  Henry  WaddelL 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. 

Within  eighty-six  pa^es  the  author  has  here  presented  the  elements  of 
Latin.  Grammar,  with  tne  expectation  that  everything  will  be  learned 
and  nothing  ^  omitted."  It  certainly  contains  enough  for  the  beginner, 
and  we  think  most  teachers  would  prefer  the  book  to  one  five  times  its 
size.  A  few  months  since  the  author  published  a  Greek  Grammar  on 
the  same  plan  and  of  about  the  same  size. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Broitoham.     Written   by    himself. 

Vol.  2.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  & 

Harmon. 

We  noticed,  some  time  since,  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this, 
valuable  work.    This  volume  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  first  is- 
sue, and  leads  us  minutely  into  the  story  of  the  great  man's  life. 

Cicero  Be  Senectute,  et  De  Amicitia.    Chase  and  Stewart^s  Se- 
ries.   Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

The  publishers  of  this  very  acceptable  series  ha/e  done  well  in  issuing 
this  unique  little  volume.  It  contains  two  essays  of  the  great  Boman 
writer,  which  are  much  read  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  edition.  This  text  is  a  reliable  one,  accompanied  by  judicious 
notes  by  Prof.  Crowell  and  Instructor  Richardson  of  Amherst  College. 

Greek  Reader.  By  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  Joseph  H.  AUen.  Boston: 
Ginn  Brothers. 

The  preface  of  this  volume  states  that  it  is  intended  to  be  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Anabasis,  in  preparation  for  college.  It  contains  210  pages 
of  prose  Greek,  from  Xenophon,  Plato,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides;  with 
notes  and  references  to  Good  win^s,  and  other  Greek  grammars.  It  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  with  good  judgment  and  taste.  In  our  opinion  a 
vocabulary  woula  be  an  improvement  to  the  book. 

Manual  of  Reading;  in  four  parts:  Voice  Building;  Class  Methods; 
Gesture,  and  Elocution.    By  H.  L.  D.  Potter.    New- York:   Harper 
&  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 
In  its  treatment  of  the  subject  of  reading,  this  volume  is  more  thorough 
than  many  treatises  with  which  we  ofteu  meet    The  different  topics 
named  in  the  title  are  minutely  dwelt  upon  in  a  philosophical  manner, 
and  from  which  the  teacher  and  learner  will  derive  much  light.    The  se- 
lections are  various  and  remarkably  fresh,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  every  new  work  on  reading.    The  manual  is  worthy  of  examina- 
tion and  study. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.    By  Chas.  Reade.    New- York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    Portland,  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  merits  of  this  book;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  written  with  great  power,  and  that  every- 
body is  reading  it. 
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ABOUin>  A  Spring.    From  the  French  of  Guslave  Droz,    New  York: 
Holt  &  Williams. 

This  story,  one  of  the  "  Leisure  Hour  Series,"  is  excellent  reading  for 
the  summer  vacation,  or  for  any  leisure  time. 

A  Brief  Histoby  of  the  TJkited  States.    Kew-York:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  manual  for  schools,  written  in  attractive  style, 
well-furnished  with  maps,  illustrations,  and  summary  tables,  which  adapt 
it  to  the  use  of  the  school-room.  It  will  be  found  a  very  excellent  text- 
book for  those  who  wish  for  a  short  course  in  history. 

LiPFiNCOTT  for  this  month  has  a  good  opening  article,  illustrated,  en- 
titled Scrambles  among  the  Alps  in  1860-69. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Butler  So  Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  publishing  a  new  series 
of  Readers,  by  Epes  Sargent  and  Amasa  May,  of  which  we  have  re- 
ceived Nob.  1, 2,  and  3.    They  look  well. 

We  are  indebted  to  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  iu  K  I.,  for  a  copy  of  his  last  annual  report. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly,  by  Harlow 
k  Woodward,  Boston,  furnished  through  the  New  England  News  Co. 

HA.RFER  FOR  SEPTEMBER  has  illustrated  articles  on  Montauk  Point; 
Reindeer,  Bogs,  and  Snow  Shoes;  The  Bard  of  Abbottsford;  Lyell  and 
Creology,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Monthly  Visitor  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal,  devoted  to  edu- 
cation and  general  literature.  By  J.  J.  Morris  and  Wm.  B.  Rodman,  of 
Norfolk,  Ya.    It  begins  well. 

Old  akd  New  for  October  will  begin  a  new  story  by  George  Mac- 
donald. 

Littell's  Living  Age.  No.  1422,  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  2d, 
contains  A  Century  of  Great  Poets,  from  1750  Downwards.  Part  II 
Walter  Scott,  and  other  good  papers. 

Oliver  Optic  for  this  month  has  good  continuations  of  the  three 
leading  stories  in  that  work. 

For  Lace  of  Gold,  by  Chas  Gibbon,  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
story  forming  number  364  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels. 

Pictures  from  Canada  is  the  title  of  a  good  article  in  Scribner  for 
September.  The  number  has,  also,  a  good  article  on  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes. 

We  have  at  hand, — 

The  Catalogue  of  Waterville  Classical  Institute. 

Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  July,  1871. 

Beport  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of 

Quebec. 

Eules  and  Begulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco. 

First  Catalogue  of  the  Mississippi  State  Normal  School  at  Holly 
Springs. 
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**  PAI.ACIBS  AND  Pbisons  "  b  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens'  new  noiel, 
now  in  press,  and  to  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brolheii, 
Philadelphia.  It  will  command  a  very  large  sale,  for  '^  Palaces  and  Prisons'' 
is  an  entire  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  this  talented  American  authoress,  and 
is  superior  to  her  world-wide  celebrated  work  '*  Fashion  and  Famine."  The 
scenes  in  this  novel  show  great  dramatic  power,  and  the  characters  are 
strongly  and  strikingly  drawn,  and  are  worked  up  with  the  skill  and  power 
for  which  this  authoress  is  so  distinguished.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last 
the  reader  will  be  enchained  by  its  absoriiing  interest  and  charming  style; 
and  when  that  last  is  reached  the  volume  will  be  laid  down  with  r^ret  that 
the  story  is  concluded.  It  will  prove  to  be  the  most  popular  bo<A  that  Mn. 
Ann  S.  Stephens  has  yet  written.  '^  Palaces  and  Prisons  "  will  be  issued  in  a 
lai^e  duodecimo  volume,  and  sold  by  all  booksellers  at  the  low  price  of  $1.7S 
in  cloth ;  or  $1.50  in  paper  cover ;  or  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  to  any  place, 
post-paid,  by  the  publishers,  on  the  receipt  of  the  ]^ce  of  the  work  in  a  letter 
to  them. 

The  Little  Cobpo&ax,  for  September,  presents  an  ^coeUent  variety  of 
stories,  poetry,  natural  history,  pictures,  etc  As  tiie  time  for  maldng 
arrangements  for  reading  matter  for  the  next  year  is  near  at  hand,  the  pub- 
lisher offers  to  send  the  remaining  numbers  of  this  year  free  to  all  whose 
names  and  money  are  sent  in  before  October  first.  Terms,  $1M  a  year. 
Address  John  £.  Miller,  Chicago*  111. 

Old  and  Kew,  published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  at  $4.00  per  annum, 
is  a  monthly  corresponding  in  size  to  the  Atlantic,  edited  by  Edward  £.  Hale, 
and  claims  to  occupy  a  wider  range  than  any  other  magaEine  of  the  day,— 
historical,  literary,  criticism,  fine  art,  theological,  scientific,  and  the  record  of 
progress.  The  August  number  contains  well-written  papers  upon  **  Becdlec- 
tions  of  Appomattox  Court  House,''  **  Beminiscenoes  of  Dr.  Doliinger,"*' Bos- 
ton Theology,"  continued  stories,— Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Pink  and  White  Tyranny," 
the  editor's  "Tips  and  Downs,"  and  numerous  other  valuable  articles. 
Clubbed  with  the  Journal  $4.50  for  both  per  year. 

Appleton's  Joubxal.  This  quarto  week^  is  the  very  best  Journal  or 
Magazine  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  There  is  travel,  romance,  history,  ad- 
enoe,  fun,  poetry,  and  lots  of  readaole  matter  that  perhaps  will  not  properiy 
come  under  any  one  of  these  heads.  $4.00  per  year,  or  cli:ybbed  with  tiie  Jou^ 
nal  of  Education,  $4.83  for  both. 

The  Techkolooist,  or  Industrial  Monthly,  especially  devoted  to  Engineering, 
Manufacturing,  and  Building,  by  the  Industrial  Publication  Co.,  New  Toi1e,i8 
a  large  quarto  of  35  pages,  $1.50  per  year.  Character  well  sustained  for  care- 
ful and  precise  methods.  Its  suggestions  are  worthy  the  careful  attention  of 
every  mechanic,  and  wHl  be  very  profitable  to  any  one  heeding  them. 

Demobest's  Monthly  MAGAZDfE  for  September  has  more  than  three  him- 
dred  engravings  of  fashions,  etc.,  a  charming  song,  by  Baker,  set  to  miuio, 
choice  literature,  poems,  Jenny  June's  paper  on  Marriage,  Duties  of  Hus- 
bands, with  other  interesting  articles.    $3.00  per  year 

Dbmo^st's  Youko  Amebioa  for  Sentemberis  filled  with  charming  stories. 
The  illustrations^  p>oems,  riddles,  ana  editorial  dcff)artments  for  javeniles, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  perusea  them.    $1.00  per  year. 
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v.      PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

We  live  iaHin  age  preeminently  distinguished  for  its  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  agitation*  Men  dare,  in  these  times,  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  following  the  old  ways  merely  because  they  are  old;  and 
when  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  the  course  of  progress  hindered  by 
the  restraints  of  the  old  landmarks,  they  hesitate  not  to  remove 
them.  The  cause  of  education  is  no  exception  to  this  active,  restless 
spuit.  Its  principles  and  its  methods  are  subjected  to  the  severest 
examination  and  discussion,  and  new  departures  are  talked  of  in  our 
literary  institutions  by  the  champions  of  progress,  as  well  as  by  as- 
piring politicians  in  matters  of  party  and  state.  Out  of  this  spirit  of 
agitation  good-will  undoubtedly  come.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun  to  have  the  subject  of  education  made  the  theme  of  active, 
even  violent,  discussion.  From  the  schools  of  the  ancients  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  even  been  an  aknost  constant  altercation  be- 
tween two  classes  in  the  community  in  regard  to  the  main  object  and 
end  of  school  education. 

One  class  persistently  contend  for  what  is  usually  called  a  practi- 
cal education.  By  this  is  generally  meant,  cramming  the  mind  with 
infonnation,  and  making  it  a  kind  of  storehouse  of  facts — a  living  cy- 
clopiedia  of  arbitrary  rules  and  short  processes  for  all  the  various 
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business  operations  of  life.  Principles  and  theories  are  in  a  great 
degree  ignored.  Now  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  this  use  of 
the  word  practical  is  altogether  a  misnomer.  It  is,  indeed,  an  at- 
tempt to  gather  a  harvest  without  sowing  seed  and  attending  to  it» 
growth  and  cultivation. 

The  other  class  comprises  those  who  advocate  that  culture  of  the 
mind,  that  will  draw  out  its  powers  and  develop  its  capadties.  With 
this  class,  information  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  pursuit,  as  mental 
power.  To  give  the  mind  a  thorough  consciousness  of  all  its  variotLs 
capabilities;  of  what  it  is,  and  can  do;  to  enable  it  to  understand 
and  trace  out  in  all  their  applications  the  great  principles  which  un- 
derlie human  action,  and  which  govern  men  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  world ;  such  are,  by  the  latter  class,  considered  some 
of  the  principal  objects  of  a  school  education.  Tliey  consider  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  mode  of  applying  this  mental  power,  and 
of  conducting  the  details  of  business,  to  be  a  subsequent  matter  &^ 
tirely,  and  that  it  will  be  acquired,  as  a  matter  of  course,  outside  of 
the  school-room  whenever  a  well-disciplined  mind  enters  heartily 
upon  the  actual  duties  of  life. 

Although  this  difference  of  opinion  is^  to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter 
of  regret,  it  is  not,  nevertheless,  very  strange  that  such  a  difference 
exists.  For  there  are  many  people  who  never  nnderstand  the  prin- 
ciple of  anything.  Their  lives  are  superficial  and  never  go  below  the 
surfuce.  They  gather  up  and  use  results  attained  by  others,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  such  results  have  been  secured. 
Their  lives  are  devoted  to  gain, — immediate,  tangible  gain.  That 
which  does  not  produce  an  immediate  dividend  is  discarded  as  use- 
less, and  treated  with  contempt.  Extremists  of  this  class  are  wor- 
shippers of  the  almighty  dollar,  and  are  oftentimes  as  destitute  of 
sentiment  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  higher  principles  of  life, 
as  is  the  senseless  gold  which  is  their  only  idol.  Such  people  are 
incapable  of  understanding  the  nature  and  objects  of  educatioot  and 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  exhibit  much  wisdom  when 
called  upon  to  aid  in  its  direction  and  manag^oient. 

But  there  are  others  who  have  a  fondness  for  knowing  the  reasons 
of  things,  for  studying  and  following  out  the  great  principles  which 
lie  beneath  this  practical  world.  They  experience  a  rapturous  de- 
light in  the  mere  contemplation  of  those  laws  of  nature  and  prind- 
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pies  of  the  baman  mind  that  never  eome  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  Saoh  people  will  generally  regard  education 
as  something  more  than  surface  work, — as  something  higher  than 
the  mere  accumulation  of  facts.  The  system  of  culture  for  the  mind 
which  they  would  devise  would,  of  course,  be  founded  upon  piinci« 
pies  and  not  upon  the  maxims  of  loss  and  gain.  Extremists  are  also 
found  in  this  class.  They  are  those  who,  governed  by  particular 
&ncies,  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  mere  theories,  and  abstract 
apeculations.  They  neglect  to  test  the  soundness  or  utility  of  their 
theories,  and  thus  their  lives  become  a  kind  of  profitless  reverie. 
Bat  such  cases  are  not,  however,  very  frequent. 

Wide  as  is  the  difference  between  the  views  of  these  two  classes, 
they  can,  nevertheless,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  reconciled,  or,  rather,  be 
brought  upon  middle  and  rational  ground.  Most  people  acknow- 
ledge the  principles  which,  if  rightly  applied,  will  soon  settle  this 
question.  The  man  who  is  always  theorizing,  and*  never  doing,  has 
iew  admirers  and  less  imitators ;  while  he  who  always  works  at  ran- 
dom, without  plan  and  without  adapting  his  labors  to  their  end, 
according  to  well-known  principles,  ys  generally  donsidered  an  unsafe 
person  to  follow,  and  but  little  worthy  of  confidence  where  pecuniary 
investments  or  enterprise  are  at  stake.  Such  people  seldom  accom- 
pliflh  much,  but  seem  always  to  be  in  their  own  way.  They  are  usu- 
ally firm  believers  in  luck,  so  called ;  and  they  believe,  also,  that  they 
themselves  are  extremely  unlucky.  But  men  who  accomplish  great 
things,  and  to  whom  their  fellow  men  intrust  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes,  are  those  who  plan  their  work  before  they  enter  upon  its 
execution ;  who  profit  by  experience ;  who  act  according  to  well- 
known,  established,  and  safe  principles,  and  who  never  make  adven- 
tures unless  reason  and  probability  are  in  their  favor. 

Now  practical  knowledge  is  knowledge  that  can  be  used  or  applied 
to  some  useful  purpose.  It  is  a'  gross  error  to  suppose  that  the  vari- 
otis  arts  and  processes  used  in  common  life,  are  independent  of  the- 
ory and  abstract  speculation.  To  the  untaught  mind,  the  astronomer 
is  a  visionary,  sitting  in  his  observatory  in  the  lone  night  hour,  gaz- 
ing at  those  far  off  myriad  points  of  light,  and  spending  his  days  in 
ihe  solutions  of  equations  and  problems  as  unintelligible  to  most  peo- 
ple as  the  fantastic  characters  on  a  CSiina  tea-chest.  Yet  without 
his  labors  even  the  common  family  almanac  could  not  be  prepared ; 
the  sailor  could  not  be  furnished  with  his  chart,  and,  of  course,  could 
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never  venture  upon  the  deep  out  of  sight  of  land.  Indeed,  he  woiild 
be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  currents  and  winds,  at  whose  mercy 
he  coasts  along  the  shore.  Our  standard  weights  and  measures  are 
all  based  upon  astronomical  work  far  above  the  reach  of  mmds  of 
ordinaiy  culture.  In  agriculture,  the  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  govern  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
who  knows  the  nature  and  capacities  of  his  soils,  the  habits  and  re- 
quirements of  his  crops,  and  adapts  one  to  the  other,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  manager.  But  many  of  those  principles  have 
been  reached  only  by  the  studies  of  secluded  chemists  and  abstracted 
botanists.  By  tracing  out  the  slow  development  of  principles  and 
by  applying  those  principles  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  they 
have  found  out  the  laws  upon  which  nature  acts  from  seedtime  to 
harvest.  Book-farming  may  be  laughed  at  by  those  who  love  dark- 
ness, but  it  is  too  late,  at  this  day,  for  any  man  to  deny,  with  his  eyes 
open,  the  utility  and  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  principles  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  • 

Modem  civilization  and  social  life  have  been  entirely  modified 
within  the  last  half 'century*  only  by  the  unparalleled  advance  in  the 
economic  arts.  The  uses,  appliances,  and  achievements  of  machin- 
ery are  as- numerous  as  they  are  wonderful  and  beneficial.  And  yet 
the  construction  of  a  new  machine  is  only  the  application  of  some 
new  principle;  some  previously  unknown  physical  law,  discovered 
most  likely  by  the  study  and  collation  of  theories  and  abstract  rea- 
soning. % 

And  so  we  may  trace  this  dependency  of  practice  upon  principle 
through  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Principles  suggest  practice,  and  make 
it  effective.  Practice  establishes  and  verifies  principles.  But  prac- 
tice without  principle  is  like  a  man  blindfolded  beating  the  air. 

The  grand  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive,  then,  and  which  must 
be  recognized  as  the  true  system  of  education,  is  this :  that  all  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  are  dependent  upon  theories  and  established 
principles,  and  are  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  them.  These 
principles,  in  their  various  bearings  and  relations,  are  to  be  studied 
so  far  and  so  long  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  make 
an  intelligent  application  of  them.  Wisdom,  in  matters  of  this 
world,  consists  principally  in  the  choice  and  judicious  use  of  the 
best  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  good  end. 

But  there  are,  also,  some  other  principles  which  do  not  have  so 
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obvious  a  relation  to  common  life,  especially  to  loss  and  gain.  They 
are  the  principles  which  reveal  to  us  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and 
of  our  powers  as  elevated  above  the  brute, — a  knowledge  of  a  power 
higher  and  mightier  than  ourselves, — prineiples  that  develop  the 
higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  our  nature.  These  principles  do  not 
apparently  enter  into  practical  life,  so  called,  but  are,  nevertheless, 
none  the  less  important  to  our  well  being.  They  are  the  principles, 
a  knowledge  of  which  makes  man  a  man, — the  knowledge  that  con- 
stitutes power  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  that  term.  They 
should  thus  be  studied, — studied  in  our  common  schools,  that  man 
may  be  characterized  by  intelligent  action, — ^may  be  practicatty  a 
man. 

Equally,  then,  must  we  reject  the  educational  systems  of  the  ex- 
treme utilitarian  and  the  extreme  theorist.  That  education  is  prac- 
tical which  develops  and  strengthens  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  and 
leads  him  gradually,  but  surely,  into  a|  knowledge  of  principles,  thus 
preparing  him  for  intelligent  practice  and  action.  a.  p.  s. 


ERRATA:    WITH  A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ON  THE 

STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 

Whoevee,  Mr.  Editor,  would  have  a  feeling  sense  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  bad  handwriting,  should  now  and  then  allow  some  manu- 
script performance  of  his  to  be  printed  without  inspecting  the  proofs. 
A  bad  writer  can  usually  make  out  the  meaning  of  his  own  pothooks 
and  trammels,  though  there  is  one  great  lawyer  on  record,  of  whom 
it  was  said,  that  he  had  three  styles  of  writing,-^one  decipherable 
with  some  painstaking  by  the  general  reader ;  another,  which  nobody 
but  he  and  his  clerk  could  read ;  and  still  another,  which  neither  he, 
his  clerk,  nor  anybody  else  could  make  out  the  meaning  of.  *    I  am 


*M7  late  respected  friend  and  former  minister,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  used 
to  teU  the  story,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  chlrography,  which  was  of  the  UlcKihle 
Older,  that  his  printer  once  coming  to  him,  and  patting  his  thumhs  over  all  of  a 
line  of  Ms.  save  one  word,  said, "  Mr.  Parker,  tell  me,  is  that  word  Jerusalem,  or 
Kebachadnezzar,  or  something  else;  for  no  one  in  the  office  can  tell."  Mr.  Par- 
ker, after  looking  at  it  from  all  points  of  view  in  vain  himself,  was  ohliged  to  say 
"Take  your  thumbs  away;  I  must  see  the  context." 
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not  a  great  lawyer,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  portions  of  an  article 
which  I  sent  to  you  a  short  time  ago,  and  which  I  have  just  been  pe- 
rusing, must  have  been  written  in  this  last  style,  and  one  purpose  of 
this  communication  is  to  offer  you  some  conjectural  emendations  of 
two  or  three  dark  places,  which  may  throw  light  on  the  questioD, 
what  it  was  I  meant  to  say.  I  am  not  sure  myself  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  did  not  mean  what  your  unhappy  printers — small  blame 
to  them — have  made  me  say.  And  as  the  mere  correction  of  errorB 
in  such  a  very  slight  paper  would  hardly  by  itself  be  a  sufficient  re&* 
son  for  occupying  space  in  your  journal,  will  you  let  me  take  the 
opportunity  to  add  a  few  more  words  on  the  same  very  important 
and  very  interesting  subject,  namely,  the  teaching  of  English  ?  The 
article  in  question  may  be  found  under  that  title  in  the  July  number 
of  your  journal. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  the  fifth  line,  I  decidedly  prefer  begun 
for  began.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  page,  what  do  you  suppose  I 
said  for  "  monkish  rated  as  early  EngUsh  ?"  I  have  no  conc^tion 
what  that  means,  and  I  timidly  submit,  as  a  conjectural  emendation, 
'^  monk;^sh  lAUin  or  early  Euglish,"  which  is,  at  any  rate,  what  I  might 
have  said.  A  few  lines  below  I  am  made  to  say,  "  we  begin  the  the- 
ory of  what  is  eventually  our  own  language."  Now,  inasmuch  as 
that  is  just  what  I  did  not  want  to  say,  and  just  the  course  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  my  article  is  dead  against,  I  consider  that  here  my 
chirography,  or  rather  cacography,  has  played  me  a  very  scurvy 
trick.  Let  me  take  the  opportunity,  then,  to  advise  your  readers 
very  particularly  not  to  begin  with  the  theory  of  what  is  eventually 
— ^by  which  I  suppose  I  mean  eventually  to  become— our  own  lan- 
guage ;  but  only  to  begin  with  the  sti^y  of  it,  after  a  much  better 
and  more  philosophical  fashion.  To  begin  with  the  theory  is  the 
putting-the-cart-before-the-horse  fashion  which  we  follow  now ;  and  I 
think  it  particularly  hard  in  my  handwnting  that  it  should  make  me 
say  exactly  what  I  didn't  want  to  say,  and  advocate  exactly  the 
method  to  which  I  am  most  particularly  opposed.  But  such,  Mr. 
Editor,  are  the  evils  of  cacography. 

On  the  eleventh  line  of  the  26l8t  page,  can  you  in  your  wisdom 
and  experience  of  proof-reading,  form  the  remotest  idea  what  word  to 
substitute  for  the  word  "matters?"  I  cannot,  and  I  give  it  up.  Con- 
sult the  printer,  Mr.  Editor.    Some  of  the  happiest  emendations  of 
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Shakspeare  were  made  by  a  practical  printer,  and  grew  out  of  hi0 
experience  in  correcting  the  press.* 

Two  lines  below,  I  grow  quite  too  profoundly  metaphysical  for  nxj- 
self— ^  language  as  the  living  idea  of  thought.''  I  always  knew  I 
was  a  philosopher,  but  didn't  know  before  I  was  such  a  profound  and 
uiuntelligible  one.  I  would  again  timidly  suggest  the  word  ^^  dress  " 
for  the  word  ^idea;"  the  sentence  will  at  least  be  more  intelligible. 

Finally,  a  little  lower  down,  I  am  made  to  say,  ^I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  philosophical  studies."    No,  I  should  rather  think  not, 
inasmuch  as,  properly  speaking,  philosophical  studies  form  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  all  studies.    I  meant  to  say  philological^  Mr.  Edi- 
tor.   Philosophical  and  philological  studies  are  apt  to  be  confounded, 
or  rather,  philology  is  apt  to  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
philosophy,  and  to  be  put,  in  consequence,  in  a  very  unsuitable  place 
in  our  scheme  of  studies.    Here  again  I  am  made,  by  my  unfortunate 
chirography,  to  say  the  very  thing  I  didn't  mean  to  say.    Philosoph- 
ical studies  are  not  ^  studies  for  a  certain  class  of  minds."    Properly 
piHTsued,  aU  study  is  philosophical  study ;  for  it  is  all  equally,  or 
should  be,  an  inquiry  into  causes  and  laws ;  and  it  is  just  the  error  of 
patting  a  part  for  the  whole,  of  making  philology  stand  for  all  phi- 
losophy in  our  scheme. of  education,  and  thinking  that  there  is  no 
^lilosophy  in  anything  else,  that  is   the   master  error,  which  in- 
oludes  all  others ;  and  here  am  I,  in  the  pages  of  the  Maine  Journal 
of  Education,  and  through  the  force  of  my  pestilent  cacography,  ad- 
vocating just  that! 

Philological  studies  carried  too  far ;  learning  about  the  words  and 
the  paradigms  and  the  conjugations  and  the  grammar, — which  is  met- 
aphysics in  disguise^— of  useless  languages  we  shall  never  read ;  tum- 
iag  the  keys  and  unlocking  the  locks  of  one  empty  chamber  after 
another,  and  boasting  how  many  empty  chambers  we  have  the  keys 
of;  learning  to  chatter  in  many  languages  before  we  have  learned  to 
think  in  one,-«^that  is  what  I  object  to,  but  that  is  not  objecting  to 
philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  true  philosophy  is  that  very  learning  to 
thbk  in  one  language  which  I  would  advocate.  And  yet  the  hold 
which  our  present  bad  system  of  making  education  too  philological 
has  upon  the  public  mind,  arises  from  a  feeling,  correct  enough  in  it- 

*  Zachary  Jackson.    See  B.  Grant  White's  "  Sbakspeare's  Scholar/'  p.  2L 
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self,  that  all  education  ought  to  be  philosophical,  that  is,  a  systematic 
and  logical  drill  of  the  mind.  The  error  consists  in  supposing  that 
such  drill  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  study  of  language  and  gram- 
mar, and  that,  therefore,  the  more  grammars  we  study,  and  the  more 
languages  we  accumulate,  the  more  learned  and  philosophical  we  are ; 
than  which  no  error  can  be  more  mischievous,  especially  ia  the  early 
stages  of  education ;  for  true  knowledge  consists,  not  in  accumula- 
tions of  words,  but  in  the  possession,  in  orderly  and  logical  arrange- 
ment, of  ideas. 

And  now  that  I  have  set  myself  right  on  my  former  record,  may  I 
add  a  few  more  words  on  the  same  important  subject?  The  study 
of  language,  for  the  great  majority  of  common-school  pupils,  must  of 
necessity  be  confined  to  the  study  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  it  is  a 
fact  not  at  all  to  be  regretted.  But  it  is  a  question  of  great  interest 
and  importance  what  measures  can  bd  taken  to  render  the  teaching 
of  the  mother-tongue  a  more  efficient  instrument.  I  consider  that  it 
is,  by  our  present  methods,  taught  very  badly  and  inefiiciently,  and 
fails  to  produce  legitimate  fruit,  first,  in  practical  mastery,  in  the  way 
of  speaking  and  writing  cori'ectly  and  fluently;  and,  secondly,  in  fixing 
a  taste  for  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  English  literature, — ^and  in 
what  literature  is  there  more  that  is  good  and. beautiful?  If^any  one 
will  examine  the  average  graduates  of  our  public  schools,  even  in- 
cluding our  average  high  schools,  he  will  find  that  they  can  not  ex- 
press themselves  clearly,  fluently,  and  correctly,  either  in  speech  or 
writing,  and  that  they  have  not  a  settled  taste  for  good  reading ; 
which  is  to  my  mind  equivalent  to  saying  that  their  education  in  their 
mother-tongue  has  been  in  great  part  a  failure. 

I  think  the  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  lies  in  our  pedantic 
and  thoroughly  t^nphilosophical  methods.  We  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  by  teaching  grammar  first  instead  of  last,  and  pester  the 
child  with  unintelligible  abstractions  about  something  he  does  not 
yet  possess.  You  must  catch  your  fish  before  you  can  either  cnt  it 
up  or  eat  it.  In  order  to  analyze  a  language,  it  would  seem  necessary 
first  to  have  it;  but  we  set  children  to  analyzing  something  they  have 
not  got,  and  what  wonder  that  grammar  seems  to  them  Abracadabra? 

It  is  a  very  strange  idea  to  many  people  that  language  must  be  ac- 
quired before  grammar,  but  it  is  strictly  so.  Even  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  foreign  language  the  learner  will  find  that  he  will  proceed  much 
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faster,  if,  after  learning  a  few  paradigms,  ho  betakes  himself 
mastery  of  a  copious  Tocubulary  before  he  confuses  himself  wi 
abatractioDa  of  syntactical  rules,  helping  himself  only  with  thei 
so  &r  as  he  can  make  use  of  thorn  to  shorten  his  study.  He  w 
himself  reading  and  using  the  language  for  all  practical  pu 
long  before  he  has  mastered^all  the  abstract  lavs  which  govi 
structure.  These  last  he  may  never  know,  any  more  than  thi 
majority  of  the  natives  who  speak  it,  though,  in  proper  plat 
time,  I  bave  a  great  respect  for  their  study.  Yet  who  does  i 
that  of  all  studies  they  are  least  fitted  for  immature  minds,  an( 
very  late  in  any  properly  arranged  course  of  study. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  this  to  the  subject  before  us.  Suppose  t 
our  public  school  teachers  were  to  set  to  work,  beginning  in  tl 
mary  school,  to  teaoh,  not  the  dry  bonea,  the  dead  skeleton  of  E 
which  is  grammar,  but  English  itself  Suppose  they  were  su 
tionsly  to  bum  their  grammars, — and  I  wish  the  whole  present 
radon  of  grammars  for  children  could  be  burned, — and  takii 
reading-book  alone,  were  to  explain  its  meaning,  lesson  by 
Suppose  that  the  reading-book  were  not  made  up  of  shreds  and  i 
&om  Webster's  speeches,  and  the  like  unsuitable  materia),  hi 
tained  a  carefiilly  arranged  series  of  lessons  adapted  to  the  y( 
mind,  on  subjects  belonging  to  the  moral  world  within, — stori 
poems  new  and  old,  songs  and  fables  and  ballads  illustrative  ( 
and  justice,  truth,  and  goodness, — and  lessons  on  the  wonders 
material  world  without,  beginning  with  the  siniplest  ideas,  and  | 
by  gradual  stages  up  to  higher  and  higher  knowledge.  Suppo 
iD8tea<l  of  being  made  to  parse  their  lessons,  the  children  wer 
made,  by  patient  and  painstaking  explanations,  thoroughly  to 
itand  them, — and  no  one  but  the  faithful  teacher  who  has  ti 
knows  what  an  amount  of  explanation  is  needed  before  ev 
seemingly  simplest  lesson  is  realli/  understood, — understood  in 
and  in  all  its  far-reaching  relations;  or  what  queer,  and  som 
almost  ineiplioatfe  misconceptions  children  will  cany  away  ir 
of  what  the  careless  and  shallow  tfiacher  takes  for  T)erfect  e 
tension.  Let  such  a  teacher  t«at  their  knowledge  by  a  th 
cross-questioning,  making  sure  first  that  she  understands  the 
herself;  let  her  bring  to  bear  upon  such  lessons  as  allow  of  it 
sort  of  outward  illustration  within  her  reach,  in  the  way  ei 
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pictures  or  objects^ — and  few  te^chen  know  how  abundant  are  the  ?e- 
soorces  of  this  kind  which  a  little  ingenuity  eoold  make  arailaUe 
If  a  lesflon  is  historical,  let  her  make  it  a  central  point  for  a  little  oot 
lata-al  private  reading,  so  that  she  can  gire  life  and  interest  to  her 
explanation ;  if  it  is  a  true  poem,  let  her  study  it  till  she  feels  its 
beauty  herself  A  good  reading-book*  may  thus  be  made  the  centre 
of  a  TiiK>rld  of  thought  and  study  for  the  teacher. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  teaching  and  learning  English.  And  as 
another  part  of  the  process,  there  should  go  side  by  eide  with  it,  in- 
struction in  rhetoric,  '^Rhetoric  in  primary  schools !"  the  primaiy 
teacher  will  exclaim ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  hand  her  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Quackenbos,  or  any  other  maker  of  rhetorical 
manuals;  though  in  good  treatises  on  riietoric— and  in  my  eonserva* 
tiTe  judgment  some  of  the  older  ones  are  among  the  best — ^there  is 
always  something  for  the  teacher  to  read  attentively,  along  with 
much  which  is  very  useless.  By  instruation  in  ihetoric  I  mean  here 
something  very  different.  Let  us  not  put  the  cart  before  the  hone 
here  either.  Before  we  can  comment  on  the  style  of  a  thing  we 
must  have  the  thing  itself.  ^  First  catch  your  fish,"  is  the  be^nning 
of  the  immortal  Mrs.  Glasse's  receipt  for  cooking  a  cod.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  our  present  scho<d  methods  are  bualy  engaged  in  boiling 
empty  kettles,  and  serving  up  nice  dishes  with  nothing  on  them. 

The  style  which  I  would  have  the  children  criticise  is  not  the  style 
of  Addison  or  Hawthorne  or  Webster's  speeches,  but  their  oton  style, 
for  that  is  what  we  want  them  to  amend.  Let  the  elementary  teach- 
er, then,  after  having  carefolly  and  thoroughly  explained  a  lesson,-* 
or  rather  while  carefully  and  thoroughly  explaining  it, — require  die 
children  to  take  an  active,  and  not  merely  passive  part,  by  asking  qaes- 
ttons;  and  by  reproducing  in  their  own  words  her  explanations ;  and 

*  I  never  saw  a  good  reading-book,  nor  do  I  believe  tbat  a  really  good  one  can  be 
produced  except  as  the  combined  result  of  the  experience  of  teachers  of  real  genins, 
who  have  put  every  lesson  to  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  know  how  to  in- 
terpiret  its  effects  on  the  child's  mind.  The  series  of  readAv  published  by  tlra 
Harpers,  though  n«t  otherwise  to  be  commended,  has  the  real  and  great  advaa- 
tage  of  giving  a  due  place  to  science  and  natural  history,  and  thus  may  be  made 
to  serve  a  good  purpose  In  partially  supplying  the  ludicrous  deficiencies  of  onr 
common  schools  in  regard  to  such  instruction.  The  lessons  on  science  and  nat- 
ural history  in  these  books  are  all  well  thnmbed  when  put  within  the  reach  of 
diildren. 
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let  the  Style  of  these  be  criticised,  and  step  by  step  improved,  and 
then,  as  a  final  exercise,  let  the  children,  even  in  the  primary  school, 
set  up  as  writers  and  authors,  even  if  it  is  only  by  printing  their  own 
littie  versions  of  the  lesson  on  a  slate.  Would  not  this  be  pleasant 
work  for  the  rows  of  woe-begone  infants,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  bad 
primary  schools, — ^woe-begone,  because  in  that  purgatory  for  infants, 
a  place  where  their  hands  could  find  nothing  to  do  ?  I  would  not 
warrant  that  their  essays  would  be  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
but  they  would  be  great  mental  efforts  for  them^  and  when  they  af- 
j  terwards  passed  into  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school,  they 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  for  similar  instruction  there,  which 
would  result  in  what  grammar  and  high  school  instruction  does  not, 
except  under  the  best  of  teachers,  result  in  now,  the  giving  our  young 
people  at  school  a  capacity  to  express  their  thoughts  with  ease,  readi- 
ness and  correctness  in  speech  and  writing  in  their  mother  tongue ; 
which  is  what^our  older  and  more  practical  school-books  defined  as 
the  object  of  grammar  itself. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  object  of  grammar,  but  its  practical 
application.  Ciphering  the  cost  of  barrels  of  molasses,  and  calculat- 
ing interest  and  discount,  are  not  the  subject  of  the  science  of  arith- 
metic, though  it  can  be  used  for  such  purposes.  There  is  an  abstract 
science  of  arithmetic,  and  so  there  is  an  abstract  science  of  grammar, 
which  is  a  highly  metaphysical  study,  and  therefore  eminently  un- 
suited,  beyond  its  merest  rudiments,  to  be  the  instrument  for  the 
training  of  immature  mmds.  As  it  is  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of 
language,  it  is  an  analysis  of  those  mental  operations  in  accordance 
with  whose  laws  languages  are  produced.  It  is  an  invaluable  instru- 
ment of  mental  discipline,  but  one  which  properly  comes  in,  not 
where  we  put  it  now,  but  v^ry  high  up  in  a  course  of  school  study. 
But  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  here  of  the  higher  parts  of  English  in- 
straction.  My  object  has  been  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  fe^ 
words  on  the  proper  management  of  its  elementary  stages. 

w.  p.  A. 


No  mendicant  pauper  is  ever  so  poor. 

As  he,  'mid  abundance,  who  coveteth  more. 

Ill  wounds  may  recover,  and  pain  be  relieved ; 
But  ill  name  and  character  never  retrieved. 
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THE  KINDLY  ACT. 

Thebb  stood  an  ancient  pedagogue 

Beside  the  jetty  wall ; 
He  drew  the  simplest  forms  thereon, — 

The  beam,  the  bowl,  the  baU ; 

He  told  of  beauty,  art,  and  use. 
This  tall,  slim  man  of  books ; 

All  foil  of  crow's  feet  was  his  face, 
His  body  full  of  crooks. 

Long  had  this  old  professor  taught 

In  Learning's  favored  school. 
To  artist  and  to  artisan 

Fair  Nature's  perfect  rule ; 

Till  tremulous  grew  that  aged  form, 

But  beautifol  his  face ; 
While  o'er  his  angles  culture  threw 

Her  robe  of  heavenly  grace. 

And  listened  well  both  old  and  young 

To  his  instructive  talk. 
Or  gazed,  with  pleased  eye,  upon 

The  quaint  designs  in  chalk. 

There,  by  his  skillful  fingers  drawn, 

A  human  figure  stood, — 
A  burlesque  on  his  slender  form        ^ 

Who  thought  not  but  of  good. 

So  true  the  lines,  that  many  an  eye 

And  many  a  listening  ear 
Forsook  the  reverend  limner  nigh 

To  catch  the  whispered  jeer. 

Next,  social  chat;  when,  from  the  throng, 

A  lady  more  than  fair 
Unseen  passed  by  that  drawing  rude, 

With  pained  and  modest  air. 
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And  from  the  wall  the  lines  erased 

With  silken  sleeve,  the  while, — 
Then  ceased,  among  the  crowd,  the  jeer, 

And  ceased  the  furtive  smile. 

That  kindly  «Gct, — it  told  me  more 

Than  all  her  friends  could  tell ; 
I  know  thereby  the  love  she  hath 

She  giveth  wise  and  well. 

And  be  she  won  or  be  she  wed, 

Where'er  may  be  her  land, 
I  pray  her  life  may  never  lack 

For  kindly  eye  or  hand. 


SCHOOL  PAPERS,  No.  6. 

TsxT-BOOKS. — ^Perhaps  no  topic  relating  to  the  schools  has  been 
BO  much  agitated  during  the  past,  and  is  so  important  at  the  present, 
as  this.  I  approach  this  with  diffidence,  and  shall  give  my  ideas  in 
regard  to  it  as  well  as  I  may  be  able.  The  importance  of  good  text- 
books can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  No  one  can  doubt  their  utility 
and  importance.  Our  enterprising  publishers,  by  a  brisk  competition 
and  a  striving  to  excel,  have  brought  them  to  a  state  of  perfection 
unknown  years  i^o.  That  other  improvements  and  simplifying  vrill 
be  made,  cannot  be  doubted,  so  that  each  year  we  may  expect  im- 
provements. It  is  true  that  many  are  overstocked  with  unpractical 
matter,  even  if  it  is  scientific.  Our  needs  in  text-books  are  simplicity, 
deamess,  and  practical  applicativeness. 

State  uniformity  has  its  advocates  and  opponents.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  utility  in  saving  money  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
We  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits  or  demerits  here. 
We  leave  it  to  abler  pens  and  wiser  heads^to  ventilate. 

The  town  plan  is  a  very  good  one.  It  insures  each  scholar  a  book, 
which  the  private  one  now  pursued  does  not.  Books  would  come  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  and  each  scholar  supplied  and  held  accountable 
for  the  care  and  use  of  his  books.  There  would  be  no  loss  to  those 
moving  from  one  town  to  another,  where  different  text-books  were 
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used,  as  is  the  case  now.  They  would  leave  the  books  in  the  town's 
hands  that  they  had  been  using,  and  be  furnished  with  those  that  were 
in  use  in  the  towns  where  they  would  begin  school  again.  Owner- 
ship in  books  is  often  an  excuse  for  children  to  mutilate  and  destroy 
them.  They  are  accountable  only  to  their  parents  for  them,  and  they 
are  often  led  to  believe  that  they  did  not  injure  their  books,  but  that 
it  was  some  other  scholar. 

When  a  change  of  books  became  necessary,  towns  could  exchange, 
and  much  saving  be  thus  made.  Scholars  ofttimes  get  a  book  that 
is  above  their  capacity.  Parents  think  their  scholar  will  **grow  to 
it''  in  time,  and  it  will  save  buying  another,  by  and  by.  By  the 
town  plan,  such  books  as  are  suited  to  each  scholar's  attainments 
can  be  furnished  him,  and  his  more  rapid  advancement  be  secured. 

At  no  time  should  any  scholar  be  without  a  text-book,  on  at  least 
three  different  branches.  He  wants  a  study  in  language,  one  in 
geography,  and  one  in  mathematics.  In  the  early  years,  the  teacher 
must  be  the  text-book,  but  as  he  advances,  he  should  be  provided 
with  them.  At  least  three  studies,  one  in  each  branch,  is  necessary 
to  discipline  and  develop  the  mind  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  We 
often  see  scholars  who  ought  to  study  geography  nai  studying  it 
because  the  text^book  comes  high,  or  they  think  they  do  not  want  to, 
and  so  make  the  excuse  that  they  have  no  book.  It  is  so  in  grammar 
and  arithmetic.  This  the  town  plan  would  obviate.  He  could  put 
all  those  of  the  same  proficiency  in  any  study  into  the  same  class. 
No  waiting  for  slow-moving  fathers  to  get  text-books,  or  wasting 
of  precious  days  for  want  of  books. 

The  town  plan  I  advocate  is  this :  let  each  town,  through  its  com- 
mittee, select  and  purchase  the  text-books  to  be  used,  at  the  town's 
expense.  These  books  to  be  covered,  numbered,  ^and  placed  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  in  a  suitable  receptacle  in  each  schooUhouse.  When 
a  term  of  school  begins,  each  scholar  to  be  supplied  with  necessary 
books,  and  charged  to  him  on  the  teacher's  text-book  list.  If  at  the 
end  of  term  he  returns  the  book  unhurt,  except  ^the  necessary  wear, 
the  charge  to  be  erased ;  if  injured,  his  parents  or  guardian  to  pay  for 
it.  No  marking  or  writing  to  be  allowed  in  the  books^  This  would 
secure  the  town  against  loss,  except  the  actual  wear  of  the  books. 
This  would  leave  the  town  free  to  make  changes  or  exchanges  of  its 
books,  when  it  becomes  profitable  to  do  so^  for  the  interoKt  of  the 
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sdiolars.  When  we  consider  the  ilsefulness,  the  economy,  and 
feasibility  of  this  plan,  I  think  its  working  will  be  found  to  suit  our 
needs.  j.  w.  lang. 


(V  HYGIENE  OF  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Under  ^is  heading  we  include  not  only  ventilation,  posture  in 
seats  and  proper  carriage  on  the  recitation  form,  and  during  caUs- 
thenic  exercises,  but  all  those  influences  peculiar  to  the  school-room 
which  affect  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  scholars. 
Childhood  is  the  period  of  growth,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  the 
processes  of  assimilation  are  peculiarly  rapid.  Equally  marked  is  the 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  various  oi^ns ;  body  and  mind 
seem  to  come  in  closer  contact  during  the  earlier  than  the  later  years 
of  life. 

The  same  -peculiarity  marks  the  diseases  of  childhood.  Their 
inarch  is  rapid,  and  when  one  organ  suffers  the  whole  body  is  affected. 
'  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  influences  which  induce  disease  of 
body  and  mind  in  children  are  more  subtle  and  varied  than  those 
affecting  adults.  Not  to  multiply  examples,  which  the  limits  of  this 
report  would  not  justify,  we  adduce  only  two.  It  is  a  well-known 
;  feet  that  if  a  child  affected  with  chorea  is  kept  in  the  society  of  other 
children,  the  disease  will  be  gradually  or  rapidly  developed  in  all 
who  are  susceptible  of  its  influence ;  while  again,  those  who  arc  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  the  disease  known  technically  as  moral  insan- 
ity, are  excited  to  the  wildest  freaks  by  the  mere  presence  of  their 
associates.  Every  teacher  of  experience  knows  such  instances.  Pun- 
ishment is  of  no  avail.  It  only  adds  to  the  trouble, 'and  becomes 
cruel  in  place  of  remedial.  The  sobbing  "  I  can't  help  it "  of  the 
child  is  true.  It  is  a  diseased  and  not  a  noimal  condition  with  which 
the  unconscious  teacher  is  dealing.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  de- 
siring to  include  all  cases  of  stubbornness  under  moral  insanity,  but 
only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  border  line  between  diseased  and 
sane  conditions  of  body  and  mind  is  an  uncertain  *  and  variable  one, 
and  to  warn  against  punishing  as  a  fault  that  which  is  only  a  mani- 
festation of  disease.  Affections  of  the  eyes,  though  often  unrecog- 
nized,  are  lamentably  frequent  in  childhood,  and  are  often  increased, 
if  not  induced,  by  the  cross-lights  employed  in  too  many  of  our 
29 
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school-rooms.    The  torture  t<J  which  children  were  subjected  by 
old  bench  seats,  with  the  resulting  spinal  deformities,  has,  fortonatd] 
been  removed  by  well-adapted  seats  and  desks ;  but  too  long 
finement  in  the  best  seats  is  a  cruelty  to  children.    Frequent  chai 
of  position  and  active  exercise  are  demanded  by  the  condition 
their  years. 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  peculiar  influences  upon  pbya( 
and  mental  life  during  the  period  of  youth.    The  condition  of 
child  at  this  period  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  excitement  and  ei 
haustive  labors  of  school  life.    The  restraint  of  the  school-room  is 
poor  exchange  for  the  free,  active,  open-air  life  to  which  every 
stinct  prompts,  and  some  compensation  should  be  found  in  a  m< 
fication  of  our  school  hours  and  discipline.    The  delicate  questu 
involved  should  receive  earnest  attention.    We  are  glad  to  knoi 
that  this  matter  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prussian  govemmei 
which  has  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  upoi 
the  influences  of  school  life  upon  the  public  health.    This  question 
also  soon  to  receive  the  attention  of  our  recently  created  State  Bi 
of  Health.    It  is  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  an  exhaustive  disci 
sion  of  this  whole  subject,  with  plain  directions  to  our   teachei 
proper  management  of  their  schools.  b.  b.  & 


EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS. 

It  was  asserted  recently  at  an  assemblage  of  teachers,  by  a  persoi 
who  ought  to  know  whereof  he  affirmed,  that  any  accountant  in  an] 
extensive  business,  who  should  employ  any  of  the  various  metb< 
taught  in  the  arithmetics  for  the  equation  of  payments,  would  1( 
his  place  forthwith ;  that  time  was  of  more  importance  th%n  accoTBcyj 
that  an  expert  accountant  would  jump  at  the  results  as  readily  as 
paper-hanger  would  jump  at  the  number  of  rolls  of  paper  required^ 
for  a  room  of  given  dimensions. 

He  was  answered,  that  if  his  statement  was  true,  it  would  apjUji 
equally  well  to  all  other  arithmetical  processes,  and  that  Jiereaftfift 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  the  arithmetics  may  be  thrown  aside  as  of  | 
no  use  in  the  schools  but  to  puzzle  the  brains  of  doll  scholars;  thst 
any  bright  Yankee  boy,  by  a  little  initiatory  practice  of  his  natire 
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tilent  of  gaessing,  TODld  be  qnalified  to  assume  ft  clerkship  in  an; 
mercantile  house! 

I  was  surprised  at  the  statement;  and  there  are  some  reasons  tha 
ksd  me  to  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  correct. 

Some  years  since,  a  clerk  in  an  extensirc  manufacturing  establish 
nent  called  open  me  several  times  for  aasiatance  in  equating  somi 
bills.  He  was  not  a  Yankee,  to  be  sure,  and  had  not  the  faculty  o 
jamping  at  the  results  satisfactorily;  but  he  still  retains  his  plaof 
More  recently  an  accountant  in  a  large  wholesale  house  in  Boatoi 
iedred  me  to  show  him  a  better  method  of  equating  payments  thai 
fliat  which  he  practised:  that  is,  multiplying  the  items  by  thei 
tespecdve  times,  and  dividing  the  balance  of  the  sums  of  the  producti 
^  the  balance  of  the  sums  of  the  items.  And,  more  recently  still 
geatleman  in  extensive  retail  trade  said  to  me,  that  not  one  of  thi 
mmerous  clerks  he  had  employed,  brought  with  him  ability  to  aver 
t^  the  time  for  his  monthly  payments!  Some  time  last  autumn  i 
"ne  announced  through  the  New  York  papers,  and  from  then 
ftiongh  the  country,  that  a  prize  often  thousand  dollars  (tlO,000.00^ 
would  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  method  of  equation  o 
payments. 

Now  such  facts  as  these,  not  to  say  a  common-sense  view  of  th( 
question,  led  me  to  suppose  that  an  acconntant  who  should  depenc 
upon  his  &cnlty  of  guessing,  without  verifying  his  gness-work  bj 
tomething  equivalent  to  the  methods  tanght  in  the  arithmetics 
Tonld  snddenly  find  himself  relieved  from  further  service  in  thai 
Une.  Laige  establishments  of  trade  do  not  spring  into  existence  ai 
One  boand,  but,  as  "  tall  oaks  from  little  acoms  grow,"  they  increasf 
lij  degrees,  looking  well  after  small  profits,  and  rarely  do  they  changt 
their  b&bita  thus  formed,  for  any  looseness  that  would  admit  of  erron 
on  either  side,  except  through  human  frailty,  Aconracy  is  needful 
Kl  only  for  self-protection,  bat  to  secure  and  retain  the  confidence 
of  cmtomers. 

I  had  hoped  to  see  published  some  or  all  of  the  methods  of  the 
%-Beven  competitors  for  the  prize  alluded  to  above.  But,  in  the 
ihKnce  of  such  publication,  one  of  those  methods  will  here  be  pro- 
Wil«d. 

(1.)  Assume  for  a  focal  date  the  last  day  of  the  month  next  pre- 
wMng  the  earliest  maturity  of  any  item. 
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(2.)  Note  the  days  between  the  focal  date  and  the  maturitj 
each  item. 

(3.)   Reckon  the  interest  on  each  item  for  its  time,  at  the  rate 
one  per  cent  for  thirty  days. 

(4.)   Take  the  balance  of  items ;  also  the  balance  of  interests. 

(5.)   Multiply  the  balance  of  interest  by  30,  and  divide  the  prod 
by  one  per  cent  of  the  balance  of  items;  the  quotient  will  be 
number  of  days  the  equated  time  is  removed  from  the  focal  date. 

(6.)   If  the  balances  are  both  on  one  side  of  the  account, 
equated  time  is  friture ;  otherwise  it  is  in  the  past. 

The  two  important  peculiarities  in  this  method,  are  the  choice 
focal  date,  and  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  advantage  of  the  first,  is  the  ease  with  which  the  time  i 
counted,  it  coming  in  whole  months,  each  with  its  particular  leni 
except  the  last,  in  which  the  date  itself  tells  the  number  of  ds; 
wanted. 

The  advantage  of  the  second,  is  the  ease  with  which  the  intei 
is  reckoned,  it  being  simply  a  mental  process,  except  jotting  do 
the  results ;  30  days'  or  3  days'  interest  is  shown  by  mentally  remo?- 
ing  the  decimal  point  two  or  three  places,  and  in  most  cases  the 
will  be  some  multiple,  or  convenient  aliquot  part  of  30  or  3,  or 
be  readily  divided  into  such  multiple  or  sub-multiple.    The  inte; 
of  each  item  need  not  be  written  all  in  one  number,  but  in  parts 
obtained;  nor  need  the  account  be  drawn  off  for  this  reckoning; 
taken  as  it  stands  in  the  larger  columns,  the  figures  being  pencil 
and  erased  at  will. 

Dividing  the  balance  of  interest  by  one  per  cent  of  the  balance 
items,  would  give  a  quotient  in  units  of  30  days ;  hence  we  multipl 
by  30,  that  the  quotient  may  give  the  days. 

In  regard  to  the  direction  which  the  equated  time  is  removed  from 
the  focal  date,  we  may  remark,  that  the  interest  being  reckoned  from 
the  focal  date,  a  time  preceding  any  of  the  transactions,  it  standi  in 
the  character  of  loss  to  the  respective  parties,  and  the  party  who 
thus  loses  most,  must  be  compensated  by  his  excess  of  loss.  Now, 
if  he  owes  the  balance,  that  is,  if  the  balances  are  both  on  one  side, 
he  must  have  his  compensation  in  retaining  the  balance  in  his  hajiis 
a  sufiicient  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  to  receive  the 
balance,  that  is,  if  the  balances  are  on  different  sides,  he  must  receive 
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le  balance  (or  its  equiyaleiit,  of  course)  enough  earlier  to  get  his 

^mpensation  for  his  excess  in  loss  of  interest. 

If  there  be  only  one  side  to  the  account,  the  balances  are  both  on 

lat  side,  and  the  equated  time  will  be  in  the  future. 

We  'will  illustrate  by  an  example : — 


1871. 


Db. 


JOHN  SMITH. 


Cb. 


1871. 


June  10,    to   $1,S26.80 


July  16,      " 
[Aug.  14,     « 


572.40 
348.80 

2248.00 
1000.00 

1248.00 


10 

442 

45 

(5.72 
12.86 

75 

(6.98 
U.74 

July  20,   by   $280.25 
Aug.  28,    "      360.60 


Oct  3        "      369.26 


60 

89 

126 


I 


2.80 
1.87 


! 


10.40 

14.77 
62 


21.72 
30.46 


1000.00 


30.46 


a74 

30    31 
12.48)  262.20  (21  days. 

10th  day  of  May. 


Counting  back  21  days  from  the  last  day  of  May,  shows  the 

,  equated  time  to  be  May  10^  when,  if  settlement  were  possible,  pay- 

^ing  the  balance,  11,248.00,  would  settle  the  account.    But  if  this 

,  account  should  be  settled  on  the  lOtb  of  October,  the  balance  would 

be  11,248.00,  plus  five  months'  interest  at  an  agreed  rate,  say  six  per 

cent,  $31.20,  or  $1,279.20. 

The  an*angement  of  the  items  of  interest  may  perhaps  sufficiently 
indicate  how  they  were  obtained ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  specify 
more  particularly. 

The  first  is  one-third  of  $13.27 ;  the  second  is  once  and  a  half 
times  $5.72 ;  the  third  is  two  and  a  half  times  $3.49 ;  the  fourth  is 
once  and  two-thirds  times  $2.80 ;  the  fifth  is  three  times  $3.50,  less 
one-third  of  $.35 ;  and  the  sixth  is  four  and  one-sixth  times  $3.69. 
^  It  is  not  supposed  that  all  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  would  need 
8ueh  minuteness  of  explanation ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  there  might 
be  some  who  would  not  care  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  them- 
ftelves,  who  would  follow  these  explanations. 

This  process  is  so  simple,  that  it  need  not  be  excluded  from  a 
grammar-school  course  of  study ;  nor  need  any  accountant  resort  to 
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guessing,  in  tbe  adjusting  of  his  acoounts,  for  the  want  of  either  time 
or  ability.  If  the  account  be  long,  requiring  much  time,  its  impor- 
tance is  proportional  to  its  length ;  and  errors  assume  a  like  impor- 
tance, and  are  no  more  admissible  &an  they  would  be  in  a  smaller 
business. — J.  S.  i?.,  in  Mass.  Teacher. 


LETTERS  TO  A  YOUI^TG  TEACHER 

Mi/  Dear  Friend^ — ^Let  me  advise  you  to  keep  your  school-room 
neat  and  cleanly,  and  do  what  you  can  to  render  it  pleaaant  and  in- 
viting. This  I  conceive  to  be  of  groat  importance.  It  is  important, 
not  only  as  regards  appearance,  order,  and  comfort,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant in  its  educational  effects.  Children  are  keenly  alive  to  all  sorts 
of  impressions,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  they  begin  to  conform 
their  habits  and  tastes  to  their  physical  surroundings. 

Presuming  that  no  jaaaitor  will  be  provided  to  take  care  of  your 
room — ^in  county  districts  all  "  house-keeping "  is  usually  done  by 
teacher  and  pupils — you  will  need  to  adopt  some  plan  regulating  the 
sweeping,  dusting,  etc.,  so  as  to  secure  constant  and  uniform  neatness. 
Unless  you  do  this,  your  room  will  get  into  disorder,  and  present  * 
slovenly  and  untidy  appearance. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  appoint,  each  day,  one  scholar  to  attend 
to  certain  specific  things  in  this  line  of  duties ;  and  it  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  establish  the  order  in  which  the  duties  performed  shoold 
succeed  each  other.  For  convenienae,  yon  might  call  this  individosl 
the  monitress  or  monitor  of  neatness.  Then  you  would  do  well  to 
provide  your  room  with  a  small,  neatly-made  box,  and  name  it  the 
litter-box.  Let  it  *be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  monitor  to  pass  it 
through  the  aisles,  just  before  the  close  of  school,  each  half  day,  to 
receive  the  scraps  of  paper  and  other  litter  which  may  have  aconmo- 
lated  on  the  floor  about  the  desks,  and  which  every  scholar  should  1)^ 
required  carefully  to  pick  up,  and  deposit  in  the  box  as  it  passes* 
This  litter  arrangement  would  lessen  the  labor  of  sweeping  very 
much.  It  would  save  your  room  from  much  dust  and  dirt  to  insist 
upon  having  your  scholars  clean  their  feet  before  coming  in.  In  a 
very  muddy  time,  it  would  be  well  to  require  the  monitor  to  stand  at 
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the  door,  immediately  after  the  ringing  of  the  school-bell,  and  remind 
p  ioigetful  boys  of  this  duty. 

The  order  and  neatness  of  scholars'  books  and  desks  should  receive 
some  attention.  Yon  may  have  noticed  a  great  difference  in  schools 
in  this  regard.  In  some,  you  will  see  the  little  geographies  and 
readers  neatly  covered  with  cloth  or  paper,  with  leaves  unsoiled,  and 
handled  with  clean  hands ;  and  you  will  not  discover  so  much  as  the 
scratch  of  a  pin  upon  any  desk,  or  a  pencil  mark  upon  the  white  walls 
of  the  room.  In  others,  you  will  witness  the  reverse  of  this, — ^books 
soiled  and  torn ;  some  with  covers  dangling,  others,  leaves  falling 
out ;  desks  hacked  and  mutilated,  and  the  walls  defaced  by  grotesque 
figures  and  scrawls  of  writing.  Now  this  is  wrong,-— entirely  wrong, 
—and  I  think  teachers  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  it.  I  know  not  why 
it  is,  but  the  vandal  in  boys  is  always  more  or  less  awakened  when 
they  get  together  in  any  considerable  numbers,  and  they  will  make 
havoc  with  property  which  they  would  not  think  of  injuring  at  their 
own  homes. 

You  must  manage  to  check  this  disposition  in  your  scholars  by 
creating  a  disposition  which  is  opposed  to  it.  A  good  way  to  do  it, 
is  to  suggest  some  improvement  looking  to  the  better  appearance  of 
the  room,  or  of  things  upon  the  premises,  and  get  them  to  co&perate 
in  carrying  it  into  effe6t.  Providing  a  new  set  of  window-curtains, 
papering  the  walls,  mending  a  broken-down  gate,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  would  be  examples.  Boys  and  girls  at  school  always  enter  upon 
such  enterprise  with  enthusiasm ;  and  when  you  have  succeeded  in 
leading  their  minds  in  this  direction,  all  school  property  is  safe  in 
their  hands.  Then  I  would  appoint  a  standing  committee,  whose 
daty  it  should  be  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  these  interests,  and,  at 
stated  times,  report  their  condition. 

Encourage,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness 
of  your  pupils.  Get  up  a  penny  contribution  to  purchase  a  wash- 
bowl, so^,  oomb,  and  brush,  if  your  room  is  unprovided,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  see  how  such  an  arrangement  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  your  little  fellows  who  have  been  taught  at  home  not 
to  be  afraid  of  a  little  dirt. 

I  will  close  this  communication  by  saying  to  you  that  in  all  the 
plans  you  devise  for  the  improvement  of  your  school,  endeavor  to  en- 
list the  sympathy  and  cooperation^of  your  scholars.    Without  it,  you 
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can  do  nothing  saccessfully.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  personal  interest  in  all  the  afiairs  connected  with  the  school. 
Commend  them  in  their  efforts  to  do  as  yon  desire,  and  make  it  a 
rule  to  speak  at  least  a  dozen  words  of  praise  to  one  of  censure. 

A.  J.  F^  in  West  Ed.  Beo. 


X  DISCIPLINE. 

The  subject  of  discipline  is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  teacher. 
Works  upon  teaching  and  school  journals  abound  in  discussions  and 
precepts  upon  the  subject,  but  this  is  not  always  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  practical  manager  of  the  school-room.  In  the  abstracts  of  the 
last  Massachusetts  Educational  Report,  we  find  some  very  sensible 
remarks  and  hints. 

What  shall  secure  the  proper  discipline  of  the  school  ?  We  an- 
swer, the  authority  of  the  teacher,  exercised  in  kindness,  and  with  a 
true  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  child.  The  law  assumes  that  the 
minor  child  is  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  parent,  and 
when  such  child  passes  from  the  home  of  the  parent  to  the  school- 
room, the  authority  of  the  parent  is  transferred  to  the  teacher.  The 
government  of  the  school-room  is  parental  in  its  nature.  What  s 
parent  has  a  right  to  do  to  secure  obedience,  a  teacher  has  a  right  to 
do  for  the  same  purpose  within  certain  limits,  and  both  are  held  ac- 
countable to  the  law  for  any  abuse  of  their  authority. 

The  State  has  an  interest  in  the  children  which  it  intrusts  to  school 
committees.  Their  office  is  supervisory  in  its  nature.  They  are,  so 
to  speak,  the  public  guardians  of  the  scholars,  who  are  the  foster- 
children  of  the  State,  soon  to  become  its  citizens.  The  questioD  may 
naturally  arise,  what  means  shall  teachers  employ  to  maintain  their 
authority  and  secure  obedience  ?  We  answer,  whatever  means  a 
wise  and  judicious  parent  may  employ,  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
highest  good  of  the  child.  And  we  believe  that  most  cases  of  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  discipline  in  our  schools  could  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  understanding  between  parents  and  teachers. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  tlie  school-room  more  restraint  is 
necessary  than  in  the  family ;  that  study  is  not  a  natural  but  an  ac- 
quired habit,  often  irksome  to  the  young  mind ;  and  that  no  obedience 
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of  a  child  to  a  parent  can  ever  be  a  substitute  for  the  obedience  of  a 
pupil  to  a  teacher.  The  authority  of  a  teacher  must  control  the 
school,  and  such  authority  must  be  respected  by  the  scholars  as  ex- 
isting in  the  teacher,  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  parent,  and 
supported  when  necessary. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  every  candid  mind  that  good  discipline  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a  school,  and  in  order  to  secure  this  it  is 
important  that  the  teacher  should  know  what  good  discipline  is,  for 
without  this  knowledge  he  has  no  definite  object  to  work  for,  and 
consequently  accomplishes  nothing  definite.  Firmness  and  decision, 
as  well  as  system  and  order,  are  reqnbites  in  a  teacher.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  a  teacher  should  study  the  disposition  and  nature  of  every 
child,  if  he  would  govern  easily;  force  is  not  government.  The 
teacher  who  attempts  to  secure  good  government  by  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment  alone,  will  certainly  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired 
object.  In  the  school-room  a  silent  moral  power  ought  to  reign, 
rathe»than  vindictive  measures.  The  true  government  of  a  school 
consists  in  the  prevention  rather  than  the  punishment  of  offenses. 

The  teacher  must  evince  an  untiring  devotion  to  his  work,  in  all 
circumstances  and  places.  He  must  rely  upon  his  own  energies,  his 
'  tact  and  skill,  and  not  upon  the  committee,  or  any  one  else.  The  law 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  must  always  exist ;  he  must  never  apply 
opprobrious  epithets ;  he  must  sympathize  with  his  scholars  in  all 
their  little  troubles ;  he  must  encourage  and  approve  all  good  conduct, 
and  discourage  all  wrong  action,  and  show  himself  worthy  of  the  re- 
spect and  good  will  of  his  scholars.  The  most  powerful  incentive  to 
good  in  any  one  is  kindness.  We  do  not  approve  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, and  believe  that  it  should  never  be  resorted  to  "but  in  the 
last  extremity,  when  all  other  means  have  failed  to  secure  the  end. 
But  it  should  be  inflicted  as  the  last  resort  to  sustain  the  government 
of  the  school.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  all  cases  a  teacher  can 
avoid  the  use  of  the  rod,  and  sustain  good  discipline.  The  demeanor 
of  the  teacher  out  of  school  has  a  far  greater  influence  upon  the  school 
than  many  are  w\Jling  to  admit.  If  he  spends  his  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  no  good  object,  wastes  it  in  foohsh  and  hurtful  amusements,  or 
I  comes  into  the  school-room  incapacitated  for  a  discharge  of  his  duties 
from  any  cause  whatever,  he  loses  one  of  the  best  helps  in  enforcing 
his  rules  to  good  discipline.    We  have  one  instance,  at  least,  of  this. 
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and  if  it  occutb  hereafter,  it  should  be  suffioient  cause  for  remoTal 
There  must  be  mutual  good  will  between  teacher  and  pupO.  Sdiolan 
must  be  taught  to  govern  themselves;  to  respect  eadi  other,  and  to 
have  confidence  in  one  another,  and  in  the  teacher. 

Our  best  schools  are  apparently  the  least  governed.  In  other 
words,  the  children  of  those  schools  have  the  least  knowledge  that 
they  are  governed.  Their  obedience  is  so  cheerful  that  they  do  not 
feel  any  irksome  restraint,  and  they  do  not  rebel  against  the  authority 
that  is  exercised  over  them.  Our  least  successful  schools  are  the  most 
•  governed.  A  continual  parade  of  government  is  manifested,  and  a 
constant  rebellion  against  it  is  excited  in  return.  Teachers,  in  taking 
charge  of  new  and  unruly  schools,  find  it  necessary,  sometimes,  to 
compel  obedience ;  but  it  should  not  be  necessary  long  to  continue 
the  compulsion. 

That  there  are  children  so  inherently  vicious  as  to  deserve  severe 
discipline,  may  be  true.  Let  it  be  administered,  when  sparing  justice 
feeds  iniquity.  But  iron,  to  be  molded,  must  be  softened.  Befirao- 
tory  pupils,  to  be  reformed,  must  be  persuaded  as  well  as  punished; 
and  they  must  see  that  their  punishment  is  just,  or  they  will  continue 
to  rebel,  and  their  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 


Interbstinq  FACTS.-^61ass  windows  were  used  for  lights  in  1180. 
Spectacles  were  invented  by  an  Italian  in  1240.  Paper  was  first 
made  from  linen,  1302.  Woolen  cloth  was  first  made  in  England, 
1341.  Watches  were  first  made  in  Germany  in  1447.  Telescopes 
were  first  invented  by  Porta  and  Janson  in  1590.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  Was  firat  discovered  by  Harvey  in  IGIO.  A  newspaper  was 
first  established  in  1629.  The  barometer  was  invented  by  Torricelli 
in  1535.  The  steam  engine  was  invented  in  1649.  Bread  was  first 
made  with  yeast  in  1650.  Cotton  was  planted  in  the  United  States 
in  1759.  The  fire  engine  was  invented  in  1685.  The  telegraph  was 
invented  by  Morse  in  1832. 


Cheerfulness  is  just  as  natural  to  the  heart  of  a  man  in  strong 
health  as  color  to  his  cheek;  and  wherever  there  is  habitual  gloom 
there  must  either  be  bad  air,  unwholesome  food,  improperly  severe 
labor,  or  erring  habits  of  life. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


DELAYS  AJRE  DAJJ^GEROUa 

Owing  to  circumstances  entirely  beyond  our  control,  the  September  number 
of  the  Journal,  and  tiie  number  for  the  present  month,  have  been  delayed  be- 
\  yond  the  usual  tiine  of  publication.  Our  Journal  has  usually  been  published 
I  earlier  than  those  of  other  States,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  In  ftiture  we 
I  hope  to  return  to  our  usiuil  promptness.  Much  miscellaneous  matter  pre- 
pared for  this  number  ia  unavoidably  put  over  to  next  month 


i  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  have  a  full  account  of  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  but  the  crowded  state 
of  our  pages  forbids  its  insertion,  and  we  give  below  a  brief  outline  of  the 
pFOceedings. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Gov.  Brown,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  Association.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
A  National  Compulsory  System  of  Education  Impracticable  and  un-American ; 
Hon.  N.  Bateman,  superintendent  of  Illinois,  on  How  &r  may  a  State  provide 
for  the  Education  of  her  Children  at  Public  cost?  Alfired  Kirk,  of  Chicago,  on 
The  Moral  Uses  of  the  Recitation ;  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cleveland,  on  The  Use  of 
Text-books;  E  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  on  The  First  Steps  in  Teaching  Beading; 
D.  H.  Cruttenden,  of  New  York,  on  Methods  of  Teaching  Languages ;  H.  C. 
Harden,  of  Boston,  on  Drawing;  Mrs.  Smith,  of  New  York,  on  Geography; 
Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  on  Model  Schools ;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston, 
on  Normal  Schools;  H.  K.  Edson,  of  Iowa,  on  Classical  Study;  Hon.  John 
£aton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  on  Superior 
Edttcatinn ;  T.  H.  Safford,  of  Chicago,  on  Modem  Mathematics  in  the  College 
Course;  Prof.  Tyler,  of  Knox  College,  Illinois,  on  Pronunciation  of  Latin 
and  Greek;  and  by  several  other  gentlemen  on  a  variety  of  topics.  There 
were  some  very  spirited  and  profitable  discussions  on  the  lectures  and  other 
subjects.    The  meeting  was  a  very  good  one. 


Thomas  Tash,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  High  School  in  Lewiston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that  city.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  High 
School  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  the  Augusta  High  School.  Two  excellent  appoint- 
xaents. 
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BOWDOm   COLLEGE. 

Ix  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  we  spoke  of  the  election  of  Hon.  J.  L 
Chamberlain  to  the  Presidency  of  this  Institution.  Some  quite  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  study,  which  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  notice  at  greater  length  when  the  programme  shall  have  been  more  fully 
arranged.    The  following  will  be  substantially  an  outline  of  the  course : 

FBKSHMAN    YEAB. 

Urst  Term.  Latin ;  English  Language ;  Ancient  History ;  Algebra;  Physical 
Geography  and  Meteorology ;  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Second  Term.  Latin;  English  Language;  Ancient  History;  Geometry; 
Mechanics — pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  and  the  mechanical  powers; 
Free-hand  Drawing;  fiook-keeping. 

Third  Term,  Latin;  English  Language;  General  History;  Rhetoric;  Trig- 
onometry and  Mensuration;  Plane  Astronomy;  Optics  and  Acoustics;  Draw- 
ing; Commercial  Forms. 

SOPHOMORB    TEAI<. 

Fbr8t  Term.  French;  Surveying  and  Navigation;  Mechanics — ^natnre  and 
transmission  of  force;  General  Chemistry;  Latin;  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  Logic;  Elocution;  Field  work  in  Surveying,  use  of  instruments,  con- 
struction of  plots,  plans,  etc. ;  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Nautical  Astrono- 
my, with  the  use  of  instruments  in  navigation ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term.  French ;  Rhetoric ;  Chemical  Analysis  and  Philosophy ;  Gen- 
eral principles  of  Law ;  Latin ;  History  of  France ;  Topography — ^projections, 
dialing,  leveling,  and  triangulations ;  Analytical  Geometry— general  theory 
of  curves  and  surfaces ;  Mineralogy  and  Chemical  Physics ;  Drawing— shades 
and  shadows ;  Principles  of  Music. 

Third  Term.  French;  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Law  of  Nations;  Latin; 
History  of  England;  Conic  Sections;  Chemical  Analysis;  Practical  Tele- 
graphing; Drawing— linear  perspective,  isometrical  projection;  Study  of  Col- 
ors; Music. 

JUNIOB   TEAB. 

First  Term.  German;  History  of  the  Elizabethan  Age;  English  Literir 
ture;  Prime  Motors — ^water-wheel,  wind-mill,  steam-engine,  caloric-engine, 
etc.;  Latin;  French;  Differential  Calculus;  Agricultural  Cheoiistry— soils, 
dressing?,  etc.,  with  laboratory  work ;  Laboratory  Physics ;  Practical  Photogra- 
phy; Water  Colors;  Oil  Painting;  Instrumental  Music* 

Second  Term.  German;  History  of  the  United  States;  English  Literature; 
Zoology;  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Political  Economy;  Latin; 
French ;  Science  of  Language ;  Integral  Calculus ;  Topographical  Engineer^ 
ing— roads  and  bridges ;  Chemistry— qualitative  analysis ;  Laboratory  Physics; 
Water  Colors;  Oil  Painting;  Instrumental  Musia 

Third  Term.  German;  English  Literature;  Botany;  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology— -natural  and  artificial  states  of  plants,  their  diseases,  enenues, 
etc.;  Law  of  Evidence;  Latin;  French;  Italian;  Study  of  Masterpieoes; 
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Chemistry— qualitative  analyBis,  with  laboratory  work ;  Horticulture ;  Floricul- 
ture ;  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Implements;  Music  and  Painting. 

•  8EKI0R  YBAB. 

First  Term.  Mental  Philosophy;  Physical  Astronomy ;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  Forensic  and  Argumentative  Compositions,  with  study  of  mas- 
terpieces; Parliamentary  Rules  and  Practice;  German;  Spanish;  Swedish; 
Ajiglo-Saxon ;  Metallurgy,  with  laboratory  practice ;  Machines. 

Second  Term,    Moral  Philosophy;  Critical  Study  of  masterpieces  in  English^ 
Literature ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  privileges  of  attending  medical 
lectares ;  Modem  Languages ;  Entomology— beneficial  and  injurious  insects ; 
Topographical  Engineering ;-  Specialties  in  Machinery. 

Third  Term,  Moral  Philosophy ;  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Geology ;  Kent's 
Commentaries  on  American  Law ;  Esthetics;  General  principles  of  Architect- 
ure ;  Theory  of  Arches ;  Strength  of  Materials ;  Agassiz's  Seaside  Studies ; 
Cooke's  Chemistry  and  Revelation. 


ThK  ANinJAL  MSETmG  OF  THE  MAINE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  wiU  be 

held  in  Portiand  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  Thanksgiving  week. 
Among  the  subjects  which  will  be  presented  by  papers  and  discussions  are, — 
Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools ;  High  School  System ;  Teaching  the 
English  Language;  Instruction  in  Drawing;  Public  School  Revenue.  Presi- 
dent Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin  College,  will  deliver  an  address  on  Higher  Ed- 
ucation for  the  People  of  Maine.  Other  gentiemen,  eminent  for  their  relation 
to  the  ))ublic  life  of  the  State,  will  be  present  and  participate  with  teachers  in 
the  discussions. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  arranging  the  work  for  this  meeting  of  the 
Aasociation  to  present  such  topics  as  will  interest  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  our  State.  Let  us  have  a  large  attendance  and  hearty  co-operation 
from  those  who  sympathize  with  our  work.  ^ 

Hotels  will  furnish  entertainment  to  members  of  the  Association  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates:  Fabnouth,  $3.00  per  day;  United  States,  |2.00;  City  Hotel, 
$1.75;  Commercial  House,  $1.50. 

It  is  ezx>ected  that  the  railroads  will  ftimish  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  A 
fhll  programme  announcing  names  and  fUrther  details,  wiU  be  issued  at 
once.  C.  C.  Rounds,  Pres,  Assoc. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Hallowell,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at  Farmington,  class 
of  Tl,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Yassalboro', 
of  which  Mr.  R  M.  Jones  is  prinflipal. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Femald,  the  well-known  Principal  of  the  Houlton  Academy,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Orono. 
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MAINE  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AaWCULTUItB  AND  THE'" 

MECHANIC  ARTS. 

I HATB  been  induced  to  write  tliis  article  explamiog  the  design  and  mis-  4 
sion  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Aj-ts,  located  at 
Orono,  because  of  the  wrong  impression  which  prevails  so  largely  in  many 
parts  of  the  State. 

In  1862,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Vermont, 
introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  a  bill  appropriating  to  the  sev- 
eral States  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  insti- 
tutions where  the  leading  object  should  be,  witliout  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  purpose  of  the  donation,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Morrill,  ^  was  to  establish  at 
least  one  college  in  every  State  upon  a  sure  and  peri>etual  foundation,  accessi- 
ble to  all,  but  especially  to  the  sons  of  toil,  where  all  the  needful  science  for  the 
practical  avocations  of  life  shall  be  taught,  where  neither  the  higher  graces  of 
classical  studies,  nor  that  military  drill  our  country  now  so  greatly  appre- 
ciates, will  be  entirely  ignored,  and  where  agriculture,  the-  foundation  of  all 
present  and  future  prosperity,  may  look  for  troops  of  earnest  friends,  study- 
ing its  familiar  and  recondite  economies,  and  at  last  elevating  it  to  that  higher 
level  where  it  may  fearlessly  invoke  comparison  with  the  most  advanced 
standards  of  the  world." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  when  these  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  by  the  originator,  are  carefully  examined,  there  nee<f  be  no 
apprehension  of  its  design.  The  working  out  of  its  details  was  left  to  tiie 
States  accepting  tlie  congressional  grant,  but  in  our  State  this  was  assigned 
to  a  board  of  trustees  who  have  the  general  oversight  of  affairs  pertaining  to 
the  college. 

As  thiij^Uege  differs  from  most  of  the  older  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
class  of  persons  intended  to  be  benefited,  and  in  the  mode  of  instruction  to  be 
employed,  it  became  a  serious  question  with  the  trustees  and  others  interest- 
ed, how  best  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  grant.  But  as  this  col- 
lege was  established  especially  for  the  industrial  classes,  it  seemed  imperative 
to  consider  the  various  mechanical  employments  of  the  citizens  of  our  State, 
and  introduce  such  couibcs  of  study  QA  would  best  fit  the  young  for  those  em- 
ployments, giving  them  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction.  Accord- 
ingly the  following  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted,  viz. :  A  course  in 
agriculture,  a  course  in  civil  engineering,  a  oourse  in  mechanical  engineering, 
and  an  elective  course.  • 

These  prescribed  courses  extend  through  a  period  of  four  years,  the  studies 
-  of  the  first  two  being  alike  in  all  the  courses,  after  which  the  student  may 
devote  his  time  to  the  special  studies  of  his  ftiture  employment. 

An  the  students  are  required  to  labor  tiiree  hours  a  day,  five  dsys  in  s 
week,  for  which  they  receive  compensation,  thus  lessening  their  ezpensefe 
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while- attending  this  tchool,  and  as  this  requirement  extendB  to  all,  there  is 
no  diafpnee  attached  to  it  in  the  estimation  of  any  one  here.  It  is  the  design 
to  make  the  labor,  as  much  as  possible,  illostrative  of  the  studies  pursued,  and 
.  also  to  induce  habits  of  industry  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  to  strengthen 
those  habits  where  they  are  already  formed.  Thus  the  student  has  a  suffi- 
d^t  amount  of  exerdse  for  his  health,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  those  athle- 
tic sports  which  have  gained  so  wide  a  reputation  for  some  colleges  ever 
obtain  a  fi>otiiold  here.  The  labor  system  has  tiius  far  acted  as  a  safety-valve, 
aUowlng  the  pent-up  vital  forces  which  so  frequently  burst  out  into  **  college 
scrapes,"  to  pass  off  in  another  direction. 

Many  misapprehend  the  design  of  the  college  from  its  name,  and  this  is  not 
surprising,  for  since  it  is  almost  universally  called  the  ^*  Agricultural  Col- 
lege," many  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  agriculture  is  the  only  thing  taught, 
and  that  unless  a  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  become  farmers,  the  insti- 
tution has  failed  to  Ailfill  the  design  for  which  it  was  established ;  but  if  such 
persons  will  recall  what  the  leading  mechanical  pursuits  in  this  State  are, 
they  will  be  directed  to  those  departments  of  industry  where  skilled  labor  is 
required,  and  to  afford  it  throughout  the  United  States,  the  industrial  colleges 
were  instituted. 

Hany  through  the  State  may,  and  probably  will,  expect  too  much  iVom  the 
college  form.  They  e^»ect  certain  experiments  to  be  tried,  and  the  results, 
whether  successes  or  fUlures,  to  be  published,  in  order  that  the  fhrmers  may 
adopt  the  successful  methods,  and  avoid  those  unsucoessfiil,  and  yet  there  is 
great  surprise  that  the  fiairm  is  no  more  profitable.  As  well  may  we  expect 
the  experiments  of  the  chemical  lecture-room  to  be  profitable  as  for  a  farm  to 
be  profitable  upon  which  experiments  are  constantly  being  tried.  The  profit 
of  the  thing  comes  from  the  information  given  to  the  public,  whereby  many 
farmers  through  the  State  are  prevented  from  entering  into  unprofitable  op- 
erations on  their  farms. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  how  this  college  compares  with  the  regu- 
lar classical  colleges,  and  whether  the  honor  of  graduation  from  the  indus- 
trial colleges  is  not  far  inferior  to  that  from  the  classical  colleges.  The  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  classical  college  differ  from  those  of  this  college 
chiefly  in  the  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  required  for  admission.  Some  two 
or  three  years  are  required  to  fit  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  those  colleges  beyond 
what  is  required  for  admittance  here,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  extra 
drill  in  the  preparatory  school  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  culture  is 
invaluable,  and  should  the  student  come  here  with  the  same  fit  with  which 
he  presents  himself  to  those  colleges,  the  question  would  then  be  more  fairly 
put  The  course  here  is  four  years,  as  it  is  also  in  those  institutions,  and  the 
main  difference  between  the  studies  of  the  one  school  and  the  other  is  that 
here  Greek  and  Latin  are  omitted,  and  the  time  is  occupied  with  scientific 
studies  taught  in  a  practical  manner,  and  bearing  as  much  as  possible  upon 
the  chosen  puisuita  of  the  students.  Now  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if, 
in  a  course  of  four  years,  the  time  is  to  be  largely  occupied  in  the  study  of  the 
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langusLge  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  but  a  small  amoant  of 
time  can  possibly  be  devoted  to  scientific  study  and  research,  and  no  one  will 
dispute  that  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences  have  a  more 
direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon  the  mechanical  pursuits  of  men  than  do 
the  dead  languages,  therefore  I  must  conclude  that  for  the  industrial  classes 
for  which  it  was  designed,  this  institution  offers  better  advantages  than  the 
classical  college  possibly  can. 

As  it  regards  the  honor  of  graduation,  the  world  asks  of  every  young  man 
when  he  presents  himself  for  employment,  not  where  he  graduated  or  what 
titles  he  may  have  received,  but  what  he  is  qualified  to  do,  and  how  fully  he 
is  qualified  to  do  it;  for  skilled  laborers  are  in  demand  in  every  department 
of  Ufe,  therefore  it  is  what  a  person  is  fitted  for,  not  voli^ere  was  he  fitted.  A 
young  man  may  graduate  from  the  most  popular  institution  of  learning  in  the 
world,  and  receive  all  the  titles  and  honors  which  can  be  conferred  by  such 
institution,  and  yet  if  the  young  man  cannot  make  his  accomplishments  aid 
him,  how  is  he  benefited? 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  more  of  the  practical  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  or,  in  other  words,  more  of  scientific  instruction,  and  our  older 
colleges  have  added  more  and  more  of  these  studies,  but  where  more  ground 
has  to  be  covered  in  the  same  time,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  thorough- 
ness ;  but  the  establishment  of  these  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  which  are  really  scientific  schools,  leaves  the  field  clear  for  the  older 
colleges  to  prosecute  more  fully  than  ever  the  established  discipline  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  c.  h.  f. 

The  following  is  the  Faculty  for  the  year  ensuing:  Rev.  C.  F.  Allen,  A.  M., 
President  and  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Science; 
Merritt  C.  Femald,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics ;  R  L.  Pack- 
ard, A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  French  and  German;  William  A.  Pike, 
C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering;  Charles  H.  Femald,  A  M.,  Professor 
of  Natural  History;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Femald,  Instructor  in  French  and  German; 
Joseph  R.  Farrington,  Farm  Superintendent;  Capt.  James  Deane,  Military 

Instructor; ,  Instructor  of  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Terms. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Reed,  Steward. 


The  system  of  requiring  a  copy  of  each  book  privileged  and  protected  by 
the  government  to  be  sent  to  a  national  Ubrary,  originated  in  an  edict  issued 
by  Henry  the  Second,  of  France,  in  1556,  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Diana  of  Poictiers,  who  was  a  great  book-fancier.  A  copy  of  each  authorized 
book  had  to  be  printed  on  vellum  and  handsomely  bound  for  the  royal  library. 


NoTHiKG  Like  It.— We  refer  to  NATURE'S  HAIR  RESTORATIVE  adve^ 
tised  on  another  page.  It  is  in  tmi^  bottle,  and  as  clear  as  ice.  No  gum,  no 
filth,  no  jpoiaon.    Examine  it.    See  advertisement. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Much  Las  been  said  and  written  of  late  in  regard  to  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation, yet  few  people  have  definite  ideas  how  the  thing  is  to  be  brought 
about,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  to  be  carried.    For  the  benefit  of  such  we 
give  in  full  below  the  compulsory  law  recently  passed  in  Michigan.    And 
allow  us  here  to  remind  our  legislators,  even  before  they  are  elected,  that 
I   it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  for  them,  if  disposed,  to  put  a  similar  law 
i   opoa  our  statute  book,  and  thereby  do  great  good  to  the  commonwealth : 
I      Sec.  1.    The  people  of  tJie  State  of  Michigan  enact    That  every  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Michigan  having  control  of  any 
i  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  be 
:  required  to  send  any  such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school  for  a  period 
t  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a  year,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of 
j  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1871,  at  least  six  weeks  of  which 
'  shall  be  consecutive  unless  such  child  or  children  are  excused  ft'om  such 
t  attendance  by  the  board  of  the  school  district  in  which  such  parent  or 
!   guardian  resides,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  bod- 
-    ily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at 
I   school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required,  or  that  such  child 
or  children  are  taught  at  a  private  school  or  at  home,  in  such  branches 
as  are  usually  taught  in  primary  school,  or  to  have  acquired  the  ordinary 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools.    Provided,  in  case  a 
public  school  shall  not  be  taught  for  three  months  in  the  year,  within  two 
miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  of  the  residence  of  any  person  within 
the  school  district,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  every  school  district  and 
president  of  every  school  board  in  this  State,  to  cause  to  be  posted  three 
notices  of  this  law  in  the  most  public  places  in  such  district,  or  published 
in  one  newspaper  in  the  township  for  three  weeks  during  the  month  of 
Augubt  in  each  year,  the  expenses  of  such  publication  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  said  district. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  So,  or  more  than  SIO  for 
the  first  offense.  Said  fine  shall  be  collected  by  the  directors  of  said  dis- 
trict, in  the  name  of  the  district,  in  an  action  of  debt  or  on  the  case,  and 
when  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  assessor  of  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resided  when  the  off'ense  was  committed,  and  by  him  account- 
ed for  the  same  as  monejr  raised  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  or  president  to  prosecute 
any  offense  occurring  under  this  act,,  and  any  directors  or  president  neg- 
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lecting  to  prosecute  for  such  fine  within  10  days  after  a  written  notice 
has  been  served  on  him  by  any  tax-payer  in  said  district,  unless  the  pet- 
^»on  so  complained  of  shall  be  excused  by  the  district  board,  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20,  or  more  than  $50,  which  fine  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  in  the  name  of  the  assessor  of  said  district,  and  the  fine 
when  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  assessor,  to  be  accounted  for  as  in  aee- 
tion  three  of  this  act. 
Approved  April  15th,  1871. 


An  Odd  Predicament. — A  very  queer  case  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lawyers  here.  A  man  died,  leaving  a  handsome  proper^r, 
and  also  a  handsome  widow,  the  latter  childless  but  expecting  to  become 
a  mother.  He  also  left  a  will,  duly  executed,  in  which  it  was  provided 
that  if  the  expected  child  should  prove  to  be  a  boy,  two-thirds  of  the 
property  should  go  to  him,  and  one-third  to  the  widowed  mother.  If, 
however,  the  child  proved  to  be  a  girl,  only  one-third  of  the  estate  was 
to  go  to  her,  and  the  two-thirds  to  the  mother.  The  result  of  the  expect- 
ed interesting  event  has  astounded* everybody,  and  puzzled  all  hands. 
The  widow  has  become  the  mother  of  twins,  and  what  greatly  heightens 
the  perplexity  of  the  case,  the  twins  are  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  perplex- 
ity of  the  mother,  her  friends,  and  the  lawyers,  is  said  to  be  extreme.  It 
is  claimed  there  is  a  clear  solution  of  the  case,  but  we  haven't  seen  it 
The  case  certainly  involves  some  very  knotty  legal  points. 

The  above  article  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  puzzle  to  every  paper  that  has  copied  it  The  solution  is 
very  plain  and  easy.  Similar  questions  have  been  published  in  many  of 
the  arithmetics  in  use.  According  to  the  statement  the  daughter  has 
the  smallest  portion.  Let  her  portion  be  one  share.  Then  the  mother's 
will  be  two  shares,  and  the  son's  twice  the  mother's,  or  four  shares.  All 
together  they  will  have  seven  shares.  One-seventh  of  the  estate  will  be- 
long to  the  daughter,  two-sevenths  to  the  mother,  and  four-sevenths  to 
the  son. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

General  Eaton,  commissioner  of  education,  has  collected  from  all  available 
sources  a  list  of  names  of  college  and  collegiate  institutes  in  the  U.  S.  The 
total  number  of  names  embraced  in  this  list  is  469,  of  which  306  appear  to  be 
the  names  of  colleges,  66  Roman  Catholic  schools,  68  colleges  for  females,  and 
29  institutes  or  high  schools  for  males.  This  office  has  also  prepared  a  chron- 
ological  table  of  the  Universities  of  Europe,  which  shows  that  the  first  uni- 
versity established  in  Europe  was  founded  in  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1119.  Other 
European  countries  founded  their  universities  at  the  following  times:  in 
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Imxe,  1190;  England,  1201;  Spain,  1222;  Portogal,  1201;  Austria,  1848;  Swit- 
20riand»  1868;  Germany,  1886;  Sootland,  1410;  Belgium,  1426;  Sweden,  1477; 
Denmaik,  1470;  Poland,  1670;  Holland,  1575;  Ireland,  1508;  Paraguay,  1686; 
Iilnland,  1640;  Russia,  1755;  Norway,  1711;  Greece,  1828.  The  number  of 
aniversities  founded  in  Europe  in  each  century  was  as  follows :  in  the  12th 
century,  2;  13th,  11;  14th,  15;  15th,  28;  16th,  19;  17th,  9;  18th,  18;  19th,  21. 
Gen.  Eaton  is  having  prepared  an  outline  system  of  education  in  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese  minister. 

Hard  on  the  Doctor.    Dr.  F was  the  president  of  a  Southern  college, 

who  professed  to  be  very  grammatical  in  the  use  of  his  language,  and,  there- 
fore, expected  his  pupils  to  be  likewise.  Playing  cards  was  strictly  forbidden 
on  the  school  premises ;  but,  as  is  always  the  case,  this  law  was  often  violated 
by  the  students  without  being  detected.  A  number  of  freshmen  collected 
together  in  the  room  of  one  of  their  number,  and  wer6  enjoying  a  good 
game  of  euchre,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  "  Who's  there  ?  "  one 
exclaimed.    "Me!"   was  the  laconic  reply.    "Who's  mef**     "Professor 

F ."    " if o  you  don't  1    Ha  ha  ha!   Professor  F wouldn't  say  *mc/' 

He'd  say.  It  f«  4,  sir!^"  The  old  professor  turned  his  back  and  went  off, 
knowing  that  they  had  him  there. 

Death  of  Eminent  AtUJiora  in  1870.  Among  the  writers  and  authors  who 
died  during  1870  were  Charles  Dickens,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Albert 
Barnes,  Julian  Yerplanck,  Anna  Cora  Howatt  Ritchie,  George  D.  Prentice, 
Nathaniel  Willis  (father  of  the  poet),  Charles  Sweetser,  and  Mark  Lemon, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Punch. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  lately  formed  at  Oxford,  a 
proposal  was  brought  forward  to  introduce  into  the  Uniyersity  the  Conti- 
nental pronunciation  of  Latin,  which  has  already  been  adopted  in  several  of 
onr  public  schools.  The  proposal,  which  was  supported  by  the  professor  of 
Latin  and  the  rector  of  Lincoln,  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  library  of  Congress  contains  now  167,668  bound  volumes,  besides  about 
30.000  pamphlets.  The  operation  of  the  new  copyright  law  has  increased 
the  library  during  the  past  year  to  an  unusually  large  number.  Upward  of 
3000  copyrights  have  been  recorded  in  the  Libraiian's  office  during  less  than 
six  months.  * 

Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  for  many  years  assistant  teacher  in  the  Westfield  Nor- 
mal School,  is  to  become  principal  of  the  R.  I.  Normal  School  at  Providence, 
which  commences  Sept.  6,  salary  $8000.  Mr.  Greenough  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  and  has  not  only  been  a  successful  teacher,  but  was  at  one  time 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  is  also  a  licensed  preacher. 

The  subject  of  female  education  seems  to  excite  the  interest  of  Italian 
ladies,  several  of  whom  have  devoted  their  time  to  giving  lectures  with  a 
Tiew  to  its  improvement  In  Milan,  a  course  of  scientific  and  literary  confer- 
ences has  been  inaugurated  by  Signora  Torriani,  at  which  ladies  have  deliv- 
ered addresses  on  matters  connected  with  female  education. 
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In  Berlin  there  is  a  ladies'  educational  association  named  tiie  Victoria  Ly- 
ceum. It  was  organized  by  a  Miss  Ajcher,  a  Scotch  woman.  It  is  under  ti» 
patronage  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  Many  young  married  ladies  at- 
tend the  winter  courses — even  many  elderly  ladies ;  and  a  good  many  foreign- 
ers— ^American  ladies  especially. 

A  Connecticut  man  ardently  wants  to  "  represent  the  michandick  and  h- 
boringe  men  in  the  slate  assemble  irrispectiv  of  poliytics,  relig  jion  or  eddica- 
shun."    Of  the  last  especially. 

Some  queer  answers  are  elicited  at  the  examination  of  goyemment  clerks 
at  Washington.  One  young  gentleman  being  asked,  "  What  is  the  plural  of 
it?"  replied,  "Its."  Another,  to  the  question,  "Where  do  the  northern  lakes 
empty  themselyes  ?  "  answered,  "  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexicp."  Yet  another,  to 
the  question,  ^  In  what  directiou  is  the  Xorth  Pole  from  London  ?  "  answered, 
"  North-west" 

No  general  system  of  conunon  schools  has  yet  been  established  in  Creorgia. 
A  law  was  passed  some  time  ago  providing  all  the  machinery  of  school  dis- 
tricts and  directors  necessary  for  setting  in  motion  a  comprehensive  system 
for  the  education  of  both  whites  and  negroes,  but,  by  a  strange  omission,  no 
adequate  provision  was  made  for  raising  money  to  support  the  schools. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Addresses  aitd  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion (including  The  National  Teachers'  Association,  American  Normal 
School  Association,  and  The  Central  Collie  Association.  240  pp.  doth. 
$1.25.    James  H.  Holmes,  publisher,  Washington,  D.  C,  1871. 

This  volume  which  we  have  just  received  from  the  publisher  is  the  first 
complete  publication  of  the  addresses,  proceedings,  and  discussions  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  It  comprises  addresses  upon  many  sub- 
jects of  living  interest  to  educators  and  discussions  thereon,  oocuiring 
through  the  seven  days  upon  which  the  convention  was  held,  between  some 
of  our  ablest  men  in  all  the  departments  of  the  educational  Held.  An  ex- 
tended review  of  the  book  is  not  intended  at  preseJIt,  but  a  few  of  the  articles 
should  receive  especial  attention. 

The  paper  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  John  Ea- 
ton, jr.,  upon  '^  The  Relation  of  the  National  €k>vemment  to  Public  Educa- 
tion," is  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  from  a  conservative 
stand-point,  of  what  the  national  government  may  and  what  it  may  not  do 
for  public  education.  The  paper  of  Hon.  Frederic  A.  Sawyer,  U.  States  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  upon  ''  Free  Common  Schools — ^what  they  can  do 
for  a  State,"  is  an  able  review  of  the  advantages  of  free  schools  to  a  commu- 
nity, and  showing  particularly  their  great  need  in  the  South.  The  prelimin- 
ary report  upon  an  *'  American  University,"  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
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tee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  so  well  known  as  U.  S. 
commissioner  to  the  Paris  Bzposition,  is  a  paper  of  interest  to  every  scholar. 
The  "Beport  on  a  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools/'  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Phelps;  that  upon  the  **  Means  of  Providing  the  Mass  of  Teachers  with  Pro- 
fessional Instruction,  by  Professor  S.  H.  White ;  and  that  of  Miss  Delia  A. 
Lathrop  upon  **  Object  Lessons, — ^their  Value  and  Place,''  are  full  of  sugges- 
tions of  special  value  to  educators.  Any  one  of  the  twenty  or  more  articles 
comprised  in  this  volume  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dlKussions,  which  are  of  even  greater  interest  than  the  papers  themselves. 

Elk&ients  of  Inxellbgtual  Scixncs.    By  Noah  Porter.    New-York:  Chas. 
Scribner  &  Co. 

'  The  author  of  this  work,  now  President  of  Yale  College,  published  a  few 
years  since  a  large  work  entitled  The  Human  Intellect  This  volume  is  sub- 
stantially an  abridgment  of  that  work,  and  is  a  masterly  treatment  of  that 
salject  It.will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  text- 
books in  this  department  of  instruction. 

The  Ladt's  Fbieitd,  for  October,  1871,  deserves  the  character  portrayed  by 
another  as  follows :  **  One  of  its  specialties  is  the  air  of  neatness,  and,  if  we 
may  so  describe  it,  dressiness  that  surrounds  it.  Nothing  about  it  is  either 
careless  or  slovenly.  Each  number  reminds  us  of  a  lady  coming  down  to  the 
morning  meal  in  a  tidy  wrapper,  with  snowy  collar  and  cufGs ;  cool  herself 
and  refreshing  to  others.  The  publishers,  in  this  respect,  have  struck  a  pop- 
ular vein,  and  at  the  same  time,  trusting  not  entirely  to  appearance,  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  literary  and  artistic  excellence."  Price,  $2.50  a  year,  or 
$3.00  for  that  and  the  Journal  of  Education. 

New  Ceksus  and  Pateitt  Laws.  We  are  indebted  to  Munn  A  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Scientific  American,  New- York,  for  this  neat  little  bound  volume 
of  120  pages.  It  contains  the  complete  Census  of  1870,  showing  the  Popula- 
tion by  Counties,  of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  with  their  Areas,  and  the 
Population  of  the  Principal  Cities.  Also,  the  new  Patent  Laws  in  fliU,  with 
Forms,  Official  Bules,'  Directions  how  to  obtain  Patents,  Copyrights,  Regula- 
tions for  Trade-Marks,  Assignments,  How  to  sell  Patents,  etc.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  valuable  information  relating  to  Water-Wheels,  Steam-Engines, 
and  other  mechanism,  with  many  useful  tables  and  recipes,  175  diagrams  of 
Kechanical  Movements,  etc.  We  advise  everybody  to  send  for  it.  Price  25 
cents.  A  more  valuable  compendium,  for  so  sAiall  a  price,  has  rarely  been 
published. 

The  "  National  Sukday  School  Teacher,"  Chicago,  for  October,  is  on 
oar  table,  filled  as  usual  with  excellent  matter  for  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents. This  magazine  has  kept  on  improving  from  its  first  apearance  till  now, 
near  the  close  of  its  sixth  volume.  Its  circulation  of  40,000;  and  the  400,000 
of  its  Lesson  Papers,  show  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  Sunday- 
school  workers.  The  publishers  ofi'er  to  ftimish  from  October  to  December, 
indosive,  for  30  cts.    Here  is  a  chance  for  schools  to  try  the  National  Series 
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of  Lessons.  The  *^  Sunday  School  Scholab,"  and  it  is  always  welcome  to 
our  table.  Those  who  have  not  read  *^Bob  Glaxton's  Own  Stoiy,''  har?  loBt 
a  rich  treat.  The  "  LtTTLB  Folks,"  that  gem  of  a  paper  for  the  infant  dass, 
for  one  cent  pet  copy  on  trial.    Address  A.  B.  d;  L.  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Appleton's  JouRNAii.  This  weekly  magazine,  or  paper  as  yon  maypleaee 
to  designate  it,  is  a  quarto  of  82  pp.  weekly,  made  up  of  veiy  entertaining 
matter,  with  a  large  portion  of  historical,  descriptive,  and  miscellaneous 
reading  of  a  high  order.  Its  recent  articles,  descriptive  of  our  own  country, 
in  the  west,  so  graphically  illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn,  are  very  valuable  papers, 
giving  one,  in  some  re8i>eot8,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country  than  an  or- 
dinary tour  would  do.  Its  miscellaneous  matter  is  exceedingly  rich  and  trill 
be  read  every  week.    Price,  $4.00  per  year,  or,  with  this  Journal,  $4.83. 

Boss  Thorpe's  Ambition.  This  is  the  title  of  a  very  charming  story, 
about  to  be  published  in  that  valuable  weekly  paper  The  Sunday  School  Times, 
of  Philadelphia.  Pastora,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  Parents,  and  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  will  find  The  TiiM^  a  good  helper, 
and  should  send  for  a  sample,  which  can  be  obtained  free  on  appl]cati(»2. 
The  publishers  have  also  issued  a  catalogue  of  Valuable  Appliances  for 
Sunday-schools,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  earnest  Sabbath-school  workers  who 
write  for  it.  Address  J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.,  608  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Fflb 

School  RBQinsirES.  Hessrs.  Hoyt,  Fogg  &  Breed,  of  this  city,  have  re- 
cently published  a  set  of  Graduated  Check  Rewards  for  the  government  of 
schools  and  exact  ranking  of  each  scholar,  which  are  worthy  of  the  special 
attention  of  teachers  of  primary,  gprammar,  and  district  schools.  They  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  cards  of  different  sizes,  designs,  and  colors,  which  indicate 
*^ Perfect,"  '^Imperfect,"  etc., etc.,  in  attendance,  deportment, neatness, stadi- 
ousness,  and  recitations.  They  are  printed  on  beautifully  tinted  Bristol  board 
and  put  up  in  boxes  containing  576  of  the  several  grades,  and  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  seventy*five  cents.  They  are  better  than  switches  and  cudgels  to 
govern  a  school,  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  give  them  a  trial. 

Now  'tis  Bedtime. 

"  Kl88  me,  mother!  God  will  keep  us  throagh  the  shadows  of  the  night. 
And  his  hand  shall  softly  lead  us  to  the  land  of  golden  light; 
Now  'tis  bedtime,  kiss  mp,  mother !    Kiss  me,  then  I'll  go  to  sleep, 
For  I've  asked  tiie  Lord  to  lore  ns,  and  our  poor  souls  now  to  keep." 

This  new  popular  song  has  been  published  only  a  short  time,  but  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  all  over  the  country.  It  has  a  beautiful  picture  title.  Gqnei 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  40  cts.,  by  White,  Smith  &  Perry,  800  Washington 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Habpeb  for  October  has  illustrated  articles  on  the  New  York  City  Post^ 
office;  the  Yale  College  Expedition  of  1870;  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow-Shoes; 
Postage  Stamps  and  their  Origin,  etc. 
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Among  the  noticeable  articles  in  the  Phbenolooical  Journal  for  this 
month  are  Gov.  Claflin,  of  Mass.,  with  portrait;  Street  Scenes  in  China;  the 
.  Yonthftilness  of  the  World,  etc. 

The  EcLBcnc  has  for  this  month  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Herschell  the  as- 
tronomer, with  capital  articles  on  Walter  Scott,  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man, 
and  many  other  subjects, 

ScBiBNER  for  October  closes  volume  second  with  an  excellent  table  of  con- 
tents, and  announces  an  enlargement  and  many  new  features  for  the  next 
volnme.    Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

Old  Ain>  Kew  for  October  contains  the  first  five  chapters  of  an  excellent 
serial  story  by  George  MaoDonald.  The  other  papers  are  fresh  and  racy  as 
luual. 

The  Ahebigan  Naturalist  for  September  is  a  royal  double  number,  con- 
taining the  addresses  and  papers  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  last  summer. 

I       Sgramblbs  Ahokg  the  Alps  is  continued  in  Lipfincott  for  this  month. 
j    There  are,  also,  articles  on  Wild  Ireland;  City  of  Monuments,  etc. 

;       Oliveb  Optic  for  October  is  sterling  reading  for  the  young  folks. 

Liitell's  Livmo  Aoe  presents  a  variety  of  substantial  reading  from  week 
to  week. 

The  Youth's  CoMPAinoN  is  a  weekly  visitor  which  we  delight  to  commend. 

The  following  books  have  been  received,  notices  of  which  have  been  una- 
voidably postponed  to  next  month:  From  Harper  4^  Brothers,  through 
Loring,  Short  &  Harmon,  Portland ;  The  West  Indies,  by  Charles  Eingsley ; 
Bolfe's  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  the  Tempest;  A  Daughter  of  Heth;  Anne 
Fomess ;  King  Arthur. 

From  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New-York :  Loomis'  Physiology. 

From  Hurd  &  Houghton :  The  Judge's  Pets ;  Little  Folk  Songs ;  The  Last 
Knight 

Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston :  Worcester's  Comprehensive  and  Primary  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Holt  &  Williams,  New-York:  Otto's  G^erman  Grammar,  and  Reader;  Whit- 
ney's German  Grammar  and  Header;  Otto's  French  Beader;  Otto's  Beginning 
German ;  German  and  English  Conversation ;  Keetel's  Oral  Method  with  Ger- 
man. 

Sldredge  <&;  Brother,  Philadelphia:  Wilson's  Algebra;  Olndy's  Trigonome- 
try; Bregy's  CompeBdium  of  French  Rules. 


•  TEACHERS    WANTING    SITrATIONS. 

LADIXS. 

No.  1.  EdQcated  at  Farmlngton  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  yean  in  an  Intermedlftte 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  paj  of  at  lesst  SU  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  snooessfU  experience  in  Pnbllc  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  sitaation  in  a  graded  school.    Wonld  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  8.  Gradaate  at  Farmlngton  Normal  School.  Deidres  situation  as  assistant  in  tn  Actd* 
emy  or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desirss  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  Latin,  HreA, 
and  Modem  Lancruages,  and  also  Drawipg.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giving  aaUsfio- 
tion.    Best  of  reftrences. 

OBKTLKMBSr. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modem  and  Ancient  Langusges,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Rss 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Pr^rs  West  or  South. 

No.  8.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Voosl  Music  and  Latin. 


CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Eduestioa 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  tn  parea* 
thesis  being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

9I0.90.     Web$ter's  TUustnUed  Unabridged  Dietionarv  (822.00). 
88.M*    JAttelVs  Living  Age  (S8. 00).    Mp^pincoW 8  Pronouncing  I>icti(maary  qf  the  World, 

hound  in  She^  (SIO.OO). 
$5.90.     Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  {85.00).   The  Nation  (85.00),  Everg 

Saturday  (85.00). 
%5.00.    Eclectic  Magazine  (86.00). 
$4.83.    The  Appletons'  Journal (84.00). 
S4.7S.    Atlantic  Monthly  (84.00), Harpers*  New  Monthly  (84.00),  Harpers*  Weddp  (84.00). 

Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  (4.00). 
94.50.    The  American  Naturalist  (84.00),  Old  and  Netp  (84.00). 
84*00.     Godey's  Lady's  Book  (83.00),    The  ScientiHe  American  (83.00),  or  Ne»  ToHe 

Independent  (83.00),  and  large  and  fine  portraits  cf  Grant  A  Colfax,  vkidt  art 

sold  at  the  stores  for  94.00. 
83.50.    Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly  (83.00),   DemortsVs  MomtUy 

Magazine  (83.00),  Ladies'  Friend  (S2.50),    The   Advance  (82.50),  or  The 

CTiristian  Union  (82.50)  edited  by  Henry  fTard  Beecher,  and  also  MorshalVs 

fine  engraving  qf  WoAMfngixm. 

t3«95*    Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (82.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
3.00.    Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  (82.00),  Riverside  Echo 
(81.50),   Portland  Transcript  (82.00).    HalVs  JoumcU  qf  Health  (82 JOO). 
•9.80.    ArOiur's  Home  Magazine  (82.00),Good  HeaUh(82.00),  or  Herald  of  Health  (82.00V 
99.50.    The  Manytfacturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (SIM), 
Demorest's  Young  America  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81.50). 
t9.40.    Arthur's  Children's  Hour  (81.50). 
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9.35.  The  Little  Corporal  (81.00) . 

,9.00«  Wood's  Household  Magazine  (81.00),  or  The  Little  Chitf. 

111.85.  The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 

91.80.  The  School  Festival  (.50). 

Vke  Besi  lVw«*'#  Ftsper,  tar  the  Friee,  its  ike  Cmnsirwl 

THE  TOniffG  PE:0PI«EI'S  HEI-PISRyi 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  16  three-column  pages,  fllMj 
with  Stories,  Sketches,  PoeUy,  Dialogues,  Music,  Priae  Questions.  Pnzsles.  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  ikwkij 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  Eight  years  established.  The  best  psiMf] 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  nlghly  commended.  OxLr  50  cxim  a  tiab.? 
I^Tbaohbrs  may  ectrn  handsome  premiums  by  canvassing  their  schools  for  the  Hblpeb.  Ssmpis 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  250  prbxiuxs,  sent  fbee  to  all  who  will  try  to  get  up  dubs. 

Address,  Z,  POPE  VOgJE,  PublUher,  noehland,  Maine, 

AiffnronnarcEiiiizuvT. 

Prof.  Hiram  Orcutt,  M.  A.^  of  Tilden  Ladies'  Seminary,  New 
Hampshire,  has  prepared  an  important  book,  entitled  ''Teachers' 
Manual.''  It  treats  of  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  the  Teach- 
er's qualification  and  work,  with  practical  suggestions  upon  every 
topic  that  will  be  likely  to  occupy'  his  attention ;  it  also  contains 
valuable  rules  and  explanations  for  the  divisibility  and  properties  of 
numbers,  by  Ephraim  Knight,  M.  A.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  value  to  every  educator.  It  will  be  issued  in  October,  in  one 
volume,  12mo ;  price  $1.00.   Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

TH0IP80N,  BI&ELOf  &  BROWN,  FnlilJslieni,  Bostn. 
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If  AiNB.— We  hear  that  onr  Konnal  Schools  are  having  very  saccessful  terms 
this  autumn.  We  rejoice  to  hear  it.  We  need  well-strained  teachers  to  take 
our  common  schools  in  hand  and  bring  them  up  higher. 

The  Eastern  School  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  has  a  new  class  of 
forty-three,  and  a  total  roll  of  one  hundred  and  six.  The  character  of  the 
new  class  in  intellectual  ability  and  earnestness  is  good.  In  physical  ability 
it  certainly  stands  high,  or  at  any  rate  the  tallest  man  does,  who  is  six  feet 
five  inches  in  his  boots !  During  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  present  term  the' 
number  of  vtsitors  was  one  hundred. 

The  Agricultural  College  at  Orono  has  formed  a  military  company. 

C.  H.  Morse,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1870,  has  been  elected  in- 
structor in  Greek  and  mathematics  in  that  institution.  The  freshman  class  is 
a  large  one. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

COMPENDrUM    OF    THE    GRAMMATICAL   RULES    OF   THE    FbENCH    LANOUAOE. 

Part  L    By  F.  A.  Bregy.    Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother. 
The  essential  principles  and  facts  of  the  French  language  are  here  very  in- 
geniously classified  and  condensed  for  thorough  drill  and  exei*cise  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language.    The  general  plan  and  execution  of  the  book  are 
good. 

Elemexts  of  Trigonometry,  Plain  and  Spherical.    By  Edward  Olney. 
New- York:  Sheldon  <&  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uniyersity  of 

Michigan.    He  has  made  the  present  yolume  very  concise,  a  feature  which 

will  be  relished  and  appreciated  by  those  teachers  who  have  used  some  of  the 

larger  works  on  the  same  subject.    His  method  of  treating  this  branch  of 

mathematics  is  clear  and  satisfactory.    The  book  seems  well  adapted  for  class 

nse. 

School  Management.    By  Alfred  Holbrook.    Lebanon,  Ohio:  Josiah  Hol- 
brook. 

Hr.  Holbrook  is  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and 

gives  us  in  this  yolume  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  students  of 

that  institution.    They  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  give  many  valuable 

suggestions.  The  author  has  some  peculiar  crotchets,  concerning  which  there 

will  of  course  be  a  variety  of  opinion.    But  we  like  the  plain,  stralght^forward 

maimer  in  which  he  states  his  views. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.    By  Alpheus  Crosby.    New  York : 
Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Prof.  Crosby's  grammar  has  been  one  of  the  most 
Goounon  manuals  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  student  and  teacher.  We  have 
before  us  a  revised  edition  of  that  manual,  in  which  many  additions  and  im- 
provements are  made.    Indeed,  the  revision  amounts  to  a  recast  of  the  whole 
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work.  The  treatment  of  anomalous  verbs  is  quite  Aill  and  convenient  Hie 
syntax  is  improved,  and  the  indexes  are  very  full.  Teachers  will  find  many 
new  features  in  this  edition  worthy  of  their  examination. 

Hymns  op  Pbayeb  and  Praise.    New-York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Designed  principally  for  family  and  social  worship,  this  volume  will  answer 
well  for  devotional  singing  in  school.  The  book  is  of  small  size,  andcontaina 
^  good  variety  of  hymns  accompanied  by  music. 

An  Element aby   Algebra.     By  Joseph  W.  Wilson.     Philadelphia:  El- 
dredge  &  Brother. 

As  professor  of  geometry  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  Hr. 

Wilson  has  had  experience  which  gives  a  practical  character  to  this  book.   It 

is  of  moderate  size,  clear,  accurate,  and  well  calculated  to  lead  the  papU  into 

a  good  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  mathematics. 

Pbogbessive  Exebcisbs  in  English  Composition.    By  R  G.  Parker.    Be- 
vised  and  enlarged  by  James  H.  Hamilton.    Boston :  Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co. 

Mr.  Parker  published,  several  years  since,  a  little  work  on  composition ' 

which  did  good  service  in  the  schools.    The  present  edition,  greatly  improved, 

will  be  found  a  good  manual  for  instniction  in  this  branch.    Pupils  need  in- 

struction  in  composition. 

Little  Folks'  Songs.    By  Alexina  B.  White.  New  York :  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton.   Cambridge :  Rivei*side  Press. 

This  elegant  little  quarto  volume,  in  its  contents,  illustsations,  tinted  paper, 

etx3.,  is  a  rich  feast  for  the  young  folks.    Place  it  before  them  and  see  how 

they  relish  it. 

A  Practical  Business  Abithmetic.    By  Lorenzo  Fairbanks.    New  York: 
University  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  designed  as  a  text-book  ;for  commercial  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools,  and  for  business  men  and  private  students.  The  work  is  quite  full 
and  gives  the  most  approved  methods  of  computation  in  the  several  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  those  processes  used  by  business  men  in"the  various  depart- 
ments of  practical  life.  Principles  are  well  illustrated,  and  the  examples  are 
such  as  are  constantly  met  with  in  actual  business. 

Demobest's  Monthly  for  November  presents  us  with  a  full  and  varied 
choice  of  winter  fashions.  The  present  issue  has  its  new  list  of  premiums 
for  1872.  $3.00  a  year.  Young  Amebica  for  November  greets  us  with  its 
usual  pleasant  pages  and  healthful  contents  for  the  minds  of  our  juvenile 
friends.  $1  per  year.  Liberal  terms  for  clubs  for  either  magazine.  New 
York. 

A  Chmsthas  in  the  West  Indies.    By  Charles  Eingsley.    New  York:  Ha^ 
per  <&  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  written  a  delightful  book;  dne  which  is  most  enjoyable  in 

vthe  reading,  and  which  furnishes  much  information  in  regard  to  the  places 

and  people  visited.     It  Is  second  only  to  an  actual  visit  to  the  tropical 

islands. 
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A  COMPREHENSrVE  DlCTIONABY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAlTQUAOE.      By  Joseph  E. 

Worcester.    A  Primaby  Dictionary  op  the  Enolish  Language.    By 
the  same.    Boston :  Bre^^rer  &  Tileston. 

Every  pupil  in  school,  above  the  lowest  primary  grade,  should  be  supplied 

with  an  English  dictionary.    These  standard  works,  now  newly  revised,  are 

weU  adapted  for  school  and  family  use.    The  illustrations  and  supplementary 

matter  are  valuable  and  usefbl  features. 

»  

Elxmbnts  of  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Human 
System.    By  J.  R.  Loomi^.    New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

A  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  treatise,  in  compact  and  attractive  form, 

presents  the  subject  in  a  manner  well  adapted  for  class  use  in  schools,  and 

for  the  use  of  the  private  student. 

First  Lessons  in  Physics.  For  use  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  common 
schools.    By  C.  L.  Hotze.    St  Louis :  Hendncks  <&  Chittenden. 

A  very  useful  little  treatise  to  guide  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction  in  the 

elements  of  science,  in  schools  where  such  branches  cannot  be  taken  up  more 

fuDy.  • 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871.  By  W.  P.  Fetridge. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Shoi;t  &  Harmon. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  thrilling  in  a  high  degree.  Mr.  Fetridge  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  he  gives  a  full  account  of*  the 
bombardment,  capture,  and  burning  of  the  city.  The  work  contains  an  excel- 
lent map  of  Paris  and  a  large  number  of  portraits  from  original  photographs 
of  the  leading  character^  in  the  great  tragedy. 

Second  Book  on  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  By 
Calvin  Cutter.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Portland:  Loring, 
Short  <&  Harmon. 

This  seems  to  us  the  best  book,  in  many  respects,  which  has  come  from  the 
pen  of  this  veteran  author.  The  uniflc  and  synthetic  reviews  are  excellent 
features,  and  the  whole  work  is  remarkably  clear  and  practical  throughout. 

The  Hour  of  Singing.  Bv  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Tilden.  Boston:  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.    Portland:  Hawes  &  Cragin. 

A  very  good  collection  of  music  for  schools  and  the  social  choir,  and  con- 
taining a  brief  course  of  elementary  instruction. 

The  Last  Knight.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Grun,  by  John  O.  Sar- 
gent   New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.    Cambridge :  Riverside  Press. 

Grun  is  the  literary  name  of  the  Austrian  Count  Von  Auersberg.    This 

work  comprises  a  series  of  ballads  of  the  time  of  Maximilian  I,  1450-1518. 

They  are  thrilling  and  deep-toned,  and  give  us  a  good  key  to  the  national 

spirit  and  character  of  those  stirring  times.  t 

Four,  and  w^at  They  Did.  Bjr  Helen  C.  Weeks.  New  York:  Hurd  & 
Houghton.    Cambridge :  Riverside  Press.    Portland :  Bailey  &  Noyes. 

Miss  Weeks  has  a  good  reputation  as  a  writer  of  stories,  and  those  in  the 

present  neat  volume  will  fUUy  meet  the  expectations  of  her  admirers.    They 

are  very  good  for  young  and  old. 
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KtNG  Arthur.    A  Poem;  by  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton.    New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  legendary  Arthnr  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  for  poetry  and  romance. 

A  revised  edition  of  this  poem  of  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the  century  is  here 

published  in  attractive  style.    Its  praises  are  in  the  mouths  of  its  readers. 

Begixnino  German.    By  Emil  Otto.    Edited  by  L.  Pylodet    New  York: 
Holt  &  WilUams. 

The  author  designs  this  book  for  beginnerSj  and  approaches  the  study 
accordingly.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements 'of  the  language  is 
regarded  as  necessary  before  entering  upon  a  full  course  of  grammar.  In- 
deed, this  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  introduction  to  the  author's  well- 
known  ^'  German  Conversation  Grammar/'  heretofore  noticed  in  these  pages. 
It  is  very  simple  in  plan,  and  practical  throughout 

The  Judge's  Pets.  Stories  of  a  family  and  its  dumb  friends.  By  E.  Johtt- 
son.    New  York :  Hurd  <fe  Houghton.    Cambridge :  Elverside  Press, 

These  stories  are  very  fascinating  and  healthy  in  tone,  and  will  be  found 

entertaining  reading ;  and  will  also  carry  with  them  a  good  lesson  for  the 

young  folks.    The  style  of  Uie  volume  is  exquisite. 

A  Progressive  Germa^^  Keaber.  With  Notes  and  a  Complete  Yocabulaiy. 
By  E.  P.  Evans.    New  York:  Holt  &  Williams. 

Eyans'  Otto's  German  Header  has  been  before  the  public  long  enough  to 
secure  a  favorable  reception,  and  to  entitle  it  to  a  high  rank  as  a  school  text- 
book. This  new  edition  commends  itself  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  stn- 
dents. 

Bocher's  Otto's  French  Reader.  By  Ferdinand  B6cher.  New  York: 
Holt  &  Williams. 

The  excellent  French  Grammar  of  Otto  is  here  furnished  with  a  companion 

book  that  will  receive  the  approval  of  all  teachers  of  French.    With  good 

selections,  notes  of  reference  to  the  grammar,  and  a  vocabulary,  it  becomes  a 

very  acceptable  reader  for  beginners  in  the  study. 

SHAKE«tPEARE's  CoMEDY  OF  THE  Tempest.  Edited,  with  uotcs,  by  Wm.  J. 
Rolfe.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. 

Mr.  Rolfe  has  done  good  service  in  expurgating,  and  furnishing  with  ex- 
planatory notes  and  index  this  favorite  play  of  the  great  bard  of  Avon.  It  is 
a  small,  neat  volume,  in  flexible  covers,  and  well  illustrated. 

Walton's  Manual  and  Key.  By  George  A.  and  Electa  N.  L.  Walton. 
Boston :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 

The  authors  of  a  well-known  series  of  arithmetics  have  prepared  a  manual  of 
Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  a  key  to  their  Illus- 
trative Practical  Arithmetic.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  material  for  dass 
practice  and  drill,  and  is  well  arranged  and  classified. 

Anne  Furness,  and  A  Daughter  of  EEeth,  constitute  Nos.  365  and  866 
of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels,  They  are  both  stories  of  good  tone, 
interesting  and  well  sustained. 
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Pbdcabt  Lxssons  in  Kumbebs. 

A5  El^EMENTABT  AbTTHMXTIC. 

A  Cosofox  School  Abitbmetic.     By  D.  B.  Hagan    Philadelphia:   Cow- 
perthwaite  <&  Co. 

These  books,  by  the  well-knowu  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 

Salem,  Mass.,  come  to  hand  just  as  the  present  number  of  the  Journal  goes 

to  press.    They  are  works  deseiTing  the  examination  of  all  teachers.    The 

definitions,  ftatement  of  principles,  illustrations,  and  rules  are  remarkably 

dear  and  concise,  the  arrangement  philosophical,  and  the  examples  well 

adapted  to  illustrate  principles,  and  to  give  the  pupil  mental  discipline.    Wo 

shall  give  them  further  examination  and  notice. 

Guide  to  Pbtcxch  Ck>3rvKBSATi0N.    By  Bellenger  &  Witcomb.    New  York: 
Holt  &  WUliams. 

The  conversational  method  of  teaching  French  is  here  presented  in  a  very 
happy  form,  and  carried  out  methodically.  As  a  phrase  book  it  is  well 
arranged,  and  has  appended  to  it  a  good  summary  of  French  grammar. 

New  Guide  to  German  Conversation.   3y  L.  Pylodet    New  York:  Holt 
&  Williams. 

This  work  is  quite  full  in  its  plan,  although  small  in  size,  and  gives  a  greater 

variety  of  material  than  is  usual  in  books  of  this  class.    Covering  so  wide  a 

range  of  subjects,  and  well  executed  in  its  details,  it  makes  a  very  valuable 

manual.    One  unique  feature  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  familiar  words,  similar 

in  sound  or  orthography  and  of  the  same  meaning  in  both  languages. 

Oral  Method  with  the  German.    By  J.  G.  Keetels.    New  York :  Holt  & 
Williams. 

Works  upon  oral  instruction  in  German  have  been  numerous  of  late,  and 

many  have  been  nearly  worthless.    This  book  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  many 

features  which  render  it  superior  to  many  with  which  we  have  met.  It  seems 

to  go  at  the  German  in  German  style.    The  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent,  and 

well  adapted  to  give  needed  assistance  to  the  learner. 

A  Compendious  German  Grammar.    By  Wm.  D.  Whitney. 

A  German  Reader,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  Wm.  D.  Whitney.    New  York : 
Holt  &  Williams. 

A  year  or  two  since  we  noticed  Prof.  Whitney's  German  Grammar,  which 

now  appears  in  a  revised  edition.    It  is  standard  authority,  and  one  of  the 

best  grammars  in  use.    The  Reader  has  a  large  and  varied  selection  from  the 

best  authors,  and  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  vocabulary  and  judicious 

notes. 

Potter  &  Hammond's  series  of  Writing  Books,  in  seven  numbers,  published 
by  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  well  spoken  of  by  experts  in  the 
art,  and  are  having  a  good  introduction  in  the  schools.  ^. 

Mr.  H.  Hitchlngs,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston, 
has  prepared  a  series  of  Spencerian  Drawing  Books,  numbers  1  and  2  of 
which  are  just  published  by  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Taylor,  New  York. 
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WILSON,  niNKLE  &  CO.'S  Illustrated  Catalooue  op  School  ajsh 
College  Text-books,  is  a  most  beautifully  executed  specimen  of  typogia- 
phy,  and  the  most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to  our  table.  It 
contains  thirty-six  pages  of  very  fine  illustrations,  taken  from  their  Eclectic 
Educational  Series.  This  enterprising  Western  firm  are  determined  to  com- 
pete with  the  publishing  houses  of  New- York,  and,  for  this  purpose,  have 
opened  a  branch  office  in  that  city  at  28  Bond  street.  Teachers,  and  others 
interested,  are  cordially  invited  to  call  upon,  or  correspond  wiuAhem,  either 
at  their  place  in  New-York  or  at  Cincinnati.  This  firm  are  putting  out  a 
series  of  steel  pens  which  we  have  tried  and  find  to  work  welL  The  Nos. 
now  ready  are  No.  100,  School  Pen,  very  elastic;  No.  200,  Commercial  Pen; 
No.  300,  Ladies  extra  fine  Pen.  Retail  price  per  gross,  $1.25.  Sample  card, 
10  cents. 

Pbtkrsox's  Magazine  for  1872.  The  publisher  says  he  gives  more  for  the 
money  than  any  in  the  world.  Great  and  costly  improvements  will  be  made 
in  1872,  when  it  will  contain  one  thousand  pages,  fourteen  splendid  steel 
plates,  twelve  colored  Berlin  patterns,  twelve  mammoth  colored  fiashions,  one 
thousand  wood-cuts,  twenty-four  pages  of  music.  All  this  will  be  given  for  only 
two  dollars  a  year.  Every  person  getting  up  a  club  of  five  at  $1.60  each,  or  ei^t 
at  $1.50  each,  will  be  entitled  to  an  extra  copy  of  the  Magazine  for  1872,  and 
also  to  a  copy  of  the  superb  parlor  mezzotint  (size  24  inches  by  18),  "FiTe 
Times  One  To-day,"  which,  at  a  store,  would  cost  four  dollars.  This  is  a 
beautiful  picture,  as  we  can  testify  from  personal  scrutiny.  Specimens  sent, 
gratis,  to  those  wishing  to  get  up  dubs.  Address  Charles  J.  Peterson,  PhiU- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book,  forty-one  years  old  and  better  than  ever,  still  stands 
unrivaled  as  the  cheapest  of  ladies'  mairazines,  taking  into  account  all  its 
features, — number  of  pages,  iUustrationSjand  talent.  The  old  familiar  wri- 
ters, whose  ability  is  unquestioned,  are  all  retained.  All  its  former  features 
will  be  retained,  and,  in  addition,  there  will  be  published,  monthly,  a  double 
page-engraving,  the  general  title  of  which  will  be  Mrs.  Lolipop's  Party.  We 
promise  these  sketches  (outUne  in  their  character)  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
the  kind  heretofore  published.  Three  dollars  a  year;  two  copies,  $5.00;  three 
copies,  $7.50;  four  copies,  $10.00;  five  copies,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person 
getting  up  the  club,  making  six  copies,  $14.00 ;  eight  copies,  and  an  extra  copy 
to  the  person  getting  up  the  club,  making  nine  copies,  $21.00;  Eleven  copies, 
and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  getting  up  the  club,  making  twelve  copies, 
$27.50.    Bemit  by  post-office  order,  to  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  G.  Owen,  Boston,  has  a  very  neat  and  cheap  map  of  the  solar  system 
which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 

O.  D.  Case  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  published  a  new  and  improved  Key 
and  Questions  to  Camp's  Outline  Maps.    For  sale  by  Atwell  &  Co.,  Portland. 

Old*  AKD  New  for  November  has  several  sterling  papers. 
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The  Lady's  Fjeubnd  for  November  is  at  hand,  irith  a  bright  and  cheerfa} 
illaminated  cover  in  blue ;  a  very  appropriate  piece  of  work.  Its  contents 
are  as  choice  as  ever.  A  steel  plate,  '*Is  it  Raining?"  represents  a  lady  step- 
ping out  upon  a  picturesque  balcony,  among  trees  and  flowers.  Colored 
&shion  patterns  furnished  upon  application.  Rich  and  varied  story  matter, 
much  of  it  illustrated.  $2.00.  Four  copies,  16.00.  Eight  copies  (and  one 
gratis),  $12.00.    Deacon  A  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Columbia's  School.  Francis  B.  Felt  &  Co.,  New  Tork,  have  pub- 
lished a  spicy  little  pamphlet  bearing  the  above  title.  It  contains  seventy- 
two  illustrations  by  Thomas  Nast,  who,  by  his  celebrated  cartoons  of  the 
Sing,  lately  published  in  Harper's  Weekly,  has  added  vastly  to  his  reputation 
as  a  satirist.  The  reading-matter  of  this  pamphlet  is  almost  as  amusing  as 
the  pictures  themselves.    Loring,  Short  &  Harmon  have  it. 

Arthub's  Lady's  Homb  Magazine  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  monthlies 
The  November  number  is  a  good  one.  New  features  are  announced  for  next 
year. 

Appleton's  Joubnal  is  improving,  notwithstanding  its  former  high  char- 
acter. Its  illustrations  are  more  numerous,  and  its  historical  department  en- 
larged and  full  of  interest 

The  Patent-right  Gazette,  New  York,  is  published  by  the  Inventor's 
Exhibition  and  Patent-right  Association,  and  has  attained  an  age  of  six  months, 
and  its  10  pages  are  well  filled  with  illustrations  of  skillful  brain-work. 
$1.00  per  year. 

Feaxk  Leslie's  Illustbated  Newspapeb  is  brimful  of  Chicago  illustra- 
tions, besides  a  large  panoramic  view  some  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  of  the 
rnins,  pointing  out  the  prominent  buildings  and  localities. 

The  Educational  Yeab  Book,  advertised  in  tliis  number,  is  something 
every  teacher  should  have. 

The  Phbenolooical  Joubnal  for  this  month  has  a  portrait  and  sketch  of 
Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College. 

A  good  portrait  of  Beethoven  and  an  interesting  pai)er  on  Shakespeare  and 
his  Times  are  found  in  the  Eclectic  for  November. 

E.  Steiger,  New  York,  sends  us  three  addresses  by  Magnus  Gross,  on  The 
Stady  of  the  German  Language,  The  Value  of  Popular  Education,  and  The 
Study  of  Languages. 

A3IEBICAN  Homes  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  dollar  monthly,  published  by 
Chas.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  51  Water  St.,  Boston. 


My  hair  was  falling  off,  I  used  two  bottles  of  Natube's  Haib  Kestobativb 
and  it  checked  it  at  once.  It  is  clean,  safe,  and  efficient.  If  your  druggist 
has  not  got  it,  send  direct  to  Pboctob  Bbos.,  Gloucester,  Mass.  See  adver- 
tisement 
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Teachers  wanting  sitnations,  and  those  in  want  of  teachers,  can  hare  notices  like  those  be 
low  pabllshed  three  months  or  oiore,/rM,  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  commlttM, 
stating  definitely  their  wants,  &c.,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  incloslag  a  stamp. 

A.  £.  Crasb,  Chairman,  Portland;  C.  C.  BoirvDS,  Fannington;  J.  S.  Babbxll,  Lewistoi; 
W.  H.  Lambsbt,  Angnsta;  G.  T.  Flstchbb,  Castlne. 

TEACnSRS    WAHTTIIVO    SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  years  In  an  Intennedlate 
School.    Best  of  references.    Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  ill  psr 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  sacoesuftal  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West  D^ 
sires  a  situation  in  a  mded  school.    Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  8.  Graduate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  fn  an  Aesd- 
emy  or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  t 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  LAtin,  Greek, 
and  Modern  languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unless  giving  satisfiw> 
tiott.    Best  of  references. 

OBlTTLXlCBir. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modem  and  Ancient  Lianguages.  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Hu 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  8.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  u 
opportunity  to  teach  Vccal  Music  and  Laan. 


CLUBBINQ  WITH   MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  EduettloB 
one  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  figures  in  pares* 
thesis  being  tlie  regular  price  of  each : 

9IO.ftO.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  DIeiionary  (822.00). 
98.50.    LitteWs  Living  Age  (S8. 00).    I4ppino<)tVs  Pronouncing  DictUmary  <^ the  Wcrld, 

bound  in  Sheep  UIO.OO). 
$5.JI0.    Webster's  NatimuU  Pictorial  Dictionary  {85.00),  The  Nation  {85.00),  Everf 

Saturday  {86.00). 
13. OO.    Eclectic  Magazine  {$5.00). 
14.83.    The  Appletons*  Journal {84. 00). 

i4.73.    Atlantic  .Monthly  {84.00),Harpers*  New  Monthly  {84.00),  Harpers*  WeeUy  {84J08). 
Ladies*  Bazaar  (4.00)^  or  Prank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  {4.00). 

$4.50«  The  American  Naturalist  {84.00),  Old  and  New  (84.00). 
4.00.  Godey's  Lady's  Book  (83.00),  The  Scientific  American  {83.00),  or  New  Tcfi 
Independent  {83.00),  and  large  and  Jliie  portraits  qf  Grant  A  Co\fax,  which  art 
sold  at  the  stores  for  ^jOO, 
83.50.  Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly  {83.00),  Demcrest's  MotUUji 
Magazine  (83.00),  Ladies'  friend  (82.50),  The  Advamee  (82.50),  or  Tkt 
Christian  Union  (82.50)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  and  also  Marshall't 
fine  engraving  qf^  Washington. 

t3.9«(.    Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (82.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
3.00.    Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson' $  Ladies'  Magazine  (82.00),  lUverside  Seh 
(81.50).   Portland  Transcript  (82.00).    Hall's  Journal  qf  Health  (82 M). 
99.90.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  ( 82.00),  Good  Health  { 82.00),  or  Herald  of  Health  182M). 
9*J.50.    The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  SabbcUh  School  Teacher  (81.56), 
Demorest's  Young  America  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81,60). 
^9.40.    Arthur's  Children's  Hour  (81.50). 
i"^ .'J.l.    The  Little  Corporal  ( 81 .00) . 

|!i.OO.    Wood's  Household  Magazine  (81.00),  or  The  Utile  Ch^f. 
St.N5.    The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 
91.80.    The  School  Festival  (.50). 
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^  CO-OPEllATION  OF  PARENTS. 

Evert  te^Uner,  aiming  to  succeed,  needs  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  Whatever  his  education  or  ability, 
unless  he  gain  the  confidence  and  approval  of  parents  and  conse- 
qaently  their  readiness  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  work,  his  efforts^ 
though  untiring,  can  meet  with  but  partial  success  at  best,  and  will 
most  likely  result  in  failure.  With  no  great  attainments,  however, 
and  but  moderate  ability  in  imparting  instruction,  if  he  have  the 
gift  of  interesting  his  patrons  and  securing  their  favor,  he  will  no 
doubt  be  pronounced  a  successful  teacher.  If,  then,  parental  codpera- 
tion  is  so  important  an  element  of  success,  the  question  how  it  may 
^  be  secured  is  an  interesting  one. 

In  looking  back  over  a  school  work  of  many  years,  in  calling  to 
mind  the  instructions  of  the  schools  and  the  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  of  teachers'  associations  and  institutes,  very  little  can 
be  recalled  bearing  directly  upon  this  most  desirable  means  of  success. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  little  can  be  said  to  the  point,  and  it  has  to  be  left 
largely  to  the  tact  of  the  teacher  to  devise  and  use  such  plans  as  his 
own  wisdom  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  may  suggest. 
At  any  rate  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  impress  upon  every  young 
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teacher  at  least  the  necessity  of  leaving  no  proper  means  untried 
until  he  feels  snre  that  he  has  the  approval  of  his  people,  or  better  still, 
their  active  cooperation.  Should  every  teacher  fully  realize  this 
necessity ;  should  every  one  see  that  his  success  in  teaching,  especial- 
ly in  the  public  school,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  parental 
cooperation^  one  point  will  be  secured, — all  will  tax  their  ingenuity 
in  the  endeavor  to  gain  it,  and  with  well-directed  effort  by  all,  more 
will  gain  the  prize  of  success  than  now  do.  With  the  earnest  invoca- 
tion to  young  teachers  not  to  put  off  a  single  day  the  use  of  sami 
means  to  attract  the  attention  of  paretts  to  their  work,  we  will  suggest 
a  few  ways  in  which  the  desired  result  can  be  secured. 

1.  The  way  most  commonly  suggested  is  the  visitation  of  parents 
and  the  securing  of  visits  in  school  from  parents.  There  is  often  a 
reluctance  on  the  pait  of  teachers  to  make  use  of  this  means.  Thej 
think  it  the  pastor's  duty  to  call  upon  and  become  acquainted  with 
his  people,  and  they  would  hardly  think  he  could  secure  their  highest 
good  or  promote  his  own  best  influence  without  it ;  but  if  parents  wi^ 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  teacher  of  their  children,  the  one  who 
stands  in  his  own  place  to  them  during  most  of  their  waking  hours, 
they  must  call  upon  him,  not  he  upon  them.  We  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  correctness  of  this  position  as  a  theory,  but  look  at  it  in 
the  light  of  its  practical  results.  Does  it  secure  the  desired  visita- 
tion. Experience  shows  us  it  does  not,  and  parental  cooperation  k 
not  gained.  It  is  the  teacher  that  needs  the  oodperation  of  parents 
in  kia  work,  not  they  his  in  theirs.  He  is  employed  and  paid 
to  teach  their  (Children,  and  as  a  faithfol  Woii:man  he  should  use  all 
available  and  proper  means  to  increase  his  own  usefulness  and  their 
improvement.  If,  then,  he  is  convinced  that  the  visitation  of  pa- 
rents is  one  of  these  means,  he  should  shrink  from  it  no  longer.    It 

would  be  well  for  him  to  remember,  that  in  those  boasted  Prussian 

• 

schools, — the  type  of  all  that  is  excellent  as  an  educating  power, — the 
teacher  supplements  the  pastor.  He  there,  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor,  makes  the  parochial  visits^  performs  the  burial,  and  often  the 
church  service,  and  generally  leads  the  singing  in  church.  The  effi- 
ciency of  those  Prussian  teachers  may  thus  in  part  be  accounted  for. 
It  will  be  well  also  to  remember  that  parents  have  long  days  of  toiji 
and  the  teacher  can  hardly  expect  them  to  devote  their  evenings,  the 
only  time  left  them  to  be  with  their  families,  to  finding  him  out, 
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willing  as  they  might  be  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  Some  parents 
will  feel  the  importauoe  of  his  work  sufficiently  to  do  so,  but  it  would 
be  more  convenient  and  please  all  better,  for  him  to  do  this  work. 
By  visiting  them  he  may  often  secure  their  visitation  of  the  school- 
room, and.  thus  a  double  object  be  secured.  Parents  will  much  more 
likely  be  interested  in  and  cooperate  with  one  whom  *they  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  and  have  entertained  at  their  own  firesides  and 
tables,  than  with  one  who  avoids  them  and  is  an  utter  stranger 

We  will  only  remark  in  passing,  that  the  time  of  visitation  is  im- 
portant. The  earliest  propei  occasion  is  the  best  Should,  then,  any 
difficulty  arise,  the  teacher  will  feel  at  liberty  to  accompany  the  child 
home,  or  precede  him,  with  the  proper  explanation,  before  the  parent 
has  become  prejudiced  by  the  one-sided,  parti-colored  account  of 
the  grieved  and  perhaps  angered  child.  Many  a  school  difficulty 
has  thus  been  avoided.  Times  of  rejoicing  and  times  of  sorrow  even> 
are  often  favorable  occasions  to  visit  parents,  especially  if  he  feels  swr^ 
that  in  the  one  case  he  can  add  to  their  joy,  and  in  the  other  truly 
sympathize  with  their  sorrow.  He  will  thus  win  a  place  in  their 
regards,  from  which  he  can  never  be  displaced* 

2.  The  teacher  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  children  under 
his  charge.  If  he  does  not  feel  it  and  cannot  cultivate  it,  then  he 
has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  the  sooner  he  enters  upon  some  other 
the  better  it  will  be  for  himself  and  for  his  pupils  surely.  It  will 
not  avail  to  long  for  some  other  school, — some  other  position. 
Children  and  schools  are  the  same  everywhere.  The  difference 
is  in  teachers  and  in  outward  circumstances.  A  good  teacher 
interested  in  children  and  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  will  make  a  good 
school  anywhere, — it  is  only  a  bungler  who  complains  of  his  tools. 

It  would  do,  perhaps,  to  work  without  a  feeling  of  deep  interest 
upon  the  ground  on  which  we  tread,  or  the  trees  that  grow  about 
us,  or  the  machinery  that  answers  without  thought  or  question 
to  our  touch,  though  even  then  our  work  would  be  apt  to  be  a  failure, 
•i^bat  to  venture  to  mold  the  deathless  mind,  to  quicken  the  spirit, 
to  form  the  intellect  without  an  interest  in  our  work,  would  be  pre- 
sumption indeed.  Watch  the  surgeon  as  with  breathless  care  and  the 
intensest  interest  he  passes  his  knife  among  the  arteries  and  muscles 
of  the  fractnred  limb,-^hall  we  with  less  prudence  leave  our  mis- 
shapen scars  upon  the  soul?    Interest  begets  interest.    The  child  in- 
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• 
stinctively  clings  to  the  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  is  ws 

certainly  repelled  by  one  who  feels  no  interest.    In  visiting  several 

schools  a  qaick  perception  will  readily  detect  where  there  is  trae 

sympathy  and  where  only  make-believe.    This  sympathy  reaches  home, 

and  when  the  teacher  is  filled  with  enthasiastic  love  for  his  work  and 

tender  regard  for  their  children,  parents  soon  find  it  out,  and  are 

ready  to  codperate  with  him. 

3.  School  exercises  may  often  be  nicely  contrived  to  reach  the 
home  fireside,  and  engage  the  attention  and  secure  the  codperation  of 
parents.  The  lesson  in  arithmetic  may  give  rise  to  many  practic2)| 
questions  that  will  secure  this  result.  The  manner  of  measuring  wood, 
the  difierent  kinds,  the  distinction  between  hard  and  soft,  the  varieties 
and  price  of  each, — all  such  questions  may  be  raised  and  held  in  sus- 
pense for  the  children  to  learn  at  home,  and  their  fathers  will  have  to 
cooperate,  especially  if  enthusiasm  has  beeii  infused  into  the  work 
Geography,  too,  furnishes  many  topics  in  the  hands  of  a  live  teacher 
that  will  secure  home  cooperation.  In  teaching  of  a  particular  State 
some  historical  question  can  be  raised  that  parents  would  be  cMe  sod 
interested  to  answer.  In  the  study  of  Tennessee,  for  instance,  the 
children  may  be  asked  to  ascertain  what  noted,  noble,  and  patriotic 
president  it  has  ftirnished,  sometimes  called  "Old  Hickory," — iht 
teacher  saying,  of  coui*se,  everything  that  occurs  in  his  praise. 
This  will  secure  not  only  parental  but  ^ranc^-parental  interest.  Every 
old  Jackson  democrat — and  who  wasn't  one — will  not  only  cooperate, 
but  be  loud  in  his  praise,  and  rightly  too,  for  these  questions  ia 
arithmetic  and  geography  are  vastly  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  in- 
teresting, than  the  "eternal  ciphering"  we" often  meet  with,  or  the 
learning  all  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  or  the  rivers  in  Hindostan. 
Drawings  and  wilting  may  often  be  sent  home  to  excite  an  interest 
These  are  visible  objects  and  always  attract  attention.  The  only 
caution  that  needs  to  be  suggested  is  never  to  send  home  anything  that 
will  perplex  or  in  any  way  oflTend  or  be  uninteresting  to  parents,— 
nothing  of  an  offensive  sectarian  or  political  character, — ^no  question 
that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  solve. 

We  have,  however,  only  space,  and  need  only  to  hint  to  our  most 
inexperienced  teachers  even,  some  of  the  ways  that  may  be  used  to  se- 
cure parental  cooperation.  Teachers  must  not  forget  that  a  parent  al- 
ways has  a  deep  interest  in  his  own  children,  deeper  far  than  they  or 
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any  one  else  possibly  can  have,  though '^  he  may  sometimes  have  a 
strange  way  of  showing  it,"  and  if  they  make  it  appear  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  they  are  striving  for  the  good  of  the  child,  the  parent's  heart 
will  be  gained  at  once.  A  teacher  who,  realizing  its  necessity,  is  striv- 
ing to  gain  the  cooperation  of  parents,  need  not  long  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  result.  His  school  is  the  touch-stone  that  will  reveal  it.  If  the 
scholars  are  all  full  of  interest,  and  come  from  home  freighted  with 
information  on  the  topics  suggested,  and  not  only  ready  but  anxious 
for  others,  full  of  ambition  and  good  feeling,  then  he  may  be  sure  his 
effort  is  a  success.  theta. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Pbofessob  Huxley,  regarded  by  many  as  having  small  reverence 
for  biblical  things^  advocates  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book 
in  schools,  in  the  following  warm  language : 

I  have  always  been  strongly  in  favor  of  secular  education,  in  the 
sense  of  education  without  theology ;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  been 
no  less  seriously  perplexed  to  know  by  what  practical  measures  the 
religious  feeling,  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  conduct,  was  to  be 
kept  up,  in  the  present  utterly  chaotic  state  of  opinion  on  these 
matters,  without  the  use  of  the  Bible.  The  pagan  moralists  lack  life 
and  color,  and  even  the  noble  stoic,  Marcus  Antonius,  is  too  high  and 
refined  for  an  ordinary  child.  Take  the  Bible  as  a  whole ;  make  the 
severest  deductions  which  fair  criticism  can  dictate  for  shortcomin|^ 
and  positive  errors;  eliminate,  as  a  sensible  lay  teacher  would  do,  ij 
left  to  hii^iseli^  all  that  it  is  npt  desirable  for  children  to  occupy  them- 
selves with — ^and  there  still  remains  in  this  old  literature  a  vast 
residuum  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur. 

And  then  consider  the  great  historical  fact  that,  for  three  centuries, 
this  book  has  been  woven  into  the  life  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  English  history;  that  it  has  beciome  the  national  epi')  of  Britain, 
and  is  familiar  to  noble  and  simple,  from  John-o'-6roat's  House  to 
Land's  End,  as  Dante  and  Tasso  were  once  to  the  Italians ;  that  it  is 
written  in  the  noblest  and  purest  English,  and  abounds  in  exquisite 
beauties  of  mere  literaiy  form ;  and,  finally,  that  it  forbids  the  veriest 
hind  who  never  left  his  village,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
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Other  conntries  and  other  civilizations,  and  of  a  great  past,  stretching 
baek  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world.  By  the 
study  of  what  other  book  could  children  be  so  much  humanized  and 
made  to  feel  that  each  figure  in  that  vast  historical  proeessioD  filk, 
like  themselr^s,  but  a  momentary  space  in  the  interral  between  two 
eternities ;  and  earns  the  blessing  or  the  curses  of  all  time,  accordiog 
to  its  effort  to  do  good  and  hate  evil,  even  as  they  also  are  earning 
theu'  payment  for  their  work  ? 


SCHOOL  PAPERS,  No.  7. 

SCHOLABS  : 

Ye  who  climb  the  mount  of  science. 

And  are  weary  toiling  up  its  steep; 
Who  with  youthful  fond  reliance, 

Ever  unceasing  vigils  keep, — 
Faint  not  at  the*rngged  distance, 

Look  hot  behind  you  lest  you  fall. 
Depend  on  your  awn  assistance, 

While  you  scale  the  towering  wall. 

Close  within  your  bosom  folding, 

Purity  and  love  unstained; 
Ever  be  the  right  upholding,—' 

Thankful  for  each  victory  gained. 
Pressing  on  with  all  your  powers, 

Gaining  sure,  slowly  though  it  be, 
Best  not  in  Ease's  enchanting  bowers. 

They  will  a  prison  prove  to  thee. 

Usefulness  be  thy  guiding  star. 

Shining  forward^o'er  all  thy  way ; 
It  will  lead  thee  truly  from  afar. 

Will  herald  forth  a  brighter  day. 
Temperance,  with  robes  of  whiteness, — 

Fit  drapery  for  a  noble  soul, — 
E'er  shield  thee  with  her  brightness, 

Protect  thee  till  you  reach  life's  goal. 
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Cling  to  principles  unsullied, — 

Principles  of  true  steriing  worth ; 
They  will  live  e'er  when  thou  art  dead, — 

Oh  I  of  them  truly  have  no  dearth. 
Ti-ead  the  life-path  straight  and  true, 

Turning  ne'er  to  left  or  right; 
^Uow  after  the  noble  few, 

Who  shed  upon  the  world  their  light. 

"A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  diosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  fiivor 
rather  than  silver,  and  gokL" 

"  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not;  also  wisdom,  instruction,  and  understand- 
ing." 

*^  Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his  work  be  pure,  and 
whether  it  be  right**— Prorcrft*. 

"  The  duties  of  pupils,"  says  one,  *' consists  in  docility,  obedience, 
respect  for  teachers,  and  a  desire  to  excel  in  ajl  right  undeitaking." 
How  often  is  the  heart  made  glad  by  such  a  combination  of  desirable 
qualities  in  pupils  ?  Not  so  often  as  would  be  desirable.  There  are 
a  few  other  ideas  which  I  wish  here  to  present,  while  upon  this  topic. 

The  educating  period  with  our  pupils  in  the  rural  towns  is  dhort. 
Not  many  can  or  should  attend  school  regularly  till  six  years  of  age. 
Most  of  our  scholars  now  leave  the  schools  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
or  thereabouts.  The  average  age  for  leaving  school  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  is  at  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  statistics.  Six  from 
eighteen  leaves  twelve.  Deduct  the  time  when  schools  are  not  keep- 
ing, or  two-thirds  of  the  time,  which  would  be  eight  years,  from  the 
twelve,  and  it  leaves  four  years.  Four  years  with  its  lost  days,  the 
scholar's  liability  to  loss  of  time  by  sickness  and  other  things  that 
cause  loss  of  school  privileges,  and  we  reduce  the  actual  schooling  to 
less  than  three  years  conseoutive  time.  This,  scattered  piecemeal 
through  the  twelve  years,  represents  the  opportunity  for  education 
that  our  country  pupils  now  enjoy.  How  important  that  every  mo- 
ment be  wisely  employed,  and  that  we  all  use  our  best  endeavors  to 
make  the  schools  of  the  highest  practical  usefulness.  Does  it  not  be- 
fit us  to  be  faithful,  industrious,  and  diligent  ? 

Parents,  are  you  awake  to  these  facts,  as  they  present  themselves 
before  you  ?  Are  you  doing  all  yon  can  to  secure  the  greatest  feturn 
from  this  short  educating  period  vouchsafed  to  your  children  ? 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  scholara  of  the  common  schools  attend  no 
other.  Some  few  still  go  on  to  the  high  schools  and  still  further  up 
the  scale,  hut  the  great  mass  begin  and  end  tlieir  school  life  here  in 
our  town  schools.  Here  their  opportunities  begin  and  end.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  "  our  public  schools  are  the  people's  colleges." 
The  importance  of  rightly  improving  these  should  be  impressed  upon 
every  pupil  early  in  his  school  life.  We  must  makAthe  most  and 
best  of  what  we  have. 

There  are  annually  attending  our  winter  schools  quite  a  number  of 
the  larger  grade  of  pupils,  that  will  perhaps  leave  school  privileges  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  or  will  attend  but  one  term  moce.  These  going 
out  into  the  busy  scenes  of  life  and  the  world's  ways,  to  combat  for 
livelihood,  wealth,  or  station,  should,  in  these  last  days  of  their  school 
life,  have  a  little  different  training  from  those  who  expect  still  to  con- 
tinue in  school. 

These  scholars,  more  particularly,  should  receive  a  greater  amount 
of  attention  from  the  teacher,  relatively,  than  the  smaller  scholars 
that  have  less  number  of  studies,  *and  also  the  benefit  of  the  summer 
schools.  They  should  give  their  attention  to  those  branches  of  study 
and  parts  of  branches  that  are  used  in  practical  application  of  every- 
day affairs ;  to  the  keeping  of  accounts,  writing  notes,  receipts,  bills, 
and  various  papers  used  in  business;  to  the  science  of  common 
things ;  lastly,  but  not  least,  to  physiology,  wherein  man  learns  to 
"  know  himself."  j.  w.  la^jo. 


John  Billings  says :  ^  There  is  one  man  in  this  basement  world  that 
I  always  look  upon  with  mixed  feelings  of  pity  and  respect,  to  whom 
I  always  take  off  my  hat  and  remain  uncovered  until  he  gets  safely 
by ;  and  that  is  the  district'schoolmaster.  When  I  meet  him  I  look 
upon  him  as  a  martyr  just  returned  from  the  stake,  or  on  his  way 
there  to  be  cooked.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  patienoe  of  ancient 
Job.  Job  had  pretty  plenty  of  boils  all  over  him,  no  doubt,  but  they 
were  all  of  one  breed.  Every  young  one  in  a  district  school  is  a  boil 
of  a  different  breed,  and  each  young  one  needs  a  different  kind  of  a 
poultice  to  get  a  good  head  on  him." 


Leaniing  is  better  than  silver  or  gold. 
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PKUSSIAN  SCHOOLS. 

[For  the  Maiiie  Jonrnal  of  Kdueatioii.] 

The  German^  are  delibemte  in  most  things,  but  above  all  in  the 
instruction  of  their  children,  for  the  benefit  of  whose  education  they 
have  created  the  best  of  facilities,  combining  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness of  study,  together  with  inexpensiveness  of  cost.  Most  of 
the  children  go,  at  the  age  of  four,  to  the  so-called  "  Kindergarten," 
where  they  arc  simply  taught  to  behave  and  take  interest  in  a  variety 
of  plays,  all  of  which  are  selected  with  a  view  to  impart  some  know- 
ledge. 

A  child  is  seldom  taught  systematically  until  he  is  six  or  seven 
years  old,  when  he  is  placed  in  one  of  the  primary  schools,  which  are 
scattered  in  abundance  all  over  the  country,  and  there  he  is  kept  until 
he  has  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  received  into  the  gymnasium 
(lycium)  or  real  school,  and  these  differ  from  each  other  but  little ; 
else  he  may  continue  in  the  first-named  primary  school  and  receive 
a  fair  education  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  his- 
tory, and  even  learn  the  rudiments .  of  various  higher  branches  of 
study,  with  the  exception  of  foreign  languages,  which  are  not  taught 
in  this  school  at  all. 

At  seven,  law  requires  every  healthy  child  to  enter  the  primary 
school  of  its  district,  or  any  other  the  parents  may  choose ;  and  they 
have  to  inform  the  principal  teacher  or  superintendent  to  that  effect, 
or  if  his  health  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  his  attending  school,  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  doctor  will  sufiice ;  but  should  they  desire  to  keep  him  for  any 
length  of  time  out  of  school,  they  have  to  procure  a  special  permis- 
sion of  the  superintendent,  and  if  kept  out  longer  than  a  year,  it  must 
be  made  up  .by  continuing  a  year  longer  than  the  rest  in  school,  which 
would  be  until  fifteen  instead  of  fourteen;  after  which  time  it  is  a 
matter  of  choice  to  continue  in  study.  Until  that  age  parents  are 
under  obligation  to  send  their  children  regularly,  if  possible,  every 
day,  or  suffer  the  consequences,  which  will  be  a  fine  according  to  the 
offense.  The  school  hours  are  from  eight  until  twelve,  and  two  to 
four,  with  the  exception  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  which 
are  free.  There  are  about  thirty-eight  or  forty  school  weeks  in  the 
year,  the  rest  being  divided  into  various  vacations.  Between  every 
hour  there  is  an:  inteimission  of  five  minutes,  and  at  ten  o'clock  of 
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fifteen  minutes, — ^time  sufficient  to  change* books  and  teachers.  The 
following  is  substantially  the  order  of  exercises  of  these  elementary 
schools. : 


8-9. 

9-10. 

10-11. 

11-12. 

2-8. 

»-4. 

Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 

Religion 
History, 
Arith. 

Arith. 
Gram. 
Physiol 

Geogr. 
Geom* 
Beading. 

Singing. 

Becit 

Gram. 

Beading. 
Botany. 

Writing. 
Drawing 

The  rest  of  the  week  is  a  repetition  of  this.  The  higher  schools  vary, 
in  commencing  at  seven  o^clock  instead  of  eight. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  in  the  country  have  to  be  competent, 
also,  to  teach  the  choir  in  church,  and  to  officiate  on  funeral  and  other 
similar  occasions ;  expound  the  Scriptures  on  Sundays  in  the  absence 
of  the  pastor,  and  lead  almost  all  meetings ;  keep  a  true  record  of  all 
children  bom,  and  every  person  that  dies  in  their  respective  com- 
munities,— for  all  of  which  they  receive  a  compensation  of  about  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  thalers,  or  its  equivalent  in  fanners'  products 
(a  thaler  being,  at  the  present  rate  of  gold,  sevjenty-eight  cents  in 
American  currency), — much  work  for  little  pay.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  prices  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  of  living  also^  are  much 
less  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  large  towns,  also,  these  pri« 
mary  teachers  receive  much  higher  pay. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  gymnasium  into  which  the  scholars  are 
generally  admitted  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  at  once  enter  upon 
a  course  of  the  higher  studies,  and  if  followed  throughout  and  regu- 
larly, it  will  last  nine  yeara.  This  lengthy  course  is  due  to  the  full- 
ness and  variety  of  the  branches  to  be  puraued.  Instruction  in  the 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  geology,  mythology  astronomy,  zool- 
ogy, botany,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physiology  (including  the  ele- 
mentary coui-se  with  their  practical  application),  drawing,  and  music 
is  thorough.  The  youth  who  passes  creditably  through  the  gymnas- 
ium is  generally  a  good  classical,  French,  and  English  scholar,  a  com- 
petent accountant,  and  is  well  grounded  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  science  and  philosophy,  and  so  is  ready  for  the  technical  study  and 
discipline  necessary  to  all  the  higher  occupations  and  professions  in 
life.  It  is  from  here  that  the  young  man  enters,  according  to  his  fu- 
ture destination,  directly  into  the  manufactory,  the  banking  or  mercan- 
tile house,  the  office  of  the  engineer,  the  studio  of  the  architect  or  the 
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university,  to  fit  himself  for  the  scientific  or  the  learned  professions. 
The  course  at  the  uniyersity  is  generally  foar  to  five  years,  but  its 
honors  are  accessible  to  all  who,  after  the  payment  of  a  hnndred  tha* 
lersy  can  give  proof  on  examination  of  deserving  them,  without  the 
exaction  of  preliminary  attendance  upon  the  lectures,  which  latter  are 
open  to  all  on  matriculating  and  paying  the  required  fees.  The  charge 
of  matricalation  is  eight  thalers,  and  for  a  course  of  lectures  of  six 
months  from  five  to  six  thalers,  not  including  the  instruction  given 
in  the  laboratories  attached  to  the  scientific  department,  which  cost 
sixteen  thalers  more  for  the  half  year.  The  cost  of  living,  instruction, 
and  lectures  in  almost  any  German  university  will  be  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thalers  per  annum,  .and  it 
Ho  doubt  proves  a  great  advantage  to  all  those  who  can,  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  good  opportunity. 

A4  A,  Sack,  Gvben^  Province  of  Brandenburg. 


\      PLAY  AND  STUDY. 


I  SAW  lately  a  w^dy,  over  which  many  tears  have  been  shed  and 
much  patience  has  been  tried,  turned  into  play  without  losing  any 
merit  as  a  study,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  struck  me  it  would  be  well 
to  make  it  more  generally  known,  as  it  was,  I  believe^  the  invention 
of  the  teacher  in  whose  school  I  saw  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  thing;  for  while  the  scholar 
learned  more  readily  by  its  means  than  by  the  customary  drill,  it  af- 
forded at  the  same  time  that  relaxation  which  prevents  injury  to  the 
elasticity  of  a  child's  immature  powers. 

The  study  was  that  of  geography,  of  which,  of  course,  the  pupils 
had  already  acquired  some  slight  rudimentary  knowledge ;  and  the 
whole  school  joined  in  the  exercise ;  those  who  were  too  young  to 
join  as  principals  being  made  the  clerks  of  the  merchants  who  carried 
on  their  business  during  the  last  hours  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
sessions.  It  is  true  that  the  little  clerks  were  of  little  service,  but 
they  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact ;  and  probably  they  picked 
up  a  pennyworth  of  knowledge  by  the  way. 

Everything  being  ready  for  the  Commeraial  Game,  as  it  was  called 
(there  were  other  games,  to  be  played  with  the  same  cards,  knoyvn  as 
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the  geographical  and  the  botanical),  a  number  of  cards  was  distribu- 
ted among  the  children  proportionately.  On  the  back  of  every  card 
was  written  the  name  of  some  place,  of  more  or  less  importance,  as 
London,  Cadiz,  Baenos  Ayres ;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  two  columns, 
were  lists  of  the  imports  and  exports  peculiar  to  that  place.  That 
being  done,  the  scholar  who  has  Maraeilles  on  one  of  her  cards,  for 
instance,  finds  that  she  has  wine  and  cork  and  olives  to  barter,  and 
that  she  wants  hardware,  cotton,  and  other  things,  in  return ;  and 
at  the  teacher's  signal  she  calls  for  cotton,  it  may  be.  li^  then,  the 
scholar  who  happens  to  have  cotton  among  the  exports  on  any  one 
of  her  cards,  does  not  answer  ''Here ! "  at  once,  the  first  scholar  names 
the  pla;Ce  from  which  the  article  was  to  come,  Havana,  perhaps,  and 
takes  the  card  on  whose  back  is  written  Havana.  She  then  finds  that 
having  Havana  she  has  oranges,  wax,  and  molasses  to  exchange,  and 
that  she  wishes  hogshead  staves  in  order  to  send  back  her  molasses, 
wishes  lumber  also,  and  pianos ;  she  calls  for  hogsheads,  and  if  Port- 
land,  who  can  supply  her,  does  not  immediately  reply,  she  takes  the 
Portland  card, — ^proceeding  thus,  perhaps  with  the  stick-lac,  betel-nut, 
and  ivory  o^  Maulmain,  and  calling  for  the  hardware  and  cotton  goods 
of  Liverpool,  until  she  is  answered  promptly,  when  the  scholar  who 
answers  takes  the  word,  exchanges  cards,  and  begins  business  on  her 
own  account.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if^  having  called  for  cotton, 
she  has  been  instantly  taken  up  by  Havana,  and  yet  cannot  name  the 
place  from  which  the  cotton  was  to  come,  then  her  card  of  Marsdlles 
goes  ignominionsly  to  the  owner  of  the  Havana  card,  who  calls  for 
shoes  or  gunny-cloth  or  hogsheads,  and  she  herself  waits  till  some 
article  on  her  other  cards  is  called  for,  when  she  has  a  chance  to  renew 
her  activity. 

Another  method  is  for  the  teacher  to  keep  the  cards,  and,  ^ving 
the  name  of  the  place,  call  for  exports, — San  Francisco,  for  example, — 
the  one  who  gives  the  exports,  precious  metals,  flour,  lumber,  taking 
the  card ;  and  the  one  accumulating  the  most  to  be  considered  the 
winner.  The  former  game  is,  however,  the  livelier  one,  and  the 
whole  school  is  kept  alert  and  intent  with  it ;  the  interest  is  absorb- 
ing,  for  the  risks  are  quite  as  great  to  the  young  players,  as  the  risks 
of  older  games  are  to  older  j)layers ;  and  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  to  devise  any  system  by  which  the  relations  of  the  varioas 
part^  of  the  globe  to  each  other  could  be  more  ineffisiceably  stamped 
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upon  the  recollection.  It  is,  moreover,  in  the  teacher's  power  to 
hrighten  the  game  with  remarks  illustrative  of  the  uses  of  the  articles, 
as  the  Havana  merchant's  use  of  gnnny-cloth  to  bale  his  cotton,  or  of 
shoes  to  exchange  for  cotton  wjth  the  planter  who  needs  them  for  his 
negroes  in  some  cases ;  and  once  possessed  of  such  a  pack  of  cards, 
which  any  teacher  can  prepare,  the  game  will  be  found  susceptible  of 
great  variation,  and  geography  will  cease  to  be  a  mass  of  dry  details 
to  be  memorized  with  pain,  and  will  become  a  delightful  exercise,  as 
alluring  to  the  imagination  of  a  prosaic  child  as  to  that  of  the  unde- 
veloped poet.  H.  p.  8. 


V    COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Among  thd^nany  reforms  attempted  and  accomplished  which  mark 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  the  present  age,  none  is  more  important 
than  the  almost  world-wide  revolution  in  educational  matters. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  decidedly  toward  universal  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  this  tendency  is  the  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  all  other  reforms  are  subordinate  to  this,  because  dependent 
opon  it  and  involved  in  it. 

As  the  Lord's  prayer  is  the  univeraal  supplication  embodying  all 
possible  petition,  so  does  universal  education  embody  all  possible  re- 
form. Education  means  reform, — u  leading  forth  out  of  the  old  into 
the  new.  Therefore,  those  who  make  reform  a  general  term,  and  the 
educational  movement  one  of  its  special  phases,  err.  The  reverse, 
rather,  is  true.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  prefer  to  regard  the  two 
as  coextensive, — ^both  beginning  at  the  same  point  and  having  a  com- 
mon end.  Practically,  all  reform  depends  on  education ;  and  where 
the  latter  is,  there  at  the  same  time  the  former  is  seen. 

Statesmen  and  nations  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  fact,  and,  in- 
stead of  direct  attempts  to  force  reform,  take  measures*  to  increase  the 
general  intelligence.  Reform  follows  naturally  as  the  night  the  day; 
and  thus  indirectly  many  a  social  problem  is  solved,  and  many  a  social 
evil  corrected,  whose  correction  and  solution  have  baffled,  it  may  be 
for  ages,  the  direct  efforts  of  philosopher  and  statesman. 

The  recent  political  convulsions  in  Europe  afford  a  poweiful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  general  national  education.  Germany  educates 
her  people.    In  Prussia,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  in  other  parts 
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of  Grermany  for  more  than  two  centuries,  education  has  been  not  only 
free  to  all,  but  compulsory  to  those  who  would  ignore  its  piivilegea. 

England,  at  almost  the  eleventh  hour,  urged  to  action  as  well  by 
the  example  of  America  as  of  her  continental  neighbor,  sought  to 
solve  the  questions  of  her  national  economy  by  the  augmented  means 
of  general  education.  Although  the  experiment  has  just  began,  the 
apparent  results  are  eminently  satisfactory.  France,  on  the  otber 
hand,  still  pursuing  the  Napoleonic  policy,  with  willful  blindness  and 
fatal  perversity,  sought  prosperity  in  the  enforced  and  continued  igno- 
rance of  the  masses.  The  world  knows  the  result;  may  it  profit  by 
the  lesson. 

Russia  and  Sweden  follow  the  example  of  England.  The  former 
frees  her  serfs  and  takes  measures  to  increase  their  intelligence.  The 
latter  goes  beyond  her  pattern.  For  three  years,  education  has  been 
compulsory  in  her  limits.  The  result  is,  that  ninety-seven  per  cent  of 
her  scholastic  population,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years, 
attend  her  public  schools,  and,  in  this  respect,  Sweden  stands  first 
among  the  nations. 

Warned  by  the  signs  of  the  times  and  prompted  by  the  Franco- 
German  lesson,  America  has  found  numerous  advocates  of  a  system 
of  compulsory  education  in  our  own  country.  The  movement  is  wide- 
spread. Everywhere  its  supporters  are  pressing  their  views  upon  the 
public  attention  with  increasing  earnestness.  In  nearly  every  State 
the  educational  journals,  and  the  press  in  general,  are  discussing  this 
question.  Our  statesmen  are  turning  their  attention  to  it.  Already 
several  States  have  passed  laws  requiring  the  scholastic  population  to 
attend  school  a  certain  portion  of  the  time.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  senator  Wilson,  speaking  of  the  German  system 
of  compulsory  education,  says:  "It  has  brought  forth  fruit  which  the 
world  sees.  France,  with  a  fairer  and  more  fertile  country,  with  the 
prestige  of  a  brilliant  military  record,  but  with  a  population  ignorant, 
priest-ridden,  and  emasculated  of  their  manhood,  lives  beaten  on  every 
field,  and  helpless  at  the  conqueror's  feet.  The  lesson  should  not  be 
lost  on  the  American  people." 

That  universal  education  is  desirable  all  admit,  but  many  militate 
against  compulsory  attendance  at  school  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
our  government.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  freedom  unrestrained 
becomes  license,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  savage  state  alone.   That 
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is  the  most  perfect  liberty  where  all  have  a  common  standard  of  free- 
dom— a  limit  to  license  and  equal  rights. 

The  State  punishes  crime.  No  one  denies  or  questions  the  right  of 
the  State  to  do  so.  The  manner  of  punishment  may  be  subject  of 
dispute,  but  not  the  right.  The  life  of  the  State  depends  on  the 
suppression  of  crime,  and  punishment  is  designed  to  diminish  and  pre- 
vent it.  The  right  to  punish  offenses  implies  and  involves  the  right 
to  prevent  their  occurrence.  This  right  is  not  limited  to  direct  action, 
—to  the  establishment  of  systems  of  police  to  watch  over  life  and 
property,  and  by  actual  presence  or  proximity  to  intimidate  would-be 
offenders ;  but  it  may  and  does  extend  to  indirect  means  which  may 
place  the  vagrant  above  suspicion,  and  lifl  him  out  of  vagrancy. 

Others,  who*combat  the  movement,  offer  objections  of  a  more  prac- 
tical nature. 

One  such  is,  that  many  cannot  attend  school  for  want  of  proper 
clothing  and  books.  But  in  many  States,  books  are  already  furnished 
by  towns  to  such  as  cannot  otherwise  procure  them,  and,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  clothing  may  be  provided  in  the  same  way.  It  is  better 
morally,  as  well  as  cheaper  pecuniarily,  to  furnish  the  needy  with 
books  and  clothes,  than  it  is  to  build  and  maintain,  for  their  support^ 
reform-schools,  prisons,  and  alms-houses. 

Another  similar  but  more  important  objection  is,  that  the  earnings 
of  the  scholar,  although  small,  are  often  necessary  to  eke  out  a  meager 
living  for  the  family.  I  apprehend  that  the  cases  of  absolute  need 
are  not  very  numerous ;  and,  when  the^  occur,  an  exception  could  easi- 
ly be  made,  as  of  course  must  be  done  in  cases  of  sickness. 

The  object  of  all  law  should  be  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  All  law,  however  salutary,  may  at  times  seem  oppressive  to 
an  individual,  and  yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  very  law 
of  which  he  complains  is  the  one  to  which  he  personally  owes 
most.  Moreover,  the  law  provides  for  all  cases  of  destitution ;  and 
although  many  may  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this  charity,  and  re- 
msdn  in  want  and  wretchedness,  this  condition  is  ^  not  a  fault  of  the 
law  nor  of  the  law-maker,  but  of  their  own  perversity  and  pride,  par- 
donable though  it  may  be. 

Again ;  it  is  claimed  that  the  people  of  our  State  and  nation  are  not 
yet  ready  for  such  action,  or,  to  quote  from  the  Ohio  Teacher,  which, 
while    favorable  to  the  theory,  doubts  its  present   practicability: 

82 
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^The  *  strong  arm'  of  the  law,  in  a  free  government^  is  a  pnUio  ten* 
timent  demanding  its  execution.  Without  such  support,  the  law  be- 
comes a  dead  letter,  as  witnesseth  much  legislation  designed  to  en- 
force moral  reforms.  In  such  case  an  unexecuted  law  woald,  we  fear, 
be  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help." 

This  is  very  true;  But  the  objection  is  based  on  the  assumptioB 
that  the  measure  will  not  be  supported  by  the  people.  The  peopk 
of  several  States,  through  their  representatives,  have  already  passed 
such  laws.  The  recent  action  of  the  New  Hampshire  legblatore,  as 
well  as  that  of  Michigan,  Texas,  and  other  States,  shows  that  the 
people  not  only  will  support  such  a  law,  but  that  they  demand  it 
There  is  no  strong  opposition  to  the  law  in  the  States  where  it  exista, 
and  many  other  States,  like  our  own,  are  earnestly  Miscussing  the 
matter  and  waiting  to  see  the  result  in  these  before  taking  action 
themselves.  Surely,  we  in  Maine  are  prepared  for  such  a  law  when 
Texas  finds  her  civilization  snffi<^iently  advanced  to  dare  such  an  act 

But  I  would  not  have  the  movement  a  eeetional  but  a  national  one. 
I  would  have  it  carried  not  only  into  the  halls  of  the  State-house^  hot 
also  into  the  chambers  of  the  national  capitol.  A  law  of  this  kind, 
if  salutary  and  beneficial  to  a  single  State,  cannot,  in  the  abstract,  M 
to  be  so  to  all.  Several  modifications  to  suit  the  peculiar  statns  of 
education  in  individual  States  should  be  made,  but  the  great  princ^le 
should  be  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  State. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  such  measmea 
to  increase  the  general  intelllgenoe  of  her  people,  having  answered 
the  more  prominent  objections  urged  by  those  who  oppose  ooaapnl- 
fiory  education,  and  having  endeavored  to  show  the  praeticability  of 
«uch  a  measure,  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  in  our  entire  nation, 
let  us  consider  some  of  the  advantages  that  the  State  will  receive  from 
such  a  law  adopted  and  enforced. 

First,  it  will  lessen  crime.  Our  honaes  of  correction,  oar  refom- 
schools,  jails,  and  prisons  are  not  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  edO" 
cated,  but  by  those  1>red  in  ntter  indifforence  or  open  enmily  to  tke 
advantages  afforded  by  our  pubtic  schools.  As  t>«r  population  in- 
creases the  number  of  the  unschooled  will  increase,  and  the  amount 
of  crime  be  augmented  without  some  connteracting  force.  *^  Social 
order  and  civU  security  are  threatened  by  an  army  of  ignorance  wlick 
is  largely  recruited  fi*omthe  children  and  youth  who  are  growing  up 
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in  open  contempt  of  Bchool  advantages.''  This  impending  danger  can 
be  met  only  bj  a  compulsory  system  of  education.  It  can,  moreover, 
be  better  met  to-day  than  when  the  number  of  the  unschooled  has 
beoome  a  still  stronger  social  and  political  element. 

Again;  the  want  and  wretchedness  which  fill  our  alms-houses  and 
hospitals  would  be  in  some  measure  diminished.  The  inmates  of 
these  come  chiefly  from  the  unschooled  portion  of  the  population. 
PIminish  the  number  of  the  unschooled,  and  the  crime  and  want  which 
characterize  this  class  will  be  diminished  also. 

Third,  compulsory  education  will  tend  to  political  reform.  The 
number  who  cast  the  ballot  blindly  and  ignorantly,  or  as  directed  by 
party  demagogues,  will  be  lessened,  and  the  ballot  will  become  an  in- 
telligent force  in  the  operations  of  government.  The  evil  of  political 
ignorance  will  correct  itself,  and  the  question  of  an  intelligence  qualifi- 
cation for  suffrage  be  set  at  rest. 

Fourthly,  more  general  intelligence,  the  result  only  of  compulsory 
education^  will  elevate  the  status  of  religion  in  our  country,  and  will 
be  a  most  powerful  means  to  counteract  Roman  Catholicism.  '^Deep- 
thinking  men  are  alarmed  when  they  see  Romanism  making  its  way 
against  all  opposition,  and  even  aiming  at  the  control  of  our  govern- 
ment." It  will  attidn  its  aio^i  unless  its  influence  is  in  some  way  coun- 
teracted. 

Universal  education  and  Romanism  are  deadly  enemies.  They  can- 
not exist  together.  We  cannot  crush  Romanism  as  a  religion,  but  the 
masses  can  be  educated  above  it.  Tbe  thousands  yearly  added  to  our 
population  by  immigration,  many  of  them  semi-civilized,  nearly  all 
ignorant,  afford  a  fair  field  for  Catholicism  to  harvest.  The  beauties 
of  her  mysterious  ritual  has  ever  been  to  her  a  source  of  power  over 
the  unenlightened.  Protestantism  cannot  cope  with  her  on  equal 
terms  among  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  where  her  fairest  triumphs 
aie.  But  education  is  the  golden  arrow  with  which  to  pierce  this 
dragon.  Kducation  is  the  shield  of  Protestantism,-*-more  eflicient  than 
the  sev^i-fold  shield  of  j^'ax, — a  God-given  means  of  defense  and  at- 
jtock  like  the  fabled  arms  of  Hercules,  to  which  every  god  of  ancient 
polytheism  is  said  to  have  contributed  a  part.  Armed  with  this 
jnighty  weapon,  Protestantism  shall  go  forth  on  this  Western  world 
as  in  the  Eastern,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

Lastly,  I  would  observe,  that  this  may  afford  a  key  to  the  social 
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problem  now  pazzlmg  alike  the  theorizing  philosopher  and  the  prac- 
tical statesman.  To  the  question  '^What  shall  we  do  with  our  immi- 
grants?" it  offers  the  simple  answer,  ^Educate  them  to  be  citizens, or 
at  least  reqaire  them  to  educate  their  children."  Even  the  ^'Heathen 
Chinee  "  may  be  educated  into  a  man.  A  system  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation will  be  an  advantage  alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  must  redound  to  the  State 
from  a  system  of  universal  education.  Education  can  never  be  made 
universal  unless  compulsory.  While  Romanism  holds  sway  in  our 
land,  so  long  have  we  in  our  midst,  even  by  our  firesides,  and  in  oar 
households,  a  professed  foe  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  While 
every  year  immigration  adds  to  our  population  its  armies  of  ignorance 
and  paganism,  so  long  have  we  an  element  which  will  not  educate  itself, 
even  when  the  doors  of  our  public  schools  are  thrown  open  to  all  who 
will  to  enter. 

Let,  then,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  supported  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  educated  majority,  reach  out  and  interpose  its  strength.  Let  the 
friends  of  compulsory  education  continue  their  efforts  and  force  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  measure  is  one  which  will  come  in  the 
coui*se  of  time  and  events,  but  we  can  ill  afford  to  wait  till  the  issae 
is  forced  upon  us  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  universal  education 
infinitely  multiplied.  * 


THE  READING  EXERCISE. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  mainly  for  the  consideration 
of  persons  who  have  charge  of  ungraded  country  schools,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  peculiar  routine  of 
the  school-room  in  our  cities  and  larger  villages. 

The  first  and  most  important  item  in  the  successful  management  of 
an  ungraded  school  is  the  proper  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
want  of  such  classification  is  a  bar  to  progress  which  no  amount  of 
skill  or  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  can  overcome.  The  trne 
secret  of  success  in  teaching  is  to  teach  but  few  things,  and  teach 
them  well;  and  every  teacher,  upon  entering  an  ungraded  school, 
should  organize  the  fewest  possible  number  of  classes,  and  include  a 
large  share  of  the  school  in  each  class.  All  studies  in  which  a  goodly 
number  of  pupils  cannot  engage  should  foe  thrown  out    This  is  true 
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of  reading  as  well  as  of  other  studies,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
reading  exercise  that  a  caution  is  particularly  needed  in  the  schools 
of  this  State.  There  are  now,  and  have  been  for  years  past,  too  many 
different  reading-books  allowed  in  our  schools.  There  is  many  a 
small  school  wherein  two  or  three  pupils  are  furnished  with  the  sixth 
reader,  three  or  four  with  the  fifth  reader,  four  or  five  with  the  fourth 
reader,  and  so  on  down  to  the  first.  Of  course,  there  must  be  as 
many  different  classes  as  there  are  different  readers,  and  confusion 
will  necessarily  reign  supreme.  No  one  at  all  conversant  with  school 
matters  needs  for  a  moment  to  be  informed  that  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  any  teacher  to  manage  six  reading  classes  and  do  any  degree 
of  justice  to  them.  Wherever  the  attempt  is  made  the  reading  ex- 
ercise will  degenerate  into  a  farce. 

The  first  injunction,  then,  that  I  would  lay  upon  a  teacher  is  this' 
that  in  addition  to  a  class  in  the  charts,  no  more  than  three  regular 
reading  classes  be  organized.    The  teacher  should  select  from  the 
Benes  three  readers  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  and  make 
use  of  them  only ;  and  where  such  selection  has  not  already  been 
made,  I  would  suggest  that  the  first,  third,  and  sfxth  readers  will  be 
found  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  every  ungraded  school  in  the 
State.    If  the  mode  of  instruction  in  this  article  be  faithfully  pursued, 
the  omission  of  the  intervening  numbers  will  occasion  no  inconven- 
ience.   But  whatever  portion  of  the  series  is  selected,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  three  readers,  and  three  readers  only,  are  all  that  should 
be  used  in  any  one  school  at  any  one  time.    Teachers  should  be  in- 
flexible on  this  point.    Of  course,  if  a  large  number  of  pupils,  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  class,  are  already  provided  with  a  given  text-book,  a 
change  should  not  be  too  rigidly  insisted  on,  though  that  book  may 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  be  the  best  adapted  to  their 
capacity.    But  the  odd  sticks  should  be  pruned  off  without  mercy. 
One  or  two  pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  separately,  simply 
because  they  "  bought  that  kind  of  book."    It  is  nothing  but  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  tolerate  such  a  condition  of  things. 
Some  effort  may  be  required  to  effect  a  proper  classification,  and  to 
reduce  the  school  to  a  working  trim,  but  the  thing  must  be  done 
before  tny  souud  and  vigorous  progress  can  be  made. 

Three  reading  classes  having  been  organized,  I  would  advise,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  smaller  pupils  be  furnished  with  extra  readers,  similar 
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to  those  used  by  the  higher  classes,  in  order  that  they  may  loolc  od 
while  the  older  pupils  are  reading.    This  may  be  deemed  a  novel 
proposition,  but  it  is  one  that  will  stand  approved  after  a  little  reflec- 
tion, and  most  certainly  after  a  little  experience.    It  is  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  an  ungraded  school  that  the  smaller  pupils  are  con- 
stantly learning  from  the  instruction  given  to  those  who  are  older. 
The  smaller  pupils  are  listening  day  by  day  to  the  reading  of  the 
advanced  classes,  and  especially  to  the  reading  of  the  teachers,  and 
they  gradually  thus  become  familiar  with  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
and  also  gather  some  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  passages  con- 
tained in  the  reading  lessons.    I  recollect,  when  a  child  myself,  listen- 
ing with  the  most  delighted  attention  to  the  eloquent  reading  of  a 
teacher,  whose  unusual  gifts  in  that  line  of  rhetoric  subsequently 
procured  for  him  a  professorship  of  that  science  in  one  of  our  colleges. 
But  if  the  younger  pupils  are  supplied  with  books,  and  watch  the 
reading  of  the  advanced  classes,  it  is  evident  at  once  that  the  inciden- 
tal benefits  they  receive  will  be  immeasurably  increased.    The  eye 
will  be  educated  as  well  as  the  ear.    They  will  not  only  hear  the 
words  pronounced,  but  they  will  see  upon  the  printed  page  the 
symbols  representing  those  words,  and  by  associating  the  form  and  the 
sound,  they  must  necessarily  themselves  learn  to  read.    Nor  will  it 
be  found  difficult  to  teach  the  younger  pupils  thus  to  watch  the  exer- 
cises of  the  higher  classes.    A  child  that  can  read  rapidly  and  fluently 
in  the  first  reader — whose  eyQ  has  already  been  educated  to  nm 
quickly  from  line  to  line— will  soon  learn  to  "  keep  the  place  **  in  the 
sixth  reader,  especially  when  the  lessons  in  the  sixth  reader  are  read 
and  re-read  repeatedly,  and  read,  too,  slowly  and  deliberately  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  younger  pupils.    And  here  let  me  say,  paren- 
thetically, that  while  undue  rapidity  of  utterance  is  of  course  not 
desirable,  nevertheless  every  child  should  be  aible  to  read  rapidly,  and 
this  faculty  should  be  acquired  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pupil's  prog- 
ress.   The  first  reader  class  should,  therefore,  read  their  lessons  over 
till  they  can  read  very  fast.    In  this  manner  the  eye  will  be  educated 
t6  quickness  of  discernment,  and  the  development  of  an  insuflferable 
habit  of  drawling  prevented. 

By  all  means,  then,  let  the  younger  pupils  be  supplied  witn  extra 
readers.  And  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  contemplated  in  our  public 
school  regulations,  teachers  must  look  to  the  voluntary  action  of 
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parents  for  aasistanoe.  And  they  viU  not  look  in  vain.  Parental 
pride  is  partictdarly  solicitous  in  behalf  of  the  progress  of  young 
children.  And  if  any  obildren  remain  unprovided  for  by  their  parents, 
teachers  should  take  up  a  subscription  in  their  districts,  purchase  a 
proper  supply  of  extra  readers,  number  them,  add  them  to  the  school 
library  as  district  property,  and  loan  them  to  such  pupils  as  need 
them.  And  whether  these  books  belong  to  parents  or  to  the  district, 
ibbj  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  only  during  the  reading 
exercise,  and  immediately  at  its  dose  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  laid  aside. 

The  third  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is  in  relation  to  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  upon  which  I  would  lay  the  utmost  stress,  as 
being  of  vital  importanoe  in  the  management  of  the  reading  exercise. 
It  ia  a  rule  that  should  be  enforced  in  all  schools,  whether  graded  or 
ungraded,  and  in  all  classes,  whether  primary  or  advanced.  To  bor* 
fow  a  trite  phrase,  it  is  a  rule  that  should  be  transcribed  in  letters  of 
gold  and  hung  up  in  every  school-room  for  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  as  well  %s  the  school.    It  is  this : 

MferypupU  should  read  reaoUly  and  fluently^  without  hesitation 
and  withotU  mistakes. 

This  regulation  may  seem  to  many  to  be  very  nearly  akin  in  point 
of  wisdom  to  the  &mous  order  of  King  Canute  forbidding  the  influx 
oi  the  tide.  To  many  it  may  seem  not  half  as  brilliant,  nor  half  as 
Mbly  to  prove  effective  as  Dame  Partington's  attempt  to  beat  back 
ik»  sea  with  her  broom.  But  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
surer  of  accomplishn^nt.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  a  schocd  may  be  so 
instructed  that  every  pupil  shall  have  no  more  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  the  words  tliat  occur  in  his  reading  lesson 
than  he  has  in  finding  the  way  to  his  mouth  at  the  dinner-table.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  and  that  it  is  also  a  consummation  not  yet  attained  in 
tbe  majority  of  our  schools.  There  is  an  endless  amount  of  stum- 
bling and  awkwardness  and  hesitation  in  our  reading  exercises.  It  is 
to  be  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  nearly  everywhere.  If  all 
tbe  reading  lessons  in  the  land  were  marshaled  simultaneously,  and  if 
oar  auditory  nerves  were  rendered  so  acute  that  we  could  catch  the 
ftintest  vibration  from  the  remotest  section,  what  a  Niagara^like 
torrent  of  mispronunciation  would  roll  in  upon  us.    And  this  state  of 
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affairs  is  attended  with  the  most  damaging  results.  If  but  a  portion 
of  the  pupils  are  chronic  stumblers,  they  constitute  a  drag  and  a 
burden  that  renders  the*  whole  exercise  exceedingly  stale  and  un- 
profitable. Wherever  this  pernicious  habit  prevails,  it  destroys  all 
life  and  interest  and  animation,  creates  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and 
inattention,  and  converts  the  reading  exercise  into  a  tedioas  and 
wearisome  farce.  The  pupil  who  stumbles  at  every  third  word  derives 
no  benefit  from  the  exercise,  but  rather  positive  injury.  He  of  couree 
understands  nothing  of  what  he  is  reading,  or  pretending  to  read. 
The  hour  to  him  is  an  hour  of  mortification  and  shame,  and  he  grad- 
ually acquires  an  aversion  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  which 
aversion  he  carries  with  him  through  life.  Not  a  little  of  our  popnlar 
ignorance  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  multitudes  in  their  earlier 
years  acquire  a  disgust  for  literature  by  reason  of  that  defective  mode 
of  instruction  which  allows  them  to  stumble  into  the  school-room, 
stumble  through  it,  and  stumble  out  again,  without  having  read  a 
single  sentence  correctly  and  understandingly  throughout  their  whole 
course.  By  all  means,  then,  let  the  nuisance  be  abated,  if  the  thing 
is.possible.  And  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  thing  is  possible. 
From  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  Califoiiiia  let  there  be  selected 
fifty  wherein  thb  habit  prevails;  from  each  of  these  fifty  schools 
select  the  individual  pupil  most  notorious  for  this  defect;  let  these 
fifty  choice  specimens  be  gathered  into  one  class  or  school,  and  yet^ 
under  suitable  instruction,  all  this  hesitancy  in  reading  may  be  made 
to  disappear  as  if  by  magic  within  ten  days.  But  how  is  this  result 
to  be  obtained  ?  What  is  the  talisman  that  will  effect  so  wonderful 
a  transformation?  It  is  simply  this:  Let  the  teacher  read  each 
lesson  to  the  class,  clearly  and  distinctly,  six  times  before  any  pnpii 
is  allowed  to  pronounce  a  syflable.  This  is  the  remedy,  and  the 
whole  remedy.  Just  this,  and^notl^ing  more.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  teacher  shall  read  the  lesson  six  tiuiri^onsecutively  on  one  occa- 
sion, or  at  one  sitting,  but  that  the  lessonSl^l  be  read  repeatedly 
during  several  days  previous  to  its  assignment  Cliche  class. 

Let  us  explain  the  matter  more  particularly.  \^e  will  suppose  it 
to  be  Monday  morning,  and  in  a  school  where  the  gOod  old-fashioned 
practice  of  opening  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  ^sessions  with 
reading  still  prevails.  The  class  is  prepared  to  take  up  \ new  lesson, 
say  Lesson  XX,  which  lesson  has  been  read  by  the  teaser  half  a 
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doasen  times  daring  the  preceding  week.  The  teacher  commences 
the  exercise  by  reading  the  same  lesson  again  in  fall.  The  class  fol- 
lows, reading  the  same.  The  teacher  then  conclades  by  reading 
lesson  XXI  as  an  adyanced  lesson.  On  Monday  afternoon  precisely 
the  same  coarse  is  parsaed,  the  teacher  reading  Lesson  XX,  the  class 
reading  the  same^  and  the  teacher  conclading  with  Lesson  XXI, 
The  same  routine  is  strictly  observed  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
both  morning  and  afternoon.  On  Thursday  morning,  as  Lesson  XXI 
has  now  been  read  six  times  in  advance,  tbe  class  is  prepared  to  take 
it  in  hand,  while  Lesson  XXII  becomes  the  advanced  lesson  to  be 
read  by  the  teacher.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  method  each  lesson 
IS  read  six  times  by  the  teacher  before  it  is  commenced  by  the  class ; 
it  is  read  six  times  by  the  teacher  while  the  class  is  engaged  upon  it ; 
and  it  is  read  six  times  by  the  pupils  themselves,  or  eighteen  times  in 
all.  The  entire  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  instruction  as  a  remedy  for 
any  and  all  awkwardness  and  hesitancy  in  reading  will  not  be  dis- 
puted for  a  moment.  '  The  whole  school  must  necessarily  read  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  fluency. 

But  the  objection  may  be  made  that  under  this  system  the  teacher 
18  required  to  read  twice  as  much  as  the  pupils.    This  is  precisely  as 
it  should  be.    It  is  from  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher  that 
the  pupil  is  supposed  to  make  progress.    £very  time  a  child  pro- 
opunces  a  letter,  a  syllable,  or  a  word  correctly,  it  does  so  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  heard  its  teacher  or  other  person  pronounce  the  same 
letter,  syllable,  or  word  correctly.    The  more  frequently,  then,  a  word 
is  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  the  pupil,  the  more  indelibly  will  that 
pronunciation  be  impressed  upon  his  memory.    And  there  is  another 
consideration  that  calls  upon  the  teacher  to  read  continually  and 
repeatedly  in  the  presence  of  his  school.    The  language  of  literature 
differs  very  materially  from  the  language  of  children  and  of  unlettered 
people   generally.    Our    literary    productions  contain   innumerable 
words  and  expressions  that  do  not  pass  current  among  persons  un- 
acquainted with  books.    The  words  made  use  of  by  uneducated 
people  are  few  and  simple ;  whereas  the  words  to  be  met  with  in  the 
broad  fields  of  literature,  in  their  number,  in  their  construction,  and 
in  their  application  and  shades  of  meaning,  are  multitudinous,  com- 
plex and  manifold.    When  the  boy  steps  ti'om  the  circle  of  the  play- 
ground into  the  circle  of  the  literati^  he  is  ushered  into  a  new  sphere* 
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where  ideas  are  conveyed  ia  a  tongue  to  him  unknown.  Upon  the 
teacher,  therefore,  devolves  the  task  of  rendering  hiB  pnpils  jGuniliar 
with  this  higher  language,  and  the  true  course  for  him  to  pnisue  ii 
that  which  I  have  indicated.  The  words  of  Uteratnre  should  be 
dinned  incessantly  into  the  ears  of  the  pupil  until  they  are  inlaid,  so 
to  speak,  into  his  intellectual  structure,  and  become  so  essential  and 
inseparable  part  of  his  mentality.  Let  the  teacher,  then,  read,  le- 
read,  and  read  agaia. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  if  the  smaller  pupils  are  required 
to  watch  the  exercises  of  the  higher  classes  they  will  have  no  time  to 
study  their  own  reading  lessons.  I  respectfully  demur  to  the  use  of 
the  term  *'  study  "  in  connection  with  a  reading  lesson.  When  popib 
are  required  to  memorize  certain  facts  in  geography,  or  certain  para- 
digms in  grammar,  that  term  may  be  appropriate,  but  there  is  no 
propriety  in  assigning  to  a  class  an  entirely  new  reading  lesson,  one 
which  they  have  never  read,  or  heard  read,  before,  and  requiring  them 
to  ^  study  "  it  by  way  of  preparation  for  reciting.  New  lessons  nriist 
necessarily  contain  new  words,  in  reference  to  the  prcmnnctation  ci 
which  the  pupil  is  left  in  the  dark.  .Aiter  the  teacher  had  read  a 
lesson  several  times,  and  thus  shown  the  class  how  to  set  the  egg  on 
end,  it  may  be  entirely  proper  to  require  them  to  review  it  be&re 
reading,  but  the  only  true  way  to  ^  study '^  a  reading  lesson  is  for  the 
dass,  with  book  in  hand  and  eye  cm  line,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
the  teacher. 

The  advants^es  of  the  system  of  instruction  outlined  in  l^is  arUcle 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  There  will  be  but  few  classes,  and  these  most  thoroughly  taught. 

2.  All  hesitancy  and  defective  pronunciation  in  the  reading  exensise 
will  disappear. 

8.  Unexampled  progress  will  be  made,  especially  by  the  younger 
pupils. 

4.  The  constant  repetition  of  the  lessons  will  enaUe  the  younger 
pupils  to  watch  the  reading  of  the  advanced  classes  without  difficulty. 

5.  Younger  pupils  may  be  promoted  to  higher  classes  with  no  in* 
convenience  from  the  omission  of  some  of  the  readms  in  the  estab- 
lished series. 

6.  The  whole  school  can  join  in  concert  exercises  in  reading  from 
the  highest  reader  in  use. 
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7.  All  children  will  become  good  readers,  and  that  at  an  early  age. 

8.  Pupils  will  catch  and  imitate  the  style  of  the  teacher,  and  thus 
read  with  proper  rhetorical  effect,  though  no  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  so-called  rules  of  rhetoric. 

9.  Success  in  this  exercise  will  tend  to  develop  a  taste  for  reading, 
which,  in  turn,  will  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of 
general  intelligence. 

And,  finally,  it  is  claimed  that  this  system  is  the  most  natural  and 
philosophical,  and .  consequently  the  most  valuable  and  useful,  and 
therefore  those  teachers  who  adopt  it  will  necessarily  be  the  most 
successful. — H.  C,  Kinney  in  California  Teacher. 


WHAT  SHOULD  TEACHERS  KNOW? 

BY   HBNBT  B.   BAWTlfiB. 

FmsT,  beyond  dispute,  the  lessons  the  pupils  are  to  study.  One 
who  is  to  teach  children  to  read,  must  know  the  alphabet ;  and  a 
professor  of  ancient  languages  ought  to  be  able  to  conjugate  a  Greek 
verb. 

Next,  the  teacher  should  understand  the  connections  and  relations 
existing  between  those  studies  which  are  receiving  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  other  studies  which  are  collateral  or  higher.  Political 
geography  and  history,  for  example,  are  so  related  that  each  should 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  other,  and  he  who  teaches  one  with  no 
reference  to  the  other,  or  with  no  knowledge  of  its  facts  and  princi- 
ples, labors  at  a  disadvantage,  and  wastes  time  and  effort. 

Political  geography  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  physical 
geography,  which  seems  to  embrace  all  the  physical  sciences,  so  that 
to  be  at  all  successflil  in  teaching  it,  one  needs  to  know  something  of 
botany  and  chemL«3try,  of  geology  and  astronomy,  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, zoology,  and  ethnography,  and  whatever  other  sciences  pertain 
to  matter  or  motion. 

Tet  geography  is  thought  to  one  of  the  studies  which  •'any  one 
can  teach  **  in  a  primary  school.  True,  any  one  who  can  read  can 
ask  the  questions  set  in  the  book,  and  by  keeping  the  eye  on  the 
page,  and  perhaps  keeping  the  place  with  the  finger,  note  whether 
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the  printed  answers  are  given  exactly.  But  that  is  not  teaching. 
How  can  one  teach  geography,  even  in  its  first  lessons,  who  knows 
not  the  causes  of  the  changes  of  seasons,  and  of  the  different  lengths 
of  days  and  nights  ?  But  geography  is  not  peculiar  or  exceptional 
in  requiring  that  those  who  attempt  to  teach  it  shall  have  wider  and 
higher  knowledge  than  that  furnished  by  the  text-book  in  use.  She 
who  ^ves  the  earliest  lessons  in  reading,  needs  to  know  something 
of  the  philosophy  and  art  of  vocal  culture,  so  that  under  her  training 
children  may  form  or  retain  right  habits  of  breathing,  and  of  uang 
the  vocal  organs,  and  may  secure  correct  articulation,  and  clear,  well- 
modulated  voices.  Then  the  reading  lesson,  more  than  any  other, 
furnishes  legitimate  occasions  to  communicate  information  on  almost 
all  subjects  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge.  Periiaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say,  that  to  teach  reading  so  as  to  give  it  the  highest 
possible  literary  and  educational  value,  requires  much  knowledge  of 
a  wide  range  of  subjects ;  of  history  and  archaeology,  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  literature,  and  all  the  sciences.  These  examples 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  proposition  that,  to  teach  anything  in  the 
best  manner,  one  needs  i^ome  aquaintance  with  kindred  branches  of 
knowledge. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  the  teacher  needs 
to  know.  Sciences  are  but  the  material,  books  and  apparatus  but  the 
implements  which  the  teacher  uses  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object.  That  object,  which  never  must  be  lost  sight  of.  Is  to  edu- 
cate, as  completely  and  harmoniously  as  may  be  practicable,  all  his 
pupils.  But  what  is  education?  What  results  are  aimed  at  in  it? 
What  qualities,  powers,  characteristics,  belong  to  and  constitute  the 
ideal  of  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood?  These  are  questions 
which  the  wisest  find  it  difficult  to  answer,  and  yet  questions  on 
which  every  teacher  needs  to  have  well-defined  ideas.  Again,  what 
methods  and  processes  of  culture  will  most  surely  and  rapidly  ad- 
vance pupils  toward  the  desired  end  ?  How  shall  vicious  ideas  be 
eradicated,  bad  habits  broken  up,  and  good  ones  be  established? 
How  shall  physical  natures  be  made  skillful,  beautiful,  strong  ?  What 
are  the  mental  faculties,  what  the  right  order,  means,  limits  of  devel- 
oping, training,  informing  them?  How  shall  harsh  passions  be 
brought  into  subjection,  dormant  sensibilities  quickened,  will  attuned 
to  duty,  and  conscience  enthroned  ? 
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Such  questions  as  these  are  among  the  highest  which  men  have  to 
consider.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  such  as  ought  to  be  asked  in 
an  examination  of  candidates  for  the  teacher's  position.  For  they 
are  of  everyday  interest  to  the  instructor.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  domain  of  mere  theory,  to  be  |eft  to  the  study  of  philosophers 
and  moralists.  To  the  teacher  they  are  strictly  practical,  as  really 
as  questions  concerning  the  best  methods  of  raising  com  or  reclaim- 
ing alder  swamps  are  piactical  to  the  farmer. 

Human  nature,  then,  using  the  term  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  is  pre-eminently  the  teacher's  study.  Physiology  and  hygiene, 
mental  philosophy  and  moral  science,  are  all  included  in  it.  And  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  human  nature, 
there  is  needed  the  ability  to  detect  individual  peculiarities,  weak- 
nesses, and  tendencies,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  and  the 
power  to  apply  to  each  the  specific  treatment  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

While  the  amount  of  book  learning  required  will  vary  somewhat, 
according  to  the  grade  of  pupils  to  be  admitted,  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  ground  for  asserting  that  the  professor  in  college  or  profes- 
sional school  needs  more  of  this  higher  kind  of  knowledge  which  has 
just  been  discussed  than  does  the  teacher  of  a  primary  class. 

In  architecture,  when  '^a  wise  master-builder"  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation, other  hands  may  rear  the  superstructure.  In  instruction, 
which  is  literally  in^uilding^  building  into  a  child's  nature  a  charac- 
ter in  which  strength  and  beauty  are, — ^building  into  the  grand  edi- 
fice of  society  living  stones  firm  as  adamant  and  crystalline  in  polish, 
the  beginnings,  at  least,  should  be  made  by  those  who  have  a  tolera- 
ble conception  of  what  the  finished  work  is  to  be,  and  of  the  proces- 
Bes  and  appliances  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  forward  to  its  comple- 
tion.— Com.  School  Joumai, 


NINE  GOOD  RULES. 

1.  Make  the  school-room  exercises  pleasant;  conduct  them  with 
animation  and  cheerfulness. 

2.  Take  an  interest  in  them,  and  treat  everything  connected  with 
the  school  with  dignified  importance. 

3.  For  young  scholars,  the  class  exercises  should  not  be  kept  up 
longer  than  interest  is  maintained. 
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4.  Idleness  shoald  be  sedolonsly  avoided.  A  programme  of  redU- 
tions  and  stadies,  famishing  nninterrapted  employment  during  each 
session,  is  indispensable  to  a  well-regulated  school. 

5.  Great  care  should  be  given  to  assigning  lessons ;  if  too  long, 
they  discourage  the  learner,  if  too  short,  they  encourage  idleness. 

6.  Emulation  is  a  valuable  aid  if  judiciously  employed,  and  may  be 
used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

7.  Patient,  persistent  effort  will  accomplish  your  object,  remember- 
ing always  that  education  m  a  process  of  growth,  and  time  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  it 

8.  Cheerfulness  and  confidence  are  lights  that  blaze,  giving  a  glow 
of  animation  and  activity,  while  a  fretful  spirit  begets  uneadness  and 
impatience  in  others. 

9.  Frequent  threats  of  punishment  and  habits  of  fault  finding  are 
seldom  attended  with  good  results. 


GRAMMAR   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

1.  Three  little  words  you  often  see 
Are  articles— a,  an,  and  the. 

2.  A  noun^s  the  name  of  anything-^ 
As  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  awing. 

8.  Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  noun, 

As  greats  amaU^  pretty^  tchitCj  or  brovm. 

4.  Instead  of  nouns  the  pronouns  stand — 
£br  head,  his  &ce,  yotir  arm,  my  hand. 

6.  Verbs  tell  of  something  to  be  done— 
To  readj  ccuni^  sing,  laughs  jump^orrufu 

6.  How  things  are  done  the  advert>8  tell. 
As  slowly y  quickly y  iU^  ortosU, 

7.  Conjunctions  join  the  words  together. 
As  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 

8.  The  preposition  stands  before 

A  noun,  as  in  or  through  a  door. 

9.  The  interjection  shows  surprise, 
As  oh/  how  pretty;  ah/  how  wise. 

The  whole  are  called  nine  parts  of  speecbi 
Which  reading,  writing,  speaking  teach. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT 


HESTOra  OF  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Afipreeably  to  a  notice  in  our  last  number,  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
of  Maine,  will  hold  its  next  annual  session  at  the  City  Hall  in  Portland,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Thanksgiving  week.  We  trust  that  the  teachers  of 
oar  State  will  come  in  large  numbers  to  attend  the  meeting.  An  outline 
prograouue  of  the  exerciseSi  together  with  information  in  regard  to  railroad 
hie  and  hotel  charges,  etc.,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Few  teachers  of  experience  will  need  to  be  told  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
stay  away  from  such  meetings.  It  is  for  their  interest  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  highest  possible  qualifications  for  the  faithful  and  successful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions at  the  coming  meeting  will  be  upon  subjects  in  which  all  teachers 
have  an  interest ;  and  that  gentlemen  will  conduct  those  exercises  who  will 
,  be  sure  to  give  much  light  and  many  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  various 
subjects  under  consideration.  It  is  good  for  teachers  to  meet  and  compare 
views  aoid  experiences  in  the  line  of  their  work. 


ffHE  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  OREAT  FIRK 

The  educational  interests  of  Chicago  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  terrible 
conflagration  which  so  reeenfly  laid  waste  so  lai^  a  portion  of  that  city. 
Quite  a  number  of  school-houses  were  burned  with  all  their  oontents,  and 
many  teachers  are  out  of  employment,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  their  homes 
and  personal  effects.  Several  have  already  come  East  iu  search  of  employ- 
ment But  a  greater  calamity  still  is  the  loss  of  the  thousands  of  homes, 
which  scatters  fKmiHes,  aiMl,  for  some  time  at  least,  deprives  very  many  chil- 
dren of  the  privileges  of  schooling.  During  July  and  August  we  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  frequently  the  new  office  of  Superintendent  Piokard,  and  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Edueatlon,  recently  fitted  up  in  elegant  style  for  their 
use.   They,  too,  fell  before  the  terrible  tide  of  flasie. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Boston  last  month. 
The  sessions  were  ftilly  attended  and  the  exercises  interesting.  Superintend- 
ent Johnson,  of  this  State,  spoke  acceptably  on  County  Supervision.  Walter 
Smith,  recently  of  England,  and  now  Head  Master  of  the  Kormal  Art  School 
in  Boston,  gave  an  excellent  address  on  Drawing  in  Public  Schools  from 
which  we  had  hoped  to  give  extracts  this  month ;  but  they  come  to  hand  too 
late,  and  will  appear  in  otir  umt  number. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maine  Educational  Associatioit  wiH    . 
be  held  at  City  Hall,  Portland,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Thanksgiving 
week. 

ORDEB  OI*   EXERCISES. 
MONDAY. 

3  P.  M. — Opening  Exercises  and  Organization. 

3^  p.  M.— ''  How  shall  we  obtain  Trained  Teachers  for  our  Public  Schools  ?" 
Discussion ;  opened  by  G.  T.  Fletcher,  of  Castine,  followed  by  R.  Woodboiy, 
of  Farmington,  and  others. 

8  P.  M.— Addresses.    * 

TUESDAY. 

9  A.  M. — **  What  shall  be  taught  in  the  Common  School."    Paper  by  0.  B 
Stetson,  of  Lewiston.    Discussion  by  N.  Dingley,  jr.,  of  Lewiston,  J.  H.  Han- ', 
son,  of  WatervUe,  J.  S.  Barrel,  of  Lewiston,  E.  S.  Morris,  of  Biddeford,  and 
others. 

10  A.  M.^A  paper  on  "  Music  as  a  Branch  of  Common  School  Education," 
D.  B.  Hagar,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass.,  followed  lij 
discussion. 

11  A.  M. — "  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Drawing.  This  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  N.  W.  T.  Root,  of  Portland. 

2 p.  M.— "Public School  Revenue."    Discussion;  oi>ened  by  Warren  John-, 
son.  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

3}  p.  M.— "  Teaching  the  English  Language."  Discussion ;  opened  by  A 
H.  Abbott,  County  Supervisor  for  Franklin  County,  followed  by  W.  H.  Lam- 
bert, of  Lewiston  High  School,  A.  E.  Chase,  of  Portland  High  Sdiool,  and 
others. 

**  City  and  Town  Supervision."  Discussion;  opened  by  Thomaa  Tash,  Sa- 
perintendent  of  Schools,  Lewiston. 

8  p.  M.— Address  by  President  Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  **  Higher 
Education  for  the  People  of  Maine." 

Hon.  G.  F.  Talbot,  of  Portland,  Hon.  Eben  F.  Pillsbury,  of  Augusta,  Hon. 
Kelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Lewiston,  and  other  gentlemen,  weU  known  for  their 
active  interest  in  public  education,  promise  to  be  present  and  participate  with 
teachers  in  the  discussions. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  arranging  the  work  for  this  meeting  of  the 
Association  to  present  such  topics  as  will  interest  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  our  State.  Let  us  have  a  large  attendance  and  hearty  co-operation 
from  those  who  sympathize  with  our  work. 

Hotels  will  furnish  entertainment  to  members  of  the  Association  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates:  Falmouth,  $3.00  per  day;  United  States,  $2.00;  City  Hotel, 
$1.75;  Commercial  House,  $1.50. 

It  is  expected  that  the  railroads  will  furnish  tickets  at  reduced  rates.   A 

full  programme,  announcing  names  and  further  details,  will  be  issued  at 

once.  C.  C.  Rouwds,  President 

•     C.  B.  Stetbon,  Secretary. 


*  Arrangementi  notoomplete. 
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LESSONS  IN  COLOR. 

WHITE,    AS    AK    BMBLEM. 

L  Children  led  to  mention  objects  of  the  finest  whiteness,  as  snow, 
a  lily,  ivory,  white  marble,  swans'  down.  Exercise  the  conceptive 
faculty.  How  dazzling  the  new-fallen  snow ;  how  different,  too,  the 
same  snow  when  the  thaw  commences,  and  it  shows  black  foot  steps. 
How  fair  and  regal  the  fresh,  white  lily ;  how  different  it  looks  when 
it  displays  faded  and  yellowish  petals.  Refer  in  the  same  way  to  the 
plamage  of  the  swan  when  soiled;  to  ivory  and  marble  when  stained. 
In  which  conditions  are  these  objects  most  pleasing  to  the  eye? 
Thas  develop  the  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  objects  as  consisting  in 
their  hue. 

IL  Tell  the  children  that  there  are  some  things  more  beautiful  than 
any  snow,  lilies,  or  ivory.  That  these  are  not  outward,  but  inward 
things.  Draw  the  picture  of  a  child  always  gentle  in  his  manners  to 
the  young,  and  respectful  to  his  elders ;  kind  in  his  actions,  always 
ready  to  help  and  oblige ;  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his  playfellows ; 
faithful  in  his  duties  at  school  and  at  home*  How  lovely  a  character ! 
To  what  natural  object  or  quality  can  we  compare  this  ?  But  what  if 
the  child  in  question,  one  day  commit  a  manifest  fault ;  what  if  he  be 
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fbund  in  a  lie,  or  even  in  a  violent  passion?  If  we  compare  the  for- 
mer character  to  whiteness,  to  what  may  we  compare  the  fault?  To 
a  dark  stain,  sullying  the  pure  whiteness. 

Teacher  write  on  the  board, —  White  is  the  emblem  of  innocence, 

III.  Children  led  to  say  at  what  times  people  usually  like  to  wear 
white.  At  weddings,  on  holidays,  Sundays.  How  people  feel  dn 
holidays.  How  they  ought  to  feel  on  Sundays.  The  Lord's  day  is  a 
festival, — not  a  common,  but  a  sacred  one.  Children  led  to  name  the 
second  thing  that  white  is  the  emblem  of.  Write  on  the  board,-* 
White  is  the  emblem  of  festivity. 

IV.  Refer  to  flags  of  different  nations;  the  use  of  flags ;  the  colon 
seen  in  them.  Red,  white,  and  blue,  on  the  stars  and  stripes,  in  the 
tri-color  of  France,  and  the  union  jack.  The  Italians  have  chosen  a 
tri-color  of  red,  green  and  white.  Other  of  the  European  nations 
have  yellow  and  black.  The  Turks  hoist  a  green  flag.  Tne  standard 
of  ea6h  nation  floats  on  its  own  territory,  and  in  time  of  war  on  other 
territory;  but  when  in  such  a  case,  armies  want  to  communicate 
peacefully  one  with  another,  they  lay  the  national  flag  aside,  and  take 
a  white  flag,  called  a  flag  of  truce.  Explain  truce.  A  soldier  carrying 
such  a  flag  as  this  may  go  into  the  centime  of  the  enemy's  camp;  the 
flag  shows  that  he  comes  on  a  peaceful  message ;  none  will  harm  him. 

Whit^  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 

V.  White,  emblematizes  one  thing  more.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  clothed  in  white.  What  kind  of  a 
place  is  heaven?  What  kind  of  people  its  inmates?  When  the«e 
are  described  as  being  clothed  in  white,  of  what  is  white  the  emblem? 

White  is  the  emblem  of  purity  and  holiness. 

Children,  repeat  what  white  emblematizes,  and  give  examples  in 
each  case. 

Summary  from  the  board : 

White  is  the  emblem  of  Innocence. 

White  is  the  emblem  of  Festivity. 

White  is  the  emblem  of  Peace. 

White  is  the  emblem  of  Purity  and  Holiness. 

oswsao. 


He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Thb  Puritans  considered  that  religions  instruction  should  be  the 
basis  of  all  education ;  and  as  long  as  they  retained  the  chief  power 
they  iiever  abandoned  this  principle.  Accordingly  one  of  their  early 
laws  was,  that  every  householder  should  on  the  Sabbath  instruct  his 
children  and  servants  in  some  orthodox  catechism.  To  follow  this 
up  there  was  a  law  that  every  town  should  maintain  a  minister, 
while  another  imposed  a  fine  for  non-attendance  on  public  worship. 
Thus  was  religious  education  thoroughly  provided  for ;  and  the  sys* 
lem  <^  laws  for  secular  education  was  scarcely  less  complete. 

When  Maine — all  there  was  of  it — became  in  1673  two  counties  of 
Massachusetts,  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  necessarily  prevailed 
here»  and  her  customs  and  her  religion  became  to  a  great  degree  our 
own. 

A  general  school  law  at  this*  time  was,  that  every  town  of  fifty 
householders  should  hire  a  school-teacher,  and  every  town  of  one 
hundred  inhabitants  should  sustain  a  grammar  school  where  boya 
could  be  fitted  for  college.  The  last  clause  of  this  ordinance  was 
added  soon  after  Harvard  College  was  established  (1683). 

Perhaps  a  few  notes  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  prevailing  at 
tius  time  and  for  a  century  later  may  not  be  amiss, — ^though  probably 
^miliar  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  journal. 

Six  of  Xhe  twelve  overseers  of  Harvai'd  were  chosen  from  the  mag- 
istrates,— and  it  was  the  duty  of  these  '*  to  see  that  every  one  be 
diligent  and  proficient  in  his  proper  place.^  Before  entering  the 
QCbolar  was  to  be  able  to  translate  some  Latin  classic  and  a  little 
Greek.  This  was  the  first  rule  of  the  college.  The  second  was,  that 
every  student  should  be  *'  plainly  instructed,  that  the  main  end  of  his 
life  is  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  life  eternal ; "  and  he 
was  also  to  exercise  himself  in  reading  the  Bible.  To  graduate  he 
vfffmt  have  the  approbation  of  the  overseers  and  masters  ot  the  col- 
lege, as  well  as  pass  a  satis&ctory  examination ;  and  for  this  reason 
(and  that  the  instructors  were  generally  very  wise  men  who  had  been 
obtained  from  England  for  the  very  position)  the  officers  received 
great  respect.  Students  were  always  to  stand  in  their  presence,  and 
to  remain  uncovered  and  silent ;  and  even  in  the  college  yard  they 
went  bareheaded  if  an  officer  was  present.    Instead  of  the  punish- 
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ments  at  present  in  vogue  they  were  subject  to  corporal  chastisement. 
The  superiority  acquired  by  three  years  in  college  gave  the  Senion 
a  dignity  and  authority  with  younger  members  almost  equal  to  the 
officers ;  and  the  poor  Freshmen  were  unmercifully  fagged.  These 
were  obliged  to  stand  also  in  the  presence  of  the  Seniors ;  and  one  of 
them  dared  not  go  through  a  door  or  gate  first  if  a  Senior  was  witliin 
three  rods  of  it.  Once  through  college,  and  his  degree  gained,  the 
young  scholar  stood  at  once  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  men, — ever 
sure  of  the  respect  of  the  people.  Though  other  learned  professions 
might  receive  superior  honor,  none  met  with  it  every  day  in  all  its 
petty,  ludicrous  forms  more  than  the  schoolmaster,— especially  when 
he  boarded  round.  From  the*  habits  of  his  calling,  and  his  physical 
appearance,  a  schoolmaster  in  that  day  could  generally  be  designated 
without  difficulty,  even  when  not  carrying  his  usual  luggage.  There 
was  no  great  volume  in  this,  however;  for  a  big  bandanna  handker- 
chief covering  a  change  of  underclothing,  a  little  stationery  and  a  few 
books  were  all  tlie  supplies  he  required  for  a  three  months  cam- 
paign in  dniling  the  young  ideas  to  more  effectually  shoot. 
Schoolmasters  in  that  early  time,  we  are  sorry  to  record,  too  often 
lived  and  died  bachelors.  Bold  as  lions  on  their  own  ground,  they 
were  too  bashful  to  face  the  plump  and  sprightly  damsels  alone  by 
their  own  firesides ;  or  else  they  were  too  lank  in  body  and  too  lean 
in  puree.  However,  they  are  reported  to  have  been  clear-headed  and 
faithful  teachere,  and,  doubtless,  have  their  reward  in  heavcir. 

Before  1700  we  find  thirty-three  pounds  named  as  the  annual  com- 
pensation of  a  schoolmaster;  a  sum  not  to  be  despised  when  money 
was  sometimes  so  scarce  that  bullets  were  used  for  pennies  and  pup- 
pies passed  for  shillings.  Women  tench  ere  were  paid  only  half  the 
price  of  men, — which  was  just  as  fair  then  as  it  is  now !  But  women 
were  rarely  employed  as  school  instnictore  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; for  few  had  the  necessary  education, — those  even  of  good 
property  and  position  usually  affixed  the  sign  used  for  plus  when 
their  signatures  were  required  on  any  document. 

There  were  few  books  used  in  the  schools  of  those  days,  but  tho 
few  were  very  thoroughly  learned.  And  if  boys  and  girls  coul 
attend  school  three  months  in  the  year  it  was  all  they  could  expec 
except  in  the  three  or  four  large  villages. 

Suppose  that  in  imagination  we  step  into  one  of  these  schools  fori 
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few  moments.  As  soon  as  the  lull  caused  by  our  entrance  is  over, 
there  succeeds*a  loud,  confused  murmur,  in  which  some  of  our  well- 
trained  boys  and  girls  would  hardly  be  able  to  learn  their  lessons  at 
all.  It  drowns  your  companion's  voice,  and  your  own,  unless  you 
speak  in  the  tones  you  would  out  of  doors.  They  are  speaking  aloud ! 
Why  doesn't  the  teacher  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  You  soon  learn  that  this 
is  nothing  unusual;  they  are  studying  their  lessons  in  the  accustomed 
way.  You  conclude  however,  that  whispered  study,  compared  with 
this  noise,  would  be  quite  commendable.  In  many  instances  two  or 
three  are  seen  studying  from  one  book,  and  by-and-by  it  passes  to 
another  group;  for  school  books  are  scarce  and  expensive  in  the 
colonies.  All  are  clad  in  homespun  suits,  home-woven  and  home- 
made, too;  but  some  of  them  look  as  tidy  as  many  of  the  school 
children  of  to-day.  You  note  the  long,  heavy  benches  running  half 
across  the  room — most  with  no  desks  before  them — and  rising  higher 
with  the  floor  as  they  recede  from  the  master's  desk,  and  the  broad, 
roomy  fire  for  the  thermal  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  for  convenience 
to  the  teacher's  eye.  And  the  desk  for  the  teacher !  Wide  as  two  or 
three  modern  pulpits,  and  built  up  solid  from  a  platform  above  the 
floor,  probably.  There  are  large  classes,  but  (excellent  example  1)  few 
of  tfacm ;  and  the  teacher  had  time  in  school  hours  to  write  copies, 
whittle  the  goose-quill  pens,  or  aid  the  big  boys  and  girls  in  working 
out  knotty  questions  in  mathematics.  Their  elocution  was  surprising ; 
for  nasaL tones,  vast  differences  in  volume  and  pitch,  spelling  of  long 
words  aloud  to  get  the  pronunciation  are  certainly  incompatible  with 
the  sense  of  any  passage.  Yet  for  another  surprise  and  your  great 
delight,  there  was  natural  reading  also.  A  boy  in  a  tall,  comical 
paper  cap  peers  over  his  book  at  a  corner  of  the  master's  desk ;  his 
lessons  have  been  poor,  and  this  fool's  or  dunce's  cap  is  thought  to 
improve  the  memory,  not  only  of  the  wearer,  but  of  all  whose  roving 
eyes  encounter  it.  Perhaps  the  hour  for  punishment  has  arrived,  for 
there  is  a  genera}  movement  of  expectation,  and  one  or  two  boys  look 
savage  and  ashamed  by  turns, — now  like  a  bull-dog,  then  a  calf 
These  are  left  to  be  dealt  with  after  school.  Some  smaller  culprits 
are  called  out;  one  has  been  cutting  the  seat,  or  some  missile  he  threw 
has  hit  a  distant  school-mate  whose  indignant  face  and  inquisitive 
glances  have  been  the  teacher's  informers;  another  has  been  making 
grimaces,  and  another  (O,  pitiable  child !)  telling  lies.    Whatever  is 
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the  offense  the  ^  cowhide  "  whip,  or  the  long  rod  of  birch  or  hickory 
descends  upon  the  wilting  victim,  or  the  broad  ferule*  (pierced  with 
holes  for  the  chftritable  purpose  of  raising  blisters)  resounds  upon  the 
palm,  or  the  exposed  rear  of  the  urchin  bent  like  a  driving  firog  over 
the  master's  knee.  Correction  having  been  duly  administered,  a  stovt 
boy  is  sent  to  relieve  the  young  chopper  whose  rattling  chips  are  now 
flying  with  redoubled  force  and  rapidity  about  the  door,  betokenmg 
a  new  arrangement  of  his  log  that  calls Yor  attention. 

Most  are  studying  again ;  but  you  hear  tlie  click  of  knitting  needles 
and  the  quick  ^  whip  "  of  the  stout  thread  drawn  through  the  heavy 
cloth,  and  see  the  socks,  the  leggings  and  the  suspenders  growing 
under  the  hands  of  both  boys  and  girls.  And  if  it  is  winter  there 
are  large  boys ;  but  these  have  the  needful  fuel  to  out  and  split  for  the 
broad  fireplace. 

We  leave  the  school,  and  reflect  that 

<'  SaUn,  will  fiBd  •omething  stUU 
For  Idle  bands  to  do/.' 

So  thought  the  teaehers  in  that  day ;  and  they  watched  for  still 
ones  and  provided  work  for  idle  ones.  geo.  jay. 


fc 


COOKERY. 

A  FBAGMENT   OF   A   LECTURE   TO   A   KORBCAL    SCHOOL. 

Young  ladiedj  when  I  was  here  last  I  regret  to  say  that  a  gra¥e 
charge  was  made  against  me.  I  was  accused  in  the  remarks  which  I 
made  on  that  occasion,  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  a  most  impor- 
tant art,  an  art  which  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms,  or 
perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  the  neighborhood  of  the  bosoms,  of  all 
of  us.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  th<e  most  excellent  art  which 
teaches  us  how  to  prepare  the  material  food  which  nourishes  and 
supports  us !  I  disparage  the  art  of  cookery !  You  should  see  the 
tender  regard  I  can  manifest  for  a  good  joint, — provided  it  exhibits  an 
equal  tenderness.  You  should  see  the  profound  respect  I  am  w^nt  to 
pay  to  a  good  loaf  of  bread ;  a  feeling,  which,  away  from  home,  I  am 
unfortunately  not  called  upon  to  exercise  too  often.  Cookery !  Why 
isn't  it  at  least  one  of  the  foundations  of  art,  philosophy,  and  morals? 
Why  is  this  world  a  vale  of  tears  ?    Because  my  dinner  did  not  agree 
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with  me.  Why  is  the  world  a  paradise  of  perfection?  Because  I 
had  an  excellent  breakffist  and  a  cap  of  good  cofiee.  Ah,  young 
ladies,  I  speak  feelingly,  as  one  who  in  the  course  of  his  mortal  pil- 
grimage has  endured  the  last  extremities  of  culinary  indigestibilities 
when  I  say,  be  mathematicians,  be  philosophers,  be  poets,  be  what 
you  will,  but  be,  oh  be  good  cooks?  Isn't  good  health  a  treasure? 
How  can  we  have  good  bealUi  if  we  are  fed  on][that  enormity  called 
pie,  and  that  worse  enormity,  if  worse  can  be,  called  saleratus  bread  ? 
Ign't  domestic  peace  and  happiness  worth  laboring  for  ?  But  domes- 
tie  peace  will  never  survive  dyspepsia.  Suppose  that  that  being,  so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  whom  we  in  these  days,  when  the 
good  old  homely  ways  of  our  grandmothers  are  no  longer  respected, 
are  forced  to  employ  to  preside  over  the  culinary  mysteries, — suppose 
that  she,  through  the  inscrutable  workings  of  whatever  it  is  that 
serves  her  instead  of  a  mind,  suddenly  puts  on  her  bonnet  and  *'  laves." 
I  have  known  families  whom  such  a  calamity  would  reduce  to  the 
yeige  of  starvation.  I  have  known  other  families  where  some  charm- 
ing young  woman,  edooated  and  accomplished,  would  quietly  don  a 
calico  apron,  and  that  day  the  family  would  have  a  good  dinner. 

Kow  in  these  days  when  we  no  longer  believe  that  the  straight  road 
to  heaven  lies  through  a  region  where  the  only  proper  diet  is  the 
hermit's  diet  of  parched  peas,  and  doubt  whether  the  way  to  merit 
happiness  in  another  world  is  to  crowd  as  much  of  unhappiness  as 
we  can  into  this,  is  it  not  well  for  all  to  study  those  minor  arts  on 
which  the  details  of  happiness  so  much  depend  ?  Moreover  whea 
physiology  teaches  us  the  great  truth  that  there  can  be  no  sound 
mind  without  a  sound  body,  can  we  call  it  a  little  or  unimportant 
matter,  the  way  in  which  that  body  is  nourished  ?  And  when  relig- 
ion is  becoming  less  and  less  a  matter  of  creeds  and  dogmas^  and 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  life,  and  he  is  seen  to  be  the  truly  relig^ 
ions  man  who  proves  his  love  of  God  by  a  life  of  active  usefulness  to 
his  fellow  men,  who  shall  say  that  anything  is  a  trifle  oa  which  our 
power  for  active  usefulness  depends?  We  shall  never  look  at  the 
care  of  health  aright  until  we  exalt  it  into  a  religious  duty ;  and  when 
we  look  at  it  thus,  the  preparation  of  the  food  that  (Sustains  us  beeomes 
somethiBg  more  than  either  a  mechanical  drudgery  or  a  pampering  of 
a  sensual  appetite. 

Is  learning  incompatible  with  good  housekeeping  ?    I  once  knew 
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two  ladies,whom  to  visit  was  a  real  intellectual  pleasure.  They  were 
daughters  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  taught  them  such  learning  as  he 
possessed,  and  such  knowledge  as  alone  passed  for  education  in  thoie 
days.  They  could  read  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  Hebrev, 
and  Homer  in  his  original  Greek.  They  knew  modem  literature 
too,  and  could  discuss  the  latest  book  with  their  youngest  visitor. 
Scholars  came  to  converse  with  them,  s^d  yet — and  this  is  the  point 
I  want  you  to  notice — ^their  housekeeping  was  equal  to  their  schol- 
arship, and  their  kindness  and  benevolence  were  equal  to  their  house- 
keeping. You  may  never  read  Greek,  but  you  can  read  English  poeta^ 
and  you  may  rival  them  in  their  housekeeping  if  not  in  their  Hebrew. 

Not  far  from  where  I  live,  there  died  not  long  ago  a  venerable  lady, 
the  wife  of  a  poor  country  clergyman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing at  her  ironing-board  and  ironing  away  at  the  weeks  wash,  while 
she  heard  college  students  recite  in  Xenophon  or  Plato  or  Cicero. 
Did  a  woman  who  could  translate  Plato  demean  herself  by  ironing? 
or  did  she  iron  any  less  well  for  knowing  how  to  read  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions ?  I  think  not.  I  think  she  probably  relidhed  them  better  than 
she  would  have  done  if  she  had  done  nothing  but  read  them. 

These  ladies  were  educated  in  old-world  learning  and  old-world 
fashions ;  but  before  you  lies  all  the  wealth  of  the  literature  and 
learning  of  to-day,  open  to  all  who  can  read  their  mother-tongue,  and 
have  the  courage  and  perseverance  to  give  themselves  a  real  educa- 
tion. And  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  real  education,  and  every 
kind  is  real  which  really  teaches  us  to  think, — all  else  is  varnish  and 
veneering.  And  who  cannot  call  to  mind  people  who  have  made  up 
a  real  education  out  of  humble  materials  and  with  few  advantages? 
As  I  write,  one  of  the  recollections  of  my  youth  comes  up  before  me, 
the  plain  tea-table  of  a  kind  and  wise  old  lady  who  knew  no  Greek, 
but  in  whose  window-seat  could  always  be  found  a  pair  of  silver 
spectacles  between  the  leaves  of  some  good  English  book.  I  suppose 
there  is  good  gingerbread  in  the  world  still,  but  I  must  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  the  making  of  aunt  Becky's  gingerbread — it  was  thin 
gingerbread,  young  ladies — is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  lost  arts. 

If  I  had  the  building  of  a  normal  school  I  think  I  should  pat 
somewhere  in  it  a  good,  convenient,  well-appointed  kitchen.  It  woaM 
be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  place  it  far  as  possible  from  the  chemical 
room  of  my  friend  over  yonder,  because  things  might  get  mixed,  yoa 
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know,  and  I  sappose  salphuric  acid  wouldn't  do  to  flavor  the  paddings 
with.    But  there  should  be  a  cooking  as  well  as  a  chemical  class,  and 
each  graduate  should  be  bound  to  produce  at  exhibition  not  only  a 
poem  or  an  essaj,  but  a  good  lights  digestible  loaf  of  bread,  and  the 
joung  lady  who  made  the  best  should  receive  a  crown  of  wheat-ears. 
It  is  a  foolish  error  of  much  of  the  half-cultivation  which  prevails 
among  us  to  look  down  upon  common  things.    The  silliest  of  all  silly 
girls    is  she  who  thinks  herself  too  fine    for   homely    and   useful 
labor ;  who  thinks  it  grand  to  pen  a  sonnet  to  the  moon  for  the 
Lady's  Album,  but  very  degrading  to  sweep  a  floor  or  wash  the 
dishes.    For  my  part  the  recreation  I  am  partial  to  is  hoeing  potatoes. 
I  do  not  do  it  well,  that  is,  not  so  well  as  Patrick  does  it,  because  I 
am  only  an  amateur,  and  he  is  a  professional,  and  he  could  throw 
me  over  the  fence  if  he  chose ;  but  pretty  well  for  a  schoolmaster^ 
Ah !  the  world  would  be  happier  if  it  were  more  content  with  a 
simple  life  and  homely  pleasures.    There  is  a  passage  on  this  point  I 
have  always  admired  in  a  book  that,  if  it  is  full  of  paradoxes  is  full  of 
beautiful    writing    too.      *^The    great    mechanical     impulses     of 
the  age,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,*   ^  which    most    of  us    are    so  proud 
of,   are    a    mere    passing    fever,    half   speculative,    half  childish. 
People  will  discover  at  last  that  royal  roads  to  anything  can  no  more 
be  laid  in  iron  than  they  can  in  dust;  that  there  are  no  royal  roads  to 
anything  worth  going  to;  that  if  there  were,  it  would  jbhat  instant 
cease  to  be  worth  going  to, — I  mean  so  far  as  the  things  to  be  obtained 
are  in  any  way  estimable  in  terms  of  price.    For  there  are  two  classes 
of  precious  things  in  the  world, — those  that  God  gives  us  for  nothing : 
sun,  air,  and  life  (both  mortal  lif^  and  immortal),  and  the  secondarily 
precious  things  which  he  gives  us  for  a  piice;  these  secondarily 
precious  things,  worldly  wine  and  milk,  can  only  be  bought  for  defi- 
nite money,  they  never  can  be  cheapened.    Ko  cheating  nor  bargain- 
ing will  ever  get  a  single  thing  out  of  nature's  ^Establishment''  at 
half  price.    Do  we  want  to  be  strong? — we  must  work;  to  be  hun- 
gry ? — we  must  starve ;  to  be  happy  ? — we  must  be  kind ;  to  be  wise  ? 
—we  must  look  and  think,"    And  "gradually  thinking  on  from  point 
to  point,"  he  says,  "we  shall  come  to  perceive  that  all  true  happiness 
and  nobleness  are  near  us  and  yet  neglected  by  us,  and  that  till  we 

■ _  -  - — r  ■!  I  ■  _  _  m_a 

•"Modem  Falnten,"  vol.  HI.,  p.  808,  Am.  Ed. 
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have  learned  how  to  be  happy  and  noble  we  hayen't  mnch  to  tell  e^en 
to  red  Indians.  The  delights  of  horse  raeing  and  hunting,  of  assem- 
blies in  the  night  instead  of  the  day,  of  costly  and  wearisome  music, 
of  costly  and  burdensome  dress,  of  chagrined  contention  ibr  place 
and  power,  or  wealth,  or  the  eyes  of  the  multitude^  and  all  the  endleBB 
occupation  without  purpose,  and  idleness  without  vest  of  our  vulgar 
world  are  not,  it  seems  to  me,  enjoyments  we  need  be  ambitious  to 
communicate.  And  all  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible  to 
man  have  been  just  as  possible  to  him  since  first  he  was  made  of  the 
earth  as  they  are  now ;  and  they  are  possible  to  him  chiefly  in  peace. 
To  watcli  the  corn  grow  and  the  blossoms  set,  to  draw  hard  breath 
over  ploughshare  or  spade ;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to 
pray, — these  are  the  things  that  make  men  happy ;  they  have  always 
bad  the  power  of  doing  these ;  they  will  never  have  the  power  to  do 
more." 

I  think  that  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  a  philosophy  which 
it  behooves  us,  young  ladies,  as  teachers  to  take  to  heart.  Our  call- 
ing is  one  that  furnishes  the  noblest  opportunities,  while  it  is  one  that 
gets  little  honor  in  the  sight  of  the  world  of  ordinary  men.  If  we  go 
into  it  ambitious  to  shine  and  be  known  and  famous,  or  if  we  are 
looking  only  for  selfish  indulgence  and  selfish  pleasure,  there  are  many 
shorter  roads  to  reach  them.  But  there  is  no  lile-work  open  to 
women,  and  few  if  any  open  to  men  where  the  solid  rewards  which 
sensible  and  rational  beings  should  look  jR>r  from  life  are  so  sure  of 
attainment  as  the  work  of  a  teacher.  I  say  it,  though  none  know 
better  than  I  how  many  trials  encompass  it.  And  when  I  see,  as  I 
have  to  see  constantly  in  the  city,  y<^ng  women  surrounded  perhaps 
by  all  that  mere  wealth  can  give,  and  yet  pining  for  lack  of  some 
sphere  in  which  to  employ  real  talent  and  energy,  and  crippled  and 
dwarfed  of  their  full  intellectual  proportions  by  a  frivolous  life  and  a 
shallow  and  superficial  education,  I  cannot  but  think  you  fortanate, 
not  unfortunate,  who  are  studying  here  with  something  like  that 
genuine  professional  interest  in  your  work  which  belongs  to  dw 
education  of  men,  and  which  the  world  is  not  always  going  to  refuse, 
as  it  has  done,  to  women.  I  always  think  myself  honored  with  %l  i 
privilege  of  addressing  you.  I  think  myself  happy  if  by  any  wor  I 
of  mine  I  can  help  you  or  encourage  you. 

And  now  I  hope  I  have  made  amends  for  tbose  disparaging  n  • 
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jnarks  about  cookiog :  and  as  I  think  of  it^  tbey  were  De  Quincey's 
not  mine,  thoagh  I  aappose  you  will  say  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
^ief.  Let  me  take  up  the  thread  of  my  disoourse  where  your  punctual 
bell  broke  it  off  so  abruptly.  w.  p.  ▲. 


TO  BEGINNERS  IN  TEACHING.— NO.  1. 

Toir  are  to  teadi  the  coming  winter.  Have  you  formed  any  plans 
or  acquired  any  general  principles  for  your  guidance  ?  To  hear  the 
ficbolars  read  and  recite,  and  to  preserve  order  are  not  all  the  require* 
mcDts  of  a  good  teaober.  Something  more  is  needed.  You  are  a 
ieachefy  and  that  means  a  good  deal.  Commence  work  at  once. 
Make  up  your  mind  what  you  will  do  and  then  do  it.  In  taking  the 
names  and  ages  of  your  pupils  the  first  day,  it  is  well  to  take  the 
names  of  their  parents  also.  It  need  not  take  more  than  half  a  day 
to  classify  any  ordinary  school,  and  you  oan  have  recitations  the  first 
afternoon  in  reading,  geography  and  grammar.  Try  to  reduce  the 
number  of  reading  classes ;  six  is  too  many,  but  in  this  as  in  all 
changes  use  discretion.  Endeavor  to  cause  scholars  to  make  changes 
of  their  own  free-will,  and  don't  feel  disappointed  if  they  are  unwiU* 
ing  to  do  just  as  you  wish.  Their  preferences  may  be  as  strong  as 
yours,  and  their  hesxtj  good  will  is  worth  much. 

There  are  selections  in  every  reading-book  that  you  will  not  find 
applicable  to  your  wants.  Don't  use  them.  Select  some  good  extract, 
and  carefully  read  it  yourself.  Be  sure  you  get  the  leading  ideas,  and 
if  any  reference  is  made  to  countries  or  individuals  gather  up  some 
information  in  regard  to  them.  You  must  do  this;  it  is  a  duty  you 
owe  to  your  pupils  and  to  yourself 

Endeavor  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  your 
scholars.  Look  out  the  tneaninff  of  difficult  words,  and,  I  need  not 
add,  the  spdling  of  them.  Occasionally  let  a  scholar  read  a  whole 
piece.  You  will  find  that  many  good  readers  in  our  country  schools 
cannot  read  an  ordinary  page  of  reading  matter  without  becoming 
hoarse  and  out  of  breath.  Remedy  this  by  having  them  read  ex« 
tracts  from  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  Make  the  selections 
yourself  and  have  them  short  and  to  the  point. 

It  is  an  excellent  eseicise  to  hav-e  the  whole  school  repeat  sen- 
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tences  after  you, — ^practicing  them  nntil  thej  can  repeat  them  with- 
out yonr  dictation.  Reading  in  concert  is  a  good  exercise  if  property 
conducted ;  as  it  is  usually  conducted  it  is  a  failure.  Take  some  tol- 
erably difficult  extract,  and  dictate  to  the  class  a  word  at  a  time, 
through  one  paragraph  or  sentence ;  then  go  over  it  again  giving 
more  than  one  word  at  a  time.  Practice  on  one  paragraph  in  this 
way  until  it  is  read  well ;  then  take  another,  aud  so  on  through  the 
extract. 

Don't  try  to  do  too  much.  In  the  smaller  reading  classes  two  or 
three  divisions  is  enough  for  one  lesson.  In  the  primer  class  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done.  Let  the  first  object  be  to  teach  the  pupils  to 
read,  and  to  read  intelligibly.  It  is  practice  that  will  do  this.  En- 
deavor to  break  up  the  drawling  tone  in  which  so  many  beginners 
read. 

Never  let  a  class  read  and  you  simply  wait  for  them  to  finish  the 
exercise.  Be  on  the  alert.  Watch  for  an  opportunity  to  give  a  hint 
to  some  young  reader  that  will  help  him.  Reading  is  an  important 
exercise.  Besides  teaching  a  scholar  to  read,  you  should  endeavor  to 
give  him  a  taste  for  good  reading  matter.  Perhaps  if  teachers  did 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  there  would  not  be  so  much  cheap,  trashy 
literature  read.  See  to  it  that  all  your  selections  for  i^eading  are  ju- 
dicious. 

So  much  for  the  reading  exercise.  In  another  paper  I  will  notice 
the  other  branches,  and  perhaps  give  some  hints  in  regard  to  teaching 

them.  KOTA  LENT. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  taste  for  reading  needs  not  only  to  be  cultivated  but  to  be  di- 
i*ected.  Such  is  the  amount  of  trashy  literature  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  school  might  do 
a  good  work  in  providing  well-selected  books  for  its  pupils  and  in  di- 
recting their  proper  use.  "  Eyes  and  no  Eyes  "  is  the  title  of  an  old 
story,  and  it  hardly  seems  too  strong  a  way  of  marking  the  difference 
between  a  person  whose  reading  matter  has  been  well  chosen  and  who 
has  been  rightly  directed  in  its  use,  and  one  who  has  spent  quite  as 
many  hours  in  desultory  or  worthless  reading.  In  fact,  this  is  not  its 
worst  feature.    One  given  to  reading  Beadle's  Dime  Novels  or  the 
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stories  in  the  ^ew  York  Ledger,  acquires  a  taste  for  that  kind  of  read- 
ing and  will  be  content  with  no  other. 

The  effect  apon  the  mind  is  trnly  alarming.  The  habit  sometimes 
seems  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  appetite  for  intoxicating  liqaors.  As 
much  as  the  latter  is  to  be  deprecated,  a  grog-shop  and  a  store  with 
such  literature  for  sale  may  almost  be  considered  rivals  in  their  bane- 
fiil  inflaence  upon  the  young.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  tell  a  child 
that  a  certain  book  will  not  improve  his  mind,  but  will  corrupt  and  un- 
fit it  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  that  would  cultivate  and  enlarge  it 
His  curiosity  will  immediately  become  excited,  and  he  will  be  all  the 
more  likely  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  in  turning  its  pages. 

On  the  other  hand,  give  him  something  to  read  that  will  strength- 
en and  develop  while  it  interests,  and  a  step  is  made  in  the  right 
direction. 

Very  few,  except  ^holars,  ever  acquire  a  sufficient  command  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  enable  them  to  derive  any  especial 
pleasure  or  profit  from  reading  them,  aside  from  that  resulting  from 
the  simple  study  of  language ;  yet  how  few  there  are  in  the  higher 
classes  of  our  schools  who  would  not  read,  with  eager  delight,  of  the 
wanderings  of  Aeneas,  the  destruction  of  Ilium  and  the  return  of  Ulys- 
ses, if  good  translations  were  placed  in  their  hands.  Many  would 
doubtless  go  through  the  list  of  ancient  classics  now  extant  and  trans- 
lated, if  the  opportunity  were  given  them  to  do  so.  These  especially 
should  find  place  in  all  libraries,  and  children  and  youth  should  be  en- 
couraged to  read  them.  Books  of  travel  and  adventijire,  the  better 
novels,  biography,  history,  and  popular  science,  together  with  a  good 
encyclopedia,  are  also  among  the  books  indispensable  to  a  well-select^ 
ed  library. 

Such  a  library,  within  reach  of  all  the  school  children  of  the  State, 
would  be  priceless  in  its  value  to  them,  and  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  obtaining  it  need  not  frighten  us  from  the  attempt.  We  need  two 
things  to  accomplish  it,  State  aid  and  individual  effbit  or  local  taxa- 
tion. Sweden  has  1,300  school  libraries,  and  their  establishment  is  en- 
joined by  law.  In  Upper  Canada  a  special  fund  has  been  contributed, 
and  the  towns  also  vote  a  separate  tax  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
more  than  six  thousand  works  that  it  can  procure  at  a  reduced  price 
because  it  buys  so  many  of  them.    The  school  authorities  send  a  list 
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of  the  books  which  they  wnh  to  obtain,  and  receive,  besides  the  works 
for  which  they  sent,  other  volameB  worth  an  equal  amonnt.  The 
State  thus  pays  half  the  expense. 

Do  we  not  find  here  a  valfiable  suggestion  ?  The  State  has  made 
liberal  provision  in  the  assessments,  for  schools.  Is  she  impoverished 
thereby?  The  little  village  of  Castine  votes  an  especial  tux  per  cap- 
ita  every  year  for  her  pablic  library.  If  our  legislature  would  pass  a 
law  directing  the  payment,  from  its  treasm'y,  of  a  small  sam,  annual* 
ly,  to  each  district  raising  a  similar  amount,  for  the  support  of  a  pab- 
lic library,  encouragement  would  be  given  to  local  effort  to  lay  the 
foundation  and  to  support  a  large  number  of  flourishing  libraries,     g. 


HOW  CAN  PUPILS  BE  INTERESTED  IN  SCHOOL? 

This  question  is  frequently  asked  by  young  teachers  and  older  ones 
too,  it  may  be. 

Unless  the  pupils  can  be  interested  in  some  way,  the  school  will  in- 
evitably be  of  little  benefit  to  them.  The  method  which  would  inter- 
est in  one  case  might  fail  in  another,  so  that  the  teacher  to  succeed 
tinder  all  circumstances  must  be  full  of  resources.  The  individoal 
character  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  teacher  adopt  the  coarse 
whrch  he  feels  confident  will  succeed ;  for  if  he  tries  a  certain  expedi- 
ent and  has  very  little  hope  of  success  in  it  all  the  time,  the  pupil  will 
Somehow  be  ^infected  with  the  teacher's  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
scheme,  and  a  failure  of  good  results  is  almost  a  certainty. 

There  is  a  certain  indescribable  confidence  which  a  person,  of  some 
experience  in  the  school-room  has  in  his  own  power  to  interest  those 
under  him,  as  well  as  to  control  them.  What  teacher  cannot  recall 
some  occurrence  of  his  early  attempts  in  school  management,  where 
he  did  not  feel  quite  master  of  the  position,  and  would  have  given 
anything  to  have  been  out  of  it  ? 

The  pupil  will  somehow  be  influenced  or  controled  by  the  teach- 
er's self-possession  or  apparent  familiarity  with  the  work,  and  his  su- 
periority in  this  respect  influences  those  under  him  more  than  he  may 
be  aware  of. 

One  thing  can  safely  be  asserted,  and  that  is,  that  the  teacher  should 
be  fully  interested  in  what  he  teaches,  and  this  cannot  be  the  case  an- 
less  he  fully  understands  what  he  attempts  to  teach. 
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If  the  teacher  will  each  day,  besides  fully  and  clearly  explaining 
each  point  in  the  lesson,  tell  them  something  new,  not  found  in  the 
book,  bat  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  there  will  be  a  desire  for 
the  new  ideas  at  the  coming  recitation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  result  of  this  course. 

When  the  interest  is  once  secured  it  will  be  retained  as  long  t^a  this 
'course  is  pursued,  but  when  the  teacher  falls  back  upon  the  old  treads 
mill  system,  the  pupils  will  also  fall  back  into  their  former  habits; 
they  tire  of  sameness  but  are  interested  in  new  things.  So  if  the 
teacher  would  secure  and  retain  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  he  must 
feed  them  on  new  ideas,  or  old  ones  served  up  in  a  very  savory  man- 
ner. 

The  assignments  should  be  so  made  and  conducted  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  can  make  satisfactory  recitations,  for  imperfect  work 
m  a  class  is  demoralizing,  while  perfect  recitations  inspire  the  class 
and  infuse  interest.  c.  h.  f. 


HOW  TO  STUDY. 

In  any  given  condition,  the  first  question  to  be  answered  is :  What 
shall  we  do  ?  the  second :  How  shall  it  be  done  ?  These  are  questions 
that  meet  us  everywhere,  as  well  out  of  school  as  in  school.  Assum- 
ing that  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  that  age  and  state  of  development 
which  prepares  him  to  study,  these  questions  present  themselves: 
What  shall  he  study  ?  How  shall  he  study  ?  If  the  first  is  the  more 
important,  the  second  is  the  more  neglected.  By  study  we  mean  that 
mental  effort  by  which  new/elations  are  discovered,  new  facts  fixed 
in  the  mind,  and  the  power  gained  to  make  statements  of  these  facts 
and  relations. 

A  mechanic  has  not  performed  his  whole  duty  towards  his  appren- 
tice when  he  has  examined  and  criticised  his  work.  It  is  his  duty  to 
direct  the  learner  in  the  use  of  tools,  to  watch  him  and  point  out  his 
mistakes,  till  his  muscles  shall  be  habituated  to  the  required  move- 
ments. How  much  more  is  it  necessary  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
should  be  carefully  Watched  and  dii*ected  into  right  habits  of  study. 

There  are  many  things  which  a  teacher  should  observe  in  trying  to 
show  his  pupils  how  to  study : 

1.  The  pupil  should  be  cheerful.  A  pleasant  room  and  a  few  cheer- 
35 
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fill  words  from  the  teacher  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  study. 
Gloomy  and  solemn  teachers  and  schools  mast  always  fail. 

2.  The  pupil  must  study  expecting  to  succeed.  He  must  be  con- 
scious that  he  can  master  his  lesson.  What  teacher  has  not  met  the 
weary  and  discouraged  look  of  some  pupil  who  could  not  get  his 
lesson  ?  A  word  of  encouragement  will  reanimate  to  another  and 
probably  a  successful  effort.  In  learning  to  study  children  mast  hare 
easy  lessons  at  first. 

3.  The  teacher  should  see  that  the  pupil  studies  intently — ^withthe 
mind.  A  great  deal  of  school  study  is  mere  lip-service  without  anj 
thought.  A  pupil  repeats  and  re-repeats  the  words  of  a  lesson  till  the 
vocal  organs  from  habit  will  produce  the  required  sounds.  The  words 
to  him  are  not  the  expression  of  thought,  neither  has  he  carefiillj 
observed  every  word,  point  and  mark.  The  pupil  should  first  find  the 
meaning  of  his  lesson,  then  if  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  learn  the 
expression  at  all,  let  it  be  learned  accurately,  as  it  is  given  in  the  text- 
book.   Use  all  means  to  avoid  careless  habits  of  study. 

4.  Picture  to  the  pupil  the  scenes  and  things  of  which  he  studies, 
and  cause  him  to  do  this  for  himself.  If  he  is  studying  of  mountains, 
let  him  in  imagination  really  see  their  dark  sides  and  snow-covered 
summits;  if  of  rivers,  he  should  imagine  himself  upon  the  bank 
watching  the  steady  flow  of  the  current,  comparing  its  width  with 
some  known  distance.  Generally,  make  him  feel  that  his  lessons  are 
not  in  the  book  but  in  the  world,  that  the  book  gives  expression  to 
tniths  which  have  an  existence  independent  of  all  books.  Cause  him 
to  ask  himself  if  the  statements  of  the  book  correspond  with  his  own 
experience.  See  that  he  makes  the  book  the  means  and  not  the  end 
of  study. 

5.  In  his  study  the  pupil  should — if  not  primary — ^habitually  seek 
the  leading  ideas  of  his  subject,  define,  classify,  and  subdivide  till  it  is 
finished.  He  should  investigate.  If  his  lesson  is  the  noun,  he  has 
only  definitions,  classifications,  and  attributes  or  accidents.  By  this 
means  he  gains  such  a  control  of  his  knowledge  as  he  can  in  no  other 
way. 

6.  Let  him  observe  those  parts  of  his  lesson  that  need  much  study 
and  those  that  need  little.  Every  word  in  a  spelling  lesson  does  not 
need  the  same  attention.  He  should  observe  that  tyranny  and  sU 
words  from  the  same  root  have  two  n's,  that  separate  is  spelled  with 
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an  a,  that  despair  has  air  while  prepare  has  are^  etc.  He  soon  learns 
to  distingaish  those  words  he  is  liable  to  misspell,  and  stndies  accord- 
ingly. Five  minutes  used  in  showing  a  class  how  to  prepare  a  spell- 
ing lesson  are  worth  more  than  half  an  hour  oi  random  study. 

These  are  a  few  among  the  many  things  in  reg<ard  to  which  the 
study  of  pupils  should  be  directed.    We  are  not  only  to  see  that  our 
pupils  study,  but  that  they  study  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  give  the  ' 
best  mental  culture.  a.  g.  m. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  PRIMARY  TEACHING. 

t  From  a  pap^read  by  Miss  A.  G.  Paddock,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois 

State  Teachers'  Associatiop. 

What  would-be  thought  of  a  man  who  would  gather  a  mass  of 
furniture,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  upon  some  vacant  lot,  and 
attempt  to  build  a  house  around  and  above  it?  And,  to  add  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  act,  he  begins  with  the  roof  and  completes  his 
house  downward,  the  cellar  and  foundation  coming  last !  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  an  effort  needs  no  comment. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  many  of  us  have  passed  through 
the  trying  ordeal  of  being  educated ;  and  in  this  way  the  majority  of 
children  have  been,  and  are  to-day  being  ^^UamedP  The  contents 
of  text-books  are  the  furniture  around  which,  with  commendable  zeal, 
the  builders  attempt  to  rear  the  lofty  structure — mind. 

Thus  it  becomes  a  patent  fact  that  many  an  intellectual,  zealous, 
conscientious  teacher  comes  far  short  of  accotnplishing  the  noble 
possibilities  of  her  calling,  solely  because  she  has  never  awakened  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  character  of 
the  infant  mind,  its  capacities,  powers,  and  wants.  The  capacities  of 
mind  are  God-given,  and  are  from  its  first  existence.  Its  powers  are 
the  creations  of  circumstance.  We  cannot  form  mind,  but  we  may 
form  its  powers.  This  is  the  great  work  of  all  educators ;  but  to  th^ 
primary  teacher  is  intrusted  still  the  more  delicate  duty — the  tender 
nnrtuiing  of  the  little  germinating  plantlet ;  a  work  requiring  abun- 
dant skill  and  wisdom,  based  upon  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  the  relation  which  one  faculty  bears  to  another, 
the  order  of  their  development,  and  the  means  adapted  to  their 
strengthening. 
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Reason,  reflection,  imagination,  and  all  the  higher  powers  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  senses  for  the  sapply  of  material  upon 
which  to  exercise  their  functions. 

To  illastrate  the  office  which  memory  serves,  let  ns  suppose  it  to 
be  designed  as  the  mind's  storehonse.  All  those  powers  which  we 
denominate  perceptives  are  so  many  little  scouts,  commissioned  hj 
the  Creator  to  explore  the  broad  realm  of  nature,  and  gather  of  iti 
full  harvests  abundant  food  for  the  commandants  of  the  post — ^the  re- 
flective powers.  Their  laboratory  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  storehonse; 
through  it  must  pass  all  the  crude  material  gathered  by  the  percep- 
tives, if  it  find  permanent  lodgment  in  memory.  We  may  temporarily 
force  an  entrance  by  some  other  way,  but  we  cannot  compd  the 
reflectives  to  elaborate  this  forced  material ;  only  when  presented  in 
the  legitimate  way  will  they  execute  their  oflioe,  find  only  through 
the  working  of  these  powers  is  memory's  capacity  to  receive  in- 
creased. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  we  would  cultivate  memory  and  strengthen 
the  whole  mind,  we  must  first  address  the  perceptives.  We' must 
present  something  tangible  to  the  senses  of  the  child,  if  we  wonld 
incite  mental  activity.  In  other  words,  the  concrete  idea  must  pre- 
cede the  abstract.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  object 
teaching. 

I  wish  those  terms  "object  teaching"  and  "object  lessons " conld he 
stricken  from  our  vocabulary.  They  stand  as  the  representatives  of 
a  powerful  educational  force ;  but  the  principles  which  they  embody 
are  apt  to  be  buried  beneath  a  labyrinth  of  words,  forms,  and  injadi- 
cious  repetitions.  An  earnest  teacher,  anxious  to  give  satisfiiction, 
knowing  that  she  is  expected  to  make  memories  to  order  and  fill  them 
with  knowledge  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time,  catches  the  glare 
of  the  vast  amount  of  information  arranged  for  presentation  to  chil- 
dren in  some  manual  of  object  lessons ;  her  enthusiasm  is  enkindled, 
l^he  gathers  and  works  with  the  tinsel,  unconscious  that  there  is  a 
mine  of  gold  beneath,  in  the  underlying  principles.  She  faijs  to  catch 
the  philosophy  of  the  teaching.  The  result  is  the  perversion  of  an 
invaluable  power  for  mental  development. 

Thus  the  object  system  suffers  as  much  by  some  of  its  most  zcaloos 
advocates  as  by  its  acknowledged  opponents.  This  leads  ns  to  ask, 
who  are  its  opponents?    They  are  generally  those  who  see  and 
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realize  the  unnataralness  of  this  crowding  the  memory  and  rearing  of 
prodigies  of  pretentious  ignorance,  which  is  the  result  of  the  injudi- 
cious use  of  object  lessons ;  yet  they  do  not  investigate  the  system 
closely  enough  to  recognize  the  broad  basis  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
They  are  those  who  exclaim  "  How  silly  I — what  nonsense  I "  as  they 
read  such  a  sketch  of  a  lesson  designed  for  very  young  children  as 
may  be  found  on  page  98  of  Sheldon's  Manual. 

The  subjects  for  this  lesson  are  a  tea-pot,  sugar-bowl,  cream-pitcher, 
cup,  and  saucer.  The  sketch  begins :  "  The  teacher  should  ask  the 
children  if  they  have  ever  seen  such  things  as  these,  where  they  have 
seen  them,  what  they  are  called,  and  the  use  of  each."  The  thoughtful 
teacher  immediately  asks.  Why  should  I  ask  these  questions?  Is  it 
hecause  the  children  are  not  familiar  with  the  names  of  these  objects? 
because  they  do  not  already  know  where  they  are  usually  seen  and 
for  what  used?  They  certainly  must  know  all  this.  Then  to  give 
information  cannot  be  the  point  of  the  lesson.  We  must  look  fur- 
ther for  it.  Let  us  analyze  the  effect  which  the  mere  sight  of  these 
fimiliar  things  has  upon  the  child's  mind. 

Imagination  instantly  takes  him  to  his  home, — the  hour  meal- 
time ;  recollection  brings  from  his  memory  the  facts  which  he  has  pre- 
viously acquired  by  observation^  that  tea  is  contained  in  the  tea-pot, 
sugar  in  the  sugar-bowl,  cream  or  milk  in  the  pitcher;  that  portions 
of  all  these  are  placed  in  the  cup,  the  cup  is  in  the  saucer,  he  drinks 
firom  the  cup.  All  this  passes  through  his  little  mind  in  an  instant. 
What  is  the  result?  His  eyes  brighten — ^he  knows  something  about 
these  things,  and  wants  to  teU  what  he  knows.  Let  us  furnish  exer- 
cise for  his  reason  by  asking  such  questions  as,  Why  not  put  milk  in 

* 

the  sugar-bowl?  Why  not  pour  the  tea  in  the  saucer?  Why  use  the 
Baacer  at  all?  thus  leading  him  to  see — by  no  means  to  attempt  to  say 
—that  each  article  is  shaped  for  its  especial  use.  Every  mental  power 
is  now  acting,  in  a  measure.  The  child  is  thoroughly  interested,  and 
eager  to  tell.  Now  the  real  work  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  begins, 
lie  attempts  to  express  his  idea.  His  sentences  are  broken,  incom- 
plete; language  fails  him  to  express  the  simplest  thought.  His 
teacher  mu9t  help  him.  How  shall  she  do  it — a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance ;  the  pivot  upon  which  turns  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
exercise. 
Her  impulse  is  to  tell  him.    He  is  so  slow  ard  stumbles  so,  she  can 
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progress  with  the  lesson  so  much  more  rapidly  by  telling  him  what  to 
say.  She  has  learned  that  one  of  the  forms  in  methods  of  givijig 
object  lessons  is  repetition — -*both  individual  and  simultaneoas.  She 
therefore  expresses  the  thought  for  him  in  her  way,  requires  him  to 
repeat  after  her, — several  times  perhaps, — then  the  whole  class  say  it. 
It  may  well  be  asked  what  benefit  is  derived  from  such  an  exercise? 
It  might  better  be  left  undone.    It  is  nonsense. 

Let  us  examine  another  method  of  procedure.  The  teacher,  real- 
izing that  it  is  not  what  the  child  Aear«,  but  what  he  does  that 
strengthens  him,  encourages  him  to  walk  alone,  catches  him  when  he 
stumbles,  by  a  timely  word  hero  and  there,  and  patiently  leads  him  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object — the  expression  of  his  thought.  She 
then  asks  him  to  tell  her  about  it  again;  thereby  calling  for  the  repe- 
tition, not  merely  nor  even  necessarily  of  the  same  form  of  words, 
but  of  the  same  mental  act.  Herein  consists  the  value  of  repetition. 
Therefore,  if  we  would  strengthen  the  power  of  expression,  cultivate 
language,  we  must  guard  well  that  the  thoqght  be  repeated,  as  well 
as  the  words  which  express  it. 

Another  exercise  in  this  same  sketch  is  the  arranging  of  the  objects 
in  a  certain  order,  disarranging,  and  requiring  children  to  replace  as 
they  were  at  firet.  The  object  of  this  is  to  cultivate  close,  accurate 
observation.  It  is  an  invaluable  exercise  for  young  children,  and  for 
older  ones  too,  sometimes.  If  any  person  doubts  the  utility  of  the 
exercise,  let  him  for  a  few  moments  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
pupil,  and  exercise  his  own  mind  in  this  way ;  he  will  then  be  pre- 
pared to  judge  whether  or  not  it  requires  concentration  of  thought 

We  see  that  the  points  to  be  gained  by  a  lesson  of  this  character 
are  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  expression  and  the  habit  of  careful 
observation.  To  attain  these,  the  mind  must  first  be  brought  into  an 
activQ  state  by  presenting  familiar  objects.  As  the  children  acquire 
power,  objects  less  familiar  may  be  presented,  and  finally  those  of 
which  he  knows  nothing;  thus  gradually  passing,  in  the  order  of 
subjects,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, — from  tne  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  The  thoughtful  teacher  need  not  now  be  told  that  she  most 
not  follow  implicitly  the  form  of  this  sketch.  Seeing  the  points  to 
be  gained,  and  the  order  of  their  succession,  the  method  should  be 
her  own.  The  sketch  is  intended  only  as  a  suggestion — a  sort  of 
summary  of  results.  It  is  this  following  a  sketch  as  a  perfect  model 
which  makes  an  object  lesson  a  mere  farce. 
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MAKE  SCHOOL  PLEASANT. 

Most  of  ns  can  recall  many  unpleasant  memories  connected  with 
some  of  our  school-days.  The  drearily  located  and  uncomfortably 
seated  school-house,  the  stem  teacher  and  dry  and  meaningless  lessons 
are  not  easily  forgotten.  We  however  rejoice  that  advancing  years 
bring  improvements  to  our  schools, — though  it  may  be  more  tardily 
than  to  other  affairs. 

To  the  teacher  we  would  say, — do  what  you  can  to  make  the  school 
pleasant  and  attractive.  You  can  do  much  to  secure  and  foster  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  and  happiness  in  the  school-room.  As  the  father 
and  mother  add  sunlight  and  joyousness  to  the  home  circle  by  their 
kindly  interest  and  genial  manner,— or  cast  a  gloom  about  it  by  their 
indifference  or  harshness, — so  the  teacher  will  by  his  manner,  looks, 
and  expressions  do  much  ^o  make  the  school  attractive  or  repulsive. 
If  he  will  enter  upon  his  duties  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  love 
for  his  work  and  for  his  pupils,  he  will  find  beaming  and  happy  faces 
answering  his  and  all  his  reasonable  requirements,  and  tasks  will  be 
promptly  and  cheerfully  met.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  teacher 
enters  the  school-room  with  a  scowling  brow,  and  speaks  in  fretful  or 
morose  tones,  he  will  chill  the  young  hearts  about  him,  and  effectu- 
ally cut  off  all  sympathy  between  himself  and  those  for  whom  he 
labors. 

We  know  that  the  teacher's  work  is  hard  work,  his  trials  of  patience 
are  many,  frequent  and  great,  but  let  him  not  forget  the  magnitude 
'and  nature  of  his  mission.  He  is  working  upon  the  soul.  He  is 
molding  mind.  He  is  forming  character.  He  is  reproducing  himself 
in  his  pupils.  What  he  is  they  will  become.  If  he  is  kind,  faithful, 
cheerful,  they  will  partake  of  his  spirit.  If  he  is  peevish,  sour,  and 
cross,  they  will  soon  reflect  the  same  qualities. 

Make  it  your  daily  study  to  promote  the  happiness  of  your  pupils ; 
not  by  allowing  them  to  have  their  own  way,  but  by  alluring  them 
into  the  right  way  and  causing  them  to  love  your  way,  both  because 
it  is  right  and  because  they  love  you.  Manifest  an  interest  in  them, 
not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  wherever  you  meet  them.  Let  them 
see  that  you  recognize  them  ;  that  you  take  a  pleasure  in  watching 
them  at  their  innocent  plays.  It  will  give  you  a  hold  of  their  loving 
hearts,  and  will  in  no  way  harm  you.    "  Mother,"  said  a  little  girl,  "  I 
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met  m  J  new  teacher  in  the  street  and  she  did  not  look  at  me.    When 
Miss  A.  was  oar  teacher  she  wonld  alwajs  stop  and  speak  with  tul 
Mother,  I  don't  think  I  shall  eTer  love  onr  new  teacher."   Don^t 
forget  that  yonr  papils  watch  700,  and  that  they  treasure  in  th«r 
loving  hearts  every  kind  word,  every  smiling  expresmon,  every  [fiiendly 
act.    "Then  try  earnestly  to  make  yonr  pupils  happy,  and  Innd  them 
to  yourself  and  their  school  with  the  cords  of  love  and  kindness.   If 
so  you  will  do  them  good,  and  when  they  become  men  and  women 
they  will  honor  and  love  you  as  one  who  scattered  flowers  and  sun- 
light about  their  school  days,  and  wove  beautiful  and  unfiidingfloweis 
into  memory's  garland. — Conn.  School  Journal. 


^ 


THE  POWER  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

BY.  PEOP.  KDWABD  NOKTH. 

Among  the  teacher's  aids  to  success,  one  of  vital  importance  is  that 
hearty  liking  for  his  work,  which  results  in  the  power  of  personal 
enthusiasm.  Some  teachers  do  their  work  at  arms'  length,  as  if  they 
felt  above  it,  or  hated  it.  As  a  class,  teachers  are  apt  to  be  wanting 
in  profesaonal  pride,  enthusiasm,  and  esprit  du  corps.  In  this  re- 
spect they  compare  unfavorably  with  members  of  almost  every  other 
liberal  calling.  Too  many  teachers,  having  pitched  their  tents  for 
Bohemian  purposes,  wish  to  attract  as  little  notice  as  possible  to  a 
condition  which  they  look  upon  as  temporary,  if  not  degrading.' 
Having  taken  to  teaching  witli  no  other  motive  than  to  mend  a  short- 
ness of  funds  (alas,  for  their  double  delusion !),  these  interloping, 
predatory  school-keepers  purpose,  at  tlie  earliest  convenient  seasom 
to  " fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  noiselessly  steal  away" 
into  some  other  vocation.  Such  hundred-days'  men  can  have  no  full 
sense  of  the  joys  that  belong  to  the  true  teacher's  life.  We  pity  them 
when  we  see  them  going  to  the  weary  treadmills  of  duty.  We  won- 
der what  unseen  scourge  keeps  them  from  deserting  the  tasks  that  are 
never  quickened  or  ennobled  by  a  single  flash  of  hearty  enthusiasm. 
We  see  that  other  teachers  work  with  a  will  and  a  cheerful  zeal,  and 
suffer  no  hindrance  from  the  frictions  of  alienated  sympathy.  We 
see  too  that  their  power  and  success  in  the  school  room  are  measured 
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by  their  zeal,  so  long  as  the  zeal  is  ballasted  by  knowledge  and  good 
aense. 

D^Israeli  tells  US' why  we  are  so  often  saddened  by  the  unhappy 
failure  of  teachers  who  have  no  right  to  call  themselves  by  that  sacred 
name.  He  likens  society  to  a  table  pierced  by  many  holes,  each  hole 
having  a  pin  made  to  fit  it  exactly.  But  as  these  pins  are  stuck  in 
hastily  and  without  selection,  chance  leads  to  the  most  awkward 
mistakes.  For  how  often  do  we  see  the  round  man  crammed  into  the 
three  cornered  hole !  How  often  do  we  see  the  man  in  the  professor's 
chair  who  ought  to  be  in  the  chair  factory !  How  often  is  an  excellent 
seamstress  spoilt  to  make  a  third-rate  schoolmistress !  As  soon  look 
for  grapes  upon  thorns,  as  for  the  power  of  enthusiasm  (which  means- 
a  divinity  stirring  within),  in  such  a  tragical  comedy  of  errors  as  is 
sometimes  enacted  in  the  presence  of  wronged  pupils,  by  teachers 
who  are  unsuccessful  and  unhappy,  simply  because  they  have  mistaken 
their  calling. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  teacher  unless  his  heart  is  in  his  work, 
so  that  he  can  do  it  lovingly,  and  with  the  might  of  enthusiasm.  If 
one  goes  to  his  daily  duty  as  a  criminal  would  go  to  the  pillory ;  if 
there  is  always  a  feeling  of  distance  and  alienation  between  himself 
and  his  pupils ;  if  in  moments  of  childish  confidence,  when  they  try 
to  come  near  him  and  speak  to  him  in  simple  phrases  of  their  little 
griefs  and  pleasures,  an  invisible  wall  of  ice  suddenly  pushes  them 
back ;  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  or  feeling  that  boys  and  girls  are 
a  nuisance;  if  he  is  so  irritated  and  exasperated  by  their  outbursts  of 
innocent  frolic  that  he  has  a  bulldog's  chronic  hunger  for  fight,  of  such 
a  belligerent  teacher  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  his  proper  place 
would  be  in  a  butcher's  shop,  or  the  regular  army,  with  a  lifie  on  his 
shoulder. 

A  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  knows  how  to  secure  good 
order  and  studiousness,  not  so  much  by  open  and  loud  demonstrations 
of  authority  as  by  an  unseen,  gentle  mesmerism  that  pervades  all 
hearts,  and  wins  them  imconsciously  to  the  love  of  himself  and  the 
duties  of  the  school-room.  Like  Livy's  Evander,  the  true  teacher 
will  aim  to  control  his  pupils  rather  by  personal  influence  than  by 
official  power :  auctoritate  magia  quam  imperio.  You  may  make  sure 
he  makes  it  his  first  duty  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  pupils ;  he 
seeks  to  find  out  some  cord  of  sympathy  by  which  he  can  attach  each 
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little  heart  in  his  school  to  the  heart  of  its  presiding  gen  ins.  Toa 
may  be  sare  he  is  tender  with  the  stuttering  boy  who  always  knows 
his  lessons  well,  yet  never  can  say  it  smoothly ;  that  he  sometimes 
speaks  a  cheering  word  to  the  fatherless  boy,  with  such  great,  sad  eyes, 
whose  mother  b  ill,  and  whose  garments  are  threadbare ;  that  he  heartily 
enjoys  the  triumphs  of  the  ambitious  boy  who  takes  home  his  books 
at  night ;  that  the  lazy,  brilliant  boy  is  plied  with  ingenious  irritants 
to  activity ;  and  that  he  even  extenuates  the  endless  rogueries  of  the 
juvenile  Hogarth,  whose  ludicrous  caricatures  have  a  provoking  trick 
of  getting  pinned  to  the  backs  of  his  classmates.  You  may  be  sure 
that  such  a  teacher  as  I  am  trying  to  sketch,  will  be  alive,  and  not  a 
fossil.  In  place  of  sittiqg  among  the  assembled  magnates  of  the 
future,  like  his  grandfather  cut  in  basswood,  he  will  be  wide-awake 
and  earnest.  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  the  magnetism  of  his  voice 
and  eye  will  sharpen  the  wits  of  his  pupils.  When  the  day's  indoor 
work  is  ended  he  will  not  think  it  beneath  his  duty  to  play  a  game  of 
ball  with  his  pupils,  or  to  take  a  stroll  with  them  in  the  woods ;  and 
then  you  may  be  sure  that  the  laugh-strings  of  his  countenance  will 
be  out,  and  the  dry  fuel  of  his  ready  wit  will  be  added  to  the  flame 
of  their  roaring  merriment.  It  will  be  a  part  of  his  creed  that  every 
boy  is  good  for  something ;  that  never  yet  was  a  boy  sent  into  this 
world  whose  work  was  not  bom  with  him ;  and  that  his  duty,  as  a 
teacher,  is  to  try  to  discover  the  peculiar  talent  somewhere  hid  away 
in  each  boy's  undeveloped  character;  to  wake  up  and  encoun^e 
whatever  is  good  in  his  nature;  to  furnish  nutriment  and  inspiration 
for  his  finer  powers,  and  to  lead  him  forward  by  kindly  incitements  to 
the  dignities  of  a  true  manhood. 

Such  a  teacher  was  Dr.  Am  old,  as  one  who  loved  to  be  with  boys, 
and  to  try  his  muscle  and  skill  in  their  recreations.  He  often  rambled 
with  them  over  the  hills.  He  played  ball  and  went  in  swimming  with 
them.  He  had  no  morbid  fear  of  compromising  his  dignity  by  this 
unofficial  intercourse  with  his  pupils,  while  his  hearty  enjoyment  of 
their  joys  drew  them  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  double  power  in  mold- 
ing their  characters.  Many  of  the  friendships  thus  formed  were  last- 
ing as  life,  and  the  room  of  a  Rugby  man  at  Oxford  was  often  to  be 
recognized  by  a  portrait  of  Arnold  suspended  over  the  mantel-pieoe. 
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RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


FULL. 

Again  the  clock  of  the  year  strikes  twelve,  and  the  printer  takes  the  copy 
for  the  last  number  of  the  Joubnal  for  1871.  We  shall  not  indulge  in  ret- 
rospect The  monthly  editors  and  the  resident  editor  have  given  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  twelve  numbers  as  good  as  their  circumstances  would 
allow  them  to  make.  We  hope  to  do  better  for  the  year  1872,  and  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  realize  our  fullest  expectations. 


MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Maine  State  Educational  Association  commenced  its  fifth  annual  ses- 
sion at  the  city  building  in  Portland,  on  Monday,  Nov.  27,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  attendance  was  quite  large,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  over  two 
hundred  persons  being  present  at  the  opening,  and  many  parts  of  the  State 
being  represented  by  teachers  and  other  workers  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Farming- 
ton,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Luce  of  the  Chestnut  street  church, 
Portland.    A.  P.  Stone,  of  Poi*tland,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, then  introduced  to  the  President,  Hon.  Benjamin  Kingsbury,  Mayor  of 
Portland,  and  Dr.  S.  C.  Gordon,  of  the  Portland  School  Committee. 

Mayor  Kingsbury  cordially  welcomed  the  Association  to  Portland,  and  re- 
marked that  it  had  been  his  duty,  during  his  occupancy  of  the  official  position, 
to  welcome  many  associations  and  bodies,  and  he  thought  that  in  welcoming 
this  body  he  greeted  an  association  whose  efforts  gave  power  to  all  other  inter- 
ests.   It  gave  our  bayonets  in  the  late  war  thoughts ;  and  even  the  President, 
the  great  executive  agent  of  our  Government,  would  fail  in  his  efforts  were  it 
not  for  the  intelligence  of  the  governed.    The  education  of  New  England  in- 
fluences the  country.    In  a  recent  journey  to  the  extreme  West  he  had  found 
'  New  England  influence  the  secret  of  governmental  power,  even  in  besotted 
Utah.    The  people  of  Portland  welcome  you  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  city. 
'  We  are  glad  you  decided  to  hold  your  meeting  here.    We  regard  your  great 
work  as  second  only  to  that  of  the  Church  itself:  nay,  not  second  to  the 
Church ;  for  an  uneducated  Church  is  no  Church. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Gordon,  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  Portland,  remarked) 
in  his  address  of  welcome,  upon  the  benefits  of  association ;  it  rubs  up  and 
keeps  the  mind  bright  Without  it  we  become  routinists.  If  teachers  lack  suc- 
cess, it  is  because  they  lack  association.    Associated  effort  influences  those 

outside.  We  believe  we  have  good  teachers  in  Portland;  but  they  can  be  ben- 
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efited  by  this  meeting.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  teachers  assembled 
would  not  only  get  good,  but  convey  away  good.  The  Doctor  then  referred  to 
some  erroneus  ideas  which  have  prevailed  among  teachers  in  regard  to  their 
profession,  and  suggested  that  the  keystone  of  success  was  to  do  well,  no  mat. 
ter  how  long  or  short  a  time  one  is  called  to  teach. 

Pi*esident  Rounds  responded  to  these  welcomes  in  a  very  happy  manner, 
complimenting  the  citizens  of  Portland  for  the  energy  they  had  manifested  in 
times  of  adversity,  and  the  intelligence  which  had  inspired  that  energy.  He 
fully  appreciated  their  kindness,  and  hoped  that  the  meeting  of  teacheis 
would  be  beneficial  to  Portland,  and  an  influence  go  forth  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  He  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting  would  be  considered  and  decided  before  the  acljoumment  He  also 
suggested  a  change  in  the  organization ;  that  the  meeting  be  hereafter  oigan> 
ized  on  the  sectional  plan. 

W.  J.  Corthell,  of  Calais,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tem,y  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular,  incumbent 

On  motion  of  A.  P.  Stone,  all  the  friends  of  edoation  present  were  invited 
to  participate  with  the  members  of  the  Association  in  the  proceedings. 

The  President  was  then  authorized,  by  vote,  to  appoint  the  necessary  com- 
mittees ;  and  he  at  once  nominated  as 

Committee  on  jBu«iness— Messrs.  A.  P.  Stone  of  Portland;  Thomas  Ta8h,of 
Lewiston,  and  G.  T.  Fletcher,  of  Castine.  Subsequently  the  following  were 
appointed : 

On  Journal  of  Education^A,  P.  Stone,  Portland ;  W.  H.  Lambert, Lewiston; 
Miss  M.  E.  Glidden,  Lewiston 

On  NominaUom^K  Woodbury,  Farmington;  J.  H.  Hanson,  Waterville; 
Laura  E.  Hovey,  Portland. 

On  Teacliers  and  Teachers'  Places— k,!:.  Chase,  Portland;  G.  T.  Fletcher, 
Castine;  Thomas  Tash,  Lewiston. 

On  Resolvtions—W.  J.  Corthell,  Calais;  G.  C.  Emery,  Auburn;  M.  S.  Deer- 
ing,  Portland. 

The  first  question  for  discussion  was,  '*  How  shall  we  obtain  Trained  Teach- 
ers for  our  Schools?  "  The  debate  was  opened  by  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Principal  of 
the  Eastern  Normal  School  at  Castine.  After  referring  to  the  position  which 
the  teacher  occupies,  and  the  necessity  for  a  higher  preparation,  he  considered 
the  question  whether  wo  have  the  material  for  ti*ained  teachers.  This  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  remarked  that  special  training  schools  were 
necessary  to  produce  good  teachera,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  a  system- 
atic course  of  study  is  prescribed ;  a  common  line  of  thought  and  purpose  is 
inspired ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  failure  and  success  of  others  is  afforded. 
He  believed  the  Institute  is  important  in  training  teachers,  by  association 
together,  and  the  mutual  criticism  and  exchange  of  views  which  follow. 

Mr.  R  Woodbury,  of  Farmington,  followed.  He  thought  Institutes  were 
good  for  a  certain  kind  of  work,  and  lectures  for  another,  but  neither  can  do 
all.    Institutes  do  a  good  work  in  waking  up.  the  teachers  and  the  people, 
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but  they  were  too  short  to  do  all  the  good  they  were  intended  for.  He  sug- 
gested a  six  weeks'  Institute  in  each  Congressional  district  in  the  State,  to  be 
instmcted  by  the  very  best  teachers  that  can  be  obtained.  Our  present  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  patchwork,  and  patchwork  not  sewed  together. 

Mr.  JL  D.  Holt,  of  New  Sharon,  spoke  decidedly  in  fevor  of  a  system  of  free 
liigb  schools,  and  sho\fed  the  advantage  of  the  system,  explaining,  in  the 
course  of  his  remariu,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Legisla- 
ture. 

BTENINO   8ESSIOK. 

A  paper  on  Intellectual  Culture,  and  Modes  of  Study  best  adapted  to  secure 
St,  'was  read  by  Prof.  F.  Lyford,  of  Colby  University.    He  began  by  saying, 
tliat  culture  aims  at  development,  growth,  and  increase  of  sti-ength.   Filling 
the  mind  is  not  storing  it.    The  object  is  not  to  get  it  full  at*  the  least  possi- 
ble   expense  of  time  and  labor.     That  mind  is  not   best   stowed  which 
contains  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  but  when  it  contains  that 
which  the  intellect  demands,  and  the  supply  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  with 
the  greatest  facility.  He  discussed  the  old  methods  of  teaching,  and  observed 
that  text-books  have  been  simplified  so  much  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  done 
by  the  mind.    Our  text-books  should  be  prepared  by  competent  teachers  and 
in  separate  departments.    We  have  some  of  these,  and  the  number  is  increas- 
ing.   Authors  attempt  to  make  their  books  answer  too  many  purposes,  and  the 
consequence  is  they  are  fit  for  nothing.    What  we  require  and  what  should  be 
demanded  is  that  each  book  in  its  own  department  should  be  complete  and 
contain  nothing  superfluous.  .  He  then  passed  to  a  consideration  of  two  dif- 
ferent modes  of  recitation ;  the  dependent  and  the  independent ;  that  which 
relies  upon  the  text,  and  that  by  which  thoughts  are  evolved  by  analysis.  He 
contended,  therefore,  that  a  child  shall  not  be  made  familiar  with  words  with- 
out  understanding  them,  or  ideas  beyond  his  grasp,  but  thought  should  be 
brought  out  by  systematic  questioning.    The  scholar  should  be  asked  to  ex- 
press his  ideas  of  the  topic  without  the  use  of  questions ;  the  teacher  to  sat- 
isfy himself  that  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions  by  a  proper  method. 
£x-Govemor  Washburn,  of  Portland,  proceeded  to  address  the  audience 
upon  some  of  the  more  practical  laws  of  success  in  life.    It  is  a  truism  that 
no  man  should  decide  upon  a  profession  or  occupation  until  he  has  studied  to 
ascertain  what  he  is  best  fitted  for,  and  in  which  he  can  best  achieve  results. 
Every  man  can  do  some  one  thing  better  than  any  other  can.    God  gave  us 
individuality.    The  speaker  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
man  should  confine  himself  entirely  to  a  single  pursuit,  but  there  should  be 
a  great  prominent  profession  which  should  engage  his  chief  attention.    The 
world  is  full  of  perilous  examples  of  divided  effort    Work  should  be  fore- 
most; duty  everything.    Concentration  of  all  the  faculties  upon  one  calling 
is  an  element  of  success.    If  a  man  spreads  his  energies  over  too  many  things 
he  will  accomplish  nothing.    Men  are  like  nails,  they  bend  when  tliey  lose 
their  direction,  and  they  lose  their  direction  when  they  bend.    The  result  of 
concentrated  effort  was  illustrated  by  Calhoun,  Silas  Wright,  Seward,  and  Wil- 
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liam  Lloyd  Garrison.  Another  law  of  saccess  is  that  a  man  should  not  only 
stick  to  his  profession,  but  give  it  his  study.  K  one  gives  but  half  his  e£forti 
he  will  not  win  success.  Daniel  Webster  once  spent  fifty  dollars  to  obtain  a 
book  which  furnished  him  information  upon  a  point  of  law.  He  won  a  deli- 
cate case  for  his  client,  and  his  fee  was  only  fifteen  dollars;  but  he  mastered 
his  case  and  gained  the  power  to  win  a  larger  and  more  important  cause,  in 
which  the  same  principle  was  involved.  A  deed  done  out  of  time  loses  half 
its  value.  There  is  a  time  when  a  thing  must  be  done  or  not  at  all.  When  a 
duty  presents  itself  it  should  be  met  at  once.  Do  a  thing  with  all  your  might; 
don't  leave  it  until  it  is  completed ;  and  if  the  education  of  one  day  accom- 
plishes this,  it  will  be  a  success.  Self-improvement  is  a  duty  that  brings  its 
reward.  The  only  safe  and  remunerative  metliod  by  which  to  work  is  atten- 
tion. The  most  profound  and  inexorable  law  that  underlies  all  efforts  for 
success  is  truth.  The  throne  of  Napoleon  III.  was  a  falsehood,  France  became 
brilliant  and  magnificent,  but  the  power,  of  the  false  empire  crumbled  at  a 
touch.  It  is  rather  what  we  are  than  what  we  have  that  constitutes  success. 
The  address  was  eloquent  in  diction  and  replete  with  illustrations,  and  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention. 

SECOND  DAY— MORNINO  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o*  clock,  and  after  prayer  by  J.  H.  Hanson,  of  Wa- 
terville,  C.  B.  Stetson,  of  Auburn,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  What  shall 
be  taught  in  our  public  schools."  As  this  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  JouB- 
NAL  at  an  early  day,  we  omit  a  summary  of  it.  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  jr.,  of 
Lewis  ton,  spoke  upon  the  same  subject.  He  thought  too  much  time  was 
spent  in  school  upon  unimportant  branches.  There  might  be  much  time 
enonomized  in  the  teaching  of  the  ordinaiy  studies.  Language  should  be 
studied  by  children,  but  Grammar  not  before  the  age  fourteen  of  years.  Mr. 
Hanson,  of  Waterville,  followed,  urging  the  importance  of  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  language,  to  the  meaning  of  words. 

The  next  exercise  assigned,  for  10  o'clock,  was  a  paper  on  the  "  Claims  of 
of  Music  as  a  branch  of  commonnschool  education,'*  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  Mass.  Mr.  Hagar  being  detained  at  home 
by  sickness,  forwarded  his  lecture,  which  was  read  in  a  very  acceptable  man- 
ner by  Miss  Laura  E.  Hovey,  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Portland  High  School 
It  was  an  excellent  paper,  showing  that  music  holds  three  important  relations 
to  school  education,  viz. :  The  culture  of  the  chief  intellectual  faculties;  the 
development  of  the  moral  powers ;  and  the  health  and  physical  training  of 
children. 

Mr.  Tash,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Lewiston,  next  spoke  upon  school 
supervision,  claiming  that  direct  supervision  was  preferable  to  the  committee 
system,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  better  teachers,  better  classification,  and 
reduce  to  a  unit  the  schools  of  a  city  or  town.  N.  W.  T.  Hoot,  of  Portland, 
followed  with  a  paper  on  '^  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Drawing."  He  spoke 
of  the  public  opinion  to  be  educated.    He  showed  that  drawing  lies  at  the 
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very  foundation  of  tlie  mechanic  arts,  and  claimed  that  drawing  would  giv^ 
the  child  a  sure  sight  and  skilled  fingers.  He  belieyed  that  if  drawing  is  not 
taught  in  our  schools,  the  teachers  alone  are  at  fault  He  spoke  favorably  of 
various  systems  of  drawing,  but  believed  that  Bartholomew's  system  is  un- 
equalled. 

AFTEBNOOlf  SB88ION. 

President  Rounds  called  attention  to  the  Educational  Journal,  stating  its 
present  condition  and  urgent  needs  of  support  by  fuller  subscription  from 
the  friends  of  education  in  the  State.  By  request,  Mr.  Fletcher  spoke  further 
directly  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  basing  his  remarks  upon  what  he  con- 
sidered their  three  chief  obligations — 1st,  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State  which  it  represents ;  2d,  to  their  fellow  teachers ;  and  dd,  to  themselves; 
and  promising  that  it  would  increase  in  value  with  their  support. 

The  discussion  on  Public  School  Revenue  was  then  opened  by  State  Super- 
intendent Johnson,  who  reviewed  the  present  system  of  raising  and  expend- 
ing money  for  schools,  giving  many  statistics,  and  showing  that  Maine  teach- 
ers are  the  poorest  paid  in  the  country.  We  need  more  money.  He  would 
recommend  a  yearly  mill  tax  directly  upon  the  property  of  the  State  as  a  fund. 
Hon.  James  M.  Stone,  of  Kennebunk,  followed  in  the  discussion,  and  said  he 
would  indicate  objections  to  this  plan  rather  than  argue  ,the  question  at 
length.  He  thought  we  needed  to  concentrate  our  efforts,  and  to  secure  bet- 
ter attendance,  and  to  make  all  school  officers  feel  their  dependence  upon  the 
people,  and  that  such  a  course  was  quite  as  necessary  as  more  money. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion,  **  Teaching  the  English  Language,"  was 

opened  by  W.  H.  Lambert,  of  Lewiston.    The  speaker  urged  the  teaching  of 

words.    Every  child  when  he  enters  the  common  schools  has  a  vocabulary  of 

words  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  life,  but  how  unfit  is  that  vocabulary 

for  the  expression  of  thought  in  advanced  positions.    The  teaching  of  words 

should  not  be  a  set  exercise^  but  a  concomitant  of  sdl  other  exercises.    Practice 

in  expression  begets  facility.    The  spelling  lessons  of  to-day  do  not  meet  the 

end  intended.    The  words  should  be  written  in  composition  to  be  retained. 

The  study  of  Etymology  should  receive  more  attention.    Where  the  Latin 

language  is  taught,  words  should  be  traced  bapk  to  their  English  deiivation. 

He  advised  greater  attention  to  synonymes,  as  many  of  our  words  were  so 

nicely  balanced,  no  two  having  the  same  strict  meaning.    The  necessity  of 

teachers  to  inspire  in  the  pupil  a  love  for  good  reading  was  dwelt  upon,  and 

he  quoted  Carlisle*s  saying,  **  The  best  university  of  those  days  is  a  collection 

of  good  books.** 

W.  J.  Corthell's  ideas  concurred  with  Mr.  Lambert's  on  the  learning  of  words, 
and  he  entered  claims  for  the  pupils'  earliest  instruction  in  that  direction.  If 
we  take  care  of  primary  teachings,  secondary  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Teach  the  child  by  practice  and  careful  culture  and  composition  in  later  life 
will  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task  and  burden.  The  mistake  is,  we  take 
studies  as  the  end  rather  than  as  a  means.  In  this  sense,  grammar  is  the 
means  as  are  other  studies  in  helping  the  student  to  understand  the  English 
language. 
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Following  this,  ^ten  minute  speeches"  were  in  onler,  and  the  conventioii 
listened  to  remarks  by  Richard  Jones,  of  Yassalboro',  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Talbot,  of 
Portland,  and  C.  B.  Stetson,  of  Lewiston,  upon  morals,  the  rights  of  property, 
drawing,  and  other  matters  before  referred  to. 

EVKNIKO    8B88I0N. 

The  following  officets  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — ^Thomas  Tash,  Lewiston. 

Vice-President—C,  B.  Stetson,  Lewiston. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^W.  J.  Corthell,  Calais. 

Executive  Committee — C.  C.  Rounds,  Fannington ;  W.  H.  Lambert,  Lewiston ; 
E.  Wentworth,  Portland ;  J.  H.  Hanson,  Waterville ;  Xiaura  E.  Hovey,  Port- 
land ;  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Castine ;  Susan  M.  Hallowell,  Bangor. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  Association  in  July  or  Angost 
next,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  following  list  of  editors  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  for  1872  was  elected:  A.  P.  Stone,  Portiand;  C.  C. 
Bounds,  Farmington ;  N.  A.  Luce,  Freedom ;  C.  H.  Femald,  Orono ;  G.  T. 
Fletcher,  Castine;  W.  H.  Lambert,  Lewiston;  Geo.  L.  Farnnm,  Augusta;  W. 
J.  Corthell,  Calais;  £.  W.  Hall,  Waterville;  E.  S.  Morris,  Biddeford;  Thomas 
Tash,  Lewiston ;  R.  Woodbury,  Fannington. 

President  Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin  College,  being  unavoidably  prevented 
from  speaking  according  to  programme,  Hon.  Greo.  F.  Talbot,  of  Portiand, 
spoke  upon  ''  Education  Outside  of  Books.**  He  first  spoke  of  what  Ihe 
teacher  does  himself  outside  of  books.  The  teacher  must  be  level  with  lus 
books  or  he  would  fall  of  the  respect  due  him.  If  he  depends  upon  the  letter 
of  the  book  and  cannot  supplement  it  he  is  a  man  of  straw.  Besides  the  in- 
structions of  the  book  the  scholar  is  always  learning,  and  one  of  the  requi- 
sites of  the  teacher  is  culture, — ^not  social  culture  acceded  to  the  drawing- 
room,  but  the  culture  of  refined  manners.  One  is  not  able  to  govern  a  school 
who  cannot  govern  himself.  He  by  no  means  deprecated  anger,  it  was  a  force 
of  human  nature. '  A  man  incapable  of  anger  was  incapable  of  any  love,  and 
had  not  the  force  of  character  to  command  respect  Anger  brings  out  char- 
acter.   A  man  may  be  angry  and  not  be  vulgar  or  malioious. 

The  world  is  a  school,  and  the  literature  of  the  day  instructors.  We  are 
born  in  an  atmosphere  of  education,  and  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  previoiM 
brain  power.  We  Americans  are  called  a  people  influenced  and  governed  by 
popular  sentiment,  and  so  we  are.  Our  children  are,  as  a  class,  inqmsitive 
and  active,  and  speak  in  action  the  change  which  our  community  has  sus- 
tained. He  mentioned  the  broad  field  of  the  influences  that  govern  the  char- 
acter of  the  scholar  at  home.  He  would  warrant  the  future  of  any  boy  wltb 
a  good,  intelligent  mother,  whether  in  a  rude  hut  or  in  a  higher  walk  of  life. 
He  considered  the  debating  society  and  the  writing  of  compositions  valuable 
a^uncts  to  a  school,  and  recited  benefits  derived  by  the  liberality  of  teachers 
in  allowing  the  performance  of  historic  plays.  His  remarks  were  full  of  val- 
uable suggestions  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  teachers,  and  elicited  at 
the  close  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  delight 
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A.  P.  Stone  being  called  upon  made  a  few  remarks  soggestied  by  Mr.  Talbot's 
address,  and  the  particular  bearing  they  had  upon  teachers  who  are  too  often 
given  to  mere  routine.  Books  alone  will  not  make  men  and  women  fit  for  the 
duties  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  outside  accessories  that  the  teacher  should 
employ,  and  to  employ  them  he  should  learn  them  by  obsenration  and  thorough 
experience.  Needs  and  opportunities  should  be  met,  studied,  and  tuiiied  to 
the  use  of  the  pupiL 

Upon  motion,  the  President  appointed  the  following  as  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  educational  matters 
coming  before  that  body :  Hon.  J.  M.  Stone,  of  Kennebunk,  K.  Dingley,  of 
Lewiston,  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Talbot,  of  Portland,  Richard  Jones,  of  Vassalboro', 
J.  C.  Snow,  of  Bangor. 

The  newly  elected  President  of  the  Association,  Thomas  Tash,  of  Lewiston, 
was  in  due  form  installed  in  that  position. 

Customary  resolutions,  thanking  the  city  of  Portland,  the  citizens  contrib- 
uting to  the  success  of  the  meetings,  and  the  railroad  companies  for  their 
hospitality  and  courtesy  were  adopted,  and  the  Association  ac^joumed,  after 
singincr  Old  Hundred. 

We  think  the  friends  of  the  Association  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  fifth  annual  meeting.  The  exercises  were  profitable,  a  good  spirit  Was 
manifested,  and  a  spirit  of  progress  was  indicated  as  the  line  of  future  labor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Miss  £.  G.  Fisher,  of  the  Eastern  Normal  School  at  Castine,  having  been 
called  to  Boston,  Miss  Bartley,  a  teacher  of  excellent  reputation  from  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  engaged  to  fill  her  place.    The  past  term  of  tlie  school  has 
been  a  successful  one. 

Most  of  our  colleges  open  the  new  year  with  good  numbers.  Harvard  has 
a  Freshman  class  of  about  230;  Amherst,  65;  Cornell,  abottt200;  Yale,  nearly 
the  same,  with  sixty  new  students  in  the  Scientific  School ;  Dartmouth,  75 ; 
Bowdoin,  50;  Bates,  24;  Colby  University,  20;  State  Agricultural  College,  24. 

It  is  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  Amherst  Agricultural  College  that  the 
Japanese  government  have  sent  to  that  institution  five  young  men  to  be  edu- 
cated. Our  own  government  sends  Ahpectcha,  a  Dacotah  Indian,  to  be  taught 
at  its  expense. 

The  class  of  1870  at  Phillips  Academy  have  presented  that  institution  with 
anewbelL  It  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and  bcara  an  inscription  in  Latin 
(of  course)  which  might  be  translated :  "  Come  hither,  boys,  that  you  may 
become  men." 

Amherst  College  will  hereafter  withhold  all  aid  from  college  students  who 
smoke  tobacco  or  drink  ardent  spirits. 

Three  students  of  Amherst  have  just  returned  to  their  fostering  mother 
after  a  little  pedestrian  excursion  of  325  miles. 

86  • 
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TAKE  NOTICE  of  the  four  paragi*aphs  concerning  the .  Joubnal  oa  the 
first  page  of  this  number. 

Miss  Nellie  E.  Hamilton,  of  Brandon,  is  the  first  young  lady  fhat  has  become 
a  member  of  Vermont  University,  under  the  new  regulations  admitting  both 
sexes  to  the  privileges  of  that  institution. 

A  letter  was  lately  received  at  the  Lowell  post-office  directed  '^  in  caer  of 
the  sitty  Sivel  engnere." 

A  Mr.  Sage  of  Wisconsin  Is  reported  to  have  given  $250,000  for  tlie  founding 
of  a  woman's  college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  a  promise  of  $100,000  more  on 
certain  conditions,  one  of  them  being  that  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  even- 

ing  prayers  in  the  chapel  shall  be  compulsory. 

• 

The  new  school  law  of  New  Jersey  goes  into  operation  the  present  month. 
It  takes  its  main  features  from  the  School  Act  of  Massachusetts.  Hereafter, 
the  State  will  have  free  public  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  w^lll  have  com- 
mand over  their  scholars  not  only  in  schools,  but  from  their  leaving  their 
homes  till  their  return  to  the  same.  » 

kormal  Hall,  the  new  Normal  School  building  in  Providence,  was  dedicated 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  R.  I.  Normal  School,  recently.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Gov.  Padelford,  Mayor  Doyle,  Rev.  Daniel  Leacb* 
Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  presenting  the  keys  to  the  Princi- 
pal, Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  late  of  Westfield,  Mass.  There  were  alxjut  two 
hundred  applicants  for  admission,  whereas  Noimal  Hall  has  accommodadons 
for  only  half  that  number. 

Person A.L. — ^We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  call,  during  the  past  week,  from 
Dr.  Ayer's  traveller,  who  was  in  our  town  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  preparations  of  the  great  medicine  man.  This  call  has  become  a  pleasant 
annual  to  us  from  the  able  and  reliable  business  character  of  the  accomplished 
gentlemen  whom  this  firm  sends  out  to  transact  their  business.  No  house  is 
better  known  or  valued  by  the  press  for  its  promptness  in  settlement  than  the 
well  established  and  popular  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  whose  medi- 
cines have  become  a  household  necessity  and  won  the  confidence  and  praise 
of  all.  Our  own  acquaintance  with  them  has  extended  over  a  series  of  years, 
and  we  have  invariably  found  them,  their  travellers  and  their  medicines, 
worthy  of  the  commendations  they  everywhere  receive. 

Work  has  been  begun  for  the  building  for  anew  Female  Seminary  in  Welles- 
ley,  near  Boston,  to  be  located  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Durant  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Theinstita- 
tion  will  be  patterned  after  that  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

That  pepper  and  salt  color  which  renders  your  hair  so  conspicuous,  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  using  a  bottle  or  two  of  Najure*s  Haib  Restosatiye* 

Thirty  Hindoos  are  studying  law  in  London. 
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MiSBOUBi  is  upward  bound  in  the  cause  of  education.  One-fourth  the  total 
revenue  of  the  State  is  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This  summer  they  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  a  Normal  School  house,  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  to  cost 
$^,000.  This  is  given  by  Johnson  County  and  the  city  of  Warrensburg,  and 
one  man  gave  the  lot  of  twenty  acres  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  are 
just  commencing  another  Normal  School  house  to  cost  $150,000.  It  is  a  fact 
of  some  significance  that  the  procession  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stoi\e  of 
the  building  at  Warrensburg  was  three  miles  loug. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Elements  of  PLAiqiB  Geoubtby.  Parti.  By  Thomas  Hunter.  New- York: 
Harper  A  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  <&  Harmon. 

Five  books  qf  Plane  Geometry  in  about  one  hundred  duodecimo  pages  I 
The  President  of  the  New- York  City  Normal  College  has  given  us  in  a 
small  compass  a  good  Elemental^  Geometry.  It  is  concise,  and  proceeds  in- 
variably from  the  known  toward  the  unknown,  and  avoids  many  of  the  grave 
faults  of  most  treatises  upon  this  branch  of  mathematics.  It  contains  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces.  We  should  like  to  make  trial  of  the 
book  with  a  class. 

Mountain  Adventures  in  various  parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  J.  T. 
Headley.  New-York:  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.  Portland:  Hoyt,  Fogg  & 
Breed. 

.  This  volume  belongs  to  Scribner's  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  and  is 

made  up  from  the  narratives  of  celebrated  travelers.     As  its  title  indicates,  it 

abounds  in  incidents  of  the  most  thrilling  character.    It  has  nearly  forty 

illustrations,  and  is  printed  in  good  style  upon  tinted  paper. 

• 

HiSTOBT  OF  Louis  PHILIPPE,  King  of  the  French.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

Few  people  have  lived  whose  lives  have  been  more  jchequered  than  that  of 

the  subject  of  this  volume.    This  btory  is  veritable  history,  but  it  is  as  8ti*ange 

as  the  most  marvelous  romance.    Like  the  other  volumes  of  Mr.  Abbott's 

histories  for  young  people,  it  is  written  in  attractive  style  and  beautifully 

illustrated. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  East.  By  Philip  Smith.  New- York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    Portland:  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon. 

The  period  covered  by  this  work  extends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  con- 
quest of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  includes  the  history  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phosnicia.  More  minute  than 
most  of  our  school  histories  are  upon  this  field,  it  is  a  valuable  manual  for 
the  teacher,  student,  and  general  reader.  Its  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
excellent 

Catalogues.  We  have  received  the  annusJ  catalogues  of  Bowdoin,  Bates, 
Colby,  and  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  of  Tufts'  College,  Mass. 
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Ekolisr  Lessons  fob  Enolish  People.    By  £.  A.  Abbott  and  J.  B.  Seely, 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  work  is  the  joint  product  of  two  distinfi^shed  scholars  and  teachers: 

and  while  it  is  neither  a  Rhetoric  nor  a  Grammar,  it  deals  somewhat  wifiitbe 

material  of  both.    It  is  not  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  -English,  bat  for 

those  who  are  presumed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  liie 

language.    As  a  practical  assistant  toward  becoming  a  correct  writer,  we  can 

heartily  commend  the  work  to  every  teacher  and  student. 

Landmarks  op  Histoby.    Parts  L  and  n.    By  Miss  Yonge.    New-York: 
Holt  &  Williams. 

These  two  little  manuals,  of  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  pages  each, 

are  well  adapted  for  school  use,  both  from  their  size  and  character.    Part  I. 

brings  Ancient  History  down  to  the  Mohammedan  Conquest,  at  which  point 

Part  II.  takes  up  the  thread  of  narrative,  and  continues  Mediaeval  History  to 

the  time  of  the  Reformation.    Part  III.  will,  we  suppose,  include  Modem 

History.    The  books  are  especially  worthy  of  careful  examination. 

Ancient  History  told  to  Chtldben.  By  Susan  M.  Lane.  New-York: 
Holt  &  Williams.    Boston :  G.  R.  Urbino. 

Not  a. text-book  in  history  as  such,  but  a  collection  of  historical  sketches 
pleasantly  written,  occupying  about  one  hundred  pages.  The  work  is  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  and  may,  be  used  fti  schools  as  an  exercise  for  transla- 
tion from  English  into  French. 

Mount  Washington  in  Winteb.    Boston :  Chick  &  Andrews. 

The  scientific  party  who  took  up  their  abode  upon  Mount  Washington 
during  the  winter  of  1870-71,  have  given  us  in  this  volume  a  detailed  account 
of  life  among  the  clouds  and  of  the  various  incidents  of  their  wintry  seclu- 
sion. It  is  pleasant  reading,  and  throws  some  light  upon  questions  of  a  sd- 
entiflc  nature.    The  book  has  been  written  by  the  various  persons  of  the  party. 

Life  and  Letters  op  Catherine  M.  Sedo^vick.  Edited  by  Mary  E. 
Dewey.  New- York :  Htirper  &  Brothers.  Portland :  Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon. 

A  very  pleasant  name  in  literature  is  that  of  Miss  Sedgwick.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  the  productions  of  her  pen  have,  in  vdrious  forms,  been  wel- 
come to  the  library  and  the  fireside.  Those  who,  when  children  read  Hope 
Leslie,  The  Rich  Poor  Man  and  the  Poor  Rich  Man,  linwood,  and  other  of 
her  works,  will  now  be  glad  to  see  this  story  of  her  life  as  told  by  her  own 
coirespondence,  connected,  here  and  there,  by  sufficient  explanation  and  in- 
cident to  make  the  narrative  continuous. 

The  Prey  of  the  GtOds.  By  Florence  Marryat.  New-York:  Harper  4 
Brother's. 

This  story,  in  the  paper  covers,  is  well  sustained,  though  not  equal  in  all 
respects  to  some  others  by  the  same  writer. 

ScBiBNEB  for  December  has  many  good  articles,  several  of  them  well  illus- 
trated. Sights  in  and  around  Yeddo;  Pictures  from  the  Plains;  Boston 
Public  Library;  Cyprus— afloat  and  ashore,  are  excellent 
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Hannah.     By  the  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."    New-York:  Har- 
per <fe  Brothers.    Portland:  Lorinf^,  Shorts  Harmon. 

We  have  never  read  anything  from  the  author  of  this  book  that  was  not 
good.  Hannah  is  a  story  of  one  hundred  pages  in  paper  covers  ;  and  Han- 
nah is  excellent.  It  shows  the  working  of  the  English  law  that  does  not 
allow  a  man  to  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  It  is  a  good,  wholesome 
book ;  and  a  book  of  such  fascinating  interest  that  when  once  begun,  will 
lead  the  housewife  to  suffer  the  needle  to  go  unthreaded,  and  the  biscuit  to 
bum ;  and  the  young  lady  will  be  deaf  to  the  call  to  tea  until  she  has  reached 
the  **  finis," 

The  Invasion  of  France.    From  the  French  of  Erckmann-Chartrain.    New 
York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    Portland :  Hoy t,  Fogg  &  Breed. 

Those  "who  have  read  the  **  Conscript,"  and  "  Waterloo,"  by  the  same  joint 
authorship,  will  only  need  to  be  told  that  this  work  has  many  of  the  same 
features  of  thrilling  interest  that  is  found  in  those  works.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  ni^ht  march  of  the  Kussiau  army  past  Phalsbourg,  and  is  intensely  inter- 
esting. 

After  the  Fire,— Chicago.  The  School  Festival,  Quarterly  magazine 
devoted  to  original  matter  for  day  school  and  Sunday-school  exhibitions  and 
public  occasions.  The  October  number  of  this  popular  magazine  (which  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  Chicago  firff  when  all  ready  to  mail)  has  been  reprinted 
and  has  just  reached  us.  As  its  subscription  list  was  burned,  the  publishers 
request  us  to  ask  their  subscribers  to  send  their  addresses,  stating  what  num- 
bers were  yet  due  them,  and  to  remit  their  subscription  for  next  year.  Let 
all  teachers  and  pupils  subscribe  now  for  the  School  Festival — they  all  need 
it  It  costs  only  50  cents  a  year,  in  advance,  or  15  cents  for  a  single  number. 
The  publishers  were  very  heavy  losers  by  the  great  fire,  but  they  don*t  pro- 
pose to  allow  their  subscribers  to  lose  anything.  Address  Alfred  L.  Sewell  <& 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Eclectic  Magazine.  The  December  number  of  this  magazine  is  at  hand, 
and  brings  the  year  to  a  close  with  a  lengthy  and  very  interesting  table  of 
contents.  There  is  a  line  portrait  on  steel  of  Professor  Tyndall  and  an 
appreciative  sketch  of  his  life  and  work.  Among  the  notable  articles  are 
Aerial  Voyages ;  A  Mahometau  Revival ;  Some  American  Books ;  Prospects  of 
the  New  Gennan  Reformation ;  News  from  Herschel's  Planet ;  Shakespeare 
and  His  Times;  and  a  variety  of  others.  The  time  has  come  now  for  readers 
to  decide  what  magazine  they  will  take  during  1872,  and  before  doing  so  we 
advise  th^m  to  look  over  a  copy  of  the  Eclectic.  £.  R  Pelton,  Publisher,  108 
Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Terms  $5  per  year;  two  copies  $9;  single  copies 
45  cents. 

Wood's  Household  Magazine,  published  by  S.  S.  Wood  &  Co.,  Newbuiy, 
N.  T.,  at  $1  per  year,  is  a  marvel  for  cheapness  and  the  amount  of  good  reading 
it  furnishes. 

Joshua  Marvel  is  the  title  of  No  368  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels ; 
a  well-told  story  of  English  society. 
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The  Atlajttic  Monthly  ofiFers  as  attractions  for  the  comini;  year  the 
resumption  of  the  **  Autocrat"  series  in  **  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table^" 
by  Dr.  Holmes,  which  will  be  better  than  anything  he  has  yet  done  in  his 
most  characteristic  vein.  The  discovery  of  a  complete  romance  by  Haw- 
thorne is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  the  story  is  all  Uie  more  fibscinating 
because,  not  having  received  his  final  touches,  it  shows  some  of  the  processes 
of  his  subtle  invention,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidenoe. 
Mr.  Parton*s  **Life  of  Jefferson"  will  appear  in  detachable  dusters,  each 
perfect  in  itself.  Mr.  DeMille  appears  in  ^The  Comedy  of  Terrors,"  in  the 
same  mood,  and  abounding  in  ludicrous  incidents  and  situations,  as  in  *'  Th% 
Dodge  Club"  and  '*The  American  Baron."  ^'The  Diversions  of  the  Echo 
Club"  will  contain  critical  notices  of  all  the  prominent  Bnglish  and  American 
poets  of  our  day.  The  Editorial  Department  will  be  enlarged  to  occupy  some 
twenty  pages  of  each  number, — ^and  all  for  $4.00  per  year,  by  J.  R  Osgood  A 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  Phbei^ological  Joubxal  for  December  is  at  hand  and  is  a  good 
number.  This  Journal  is  always  progressive  and  reformatory.  This  number 
contains,  among  other  good  things.  Judge  Daly,  of  New  York,  with  a  fine 
portrait;  An  Old  Bone  of  Contention;  An  able  Review  of  Mr.  Beecher's  Lifot 
of  Christ ;  The-Bridge  of  Motion,  or  Recent  Scientific  Developments ;  Laura^s 
Experience,  a  strange,  but  true  Love  Story;  Gen.  Robt.  A.  Cameron,  the  Col- 
orado Colonist;  Chicago;  Chronic  CataiTh,  its  Cause  and  Cure;  Thought,  in 
Souud  and  Motion;  The  Geological  History  of  Man;  The  Faculty  of  Order 
and  its  Cultut^ ;  The  Deserted  Tillage.  Single  Nos.  30  ct&  f3.00  a  year.  A 
new  volume  begins^with  the  next  number.  S.  R  Wells,  Publisher,  389  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Oliveb  Optic's  Magazine  promises  not  to  be  content  with  its  present 
high  degree  of  excellence ;  but  means  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  even  better 
entertainment  in  the  future.  That  is  promising  much;  but  both  the  editor 
and  publishers  are  men  who  keep  their  word.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepaid, 
Boston,  at  $2.60  per  year. 

The  Youth's  Companion  is  one  of  the  best  assistants  in  bringing  up  a 
family  of  children.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  most  excellent  reading,  and  all 
its  merits  are  of  the  most  sterling  kind.  Published  weekly  by  Perry,  Mason 
<fe  Co.,  Boston,  at  $1.50  per  year. 

Harper  has  a  royal  number  for  this  month.  An  illustrated  article  <m  the 
Eternal  City  is  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  number.  There  ai*e  also  good 
articles,  illustrated,  on  the  Haunted  Lake,  giving  views  of  the  residence  of  J. 
Fennimore  Cooper  and  vicinity;  French  Royal  Chateaux,  and  the  Old  Noise 
Colonies  of  Greenland. 

The  American  Katubaust  for  November  has  for  leading  articles,— Sym- 
metrical Figures  in  Birds'  Feathers;  Instruction  to  Science  Teachers;  Th« 
Chinese  White  Wax  Insect;  The  Geodes  of  Illinois,  etc  Published  by  the 
Pc^body  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass, 
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The  Xursebt  never  made  a  better  appearance  than  in  the  December 
number.  There  is  nothing  better  printed  for  young  children.  New  volnme 
be^j^ins  with  January  number.  Published  by  John  Ll  Shorey,  38  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  at  $1.60  per  year.    It  would  be  cheap  at  twice  that  gum. 

Thk  Lady's  Fbiend  for  December  is  very  attractive,  and  promises  a  new 
atory  by  Mrs.  Wood  to  commence  in  the  January  number,  entitled  "  Within 
the  Maze,  or  Lady  Andinnean's  Trial." 

Fbaxk  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  for  Nov.  26th  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  printing  for  such  a  popular  paper  that  we  have  seen.  Its 
illustrations  are  spirited,  timely,  and  very  attractive.  A  live  paper,  illustrated 
superbly.    New-xork.    $4.00,— with  the  Journal  of  EDUcATioy,  $4.75. 

Ixcii>ENT3  OF  THE  Great  FiRE. — Send,  by  mail,  fifty  cents  to  Alfred  L. 
Sewell,  publisher,  Chicago,  111.,  and  receive,  post-paid,  a  copy  of  his  cloth- 
bound  book  of  Incidents  of  the  Great  Chicago  Fire. 

OrR  Young  Folks  for  September  is  as  sparkling  and  entertaining  as  ever. 
Jack  Hagau  is  concluded,  only  to  make  way  for  a  sequel,  show^ing  how  Jack 
and  Lion  made  a  wonderful  discovery,  which  is  promised  to  commence  in  the 
January  number,  as  well,  as  many  other  very  interesting  papers.  One  of  the 
very  best  periodicals  for.  the  young.    $2.00.    J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Oli>  ANT)  New  for  this  month  has  a  good  table  of  contents.  The  principal 
papers  are  Day  Dreaming,  The  Language  of  Brutes,  Ups  and  Downs,  God 
with  Man,  Six  of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  tne  Other,  Sonento  Papers,  &c. 


The  Childrens'  Hour  completes  the  volume  for  1871  with  an  excellent 
number.  -The  frontispiece,  '*  Feeding  the  Birds,"  will  please  the  young  folks 
much.    Published  by  T.  S.  Aithur  <&  Sons,  Philadelphia,  at  $1.25  per  year. 

ARTHx^t's  Lady*  8  Home  Magazine  has  a  variety  of  good  reading,  illustra- 
tions, music,  and  fashion  plates,  and  makes  a  good  family  magazine.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  S.  Arthur  <&  Sons,  Philadelphia,  at  $2.00  per  year. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  has  become  one  of  our  best  standard  monthlies: 
The  December  number  has  a  continuation  of  Whymper's  Scrambles  among 
the  Alps ;  Phantom  Limb ;  Trips  to  tlie  River  Plate ;  A  Stroll  in  Virginia,  etc. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Shaylor's  Family  Record,  an  advertisement  of  which  will  be  found  on 
the  first  page,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  works  of  the  pen  we 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  examining.  , 

Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  will  publish  in  a  few  days  the  first  volume  of  their 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  edited  by  Bayard  Taylor,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  Japan. 

Littell's  Living  Age  for  Nov.  25  contains  two  capital  articles  on  Tlie 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  Letters  and  Letter  Writing.  The  other  articles  are  also 
very  good. 


G.  L.  Wild  A  Bro.'s  Patent  Dancing  Toy,  or  Terpsichorean  At- 
tachment FOR  Pianos;  a  scientific  musical  toy  by  which  inanimate  figures 
are  charmed  into  life  by  music,  making  it  a  most  wonderful  miniature  parlor 
pantomime  or  bal  masque.  It  is  simply  a  small  fancy  centre-table,  suitably 
fastened  to  a  piano,  to  which  it  is  no  iiyury  whatever,  and  can  easily  be 
attached  or  detachea.  Upon  this  table  are  placed  various  characteristic  fig- 
ures, and  when  the  piano  is  played  upon,  these  figures  march,  dance,  and 
w(Utz  to  the  music.  Every  one  is  warranted  to  operate.  It  is  a  strangely 
comical,  yet  artistically  beautiful  toy,  and  being  based  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples it  is  not  only  an  unprecedented  amusement  for  old  and  young,  but  also 
affords  opportunities  for  curious  observations.  420  Eleventh  street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  inventors  and  manufacturers. 
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TEACHER'S    BULLEXIN. 


Teacherg  wanting  situations,  and  tliose  In  want  of  t^^ciiers,  can  have  notions  Hlco  tho«e  be 
low  pabll8hed  three  months  or  more,  free,  by  addressing  either  of  the  andenlgned  committee, 
stating  definitely  their  want4,  &c.,  and,  If  an  answer  Is  expected,  inclosing  a  stamp. 

A.  E.  Chase.  Chairman.  Portland;  C.  G.  RouNoa.  Parmington;  J.  S.  Bakrki.l,  Lewlston: 
W.  H.  Lambebt,  Augusta;  (J.  T.  Fletchbb.  Castine. 

TEACHBBS    ITAIVTIIVCl    SITUATIONS. 

LADIEfl. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmlngton  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  years  in  an  Intermodiate 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  lutermedUte  School,  with  pay  of  at  least  t^ll  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  successful  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  In  a  graded  school.    Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  3.  Uradaate  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad- 
emy.or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  lAtln,  and  tiic^ber 
Mathematics. 

JXo.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Decirp*  a 
permanent  position  In  Seminary ,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  leach  Latin,  Cjreek, 
and  Modern  Lauffuages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  unlem  giving  aatSsfiie- 
tlon.    Best  of  references. 

OBNTLBMBir. 

No.  2.  Can  teach  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages.  Mathematics,  and  Natnral  Sciences.  Jlnm 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  Misti 
School.    Prefprs  West  or  South. 

No.  3.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefec  a  Grammar  School,  with  aa 
opportunity  to  teach  Vccal  Music  and  Latin. 


CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  Eupply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  thn  Journal  of  Edneatfoa 
one  vear,  for  payment  strictly  In  advance  one  year,  fbr  the  sums  named,  the  figarm  in  paren- 
thesis being  tne  regular  price  of  each : 

SIO.50.     Webster's  TUustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  [812.00). 
$S.50.    LitteWs  LifJing  Age  {S8.00).    Lippincott* 8  Pr(mouncing  Dictionary  of  tlie  Wbrid, 

bound  in  Sheep  {$10.00). 
SS.ffO.     Webgter's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  [85.00).   Hie  Nation  [85.00),  JSvenf 

Saturday  (85.00). 

tS.OO.    Eclectic  Magazine  [85.00). 
4.83.     The  Appie.fons'  Journal [84. 00). 
84. /5.    Atlantic  Monthly  [84. 00), Harpers'  New  Monthly  [84.00),  Harpers'  Weekly  {S-d.OOy. 
Ladies'  Bazaar  [4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Tfmstrated  Newspaper  [4.00). 

S4..10,    The  American  Naturalist  [84.00),  Old  and  New  {84.00). 
4.00.     Godey's  Lculy's  Book  (83.00),    The  Scientific  American  [83.00).  or  Netff    Tark 

Independent  [83. 00),  and  large  and  fine  portraits  qf  Grant  Jt  Vo{fajCf  which  aare 

sold  at  the  stores  for  94.00. 
S3.50*    Phrenological  Journal  and   Packard's   Monthly  [83.00),   DtmorenVs   Monthly 

Magazine  (83.00),    The   Advance  (82.50),  or   The  Christian   Union  [S2.50) 

edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  and  also  Marshall' sjine  engraving  qf  Wctgh- 

ington^ 
dS*^*!.    Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (82.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
$3.0tf.    Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  (82.00),  Jtiverttide  Echo 

(81.50),   Portland  Transcript  (82.00),    HaU'a  Journal  qf  Health  {82.00), 

Ladies'   Friend  (82.00). 
S9.80.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  [  82.00).  Good  Health  (82  00),  or  Herald  of  Health  {82.00), 
8J.30.     The  Man^facturer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  {8I.50), 

Dsmoresf's  Young  America  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81.50). 
S*J.40.    Arthur's  Children's  Hmr  (81.50). 

t'J.a«.     The  Little  Corporal  (81.00) . 
•J.OO.     Wood's  Household  Magazine  (81x00),  or  The  Utile  Chi^  {81.00). 
St. MS.     The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 
$  1 .80.    Tfte  School  Festival  {.SO). 

Vise  Best  J^ouih^s  Waptr^  Tor  ttse  JPriee,  in  the  Cmsmtrfft 

THEI  TOUnre  PBOPLiE'S  HEIiPISRy 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  16  three^olamn  pages,  filled 
with  Storiei),  Sketches,  Poetry.  Dialogues,  Music.  Prize  Questions.  Puzxles.  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  treth, 
original,  lively,  vigorous.  Instructive,  and  entertaining.  Eight  years  established.  The  best  paper 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  hlj^hly  commended.  Only  60  CBirra  a  tbar, 
^IHTbaohers  may  earn  Jiandsome  premiums  by  canvassing  their  schools  for  the  Hblpbb.  Sample 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  250  PBBMiUBifl,  sent  free  to  all  who  will  ti7  to  get  np  clubs. 

Address,  Z.  JPOrJE  rOSXS,  PublUher,  BocMand,  JToitM. 
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SILI^iniAN'S  Fini  Prlnciplm  *t  CbcnUlTT 9.M 
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HUNT'S  E.licrB»rcaribc  KBalish  l.aiiBiiaKe .-  %M 

The  object  of  tbli  boak  ta  Co  llluntrlte  Ihe  pon-vr  und  Erowth  uf  the  Ennlieli  LlDi[Bi>ee  br  r>w>- 
seni&tlve  tel^otfona  from  nonie  of  the  moat  lucceiiDil  auliion,  bdiI  to  Inlrodoce  the  BludenC  to  tbou 
wlioie  oonlrlbutlom  to  It!  Llleratare  are  north;  hia  altenllon. 

KPErrCER'M  «rcek  Pn>ii> «I.M 

CoaUinloK  Ortliognphv,  ElTmolofiy.  and  CtopK  IteidlnR  I^«opb.  tortetlier  villi  Note*  twl  ■ 
VooabuUrj.  By  J.  A.  srENCEE,  M.  T,  U.,  I'rof^Mor  of  llicUreek  Laoinugc  and  Lltenlv 
In  the  Collega  of  the  Clti'  of  New  York. 

Tbe  object  ofthldvolumi^  Is  to  furnlab  suoh  inillprailteMmfinl  to  a  begtnner  In  Gteek,  andwUrh 
mut  be  mailrred  and  made  bis  own  before  ho  can  enter  vlth  either  comfDrt  or  nliBfacltoii  npia  tkt 
reading  Bnd  traosUtlng  of  the  language. 

■.OOniB'M  FInl  Steps  in  ifliioic.    No.  I «    U 

EiOOmS'S  Firal  Slcpa  in  nsair.    n«.'-J IS 

incI.EES*S  AlphabcM ».*• 

THE  AMERICAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SLATES. 


Unon  the  ttimpt  of  thet 

Ing,  WriMnn.  Ur»wlll([,  and  __  .     . 

SLATE  Ko.l  presentsto  thflpyeofllK 
manner  posalble,  and  bo  arranged  as  to  Irad 
site  aide,  the  elementarr  prlnclpleaof  Dravl 


IndeKhij  printed,  direct! r  nt 

ifihe  r>u[>ll  Capital  and  amal 
I  a  ready  acqalaitlon  ol 
;  are  developed  In  auel 


n  the  wood,  exerclsea  In  Prinl- 

leiters,  pevned  In  the  tlmplwi 
he  Alphabet.  Upon  Ibe  apjM- 
[nanner  and  order  u  to  lead  to 


SLATE  So.  2  Is  Intended  for  more  advanced  pupils  aflbrdlng  si nd lea  Id  Script,  thn^lniitnietliiir 
the  jroung  mind  In  Writing.    Upon  the  opi>orlIe  i^de  arc  given  the  elemenlary  prinelplH  of  ain><< 


highest  importai.  - . 

Tliev  are  ofauperlor  vorknoanihlp,  llglit  yet  strongly  ma 
attractive  In  general  appearance.    Size.  Silolncheii.    I'rice, 

These  Slates  are  fnmlFhed  either  wiUi  or  without  rnhim 


pnplls,  they  Inatmct  In  eierdM*  of  tiM 

de.  afbeat  Stone  Slale,  nod  are  pecollirly 
Soaent*. 


W.    A.    WILDE    &    COMPANY, 


FubllBherR,  Booksellers,  i 


1  Statioien,  Ho.  1  CorDfelll,  Boitan. 


Eaton's  Series  of  Malhemalics- 


EATON'S    PRIMABir   ARITHIHBTIC.    Heautifally  illustrated,  and  made  attractive 
for  heginDers. 

EATOHT'S  lIVT]SI^IiE€T17AE<  ARlTltlUieTIC.    On  a  progressive  plan,  with  numerous 
drill  exercises  for  review. 

EATON'S  COmraON  HCHOOIi  AR    TIHTIKTIC.    A  complete  practical  arithmetic.full 
enough  for  all  ordinary  business  purposes. 

EATON'S  HIGH  SCHOOIi  ARITHMETIC.    A  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatise  for 
illgh  Schools  and  Academies. 

BATON'S  BIjEHBNTARY  AI^OBBRA.   Designed  for  beginners,  and  yet  sufficiently  full 
fjr  the  preparation  of  students  for  College. 

EATON'S  GRAHIHIAR  SCHOOli  ARITHraBTIC.    Unites  the  Common  School  and 
High  School  Arithmetics,  and  is  sometimes  preferred  where  only  one  Written  Arithmetic  is  used. 

EATON'S  KI.EillBNTH  OB  ARITHIHETIC.    A  short  course  of  Written  Arithmetic, 
designed  for  Evening  Schools  and  special  classes. 

From  hundreds  of  recommendations  for  Eaton's  Mathematics  the  following  are  presented: 

From  Hon.  John  D,  rHiLURiCK,  sSupt.  of  lioMon  Public  Schools  : 

The  u»e  of  Eaton's  Arithmetios  in  all  the  grades  of  our  public  schools  during  the  past  four  yea^s  has 
only  added  new  proofs  of  their  excellence.  The  protracted  and  severe  tests  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  in  the  school- room,  has  thlly  confirmed  the  opinion  of  their  merits  expressed  by  me  some 
yeare  ago. 

From  A.  P.  Marblk.  Hiq..  Supt.  of  School*.  Worcester,  Mass,: 

Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic  has  been  used  in  the  schools  of  this  city  with  good  succes:  for 
sevMtil  years I  do  not  know  that  it  has  a  superior  in  the  field  which  it  covers. 

From  Wm.  IIobson.  E«iq.,  .S'«;>^  qf  Schools,  Saco,  Maine:  j 

Eaton's  whole  series  has  been  adopted  for  use  throughout  the  city,  Our  most  ex})ericnccd  teachers 
.ipeak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  £aton '8  as  the  best  scries 
of  Arithmetics  which  has  yet  come  under  my  notice. 

From  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Riohardh,  Member  of  Scltool  Com..  PittsjleM,  Mass. : 
The  teachers  generally  express  great  satisfaction  with  Eaton's  Seriea,  and  think  it  fkr  preferable  to 

•       ■       •        • 

From  F.  A.  Rrackktt.  Esq.,  Prln.  of  Bamum  School,  Jiritigeport,  Conn. : 

1  have  used  Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  in  school  the  ]>ast  year,  and  consider  them  superior  in 
many  respects  to  any  others  published. 

From  F.  W.  Tiltox,  Esq.,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Xeuporf,  R.  I. : 

Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  nas  been  used  exclusively  in  our  schools  for  several  years.  Their 
comprehensiveness,  clearness,  and  wise  arrangement  give  them  great  value  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
.teacber,  and  entitle  them  to  a  very  high  rank  among  text^books  oi  their  class. 

From  Hbnry  E.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Middfetmrn,  Conn.: 

Eaton's  Arithmetics  have  been  used  in  the  public  schools  in  this  city  for  nearly  four  years,  and  have 
•given  satisfaction  generally  to  the  teachers. 

From  A.  V.  Stonk.  Esq..  Prin.  of  High  School.  Portlatuf,  Main*-: 

Eaton's  Arithmetic  seems  to  me  eminently  philosophical  and  practical,  and  well  worthy  of  use  in 
the  school-room. 

From  Prof.  H.  B.  BrcKiiAM,  Svpt.  of  Scltooh,  Watei'bury,  Conn.: 

I  found  Eaton's  Arithmetics  in  use  in  the  schools  in  (his  city  when  I  entered  uj^cn  the  duties  of 
Saperintendcnt,  and  am  quite  satisfied  with  them,  as  I  believe  all  the  t'eachers  are. 

From  Ira  Waldrox,  Esq.,  late  Prin.  of  High  School,  Dover,  N.  II. : 

After  having  used  nearly  eveiy  other  series  extant,  I  can  freely  and  fully  say  that  I  consider  Eaton's 
Arithmetics  superior  to  them  all.    I  have  had  better  success  in  my  instructing  since  using  this  series. 

From  J.  F.  Clark,  A.  B.,  Prin.  of  Academy,  South  Pertj'ick,  Maine: 

We  cnnMder  Eaton's  Mathematical  Series  as  just  the  thing  for  our  schools,  combining  simplicity, 
thoroughness  and  conciseness,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  teacher. 


Eaton^s  Arithmetics  are  believed  to  be  the  tnost  papuUir  and  most 

generally  used  of  any  in  New  England. 

School  Committees  and  Teachers  wishing  to  secure  the  best  books  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Publishers. 

I-^ltoero/l  terms  fifl>'<'*iL  t*or  first  In  trod,  notion. 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  mathematical  and  other  educational  works  sent,  postage  paid,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  IMiblishers, 

THOMPSON,    BICELOW    &    BROWN, 

26  &  29  Gomhill,  Boston.       _ 

y^     Nov.  3  mos.  (•s-'l 
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A  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHICAl  COURSE  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 


COMMOX    SENSE   AND  LESS   EXPENSE. 


MonteiWs  Manual  of  Geography, $1.10. 

Monteith's  Physical  and  Political  Geography,    .    1 .88. 


<  »•» » 


With  tlie  publicatiou  of  Monteitii's  PnvsiCAL  and  Political  Geogkai>hy,  a 
complete  course  of  geogi-aphical  study  is  afforded  in  two  books,  which,  though 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  is  made  leas  cumbrous  in  matter  and  number  oF  "books, 
by  avoiding  the  numerous  details  and  minute  descriptions  in  most  of  the   other 

series. 

Teachers  desiring  a  more  succinct  course  in  Geography  than  is  afforded  by  the 
plan  of  the  older  books,  are  earnestly  requested  to  examine  MoNTErrn's  Physical 
AND  Political  Geoguaphy. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  leading  points  of  merit  in  this  book: 

Remarkable  dlstinctpet«9. 

Ij^reedom  from  crowded  det«lls. 

Important  towns  in  la.bok  type,  which  alone  appear  in  the  questiony:. 
!•    Tho  >ra.i>s.     {  Tinted  water  HUrfaces. 

I  Comparative  extent  and  latitude  of  other  countries  in  the  margin  of  each. 
j  84;at€»  drawn  on  Maps  of  South  America,  A^ia,  and  Africa  to  show  the  relatirr 
{        size?. 


( Hiey  arc  in  all  cases  opposite  the  Slap?. 


:3. 


C^UOHtlOllSil. 


moroorl^Nl. 
aooompAny- 

in^  iigures. 
Tiio  "routes  of  travel,"  make  a  practical  teat  of  tlie  pupil'd  knowledge. 

t 

3.    The  I>c6!ic;riptlvo  matter;  brief  but  pointed;  concise  but  comprehensive. 
'I.    The  Heotloiial 'Views  of  «urfacea  of  countries.    See  pages  79,  8i,  &c. 
15.    The  IVovel  3!lap  on  pa^e  77  with  accompanvinf^  questions. 
<>.    Tho  ^Icbp  I>rO/>V"liierf  the  ne  pltM  uUra  in  this  line. 

7.    The  IFteLal^i^'O  ^lze»  6f  all  the  States  shown  with  Kansas  as  a  common  measure.     See 
last  pages. 

[Jnu9uallv  attractive  and  interesting  in  style. 

No  technicalities  of  language. 

The  fine  and  instructive  illustrations.    See  pages  19.  27,  &c. 

The  Charts,  showing  all  the  various  physical  phenomena  of  the  earth.     Pa^et 

10, 11, 18,  &c. 
The  excellent  review  on  page  102»  referring  to  page  and  paragraph  for  anawien. 

2l^"Tho  Physical  and  Political  Geogkaphy  differs  from  the  "  Physical  and 
Intermediate  "  by  the  same  author  (which  it  is  designed  to  supersede),  by  the  in- 
troduction of  full  Descriptive  Geography— making  the  work  complete  in  eveiy  de- 
partment of  the  science. 

Copies  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half  price. 

^.  S.  BARIS^^ES  &   CO., 


H.    Physical 
Cm  e  Off  i*a-pliy 
r»art  I. 
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PORTLAND,    ME.: 

PUBLISHED    BY    BRQWN    THUKSTON. 

OFFICE,  SO.  Ill  BXCHASGE  STREET. 


Price,  $L60  a  jext. 


Sii^le  Oopies,  16  cents 


u  <««W8I.L  ac  niLI>BB.  Publlih 


to  introductli 
"Sav/  ItEADV 


A  Shorter  Course  in 

BY  SIMON  KERLj  JL.  M.j 

Author  at  "  Flntl^ioons  In  Kngllali  Grammar."  "Comnioa  SotiooL  (inniinir."  "CoimoiltlH 
BndRlietorlo,"*o. 

One  Volume)  240  Pages;    Price,  75  Cents. 


wl  It  beyond  all  Just  grnnnd»  .. _.  — 

luntry  and  In  Europe  IXBve  been  onrpftillT  coneld>red  ■■  well  

lenpe.  *nil  tbo  work  bid  bwn  nodlfled  MCordlUKl*,  eo  M  to  place  It  la  tlie  ftvnt  rank  of  i 
ipriiTcd  productlanB.    Tbe  fbllowlug  are  aome  of  the  points  to  which  gpcelal  atleatloa  l> 
.    _.     .      .  .    — ..  __..-■ — iHieleiiUr  oompreliPiiBlveln  outline,  and  not  defleleDt  In 
eonrse  nltovcd  by  ■  coum  of  Text,  In  acoordinciv  with  thi 
-      -    -  idunlly  fallen  \ij  eiperlance.    3d.  The  cIbi 

brought  Wgether^i^wh lie  all  tnuibr  inou    " 


detail,    ad.  ItaoniilBtB  ofin  oral 

of  teaching  Into  wbleb  the  beet  icnooii  u] 

thronibouClJ  new,  original,  and  probsblr 

DieleH  generalltle*.  and  all  qnackeiy  of  expedlenta 


illlly  ai 


■8  been  careftillj  excluded. '  6th.  The 
I  •Irlot'lr  n 


aplelCDess^   In  I 


h   SH«9RT   SOURSE   IN    ASTRONOMY, 

mv  aKjyxw  kibbi,b,  .«.  .v., 

Sup't  of  School*,  Kew  York  atf.  Author  of  "  New  KlemenUrv  Aetronomj." 

One    Volume,    Fully   Illustrated,    180  Pages;    Price,   Eighty  Cents. 

The  design  of  tills  nork  li  to  lupply  a  brief  conrte  of  iMnoni  In  Attronomr  for  the  vat  of  io»( 
people,  or  orthoiip  wbfiu' time  and  oppnrluDltleg  do  not  permit  a  more  exbauMlTettDd;  of  the  >ut)«L 

The  objective  plan  lias  been  IbllowiHl  «»  flir  a«  it  is  appUcible  to  the  tuyeot,  and  Ihe  aiiwir ' 

Ibroughout  the  >¥0rk,  bu  been  adapted  to  tbe  loplcal  method  of  recitation.  Au  Attmiamiea 
haabeeaapnended,  which  will  be  nlund^-ery  nselbl  and  convenient  In  alTordlng  a  br^ef  eami 
deflnllloni fiiF ttnaVreviBiT.    "  — .._  ...-t— . 


iiKCic:N"rLv  issiri 


ftOB1KSO:<'S  FlltST  Ll-^tSOXI^  In  Mental  and 
Written  Arithmetic.  Fully  Illustrated,  im 
pages.    Price,  40  cent* . 

MTESATUltE  OF  THR  ENGLISH  l.AN- 
(iUAGE,  comprising  Itepresentatlve  Sclec- 
tlons  Itom  the  Best  Axilhon.  Bv  K.  liiiltT. 
A.U.,  Prijieipat  of  Ihr  Girla'  Jligh  anii  Xor- 
mal  School,  Jbuton.  1  vol.,  large  ISmo.  til^ 
pagea.    tasi). 

GREIOC  PRAXIS:  OK.  GREEK  FOIt  UE- 
GIKNEBS.  BjJ.        ■  " 


of  the  Greek  Language  and  Lltetalnre 
'— ■re  of  the  City  of  Sew  "— ■■     "-- 

Cloth.    IMce, 


Id  tbe  College  of  the  City  oi 


I.II1 

'-  The  ■llDalmled  ChMIi 


S.T.  D.,l*ro. 
_d  LIten 
w  York. 


*^'«d'^ 


-  _1al»sii«t  detcriptlve  of  the  Amerlc 
— .  .--THE  Ebl]C.\TiqNAL  HErOKTl-Ill, 
illed  (lee  to  any  Teacber  or  Ijehool  Ofllcer. 


FIItBT  STEI-S  IN    UUSIC.    A 

utrncllon  in  Mudc  fbr  Commo 

Gko.  B.  LoOHIB.    InlBookf. 

now  ready.    IMce.  IBcenU  each. 
(.'ALIIiTKeNIC  SO;>GS.    A  new  and  attneUir 

Collection  of  Caltstbenlc  Songs.  beauUhlir 

lllDBltaled.    By   Floha  T.  Fabwxb.    Vat 

handsome  obloniiVDiunie.    Price,  49  o«U. 
rEADING    AND   ELOCUTION;   THEOEEtl- 

AND  PRACTICAL.     HyAK-i'S.Ri.- 

,    This  I- '-■ 


conDpctInn  x-lih  any  series  of  Keadi 
vol.  llmo.    Cloth.    Price,  SI. 40. 

Edncatlonal  Series  ofSciisil 


GALA 


W.  A.  WILDE,  No.  1  Comhill,  Boston. 


NATURE'S 

m  mmmn 

i  > 

fl  fl 

Contains  no  LAO  STJLPHUR-No 

suGAE  of  lead-No  litharge 

-No  NITRATE  OF  SILVER,  and 

ia  entirely  free  from  the  Poisonous 
and  Health-destroying  Drugs  used 
in  other  Hair  Prepaiationa. 

""-t^ffetKy  HAFE,  CI. KAN  nml  KV. 
-NT— dHildenitumi  I.ON«  nOUCiHT 
feND  FOUNIi  AT  LAST! 

vm  »nd  p™.eiili  tlie  U.lr  from  btw 

uiparta  >  aon.  glossj-  »ppettr«lice,  re 

ff,  Is  cool  and  refrpflii.ig  to  (Ho  h«cl,  i 

r  from  ftlUng  oir,  and  reitor™  11  to  a  „. — 

(beo  prenialuroly  lost,  ]ireveiit5  UfidBchcs. 

iSTlJBKMINfj'F^KTUKIiAIB 

THE  BKST  ARTICI.K  IN   THE 

^KT. 

VS.  «.  SniTH,  l^itenli*.  (irotoii  Jnnction, 

«>».  1-repared  onlv  by  PROCTKR  BBOTH- 

EB8,  <i[anci>3ler.  Um.    Tliv  lienulnf-  Is  put  Dp  In 

ininelbolOp.iiJsaepxprMsly  fnrlt,  wllli  Iho  nanie 

M  fteirllcle  blnwn  In  flip  nlw*.    Afk  J""'  Drnggl"t. 

forfi»ture*«  Ualr  Hpalormlvp,  ana  lake  no  oilier. 

T^Uw'o«'th^  ""m'''"^*  "'  ThS'  t'nror™tlc.i.''  It 


J.  D.    FLAOG 

UinulkclDrpni  *ud  UpiIi 
lllaolc   an 


PRINTING  INKS. 

Hraticli  Offlcp,  51  Wator  SlrcRt , 
lyOrdm  by  Mall,  ExprBw.  orTplofirapli.  [.Kiiiijitly 


ITj  FLAGG'S 

Novelty  Writing 
INK. 

FOR   SALE   EVERYWHERE. 

OFFICE,  r.l  WATER  ST., 

^gfints  Wanted.         BOSTON. 


^  AN  ADDITION 


TO   THB 


STANDAED  GEOfiBAPHICAL  SERIES  OP  AMERICA. 


Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps 


The  undersigned,  enoouraged  by  the  remarkable  success  of 

MitchelVs  New  Outline  Maps^ 

SMALL    SERIES, 

liavo  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  teachers  and  other  fHends  of  education,  that  they  will  pab- 
l-^h,  KAsrA'  IN  Ai*RiL,  and  sooner,  if  possible, 

A   NEW  AND   LARGER  SERIES, 

I'oUtical  and   Tbysical  combined.     Beautifully  and  accurately  colored,  vamlshod,  and  mounts 
on  rollers.    AccompanIM  by  a  Key.    The  Series  comprises : 


!•  The  Hcwiapheres,  size,  55  x  63  in. 
2,  yorth  AnieHra,  "     55  X  63  in. 

9.  The  United  States,    "     60  x  78  in. 


4.  South  Anicriea,  siae,  55  x  63  in. 
:>.  JSut'&pe,  "    65  X  68  in. 

«.  Asia,  "    56  X  63  in. 


r.  Africa,  size  55  x  68  in. 

Tlic  IMiyaical  features  and  Political  dlTisions  are  clearly  defined. 

A  fbatnre  oHi7^tial/]/ Introduced  in  the  smaller  series  of  Maps  Is  incorporated  in  this  p^riea,  Tiz: 
An  outline  of  the  State  of  rennsyWania  (area  46,0G0  square  miles)  is  engrared  on  the  ixu|P  of 
each  oODftnent,  drawn  npon  the  same  scale  as  the  map  on  which,  it  is  placed.  By  this  meanaThe 
comparative  size  of  oacli  country  is  at  once  suggrated  to  the  eye.  *  * 

The  prico  will  bo 

ONLY  TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  SET, 

A  K«y  Gratis  with  eack  Set. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  far  cheaper  than  any  other  series  published,  and  we  believe 
that  , 

THJS  ADVANTAGE  WILL  BE  APPKECIATED, 

especially  when  the  fiict  is  considered  that 

THIS  LOW  PRICE  DOES  NOT  INTfiRFEKE  WITH  THE  BEAUTY  OR  ACCURACY 

of  the  Maps.    On  all  these  points, 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps,  Large  and  Small  Series, 

'  challenge  ccmparison. 

Tber  are  t&e  Hanilsoiest  anfl  Cheapest  Mans  FnliMeil. 

The  Small  Series  is  fhrnished  in  portfolios  or  on  rollers,  as  may  be  preferred.  The  Large  Series  li 
furnished  only  on  rollers.    In  ordering,  please  apeeifu  which^Va^  Is  desired. 

The  attention  of  teachers,  School  Oracers.  and  Boards  of  Education,  is  inrited  to  both  of  there 
Series,  as  we  believe  that  one  or  the  otlier  will  be  found 

ADAPTEiy  TO  EVEBY  SCHOOL. 

Address 


Feb.  8  mos. 


E.  H.  BUTIaER  A  GO.^ 

611  MABKET  8T.,  Philadelphia. 
Or  L.  B.  PECK,  New  Haren,  Conn. 


BIIIiI«Ali»'ili  BLiACKBaABD  N 1^ AT IWOt  for  mannfkcturing  new  or  repairing  old  boards  which 
are  too  glossy,  or  otherwise  untit  for  use.    This  material  forms  a  surfkce  nneqnaled  by  the  most  expensire  nil  < 
slates,  it  being^rmer,  harder,  and  blacker,  and  will  never  become  too  glossy  tor  use.    Can  bA  had  eitner  la  lulk,   i 
or  ADDllAd  bv  cxnerlenced  men.     Circular  unnn  Rnnllcjitlnn  nnnfainlnv  nrii*.oa  «ni1  PAAnmmAnilatlniia  IVnni  HundKa.  J 
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Afore  ejtiengiwtff  iu  tue  tMmu  «M  mtMer»  ciMwM«tr«f. 


S  T*  A  N  D  A  R  D 


Q)WAmi^A^  ilEl'M 


By  Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  M.  D., 

OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 
PMblislied  hj  ITMONy  llIiAKEllIAlf,  TA  VJLOB  &  CO.,  New  ir»rk. 


Thk  pablisben  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those  about  fonnlng  claMes  in  Botany  to  the  weU-knova 
works  by  Prof.  Gray.-t-Now  complete,  the  series  presents  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  and 
developments  of  the  Science. 

No  author  has  yet  approached  Prof,  (jrat  in  the  rare  art  of  making  purely  scientific  tbeoriea  and 
dry  details  popular  and  Interesting.  From  his  charming  elementary  work,  *'  How  Plakts  Grow," 
to  his  more  elaborate  "  Manual/'  there  is  one  simple,  concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  teaching 
the  various  grades  of  the  study. 


Mow  Plants  Orow. 

Containing  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  Arrangement 
and  Description  of  Common  Plants,  botli  Wild 
and  Cultivated,  illustrated  bv  more  than  600 
Drawings  fh>m  Nature.  Small  4to,  half  bound. 

This  work  is  a  simple,  attractive,  and  beautiful- 
ly illustrated  Botany  vor  You  no  Pboplb,  in- 
tended to  teach  them  how  to  begin  to  read,  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  one  large  and  easy  chapter 
In  the  open  Book  of  Nature. 

"'How  Plants  Grow'  is  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessfhl  eflfort  of  a  truly  learned  man,  to  write  a 
book  actually  adapted  to  young  children. "—.-«- 
latUic  Monthly. 

School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

An  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
common  Plants  of  the  United  States,  both  Wild 
and  Cultivated.  8vo,  cloth,  622  pp.  Price  82.50. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  practical  school  botany  published.  It 
has  been  warmly  recommended  by  all  who  have 
examined  it.  We  have  space  for  only  a  few  ex- 
tracts: 

"This  is  emphatically  the  stu/lefU's  hand-book 
of  Botanical  science  and  Practical  Botany;  as 
such  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  take  its  place  in  the 
f\ront  rank  of  Model  School-books."  —  iYie«7 
Chadbourne,  LL.  I).,  of  University  of  Wttconsin, 
and  late  Prof,  of  Botany  ^  JVWinm^s  0>llege,  Mass. 

"The  work  embodies  the  latest  discoveries  in 
the  science  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  the  char- 
acter and  reputation  of  the  author  make  it  a  work 
of  the  highest  authority.'*— lfarper'«  Monthly. 

"The  Crlossary  and  Index  render  the  volume 
accessible  and  usefhl  even  to  persons  not  well 


versed  in  this  delightftal  science."— frMn.  School 
JoumcU, 

"  The  demand  which  pupils  make  for  a  Text- 
book which  shall  include  Doth  wild  and  cultivaied 
plants  has  been  admirably  met  in  Profe8M>r 
Gray's  new  work,  which  is  designed  to  embrmee 
all  plants,  native  and  exotic,  winch  woold  be  an- 
alvzed  in  our  schools.  The  volume  delights  vs. 
We  turned  first,  with  a  teacher's  instinct,  to  the 
Analytical  Key,  and  find  it  Just  what  is  wanted,— 
not  too  scientific,  but  praoticial."— j\'l  Y.  Tnd^ 
pendent. 


inannal  of  Botany. 

-Octavo,  with  20  Plates,  illustrating  the  Sedges. 

Grasses,  Ferns,  etc.    Fifth  Edition.    Seeoad 

Issue.    700  pages.    Price.  $2.25. 
The  Same,  bound  with  "  the  Lessons."     Price, 

S8.0J. 
The  Same,  with  Mosses  and  IJverworts.    Price, 

$8.75. 


Bocaar, 


Stractaral  and  Syateasatie 

AND 

Vegetable  Phyiiiolosy. 

Illustrated  with  over  1,800  cuts.    8vo,  cloth,  556 
pages.    Price,  98.50. 


Flora  of  tke  Soathera  Uailed  Staloo. 

Containing  Abridged  Descriptions  of  the  Flower- 
ing Plants  and  Terns  of  Tennessee,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  MLssi^ip- 
pi,  and  Florida;  arranged  aceordhig  to  the 
natural  system.  By  A.  W.  CHAPMAar,  M.  D. 
1  vol.,  8vo,  620  pages.    Price,  88.60. 


Prof.  (vRAY's  Botanical  works  have  received  the  highest  recommendations  fi*om  the  foremost  s<^ol- 
ars  and  professors  in  this  countiy  and  Rurope,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Prof.  Tucker ilum,  of 
Amherst  College,  Prof.  SUliman,  Yale  C^ollege,  Prof.  Prentiss,  Cornell  University,  Prof  Henry,  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  Dr.  Wm.  TuUv,  late  of  Yale,  Prof.  Dana,  Yale  Coitege,  Prof.  Scnanck.  Princeton  Col- 
lege. Prof.  Pearson,  Union  College,  Prof.  Guyot,  Princeton  College,  the  late  Pres't  Bltohoock,  of  the 
Amherst  College,  Prof.  Agassiz.  Prof.  Torrey,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  Sir  William  Hooker,  of  London.  The 
following  flattering  testimonial,  fVom  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  this  country,  was  recently  received  .- 

"University  of  Virginia,  Nov.  3d,  1870. 

"These  books  art>  of  such  singular  excellence  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Their  style  is 
HO  simple,  their  statements  so  lucid,  and  their  arrangement  ho  Judicious,  that  they  may  be  placed  In 
the  hands  of  children:  while  they  are  so  instinct  with  true  scitnce,  and  breathe  so  philosophic  a  spirit, 
that  their  perusal  affords  a  deligntAil  recreation  to  the  mature  and  the  cultivated. 

"  For  the  habit<i  of  close  attention  it  begets,  for  the  interest  with  which  it  Invests  the  most  monot- 
onous, and  the  charm  which  it  lends  to  the  roost  attractive  landscape,  as  well  as  for  the  storeii  of  usefhl 
knowledge  it  imparts,  Botany  should  be  taught  in  every  school,  and  these  volumes  should  be  the 
Text-books."  J.  8.  Davis,  M.D.,  Prof.  Anatomy.  Materia  Merlica,  and  botany. 

Sample  copies  of  the  "  School  and  Field  Book,"  and  "  How  Plaitts  Grow,"  for  examination,  by  roati 
on  receipt  or  iialv  the  appended  price.  * 

-)  Address,  ^w  ■  JS^.  ^^^  TTT.'T^'^si  ^gg  O^G^., 

^     P  VBZ ISHJEB8,  BOOKS KLT. KBS,  and  .ST ATI OXKBS,  Xo,  1  COBNHIJjL,  BOSTOA'. 

b^^b-, 
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AN  ADDITIOnr 


TO   THK 


STANDAED  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES  OF  AMERICA. 


lOitchell's  New  Outline  ISaps 


The  undenlji^ned,  eooonnged  by  the  remarkable  success  of 

MitchelVs  Netv  Outline  Maps^ 

SMALL    SERIES, 

hare  the  pleasure  of  announclDg  to  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education,  that  they  will  pub- 
bh,  KiRLY  nr  April,  and  sooner,  if  possible, 

A  NEW  AND  L.ARGER  SERIES, 

WITMOXTT   NJkMEH. 

Political   and   Physical   combined.     Beautiflilly  and  aconrately  colored,  varnished,  and  mounted 
on  rollers.    Accompanied  by  a  Key.    The  Series  comprises : 


1  •  The  SCetnispfieret,  size,  65  x  63  in. 
».  NortH  Atnerira ,  "  65  x  68  in. 
8.  The  United  Staten,    "     60  x  78  In. 


4»  South  Xtnerlra,  size,  65  x  63  in. 

5.  JBurape,  "    56  x  68  in. 

6.  AHa,  "    65  x  63  in. 


7*  Africa,  size  56  x  68  in. 

Tlie  Fhysieal  features  and  Political  divisions  arc  clearly  defined. 

A  feature  oriffinally  Introduced  in  the  smaller  series  of  Maps  is  incorporated  in  this  series,  viz : 
An  outline  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (area  46,000  square  miles)  &  enipraved  on  the  map  of 
(    eseh  continent,  drawn  upon  the  same  scale  as  the  map  on  which  it  Is  placed.    By  this  means  the 
comparative  size  of  each  country  is  at  once  suggested  to  the  eye. 
The  price  will  bo 

ONLY  TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  SET, 

A  K«7  dratis  with  each  M«t. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  far  cheaper  than  any  other  series  published,  and  we  believe 

thit 

THIS  ADVANTAGE  WIIiL  BE  APPRECIATED, 

especially  when  the  fkct  Is  considered  that 

THIg  IiOW  PRICE  DOES  HOT  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  BEAUTY  OR  iC€URi€Y 

of  the  Haps.    On  all  these  points, 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps,  Large  and  Small  Series, 

challenge  comparison. 

They  are  tlie  Hanilsoiest  and  Cheapest  Maps  MUslieil. 

Ttie  Small  Series  is  fUmished  in  portfolios  or  on  rollers,  as  may  be  preferred.    The  Large  Series  is 
'"jTuliihed  only  on  rollers.    In  ordering,  please  specify  trhirh  kind  is  desired. 
,  The  attention  of  teachers,  School  Omcers,  and  Boards  of  Kducation,  is  invited  to  both  of  these 
^^rif«,  M  we  believe  that  one  or  the  other  will  be  found 

ADAPTED  TO  EVEUY  SCHOOL. 

A ciareHK  22,  II,  BUTIirER  A  GO.^ 

611  MARKET  ST.,  I'hiladelphia. 

<)i  L.  B.  PECK,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ieb.  Smos.  ^ 


iw»!"— 


,T u e'r    i> V B L I e hk i>. 


Clark's  Normal  Gramrr 

PRACTICALI    INTERESTING!   SMGCESSFULI 


uioea,  It  iittmliia  euch  ■  degree  of  unpopolaiilr  In  ictioolB,  that  ohildmi  enter  upon  It*  itad^  < 
[wdIt  eipreawd  aatlpkthT  and  pNJualce.  FutSBlnjt-lt  tliiu  nnder  coinpulalou,  and  aa  a  Art  uid 
isleffal  toek,  it  provea  to  tne  pupil  t.  fUlUe  eipenae^f  tlmn  and  labor.    Thl>  b  uwonnted  tat  ^ 


loconnted  for  t?  the 
inch  In  tbe  alMtneL 


To  manr  pnplla.  tbe  bookTs  an  eBdleu  and  iiie*DlDgl««a  amy  of  defiultlona,  and  falla  10  be  or  mj 
liilereBtorutllUTtotbem, 

('lark's  SyaUm  of  Diagram  Analyils  give*  work  tat  Ihs  evea  and  bandi  aa  well  aa  tlie  Intellect. 
and  tbUB  brings  Into  use  the  fkoultlea  that  young  people  most  delight  to  exercise. 

He  leicliM  that  Rrammar  apruDK  trom  langoage,  and  not  language  Itora  gnmmar.  and  tbe  papll 

Thi 
teaobers  who  havejiecorne  entirely  f^ndliar  with  It.  It  niMlvea  entboitutli:  Bi 


le  moat  gratiMogresum  hare  been  attained  where  Clark'a  Syatem  has  been  taught;  and  with 
..'rs  who  have  become  entirely  familiar  with  It.  It  receive*  enUiDitaatli:  Dialsei  we  Uierefbre  re- 
spectnil])-  uk  for  Clark'i  New  Kormal  Grammtr  a  candid  examination,  and  *  practleal  teat  In  tb« 

elass-room. 


Its  leading  Ibaturat 


fit  Is  Dili  and  clear.    See  pp.  36,  SS. 

J  It  teaches  the  complete  alruetnre  of  a  aeDtenee. 

1 1t  leachea  Ibat  words  bare  a  meaning. 

I  tt  teaches  bow  to  propeily  put  theoi  together. 


d  mdranlaiN 
Dt  relation  audwi 


p.  313,  2M,3M,  fto. 


e  alreadyibeen  adopted  a*  the  unlfonn  atandard  in  three  Stale*,  and  ai« 
... . . . ,^ 

l-paid.  on  reoelpt  of  GO  een 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers  National  Sei 

lit  *  Its    WII,I.IAM  STREET,  SKW  TOItK. 
Or  H.  H.  CABLE.  Manager,  Uepartment  of  tbe  East.  32  Bromfield  Street,  Bnftoo. 
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Price,  $L50  a  ^ear. 


,,T,"f:  SCUOOr,  I-ESTIVjIT.  Isab«*utlru1'.  orlDiiulquarterlF  miiazlav.  devoted  to  now  and  epmrk 
Llulojfiir,,  RacLtmlloo!,  CuncDrt.  H'>tlan.  and  other  ExercLsea  lor  Sundmy  School  and  Day  Soboal  Kxhlbltl 
I  iof™''  '"s"'™'*-  "  I'JhUe  Kridayj."  &0.    Conduowd  1>^  Alfred  I,.  Sen-ell  (for  nesrlj-  bIx  yean  editor  of 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS.  I 

Published  by  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  New  York. 


i.  Shorter  Course  in  English  Grammar. 

B7  SiMO»  Kbrl,  a.  M., 
Uthor  of  "Common  School  Grammar,"  "Compre- 
hensive Grammar,"  ••  Composition  and  Khetorlc,"  &c. 
1  vol.,  240  pagea.    Price  75  ote. 

Tliia  work  aims  to  be  just  such  a  manual  aslhe  great 
iiajority  of  schools  and  academies  now  require,  rhe 
slassiflcatlon  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  all  that  oe- 
ongs  to  the  same  topic  is  careftilly  grouped  together. 
:t  13  specially  adapted  for  use  in  schools  where  only 
me  text-book  in  grammar  is  desired.    .     ^^, 

The  condition  and  wants  of  schools  in  this  country 
tnd  in  Europe  have  been  oarefhlly  considered,  as  well 
is  the  advanced  state  of  philological  Isclence,  and  the 
ivork  has  been  modified  accordingly,  so  as  to  place  it 
n  the  front  rank  of  new  and  Improved  productions. 

"  After  a  careful  examination,  I  have  concluded  that 
it  Is  the  best  Grammar  for  school  use  I  have  seen.  It  is 
jertainly  tho  most  practical."—/''.  H^  Parker,  Prinor 
pal  Xarmal  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Elements  of  Composition  and  Bhetoric. 

Br  Simon  Kbkl,  A.  M. 
lVol.,12mo.    4C0  pages.    Trice  S1.26. 

This  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  and  thoroughly 
practical  work  on  a  new  plan.  It  occupies  an  Interme- 
diate position  between  common  Grammar  and  higher 
Rhetoric,  embodying  fh)m  each  what  Is  most  useful  to 
the  writer.  Commencing  with  the  simple  subject  and 
predicate  It  proceeds  through  their  various  modifica- 
tions to  sentences  of  a  complex  structuare,  and  brings 
the  pupil  step  by  step  to  connected  writing,  kinds  of 
composition,  figures  of  speech,  style,  etc.,  follow.  Be- 
sides this  easy  gradation,  its  chief  characteristics  are 
its  numerous  examples,  its  exercises  for  practice,  and 
Its  suggestlveness.  ,       ..«...,  ^      ». 

"  I  think  It  altogether  the  best  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished. A  very  enthusiastic  teacher  came  to  me  to 
know  where  I  found  my  composition  exercises."—!). 
A.  Latlirop,  Cincinnati  Normal  School, 

A  Short  Course  in  Astronomy. 

By  Hbwby  KiDDi-K,  A.M., 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  Author  of 

"  New  Elementary  Astronomy.*' 

One  Vol.,  Cloth,  fUly  Illustrated,  180  pages.    Price 

90  cents. 

The  design  of  this  work  Is  to  supply  a  brief  course  of 
lessons  In  Astronomy  for  the  use  of  young  people,  or 
of  those  whose  time  and  opportunities  do  not  permit  a 
more  exhaustive  study  ofthe  subject.  The  objective 
plan  has  been  followed  as  &r  as  it  Is  applicable  to  the 
subject,  and  the  arrangement  throughout  the  work 
has  been  adapted  to  the  topical  method  of  recitation. 

"  We  have  seen  no  small  work  that  appeared  better 
adapted  for  Its  ^\iT^08e."—In^Iep€7ident. 


First  Steps  in  Music. 

Belnir  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  In  Music  for 

.Common  Schools.    By  Geo.  B.  Loomis. 
In  4  bioks.  Nos  1  and  2  now  ready.   Price  16  cts.  each. 

This  series  presents  a  simple  course  of  Instruction  In 
Music,  adapted  to  the  Primary  classes  In  our  schools. 
It  presents  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  subject  In  a 
Droiiresslve  course  of  easy  exercises,  accompanied 
with  such  Instruction  as  will  make  the  way  clear  alike 
to  the  teacher  and  pupil. 

"Well  adapted  for  their  purpose;  can  be  used  by 
teachers  of  but  llttie  musical  ability,  and  are  very 
«heap. "—3fain«  Journal  of  Edttcatum. 

Addrass, 


Qreek  Praxis;  or,  Greek  for  Beginners. 

By  J.  A.  SrsscEB,  S.  T.  D. 

Prqfesaor  of  tfte  Greek  Lanffuar/e  and  Literature  in  the 
College  of  the  City  qf  Xew  York, 

It  comprises  easy  lessons  in  Orihographj,  EtymologT 
and  Greek  reading  exercises,  together  with  Notes  ami 
a  Vocabulary. 

"  Dr.  Spencer's  Greek  Praxis  Is  just  enough  and  im> 
more.  The  author's  scholarship  is  so  well  known  thai 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  Is  guaranteed  to  the  piUdie." 
—Uo\vard  Crosby,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  UmecrtUp  t^ 
New  York. 

I^^he  foregoing  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  to 
teachers  who  wish  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  In- 
troduction, for  half  the  appended  price. 

Literature  of  the  English  LangoagBi 

Comprising  representative  selections  ttowa  the  beat  au- 
thors, also  list  of  Contemporaneous  writers  and  their 

Prinalpal  works.    By  £.  Uuxt,  A.  M. 
Principal  of  the   Girls'  High  and    Normal    School, 

Bonton. 
1  Vol.,  large  12  mo.    648  pages.    Price  82.£0. 

This  work  Is  based  upon  an  original  and  praetieal 
plan,  and  cannot  fkll  to  meet  the  general  want  fox  % 
really  valuable  Text-book  on  the  literature  of  our  lan- 
guage. 

"I  like  It  very  much.  l)ne  of  Its  peculiarities— ^tbe 
number  of  pages  devoted  to  American  literatare — wiJ] 
make  It  specially  Interesting  and  appropriate  to  our 
schools."— i>r.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  Chairman  Text-Best 
Committett  Boston. 

A  NBW  TniNo  nr  seiATss. 

The  American  Primary  School   Slates. 

A  novelty,  Airnlshlng  to  the  pupil  employment, 
amusement,  and  Instruction  In  exercises  of -the  highest 
Importance.    Send  for  Circular. 

**  These  slates  are  an  improvement  on  anythii^  of 
the  kind  In  the  mnTket."'-Penn9ylvania  School  Jtmr- 
nal. 

STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Tie  Aiemafl  Elncatioiiil  Serifn 

Tlie  attention,  of  TeacheES  and  School  Officers  ia  i» 
vlted  to  the  excellence  of  this  popular  scries  as  a 
whole.    It  comprises  a  fhll  Hue  of  Areah,  well  gmded. 
and  beautifully  and  substantially  manufactured  Teio^  ^ 
Books,  among  which  are  Mie 

B«1»ina«M>a  flt«tlieMiaac«, 
WLmtVm  Oraaiiiiara. 

Webater'a  l^ictiaHmriea* 

0p<)acerisim  C«p7-ll*«ks.  KeUil  price  reduced 

to  16  cents. 
UrillMa'a  Hiac^riea, 

Faaaiielle'a  Freach  C«aracu 

lir^adbary'a  Cteraiaa  Caai 

And  many  other  well-known  works. 

**It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  perfectkm  to  tfftwA 
this  firm  lias  attained  in  the  mcuu^faeture  <if  School 
books,  as  also  tfie  merited  sttccess  of  <Ae£r  books,  fvr  ] 
they  are  probably  the  most  widely  used  qf  omy  sSmtlar  1 
puoliccUwns  issued  in  this  country.  All  are  gtandard 
and  unsurpassed,  and  deservedly  stand  in  the  fremi 
rank."—N.  Y.  iNDEPBifDEHT. 


,„  --!«  Illaatrated  Catal^^ac,  deacriptiin 
of  Ths  Ambbica?;  Educationai.  Sbbibs  or  Scbo^  ] 
AND  College  Tbxt-Books.  and  Tbb  EducatiovaK  < 
Reportbr,  a  handsome  publication  fhll  of  ueeltal  1^' 
formation,  mailed  ft«e  to  any  address. 
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i  AN  ADDITION 

r  TO   THK 

STANDARD  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES  OF  AMERICA. 


Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps 


Tbe  undersigned,  encouraged  by  the  remarkable  sucoesa  of 

MitcheWs  Netv  Outline  MapSj 

SMALL    SERIES, 

hare  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  teachers  and  other  iVlendg  of  education,  tliat  they  will  pub- 
Ish,  KARLY  IS  April,  and  sooner,  if  possible, 

A  NEW  AND  LARGER  SERIES, 

Political   and   Physical   combined.     Beautifhily  and  acoorately  colored,  varnished,  and  mounted 
on  rollers.    Accompanied  by  a  Key.    The  Series  comprises : 

!•  The  Memtspheres,  size,  56  x  68  in.  4,  South  Ameriea,  size,  &6  x  63  iu. 

2.  ^orthAfneriea,         "    56x68  In.  Ji.  Europe,  "    55x68  in. 


S.  The  XTnited  States,    "     50  x  78  in. 


tf.  Asia,  "    55x68  in. 


7.  Africa,  size  56  x  68  in. 

The  Physical  features  and  Polltlcaf  dlTislons  are  clearly  defined. 

A  feature  originally  Introduced  in  the  smaller  series  of  Maps  is  incorporated  In  this  series,  Tiz : 
,Ab  outline  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (area  46,0€0  square  miles)' is  engraved  on  the  map  of 
each  continent,  drawn  upon  the  same  scale  as  ths  m^  on  which  it  is  placed.  By  this  means  tbe 
comparative  size  of  each  ooontry  is  at  once  suggested  to  the  eye. 

The  price  will  be 

ONLY  TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  SET, 

A  Key  Oratfo  with  each  Set* 

It  ^vill  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  far  cheaper  than  any  other  series  published,  and  we  believe 
that 

THIS  ADVANTAGE  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED, 

especially  when  the  Ikct  is  conaideved  that 

THIS  LOW  PRICE  DOSS  ITOT  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  BEAUTY  OR  ACCURACY 

of  the  Maps.    On  all  these  points, 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps,  Large  and  Small  Series, 

challenge  comparison. 

Tbey  are  tlie  Haniisomest  and  Cbeasest  Haps  Mlislieil. 

The  Small  Series  is  fhmished  in  portfolios  or  on  rollers,  as  may  be  preferred.  The  Large  Series  is 
furnished  only  on  rollers.    In  ordering,  please  spe^ty  which  Iclnd  is  desired. 

The  attention  of  teachers,  School  Omeers,  and  Boards  of  Education,  is  invited  to  both  of  these 
Series,  as  we  believe  that  one  or  the  other  will  be  found 

AltAPTED  TO  EVEJttY  SCHOOL. 

Address  J-.  H.  SUTLER  A  GO.^ 

6U  MARKET  ST.,  Philadelphia. 

!^,  Or  L.  B.  PECK,  Kew  Haven,  Conn. 

^      Feb.  8  mos.  , 

^^^    . .._ ~"^^g6tJ 
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LIVE  TEXT-BOOKS 


Wi 


FOK 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they  wiah 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  which  now 
prevail  in  the  best  schools. 

\A^ARREN'S  NKW  GEOGRAPHIES- 

L    WArren^a  Primary  Oeoffraplijr, 9iOJ79 

IL    Warr«»n*B  Common  School  G«oflfraphjr,  1«S9 

IIL    Warren*ii  Phjrsieal  GeofptrnpUj, ]«SS     '• 

For  ExamimUum  or  First  Introduction^  Ont-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices, 

No  higher  commendation  could  be  awarded  to  any  Series  of  Books,  than  that  gxTen  Wairen'a 
Series  of  Geographies,  by  their  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  many  years  paat^ 
and  by  their  re-adoption,  a»  fa-^t  as  revised,  in  such  cities  as  BoBton,  Providence,  Phila- 
delphia, WashhifiTton,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  <&€.,  &c..  and  in  hundreds  of  other  importaoi 
Cities  and  Towns. 

GREENE'S  IMPROVED  GRAMMARS. 

L   OreenCM  Introdnvtlon, ••• 

II.    Greene**  Envlliih  Grammar, !••• 

HL   Greene**   Analysis^ 

For  Bxamittatum  or  First  Introduetion^  One^Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 

This  series  of  EnirUsl^  Qrammars  was  prepared  by  Pijof.  8.  8.  Greene,  of  Brown 

University,  and  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  language  itself,  as  well  as  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  it.  The  tfare.  books  form  a  connected  series,  adapted  to  tba 
different  grades  of  city  and  country  schools:  but  each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be 
used  independently  of  the  otliers. 

Since  their  rec^^nt  revision,  the^e  Granmiurs  have  been  officially  adopted  in  more  than  One 
Thousand  prominent  Cities  and  Towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  so  that  tiny 
rapidly  becoming  the  National  Standard  Text-Books  on  Grammar. 


> . 


POTTER  Sl   HAMMOND'S  COPY-BOOKS. 

REVISED  AND  IMPBOVEO  EDITIOK.  IN  THREE  SERIES. 

I.    The  Sehooi  Series, Nos.    1  to    7*  "I 

IL    Tlie  BEereanUle  Series,  Nos.    8  io  IS.  V  Per  Dos.  .  .     1«S# 

in.   Tlie  liadles  Fine  Hand  Series, Nos.  IS  to  15.  j 

Fbr  Examination  or  First  introduction.  One  Dollar  per  Douen, 

These  Copy-Books  are  unsurpassed  in  points  of  simplicity,  neatness^  and  beauty.    By  them 
easy,  flowing,  graceful  writing  is  taught,  not  stiff,  slow,  painful  pen  drawing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Berard*8  United  States  History,  

Apgan'  Oeographioal  Drawing-Book, •       •      •      . 

Monioe%  Vocal  Qymnastios, • 

Leaob*!  Oomplete  Speller, • 

Eniaely's  Arithmetioal  Qnestions, ^^S 

Potter  &  Hanunond's  Oommon  Sofaool  Book-kooping.   (Single  and  Double  Entry,)     ....    laB 

Blanks  iat  ditto, ••« 

High  School  Book-keeiring.   ( Double  Entry,) '  .    l,tS 

Blanks  for  ditto, US 

Penmanship  Biplained, t*9% 

Primary  Drawing  Oaidi— 18  Oarda,  40  Leawni, Per  Set,     .SS 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices, 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

School  Superintendents.  Members  of  Boards  of  Education  pr  School  Committees,  Teachers  in  Pnblir 
and  Private  iScliools,  or  Friends  of  Education  generally,  who  will  send  us  Report*,  Cataloeues  of 
Hchools.  Lists  of  Leading  Teachers,  I^otices  of  Teachers'  fnatitutea  and  other  Educationnl  Meetings,  or 
iiny  information  in  regard  to  proposed  changes  in  Text- Books,  will  do  us  a  favor  which  we  shall  be 
pleased  to' reciprocate, 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATAZOOUE giving  JvU  deteriptiimi  of  aU  ottr  jmbliealumt  iriff  h, 
tent  free  upon  (mplication. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  &  630  OhestiiTit  Street,  Fhiladelphift.       , 
JAMES  A.  BQWEN,  New  England  Agent,  37  and  39  Brattle  Street,  B08T0H>  ' 

.T'^^^.¥.^Pl^!^.P'?.'}S?"P^^y  %^^P*^*^**^*lf^"'!!.*^**".''*H^  BEST  YKT   PI7BIj18IIE 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOK 

Published  by  IVISON,  BliAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  New  York. 


A  Shorter  Course  in  English  Grammar. 

By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M., 
Author  of  "Comnifin  School  Grammar."  "Compre- 
hensive Grammar,"  "  Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  &c. 
1  vol.,  240  pages.    Price  76  cts. 

This  vrork  aims  to  be  just  such  a  manual  as  tlie  great 
majority  of  schools  and  academies  now  require.  The 
classilication  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  same  topic  is  carefully  grouped  together. 
It  is  specially  adapted  for  use  in  schools  where  only 
one  text-book  in  grammar  is  desired. 

The  condition  and  wants  of  schools  in  this  country 
und  in  Europe  have  been  carefully  considered,  as  well 
as  the  advanced  state  of  philological  science,  and  the 
work  has  been  modified  accordingly,  so  as  to  place  it 
in  the  front  rank  of  new  and  improved  productions. 

**  After  a  careful  examination,  I  have  concluded  that 
it  is  tlie  best  Grammar  for  school  use  I  have  seen.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  practical."—/-".  W.  Parker,  Princi- 
pal Kormal  Scltool,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

By  Simon  Kbrl,  A.  M. 
1  Vol.,  12mo.    400  pages.    Price  81.25. 

This  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  and  thoroughly 
practical  work  on  a  new  plan.  It  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  between  common  Grammar  and  higher 
ithetoric,  embodying  from  each  what  is  most  useful  to 
the  writer.  Commencing  with  the  simple  subject  and 
predicate  It  proceeds  through  their  various  modifica- 
tions to  sentences  of  a  complex  structure,  and  brings 
the  pupil  step  by  step  to  connected  writing,  kinds  of 
composition,  figures  of  speech,  style,  etc.,  follow.  Be- 
sides this  easy  gradation,  its  chief  characteristics  are 
its  numerous  examples,  Its  exercises  for  practice,  and 
its  suggestlveness.  .    , .    ^ 

"  1  think  it  altogether  the  best  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished. A  Very  enthusiastic  teacher  came  to  me  to 
know  where  I  found  my  composition  exercises." — D. 
A.  Lathrop,  Citicinnati  Normal  School. 

A  Short  Course  in  Astronomy. 

By  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M., 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  Author  of 
"  New  Elementary  Astronomy." 


One  Vol.,  Cloth,  fully  Illustrated,  180  pages. 

90  cents. 


Price 


Tlie  design  of  this  work  Is  to  supply  a  brief  course  of 
lessons  In  Astronomy  for  the  use  of  young  people,  or 
of  those  whose  time  and  opportunities  do  not  permit  a 
more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  The  objective 
plan  has  been  followed  as  fkr  as  it  is  applicable  to  the 
subject,  and  the  arrangement  throughout  the  work 
has  been  adapted  to  the  topical  method  of  recitation. 

"We  have  seen  no  small  work  that  appeared  better 
adapted  for  Its  puritoBe."— Independent. 


First  Steps  in  Music. 

Being  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  In  Music  for 
Common  Schools.    By  Geo.  B.  Loomis. 

In  4  books.  Nos  1  and  2  now  ready.   Price  15  cts.  each. 

This  series  presents  a  simple  course  of  instruction  in 
Music,  adapted  to  the  Primary  classes  in  our  schools. 
It  presents  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  subject  in  a 
progressive  course  of  easy  exercises,  accompanied 
with  stfch  instruction  as  will  make  the  way  clear  alike 
to  th^  teacher  and  pupil. 

"Well  adapted  iJ^r  their  purpose;  can  be  used  by 
teachers  of  out  little  musical  ability,  and  are  very 
chexp."— Maine  Journal  of  Education. 

Add  ess. 


Greek  Praxis ;  or,  Greek  for  Be] 

By  J.  A.  Spencer,  S.  T.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Lawjuaoe  and  Literature  « 
CoUege  of  the  City  qf  Xew  York, 

It  comprises  easy  lessons  In  Orthography,  EtyBral 
and  Greek  reading  exercises,  together  with  Note^ 

a  Vocabulary. 

*•  Dr.  Spencer's  Greek  Praxis  is  just  enoogh  and  ■ 
more.  The  author's  scholarship  is  so  well  kncwn  tU 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  guaranteed  to  the  pcUfeJ 
—Iloivard  Croshy,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  CnirertUf  ^ 
Xew  York:  J 

{^^The  foregoing  books  will  be  sent  by  mail.  ^ 
teachers  who  wish  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  U 
troductlon,  for  hntf  the  appended  price.  | 

Literature  of  the  English  Language* 

Comprising  representative  selections  firom  the  best  m 

thors,  also  list  of  Contemporaneous  writers  and  tfadi 

Principal  works-    By  E.  Hunt.  A.  M.         J 

Principal  qf  the   Girls*  Nigh  and    formal   Sckm 

Hoston.  ( 

1  Vol.,  large  12  mo.    648  pages.    Price  «2.S0-      j 

This  work  is  based  upon  an  original  and  praetid 
plan,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  getierat  taat  iat^ 
really  valuable  Text-book  on  the  literature  of  our  fai^ 
guage.  I 

"I  like  It  very  much.    One  of  Its  peculiaritii 
number  of  pages  devoted  to  American  literatuN 
make  It  specially  interesting  and  appropriate  to 
schools."— />r.  S.  K.  Lothrop,   Chairman    Text-l 
Committee,  Jiostoti. 

A  NEW  TniNQ  EIV  SI^ATES.  ! 

The  American  Primary  School  Slatesij 

A  novelty,  fUrnishing  to  the  pupil  empIoynMt 
amusement,  and  Instruction  in  exercises  of  the  higM( 
importance.    Send  for  Circular.  J 

*'  These  slates  are  an  improvement  on  anythine  Q( 
the  kind  in  the  ma,r\iet."—Pennsylv<mic  School  Jow 
nal. 

STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Tte  Aierlcan  EtatioEal  Im 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  Ii 
vited  to  the  excellence  of  this  popular  series  Ml 
whole.  It  comprises  a  AiU  line  of  fresh,  well  |rrad«| 
and  beautifully  and  substantially  manafiictnred  Tea 
Books,  among  which  are  the 

Union  Readonly 

Kobiuson'n  HatlicnBaUcMf 
Kerl's  OramoiarM. 

Webater's  Ilictlonaries] 

dray'ii  Botanflea,  s,_^^ 

iSpeucerian  Copy-B«oks.  Ketail  price  naam 

to  15  cents. 
WilUon'M  Himories, 

FaMuellc'a  French  Conrae* 

%Vo«dbnry'a  Caernaan  Coar% 


And  many  other  well-known  works. 

''It  is  gratifying  to  obserre  the per/eeiion  to  wM^ 
this  Jinn  luxs  attai?ied  in  the  manufOiCture  f4  *"J5 
hooks,  as  also  tlie  merited  success  cf  their  boaxSff^ 
t/tey  are  probably  the  most  widely  used  of  attjf  **JJ5 
publicatloM  issued  in  this  country.  All  are  «*»»*"J 
cum/  unsurpassed,  and  deservedly  stand  in  the  /re«r 
i-awA:."— N.  Y.  iNDsrKirDEKT. 

l7*The  Illnalratedl  Catalacne,  <>e«»!^, 
of  Thb  American  Kdcoatiokal  Sxfusa  or  *><^5Jri 
AWD  CoLLEGB  Text-Books.  and  The  Kdw^^^JT 
Reporter,  a  handsome  publlcatton  fWl  r'  eiw  w^ 
formation,  mailed  fVee  to  any  address. 


Pnbliahera,  Baakaellcrn  >  and  Scaaanen^  N««  1  CarnbiF       tst*^ 


THOD  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDT.  I 

lllutrated  bj  Qoentions  oa  Selertiont  from  latla  aHii  Greek  AaChon. 

By  SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOR,  LL.  D., 

T^ate    JRirlnclpol    of  T»lillllps    A^caclemyy    Aii^ovcr,    Moi-w. 

JtETAlL  PRirS,  $1,10. 

The  design  of  these  questions  is  to  give  illustrations  of  the  varion?  topics  of  Invcstiftation  to 
rbich  the  attention  of  teachers  and  students  of  the  ancient  classics  l»  to  he  directed,  and  to  oxl:ibit 
ime  of  the  methods  of  ducussing  tliem. 

TIm  urork  i»  especially  coninieMfled  fo  tcacherH  nn  nflordlnf  an  inTnlnablc 
[Bide  Tor  the  teacliiuii  of  Ijatin  and  Oreck,  embodyiaii  a*  it  docn  ibe  reMolta  of 
'\e  exporieaco  of  llie  most  Ruccenaifal  rlasnicai  teacher  in  New  Ennlaud. 

IT  18  PtOW  MN  ]>9i;C€EHNFVfi   IJflE   Afl   A   TRXT-BOOK   IN   (iOIUB   OP 
HE  SEWT  CI.AMSICAL  INSTITUTIONli  IN  THE  COUNTUV. 

Dr.  Taylor's  Method  of  Classical  Study  holds  up  the  highest  standard  to  instructors  and  stu- 
lents.    If  it  receives  the  attention  it  deserves,  It  will  do  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  Classical 
loeatiou." — James  HcuUey,  J'ro/cssor  of  Greek;  Ynle  College. 

"  Many  a  man  will  be  a  better  teacher  of  the  clastsics  for  your  eminently  suggestive  pages.    I  hope 
may  reach  our  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools."— ir.  S.  Tyler,  I).  /)..  Pro/esntor  qf  Grepk,  Ani- 
frtt  College.  

Worcester's  Elements  of  History. 

By    J.    E.    AVORC'EWTJEIi,    T^T^.    T>., 

[Autlior   ol' "^VorceHter'H  Qufvi'to  I>ictionai*y.     Retail  price,  r^li.Oi}, 

This  work  contains  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  United  States,  brought  down  to  the  clohc 
[or  the  late  war,  and  also  the  leading  fkcts  in  the  history  of  Greece,  Rome.  France,  and  England.    It 
lii  designed  for  Grammar  Schools,  as  well  as  High  Schools  ana  Academies.    It  contains  a  chart  of 
history  and  chronological  tables  of  great  value. 

"  Worcester's  Elements  of  History  has  been  used  in  this  school  several  years,  and  seems  better 
adapted  to  give  a  conci!<c  and  accurate  outline  of  the  great  events  of  History  than  any  similar  work 
;wlth  which  I  am  acquainted^" — Caleb  Emery,  Principal  of  IHqH  Schiwl,  Charle.»toicn,  Mo^h. 


EATON^S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

By  J^S*  JhJATON,.  Late  Instructor  in  VhiliijiB  Academy . 

A  complete  course  9r  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.  Mental  Arithmetic  presented  by 
o^ect  lessons,  and  a  gradual  development  of  principles.  Written  Arithmetic  made  practical  by  bust- 
ness-like  examples,  clear  and  accurate  rules  and  d?onltions,  and  a  logical  arrangement  of  subjects.     , 


3 
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EATON'S   ELEMENTARY   ALGEBRA. 

By  Wk.  F.  Bradbuhv.  Master  in  Cambridge  High  School.    Retail  price,  #2.25. 

A  concise  work,  and  yet  fhll  enough  to^repare  for  college  and  ibr  teachinfr.  The  large  number 
of  practical  problems  for  solution,  also  the  omission  of  unimportant  topics  and  its  supeiior  plan  and 
arrangement  make  the  work  especially  desirable  for  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

**1  consider  Eaton's  Common  School  one  of  the  best  Arithmetics  now  in  ufe  in  this  vicinity."— 
Henry  L.  Chase,  Principal  i}f  Whiting  School,  Lynn,  M(u». 

"I  know  of  nothing  yet  that  can  take  the  place  of  Eaton's  Arithmelics.  I  am  certain  the  best 
teachers  in  this  State  favor  them."— .7o/m  Sntlt,  Deputy  Supt.  qf  School tt,  San  Francigco,  ami  late 
State  Supt.  Schools  for  California. 

Specimen  copies  of  above  books  mailed  to  teachers- and  fchool  officers  on  irceipi  of  following 
prices,  viz.  :— 

TAYZOn*8  METHOn  OF  CLASSICAL  HTVDY,    . 

WOHCESTER*H  HIHTORY, 

EATOH'S  I'ltlMARY  ARITHMETIC,         .... 

INTELLECTUAL, 

COMMON  SCHOOL, 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ALGEBRA, 

Liberal  terms  given  for  tirst  introduction.    Address  the  Publishers, 

THOMPSON,    BIGELOW   k.    BROWN, 

(Successors  to  Taooard  k  Thompbon.) 
May— 2m.  »S  A  99  CORNHILL,  BOSTON, 
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LIVE  TEXT-BOOKS 


lOE 


Wide-Awake  Teachers.! 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improTed  methods  of  instruction  which 
prevail  in  the  best  schools. 

WARREN'S  NEW^  GEOGRAPHIES. 

!•   Warren's  Primary  Q^ogrmpttj^ 

IL    Warren's  Commoii  Scb€»ol  Oeoirraptayy     . 

IIL   Warren's  Pltysleal  Oeoffraphy* 

Far  ExaminaHon  or  First  hUroducHon^  On^Half  tfu  above  Retail  Prices, 

Ko  higher  oommendation  could  he  awarded  to  any  Series  of  Books,  than  that  given  IVarreo*! 
Series  of  Geographies,  hj  their  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  conn  try  for  man  j  jears  past, 
and  by  their  re-adoption,  as  fast  as  revised,  in  such  cities  as  Boston,  Providence,  Phila- 
d^plila,  Washington^  Obicago,  St.  Louis,  ^.,  Ac.,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  importaai 
Oilies  and  Towns. 

GREENE'S  IMPRdVED  GRAMMARS. 

L   Greene's  IntrodncUon, 

XL   Qreene's  English  Orammar, 

IIL   Greene's  Analysis, 

Fbr  Examination  or  First  Mtroduction,  Ome-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices, 

This  series  of  English  Grammars  was  prepared  hy  Prof.  8.  8.  Greene,  of  Brown 

University,  and  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  language  itself,  as  well  as  of 
the  iMet  metiiods  of  teaching  it.  Tne  thre?  books  form  a  connected  so'ies,  adapted  to  ihi 
different  grades  of  city  and  country  schools ;  but  each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be 
nsod  independently  of  the  others. 

^ince  their  recent  revision,  these  Grammars  have  been  officially  adopted  in  more  than  One 
Tfiousand  prominent  Cities  and  Towns  in  various  parts  ol  tlw  country;  so  that  tbej  an 
rapidly  becoming  the  Nattonal  Standard  Text-Books  on  Grammar. 


POTTER  *  HAMMOND'S  COPY-BOOKS. 

REVISED  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION,  W  THREE  SERIES. 

L   The  Seiioel  Series*  .  Noa.    1  to    7. 

n.   The  Hereaniile  Series, Noe.    8  to  12.  V  Per  Oes.  .  .    LM 


IIL   The,  I«adies  Fine  Hand  Series,       ....     Noa.  IS  to^5.i 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction^  One  Dollar  per  Woxen, 

These  Copy-Books  are  upsurpassed  in  points  of  simplicity,  neatness,  and  beauty.    By  tfeiB 
eaay,  flowing,  graceful  writing  is  taught,  not  stiff,  slow,  painful  x>en  drawing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Berard*8  United  Btttei  Eistoiy, 1*^ 

Apgan'  OeograpUoal  Brawing-Booki ^^ 

Xonroe'i  Vooal  Oynmaitioi,  ^•^ 

Leadh't  Oomplete  Speller, *** 

Xniiely'i  Arithmetical  Qnestionsi "^ 

Potter  &  Hammond'a  Oommon  School  Book-keeping.   (Single  and  Double  Entry,)    .      •      .      .   U' 

•  "  Blanks  fat  ditto» ••* 

«  **  High  School  Book-keeping.   (Double  Entry.) Ltt 

Blanks  for  ditto,  ...   - W« 

"  •         Penmanship  Explained, *••• 

Primary  Drawfaig  Otrds— 18  Oarfs,  40  Lessons, Per  Stt.    Ji 

For  Examination  or  First  Introduction,  One-Half  the  above  Retail  Prices. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

School  Superintendents,  Members  of  Boards  of  Education  or  School  Committees,  Teachers  ia  PnWic 
and  Private  Schools,  or  Friends  of  Education  generally,  who  will  send  us  Reports,  Cataloijues  of 
Schools,  Lists  of  Leading  Teachers,  Notices  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  other  Educational  Meetmes,  of 
any  information  in  regard  to  proposed  changes  in  Text- Books,  will  do  us  a  favor  which  we  shaU  n 
pleased  to  reciprocate. 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE giwng  Jua  detenpUant  oj  aU  cw 
MKdjree  upon  appUcatifm.  

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publiahere, 

628  &  630  fDiMrttiiit  fitrant.  Pl^jiyjl|dUfc 


▼  A  «W«M         A         T^/XTITTI^T      TT Tl ^n 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOE 

Published  by  IVISON,  BL AKEMAN,  TAYL,OR  &  CO.,  New  York. 


A  Shorter  Course  in  English  Grammar. 

Br  SoiOK  Kebl,  A.  M., 

Author  of  "Common  School  Grammar,"  "Compre- 
hensive Grammar,"  "Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  &c. 

1  vol..  240  pages.    Price  75  cU. 

This  work  aims  to  be  just  8uch  a  manual  bh  the  great 
majority  of  schooli)  and  academies  now  require.  The 
classification  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  all  that  be- 
iongd  to  the  same  topic  is  carefully  grouped  together. 
It  Id  specially  adapted  for  use  In  schools  where  only 
one  text-book  in  gl^mmar  is  desired. 

The  condition  and  wants  of  schools  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  have  been  carefully  considered,  as  wefl 
as  the  advanced  state  of  philological  science,  and  the 
work  has  been  modified  accordingly,  so  as  to  place  it 
in  tlie  Aront  rank  of  new  and  improved  productions. 

"  After  a  careful  examination,  I  have  concluded  that 
it  is  the  best  Grammar  for  school  use  I  have  seen.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  practical."— iP.  if.  Parker,  I'rinci- 
jfol  Xormal  Schooi,  TktyUm,  Ohio. 


Elements  of  Composition  and  fihetoric. 

Bt  Simox  Kbrl,  a.  M. 
1  Vol.,  12mo.    4C0  pages.    Price  sgtl.25.' 

This  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  and  thoroughly 
practical  work  on  a  new  plan.  It  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  tietween  common  Grammar  and  higher 
Khetoric,  embodying  from  each  what  is  most  useAil  to 
the  writer.  Commencing  wiih  the  simple  subject  and 
predicate  it  proceeds  through  their  various  modifica- 
tions to  sentences  of  a  complex  structure,  and  brings 
the  pupil  step  by  step  to  connected  writing,  kinds  of 
composition,  figures  of  speech,  style,  etc.,  follow.  Be- 
sides this  easy  gradation,  its  chief  characteristics  are 
its  numerous  examples,  its  exerciser  for  practice,  and 
its  suggestivcness. 

•*  1  think  it  altogether  the  best  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished. A  very  enthusiastic  teacher  came  to  me  to 
know  where  I  found  my  composition  exercises."— />. 
A.  Djthrop,  Ciucinnaii  .Sirrmai  School . 


A  Short  Course  in  Astronomy. 

By  Henkv  Kiddle,  A.  M., 

.Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  Author  of 
"  New  Elementary  Astronomy.  ' 

( >ne  Vol.,  Cloth,  fully  Illustrated,  180  pages.    Price 

90  cents. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a  brief  course  of 
lessons  in  Astronomy  for  the  use  of  young  people,  or 
of  thoi^e  whose  time  and  opportunities  do  not  permit  a 
more  exhaustive  studv  of  the  subject.  The  objective 
plan  has  been  followed  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the 
subject,  and  the  arrangement  throughout  the  work 
has  been  adapted  to  the  topical  method  of  recitation. 

"  We  have  seen  nS  small  work  that  app<>ared  bettor 
adapted  for  Its  purpose." — Indepcndpnt. 


First  Steps  in  Music. 

Being  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  in  Music  for 
Common  Schools.    By  Geo.  B.  Ix>omis. 

In  4  books.  Nos  1  and  2  now  ready.    Price  16  cts.  each. 

This  series  presents  a  simple  course  of  Instruction  in 
Music,  adapted  to  the  Primary  classes  in  our  schools. 
It  presents  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  subject  in  a 
progressive  course  of  easy  exercises,  accompanied 
with  such  instruction  as  will  make  the  way  clear  alike 
to  the  teacher  and  pupil. 

"Well  adapted  for  their  purpose;  can  be  used  by 
teachers  of  but  little  musical  ability,  and  are  very 
cheap."— -Vnri/ifi  Journal  of  EdiwcUion. 


Greek  Praxis ;  or,  Greek  for  B( 

.  Br  J.  A.  SPE5CEU,  S.  T.  D. 

J^i/Haor  of  the  Grotk  JMniftusge  and  LiUrratmrr  u 
College  of  the  (ity  <f  New  York, 

It  comprises  easy  lessons  in  Orthography.  £ti 
and  Greek  reading  exercises,  together  wiih  3ic«tn 
a  Vocabulary. 

"  Dr.  Spencer's  (>  reek  Praxis  is  jast  enough  aii4 
more.    The  author's  scholarship  is  so  well  kbowB 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  guaranteed  to  the 
—Haivard  Crosthij,  LL.D.,    Chancellor    UtUra^,rit^ 
Sctc  Yorl'. 

@f"^he  foregoing  books  will  be  »eot  by  msO,  i 
teachers  who  wish  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  Ij 
troductlon,  for  haJf  the  appended  price. 

Literature  of  the  English  Language^ 

Comprising  representative  selections  ft-om  the  best  H 

thoni,  also  list  of  Contemporaneous  writers  and  tiicM 

Principal  works-    By  E.  Hrisr.  A.  M.  , 

Principal  qf  the  Girls'  High  and    I^ormnl    S^-kf^ 

Boston. 
1  Vol.,  large  12  mo.    648  pages.    Price  S!2J». 

This  work  is  based  upon  an  original  and  pracdc^ 
plan,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  generaiwcmtbt^ 
really  valuable  Text-book  on  the  literature  of  onrlii 
guaee.  j 

"1  like  it  very  much.    One  of  its  peculimritl< 
number  of  pages  devoted  to  American  Ikeratim 
make  it  specially  interesting  and  appropriate  to 
schools."— Dr.  S.  K.  J^throjt,   (hatrman     T^rt-} 
Commiftcf,  Boston. 

A  NEIF  TiriNC  IIV  IIE.ATK9. 

The  American  Primary  School    Slateii 

A  novelty,  furnishing  to  the  pupil  CToaploymewd 
amusement,  and  instruction  in  exercises  of  the  highaa 


importance.    Send  for  Circular. 

"These  slates  are  an  improvement  on  anythiag  d 
the  kind  in  the  market."— /»e«/i«y?rrt/t»c  Sciool  .^m 
nal. 


Tie 


^ 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Anan  ElneaMal  Serieij 


The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  ic  1m 
vited  to  the  excellence  of  this  popular  series  as  ij 
whole.  It  comprises  a  full  line  of  fresh,  well  grmdeii 
and  beautifully  and  substantially  manufkctiired  T^tM*. 
Books,  among  which  are  the  ' 

Union  Readers, 

K^binson'a  IHntlioBinticM, 
Kerl'a  Orammnn*. 

WebNicr's  I^ictionarieM, 
Omy'H  BolanieAy 
Spi^ncerian  Copy-Books.  Ketail  prfc»'   rT*dBi»4 

to  15  cents. 
ll'illiion'M  Hi»loriea, 

Faaquelle'a  French  Coarnc. 
Woodbnry'fi  dcrman  C«»i 


And  many  other  well-known  works. 

''  It  is  gratifyintj^  to  observe  the  perfertlun  to  trkith 
this  Jirm  lifts  attained  in  the  manufavHtrr  qf  SeMfad 
books,  as  also  the  merited  «M^cf *<*  rj/"  their  books,  /or 
thQf  are  jjrobably  the  most  widely  u^fd  of  anjf  slmtfar 
puolications  issued  in,  this  country.  All  are  standanf 
and  un^mrpassed,  and  deservedly  stnnd  in  the  frrjnd 
rank."—^.  Y.  Indepekdknt. 

|^*The   Illnafrated    Catnlasnn.  deaorlptlr^ 
of  Thb  Ambbican  KpucATion al  Sksiks  of  Sgbooi. 
AND  CoLLKOE  Text-Book8.  and  Tbb  Bducatioxai. 
REroRTEK.  a  handsome  publication  fiiU  of  asefttl  lo^ 
formation,  mailed  fVee  to  any  address. 


Pnbliwbcra,  Il««kiiellen>,  and  StalinnerS)  IVn.  1  Cnrnbill*  Mmutmi 


"~*^?C, 


EED!   WEED! 


HtwtmK  .VmrMlMf  mrr  Imv  trfU  nml  fmraraUt 
MMTit  f*  rrfmirr  •»*  dflnllrd  r»a|r  ■•■  f*r  »rral 
ttmml^M'M  titrfi  mrr  mtntUr  ff  nttJrriHm  *'  •tM.M. 
[ct-tflMKS  ar  pt^tr,  hut  it  It  Im/tartmml  Ihnt 
\  tm^rt  tm»MM  oiHlrnfinf  thr  fimltUfM  af  IMr  rari. 
I  «u  mmrMliri  MTfrrtf  fr  mir,  mmil  rarrtMlff  jKdgr 
.r*r  airrtlt  •>/-  rarjb,  mrtf  »n  •rroiBf  Iminilarflg 
;  prrpmrtt  ta  mtr-rr  lk€  mtr  ra/mUf  «f  prB^ttritig 
f*r  mamt  matitfiiclarg  mmll:  WMe  mHtallaa  if 
.  Mr  pnttir  *t  ttaK  mail  rarartllf  liirltrtl  la  /*r 


LATEST    PRODUCTION, 

The  Weed  "Family  Favorite" 
SSWING   MACHINE! 

The  ineiil"  klUclitne  In  tho  i>»w  WEK1>  "FAUILV  FAVUBlTIi:"  ire  limiiliclt/ of  Invmlluii 
IkDrnuKhnefa  of  eon'truellDii.  eanvenlf nre  for  •atXnf,  >up»rioiity  of  pxpculion.  and  ni>arD*H  nf  ir- 
nniiMnent.  Tlipv  belni  (vpKlally  adipteil  for  bmUr  ate  (u  Ilipir  Damp  Implini.  ire  ciiwble  nf  ppr- 
r»nii1nf  the  sroalPiit  range  of  work  dpmandpd.  execxilInK  their  work  upun  ttc  h.'avlp>t  nf  clulhtinitli 


[Every  MACHINE  fullynirarranted ! 

I  iiolonl7loilo<i»mY>«:iii*nrff''.  bul  to  rIvp  llie  porqh»M.r  I'ltiiracT  Satispactiob,  AH  riilinit  to 
'  do  Ihia  win  be  r^fnoved,  and  all  moneys  paid  upon  llie  lamo  will  be  reltinded.  There  Dava  been  fn 
,  inu|r  Sewlns  Haelilnei  of  an  InlViior  nr  wnrtliloni  character  om'red.  and  iu  too  many  cane*  >old  In 
■he  people,  that  ne  have  been  eompelled  tn  adopt  a  plan  whereby  we  hori'  to  canvhi«>  people  that 

I  ysanettes  ofthofienenil  Kurklniof  itsnarti,  i'sadoplablllly  ornperatinR  upon  the  varlnua  labrlo 
Tin  alJh  tn  «■■-,  and  iu  durability,  Tlien,  If  von  an-  rall'fled  bcyiiiid  a  donbt  thai  IT  HEKTM 
]   Voril  WANTS,  and  Is,  as  we  believe  il  tn  \»'. 

■     THE  BEST  SEWkl  MiCHIl  l\  THE  WORLD ! 

iken  u>d  not  till  then,  will  w 
~klL- tn  Fpare  the  puj 

^ce  to  be  paid  In  InBlallmenta  of  Ten  Uollar*.  payable  monthly.  Thin  tlven  tlie  purr 
u  opportunity  to  earn  the  machine  wholly  or  In  part  upon  lt«elf,  but  It  frlveaa  BvivHuniauin-, 
held  In  their  own  hande.  of  the  niltllmenl  of  our  sereement*.  Come  and  hpp  ihem— trv  tliem— and 
utrffwirchasB  a  Sewini  Machine  until  von  have  esamlned  the -WKED  KAHII.V  FaVOHITK." 
THE  WEP.D  SEWINO  MACHINES  are  all  made  by  machinery,  upon  the  lamn  principle  an 

Mietilne.  thereby  lii'surinsi  ArTUmtr  niMt  Prrroclian  in  na*r»riil,  and  (-omenirim 

•II*  .pon  both  sides  of  ilia  thbrie.— nm  a  STRAlllIlT  XKtJVI.K  AM'  Tiff:  .■illVrri.E.  ciiiim-- 

■rie  I;  requlrlni  no  cfannac  of  tenelos  la  raatlOE  from  Ibln  to  Ihick  lubalanee*.  and  iirr  nr/ai  alio 

"u  ling  every  variety  of  work,  tuchB)  ItemminF,  Tucklnx,  FelllDK.  It«fflin)i.  ijuiilinft,  <:ord|nE, 

Hn  Inf.  Ilera-Stltchlnir.  Blndini.  UalherinKand  Senloe  on  at  ibe»tnetttne.  viih  ilie  utmoat  piC' 

cl>l  .ill.)  beauty.-ttltchlns  will)  either  (.ottoa,  Silk,  or  IJnen  Thread  wllli  r.,nal  fanlKty.    No 

ull  -rworii  or  g^armCDle  pn»lble. 

S.  VfT.  EATON  &  SON, 
>exxts    fojr    tlie     State     of    SCaIxxg, 

103    MIDDLE    STREET,     PORTLAND,    MAINE. 

BAM   WASTE!}  I\  EVEBY  TOM.V.      SKXIi  fOR  ftAMJ-I.KS  OF  WOKK. 
.       March~6n.  ^^r9G^ 


\   ■ 


^  METHOD  OF  CLASSICAL  STUD! 

lllaiitrate<  by  Qnetttlonii  oa  Nrlcctlons  l>oni  Latia  and  Crreh  .tatham. 

By  SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOR,  LL.  D., 

r^ntc     I»rlii<*li>«l    ot"  T»lilllli>*«    A.oaaciii»    AiKlo^or,    >Iai»«-. 

JtlCTAlL  JRRICI'J,  $1.10. 

TlH»(k'^i>rll  of  tlicsso  qm-slions  Is  to  give  ilhiAtration:^  of  the  variou?  tt»lilcs  of  iu\oi^tigalioii  t» 
wliicti  the  atUiition  of  teachers*  and  students  of  the  ancieut  chisslc*  Ijs  to  be  directed,  and  to  exfcibit 
.some  of  the  methods  of  discussing  them. 

Tbe  work  In  eupccially  coniincndcd  lo  lcachcr«  nii  aflTordinfe  «■  inralaaklf 
isaidc  for  the  t«aet»iB|K  of  Ijatin  and  Oreck,  «nibodyin|c  aw  it  docM  tkr  re«n|t«  cf 
ib«  experience  of  the  most  sncccsiifal  classical  lencher  in  Neur  Enclnnd. 

IT  Wm  NOW  IIV  (9IJC€Efi»FUT^  fJHE  AH  A  TBXT-BOOK  IW  fl03IJC  or 
THE  BEi^T  €I^At«III€AI^  INMTITCTieNS  IIV  THE  COUNTRV. 

"  Dr.  Taylor'H  Metliod  of  Classical  Study  holds  up  the  highest  standard  to  instructors  and  stu- 
dents. Jf  it  receives  the  attention  it  deserves,  it  will  do  much  to  advance  the  intere^^tt  of  <'la«>lea] 
Education."— Jr»w<,<« /far//€»/,  Pw/csaorof  (iirek;  Yttli-.  ('ollt</f. 

"  Many  a  man  will  l»e-a  better  teacher  <»f  the  classic:)  for  your  vniinently  tiuggesttive  jjage*.  I  hojK- 
it  may  reach  onr  ('olle;res  and  Preparatory  Schools."— W.  >".  Tf/la:  I),  fi..  Prop  ^nor  of  iir^r}:,  .-l»- 
hcnl  Colfefic.  

Worcester's  Elements  of  History. 

.Vvillioj*  of  AV<>i'ce.-«l<-i*'!s   Qiinrto  Dictioiiai'^'.     lietull  pri«-e,  >*ri.O<». 

This  work  contains  a  full  and  complete  histarj'  of  the  United  Stales,  brought  down  to  the  elwf 
of  the  late  war.  and  also  the  leading  fact>!  in  the  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  and  England.  It 
is  designed  for  iirammar  Schools,  as  well  as  High  Schools  ana  Academies.  It  contains  a  chart  m 
history  and  chronological  tables  of  great  value. 

•*  Worcester's  Elements  of  History  has  bei-n  used  in  tliis  school  several  years,  antl  .*!eeMH  bettpi 
adapted  to  give  a  concise  and  accurate  outline  of  the  great  events  of  History  than  any  t«imllar  wor« 
with  which  I  am  acquainted."— (VWf/*  F.menj,  Priiu'lp'il  of  High  Srhntf,  f'hot'hstufru,  Mnan. 


EATON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

^tf  *f'  *•  KATOy,  Late  luatruetw  in  ThiUipn  Artulemy. 

A  complete  course  for  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.  Mental  Arithmetic  pn.'jieutHi  bj 
ob'ivct  lessons,  and  a  gradual  development  of  principles.  Written  Arithmetic  made  practical  by  bp«r. 
nej»?-llke  examples,  clear  and  accurate  rules  and  d?nnltions,  and  a  logical  arrangement  of  mbject". 


I 


EATON'S  ELEMENTARY   ALGEBRA. 

\Sf  Wm.  V.  Bradbury.  Master  in  Cambridge  High  School.    Ketail  ]>rico,  J*2.2o. 

A  concise  work,  and  yet  full  enough  to  prepare  for  college  and  for  teaching.  The  lai-ge  iiubiIkt 
of  practical  problems  for  sidution,  also  the  omission  of  unimportant  topics  and  its  .superior  plan  nod 
arrangement  make  the  work  especially  desirable  for  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

"I  consider  ICaton's  Common  School  one  of  the  best  Arithmetics  now  in  ui«e  in  thi*  viciuliy."- 
Ihnrii  L.  ("ha»c,  J  Principal  of  Wkifirnj  SrhfX>l,  Lj/nit,  .\fnHA. 

"  I  know  of  nothing  yet  that  can  take  the  place  of  Eat4>n's  Arithmetics.  1  am  certain  the  U^t  j 
leachers  in  this  State  favor  them."— Jo///*  Si/rff,  /kpulf/  Stipt.  of  Scfuwin,  Son  Fr*TvrhctKffMl  foo  j 
Sfat<;  Supt.  School}*  for  ('aJifoimUt.  \ 

S ijeci men  copies*  of  abo\ e  books?  mailed  to  ti*«chers  and  school  officers  on  receipt  i»f  follm\iii;'  I 
price**,  viz. : —  ' 

TAYLOn'S  MKl^fOT}  OF  CLASSICAL  STinY,     .        .  $     7S  rtn,  e*ich, 

WOUOESTJCirS  HISTORY l.OO  "  i 

K A  Toys  rnJMAMY  ARITHMETIC 15  *•  -                    ,| 

iyTKLLKCTVAL, '^i  "  •• 

COMMON  SCHOOL 4H  **  *' 

HliiH  SCHOOL  ATS'H  ALGERRA ii3  •• 

I/iberal  tx»rms  given  for  first  introduction.    Addn'ss  the  Publishers,  > 

THOMPSON,    BIGELOW    8c    BROWN,  al 

(Successors  to  Taogabd  &  Tnoin*soA",l  Qii 

^         May— 2in.  t^.T  ^  9.9  CORN  HILL,  IWSWS'  (^ 

?§?^>^  _ ,- ._^___  ._  _  ^,,,,_^_  ^  .ITSS-i 

TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS.— ('ivr'.s  physical  amp  political  ottlisk XM 

m^  pronounced  by  all  practical  educatorM  the  brst  Wnll  IVIapN  yet  published.    We  will  «>end,  onwqw 
nf  School  Boards,  Academie-s.  or  High  Schools,  a  set  for  examination,  which,  if  not  satl«fiictory.  m"  ^  '    j 
ini-iuMi.     Don*i  be  nfrnid  to  order.     H'e  know  they  w^ill  please. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKSi 

I 

Published  by  IVISON,  BLAKEM AN,  TAYIiOR  &  CO.,  New 


A  Shorter  Course  in  English  Qrammar. 

By  Simok  Kebl,  A.  M., 

Author  of  "Common  School  Grammar,''  "Compre- 
hensive Grammar,"  "Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  &c. 

1  vol.,  240  pages.    Price  75  cts.    . 

This  work  aims  to  be  Just  such  a  manual  as  the  great 
majority  of  schools  and  academies  now  require.  The 
classification  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  same  topic  is  carefully  grouped  together. 
It  18  specially  adapted  for  use  In  schools  where  only 
one  text-book  in  grammar  is  desired. 

The  condition  and  wants  of  schools  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  have  been  carefully  considered,  as  well 
as  the  advanced  state  of  philological  science,  and  the 
work  has  been  modified  accordingly,  so  as  to  place  it 
in  the  firont  rank  of  new  and  improved  productions. 

"  After  a  careful  examination,  I  have  concluded  that 
it  is  the  best  Grammar  for  school  use  I  have  seen.  It  is 
certainly  tho.  most  practical."— F.  W.  Parker,  Princi- 
pal  Xormal  School ,  Dayton^  Ohio. 


Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M. 
1  Vol.,  12mo.    400  pages.    Price  91.26. 

This  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  and  thoroughly 

Sractical  work  on  a  new  plan.  It  occupies  an  Interme- 
late  position  between  common  Grammar  and  higher 
Rhetoric,  embodying  from  each  what  is  most  useftil  to 
the  writer.  Commencing  with  the  simple  subject  and 
predicate  it  proceeds  through  their  various  modifica- 
tions  to  sentences  of  a  complex  structure,  and  brings 
the  pupil  step  by  step  to  connected  writing,  kinds  of 
composition,  figures  of  speech,  style,  etc.,  follow.  Ba- 
sldes  this  easy  gradation,  its  chief  characteristics  are 
its  numerous  examples,  its  exercises  for  practice,  and 
its  suggeetiveness. 

"I  ^nk  it  altogether  the  best  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished. A  verv  enthusiastic  teacher  came  to  me  to 
know  where  I  round  ray  composition  exercises. "--7>. 
A.  IxUhropj  Cincinnati  Normal  SchrH>l. 


A  Short  Course  in  Astronomy. 

By  Henky  Kiddle,  A.  M., 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  Author  of 
"  New  Elementary  Astronomy.^' 


One  Vol.,  Cloth,  fully  Illustrated,  180  pages. 

90  cents. 


Price 


The  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a  brief  course  of 
lessons  in  Astronomy  for  the  use  of  young  people,  or 
of  those  whose  time  and  opportunities  do  not  permit  a 
more  exhaustive  study  ox  the  subject.  The  objective 
plan  has  been  followed  as  fkr  as  it  is  applicable  to  tlie 
subject,  and  the  arrangement  throughout  the  work 
has  been  adapted  to  the  topical  method  of  recitation. 

"  We  have  seen  no  small  work  that  appeared  better 
adapted  for  its  purpose." — Independent. 


First  Steps  in  Music. 

Being  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  in  Music  for 
Common  Schools.    By  Geo.  B.  Loomis. 

In  4  books.  Nos  1  and  2  now  ready.   Price  15  cts.  each. 

This  series  presents  a  simple  course  of  instruction  in 
Music,  adapted  to  the  Primary  classes  in  our  schools. 
It  presents  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  subject  in  a 
progressive  course  of  easy  exercises,  accompanied 
with  such  instruction  as  will  make  the  way  clear  alike 
to  the  teacher  and  pupil. 

"Well  adapted  for  their  purpose;  can  be  used  by 
teachers  of  but  little  musical  ability,  and  are  very 
chcap."--3/atn€  Journal  of  Ediwation. 

Addeas. 


Greek  Praxis ;  or,  Greek  for  Beginnera 

By  J.  A.  Spkncbr,  S.  T.  D.  J 

Prqfesmr  of  the  Grerk  Jjomguage  and  JAteraturt  im  m 
College  of  th/-  Cttt/  of  Xew  Tori'.  \ 

It  comprises  easy  lessons  in  Orthography,  TAymokm 
and  Greek  reading  exercises,  together  with  3{ote»  aS 
a  Vocabulary. 

"  Dr.  Spencer's  Greek  Praxis  is  just  enou|rh  and  wi 
more.  The  author's  scholarship  is  so  well  known  tM 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  guaranteed  to  tbe  pablfc.^ 
— Howard  Crctsl^,  LL.£>.,  Chanceltor  L'ttire^i^//  ^ 
Xf^r  York.  ' 

IS'^he  foregoing  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  tl 
teachers  who  wish  to  examine  them  with  «  view  to  iai 
troduction,  for  half  the  appended  price. 

Literature'  of  the  English  Lajiguage. 


Comprising  representative  selections  fk'om  the  best 
thors,  also  list  of  Contemporaneous  writers  and  Uu^ 

Principal  works.    By  E.  Hu>t.  JL.  If. 
Principal  qf  the  Girls'  High  and    Normal    S^lnrnti 

Jioston. 
1  Tol.,  large  12  mo.    648  pages.    Pric4^  €2.50. 

This  work  is  based  upon  an  original  and  pnctiea| 
plan,  and  cannot  Ihil  to  meet  the  j/etiera/ tcva^  ftri( 
really  valuable  Text-book  on  tbe  literatore  of  omt  taai 
guage. 

"I  like  it  very  much.    One  of  its  pecnlljuitii 
number  of  pages  devoted  to  American  literature—' 
make  it  specially  interesting  and  appropriate  to 
schools."— 2)i-.  S.  K.  Zothrqp,  <:hatrMati     Tt^ji^. 
Committee,  Boston.  \ 

A  IVEW  THING  IIV  SIjAVKS. 

The  American  Primary  School    SlatesJ 

A  novelty,  ftimlshlng  to  the  pupil  nnplomeinJ 
amusement,  and  instruction  in  exercises  of  the  ^igkes^ 
importance.    Send  for  Circular. 

"Tliese  slates  are  an  improvement  on  anything  o4 
tbe  kind  in  the  market."— Pennsy/raiUa  School  Jotn^ 
nal. j 

STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Tbe  Afflericaii  Slncationcll  Sml 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  OfDoers  is  in-! 
vited  to  tbe  excellence  of  this  popular  aeries  as  ai 
whole.  It  comprises  a  ftill  line  of  fresh,  well  graded^ 
and  beautifully  and  snbstantially  manufhctnred  l^z^i 
Books,  among  which  are  the 

Vnian  Benders,  i 

Itabinaon'fi  IflatheuanticM, 
Kerl'a  Orammam. 

Webnter'a  ]^ictionarie«, 
OrHy'a  Bataniea, 
8pencerfan  Copy-Booka.  Betail  pricf  redact^ 

to  15  cents. 
Willaon'M  Hiatoriea, 

Fasquelle'a  French  Caamr* 
Waadbury'a  C^rmaia  Ci 


And  many  other  well-known  works. 

**  It  is  gratifying^  to  observe  the  pei'fe^lon  to  irhich 
this  Jinn  has  attained  in  the  manvfactnre  of  Sebt*^ 
looks,  O.S  also  the  merited  success  qf  their  hoKtts,  /<w 
they  are  probably  the  mont  vndely  used  of  antf  MouUtr 
publications  issued  in  this  country.  All  are  standmif 
and  unsurpassed,  and  deservedly  stand  in  the  frt^ 
rank."—N.  Y.  Indbpendbxt. 


Illnstrated  Catalaffne*  desoriptiTv 
of  The  American  EpuoATioif al  Series  or  School 
AND  College  Text-Books,  and  The  Bducatioval 
Reporter,  a  handsome  publication  ftill  of  naetfhl  la- 
formation,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


Pablivheri*,  Boakiiellera,  and  Statianera,  Na.  I  C*r>lBill>  ■•' 


WEEDj^WEEDl^ 

Snrfov  .jamrtkiMTM  arr  (■>  irrU  muA  far^rmNu 
kuMTH  l»  rrfmtrf  nmg  delmllr^  rrtmg  att  thr  mrt"! 
adrMMlm/tr*  Uttf/  mrt  im/mUr  af  rtiulTrlH/i  (•  i£Mil, 
i'l^tllfKM  •/-  prartr,  *■#  ff  «•  imm*rtmHt  lltal 
tm^rr*  ikwafif  tim^trMtamil  imr  fimlUitt  »t  thr  riri~ 
tm,  mmrMltrt  mgirrilt^  -mtr,  mil  rmrfilMv  Jt^M" 
Ihr  mrr/trn  mf  rmrh,  niul  IHim  tef»mt   lulrUlgrmllK 

Ihr    mmmt   ntH*fmrl9r^   mmlU.      Thr   mtlttmau   »r 
(*r  pmNir  U  imv  ■••■(  famritlg  imrtlril  tr  thr 

LATEST   PRODUCTION, 

The  Weed  "Family  Favorite" 
SEinriNG   MACHINES! 

I  Ttae  niHiitB  BtUchiDg  (a  ttap  new  WEK1>  "  PAUILY  FAVURITE  "  are  ilmplleltT  or  Invrallon 
I  ilMroD);hnciig  of  conBtracUoa.  conienleDcp  far  uiinic,  luperlorlty  or  «xcculinn.  ind  nntnesa  or  kr- 
nDgi>meiit.  Tber  being  especlrUIr  idkpl^  for  Ikmll/  nse  (u  their  nimo  Implini,  are  capable  of  per- 
fimDlDfl  tbf-  gre*tottt  ranKeof  work  deminded,  executijiK  their  work  upoa  the  henvLeatofclc the  with 
ibe  KivBtealiwp,  alao  upon  [he  flnent  fabrlD)  with  the  utmost  iccuracj-,  controlllrg  th»  work  xnd 
taring  lip  ftltdde!  with  Bucb  nioetf  thai  the  material,  however  fVagllc,  la  nnl  deOced  or  injured. 

Every  IH  AGHIIffX:  fully  warranted  t 

lUB/  Sewing  Hachlnei  of  an  lolerlaror  worthleu  ebaracter  oO^red.  and  In  too  many  caien  lold  (o 
the  people,  that  wehaiebevn  compelled  to  adopt  a  plan  whereb;  w(  bone  to  oonvlnce  people  that 
iUiMehlni»arpODtrraudd.  Wo  will  not  ask  yon  to  accept  our  Indgment  In  the  matter,  but  la  Inform 
Toaneivea  of  the  general  worklni  of  lEsparti,  lit  adaptablllly  of  oneriting  npnn  (he  various  (abrtv 
Tan  wlih  to  sen,  and  It*  durebrilty.  'Aen.  irjon  are  gallsScd  hevond  a  douht  thai  IT  MF.KTs 
VOUll  WANTS,  and  i>,  a»  we  bellenj  it  to  be, 

THE  BEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

llHntndnoltlilthen.  will  wegxkroutopurchBte.  To  thoiv  who  desire  a  miehlne,  but  ffei  tlii'm- 
*lTMnnable  to  jp«n>  thepnrohane-monPvatprMPnt.  iiornntihodof  "ale  will  be  especially  adapted. 
We  .hall  acll  UachlneB  ti>r  the  tmall  AltVANlE  PAVUEKT  OF  TI'^N  UOLI.AKM !  The  balance  of 
price  to  be  paid  in  laitallmenlaDfTen  Doll  an.  payable  moDtbiy.  ThI*  gives  the  purchaient  not  only 
•n  uppoi-tDDity  lo  earn  Ibo  machine  wholly  or  In  part  npon  llaelf,  but  Ic  (lve>  a  lore  aQaranlee. 
heldlnlhelrown  hands,  of  the  flilfllmeni  of  our  aftreementn.  Come  and  Bee  Ihem— trr  them— and 
•Krer  parcbanPiSewlnE  Machine  DniilTOU  hate  examined  the  "WKF.D  FAUILV  FAVOKITE," 

TBR  WBBD  tjKWINII  HACHIKICM  are  all  made  by  machinery,  upon  the  eame  principle  ar 
'hs  American  Watch,  each  part  being  an  exact  duuilcate  of  a  cnrrecpondlng  part  In  every  other 
Machine.  Ihereby  Ininrlng  ArcBrarr  and  Prricrilau  la  .noirmeal,  aud  I'aaTrHicHcr 
■f  BrplaclBK,  In  case  uf  accident.    It  mnkee  the 

•ilfce  uprju  both  ildeo  of  the  fabric— nwj  a  .S  TnAIOIlT  NKElthK  .I.V/t  THE  SUVTTLK.  conae- 

eiecntLTevery'variely  ofwork,  Huch  as  Hrnimlng,  Tucking,  Felling.  UuMlng.  Onilllng ,' Cordlna, 
Braiding,  Hem-Stilching,  Dindlng.  Gathering  and  Sewing  on  at  Ihe  xame  time,  witli  Ihc  ulmoiE  pre- 


Thrnsd  with  e-im 


S.  mr.  EATOIV  &  SOIV, 
J  ■^Sexx'ts    fozr    ±lx&     State    ^f    ACalxxe,   /. 

^  103    MIDDLE    STREET,     PORTLAND,    MAINE.  & 

^;^_«.„^-,^_     .  _^  ..^^<sism 


NEW    EDUCATIONAL   WORKS. 

,     A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE;  i 

intended  for  tliu  use  of  High  Schools,  as  well  as  a  Companion  ami  Guide  for 
.   .  Private  Students  and  for  general  readers.     British  authors.     By  Franxis  H. 

Underwood.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  or  Half  Morocco,  $2.50. 

To  Mr.  Uiulcrwood  as  a  meml)er  of  the  School  (Vnimittei^  of  ihe  City  of  Uobton  M'a*  aea^ed 
the  tof>k  of  marking  out  a  courHo  of  rcadlnar  iu  £nt;Iish  LiU*raturc  for  the  nsc  of  the  Latin 
School  and  ISnglic^h  High  Scliool.  Wiii'U  the  course  wai»  priutod,  aud  unanimously  adop'ed  by 
the  School  Committi*e,  it  so  admirably  answered  the  purpose  for  whieh  it  was  prcpare<l,  tliat  Mr. 
Underwood  was  solicited  to  prepare  a  new  reading  boolc,  and  this  is  the  result. 

The  treasures  of  our  litwrature  have  been  8ur\cycd,  and  a  few  Kpecinicns  gathered  from  every 
author  of  genins,  from  Chaucer  to  our  own  day.  To  the  specimens  of  caeit  aiitlior  in  prefixed* 
brief  biograpliical  notice;  and  the  work  ha^i  au  hii>torical  introduction  upon  the  clcmmts  and 
sources  of  our  language. 

Mr.  Underwood's  book  is  meeting  with  general  commendation  from  th<'  presK  and  the  headi 
of  the  educational  branchoH  in  Boston,  for  wlium  it  was  C8pocially  prepared.  The  followinf  arr 
.xpecimens  .of  tJic  very  favorable  notices  received :  — 

Vr.  Francis  Gardner,  Principal  of  the  Latin  Schotti,  Jfoaton,  na^g  .• 
Mr.  Underwood  has,  in  my  opinion,  met  with  the  most  brilliuut  succfht,  in  hl»  labor  of  lovp 
for  tho' Latin  School.    The  selections  made  not  only  admirably  illustrate  the  cimractcriiities  oft^e 
>  respective  autliorn,  but  arc  ho  fascinating  as  to  fetter  tiie  attention  of  tlie  reader,  and  f(timulat« 
him  to  maldng  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  thor^o  great  writers  of  our  mother  tongue. 

Prof.  C.  M.  (^tmston.  Head  Sfaster  0/  the  English  High  Srhooh  says  .- 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it*  excellence.  It  is  even  more  than  it  purports  to  lie,  for  it  i«a 
literary  w^ork  in  it«clf,  independently  of  the  selections  it  contain^. 

The  admirable  historical  introduction,  fl'om  the  attracttvcncss  with  which  It  ik  -written,  and 
the  substantial  information  it  impart^:,  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  n  Ihorouurh  Ktudy  of  Xht 
language  and  its  literature. 

Tlie  biographical  noti^K  preceding  the  variou»!  Hclections  are  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  Jon 
Hocount  of  the  justness  with  which  they  uro  written)  cannot  fail  to  enable  the  student  tv 
acquire  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  best  aiUhorH. 

A  Hand-book  ox  this  description  has  long  b<'en  ncislcd,  and  I  think  this  will  nt  oneo  take  rank 
as  the  National  Text  Book  of  English  Literature . 

PUBLIC  AND  PARLOR  READINGS;   Prose  and 

Poetry,  tbr  the  use  of  Reading  Clubs  and  for  Public  and  Social  EntertaimnenL 
By  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Moxroe.     Vol.  i.     Humorous.     i2mo.    Cloth,  §1.50. 

This  is  an  admirable  assistant  to  t-eachers  for  Reading  Classes,  and  espedaliy  for  Kxhibitlon 
Reading. 

To  those  taking  up  elocution  as  a  study,  this  book  will  prove  particularly  va]aal>le,  as  it  far* 
nlsbes  in  convenient  compans  pretty  much  all  tho  highest  examples  of  humor  in  our  lapjgqpgc. 

**  We  have  in  this  volume  perhaps  the  choicest  specimens  of  wit  and  humor  to  b(4KCnd  in  our 
language.  To  all  who  know  rrof.  Monroe,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  there  is  nothing  tfaatUie 
most  refined  txisto  could  object  to  as  eoarno  or  vulgar.  For  the  school  exhibition,  the  jiUttv 
reading  circle,  or  for  individual  diversion,  the  book  seems  well  adapted.  We  sliali  a^ait  vito 
Intecest^  the  forthcoming  volume*  nf  the  series,  of  which  we  have  the  editor's  pledge."—/?.  L 
Sdtoolmuster, 

MANUAL     OF    BIBLE     SELECTIONS     AND 

Responsive    Exercises.      For    Public   and    Private    Schools  of  all  grades, 

Sabbath,  Mission,  Reform  Schools  and  Family  Worship.    Jiy  Mrs.  S.  B.  Perrv. 

i6mo.    Cloth,  9 1  00.     Morocco  backs,  60  cts. 

MANUAL    OF  KESPONSIVK   EXERCISES.     From  "  Perry'.s  Manual."    Cloth 

backs,  30  cts. 
In  making  tiic  selections  leading  representatives  of  all  denominations  have  been  consulted,  aod 
the  book  has  been  carefully  and  candidly  prepared  that  it  may  help  to  solve  the  great  «uc«tion 
now  so  widely  discussed.    ^^^haXl  ihe.  Hihte  be  banished  j>ow  our  Public  .Schoot?*^  by  (dioving 
how  the  Bible  may  be  retained  in  a  true  spirit  aiyi  practice  of  Christian  reciprocity, 

NEW    TESTAMENT    TEXT  BOOK:    EmbracinE; 

an  Historical  Tabular  View  of  the  CTOsncls:  Tables  at  tho  ^urable^,  l>t8Conr»es  and 
Miracles  of  Christ:  Predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  witli  their  Fulfiluicnt  in  the  K"cw; 
Classification  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  witli  Observations  on  each:  Biognwhico! 
Sketches:  Description."?  of  Places;  and  an  important  Chronological  Table.  With  Map*, 
showing  the  Journeys  of  Jesus  and  St.  Paul^itc.,  &c.  Compiled  from  the  works  ot  Uw 
,  most  eniinent  Biblical  writers,  by  Stjephen  ELawej?,  author  of  *'  Synchronologj-  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  History."    Cloth,  75  cts.  ; 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION 

and  Spelling  ;  containing  a  full  Alphabetical  Vocabulary  of  tho  Language,  with  a  preliminarT 
exposition  of  the  English  Orthoepy  and  Orthography,  and  designed  as  a  work  of  reference  for 
general  use,  and  as  a  Text-Book  in  Schools.  By  Richa&D  Soule,  Jr..  A.M.,  and  Willlui 
A.  Wbeeler,  A.M.    A  convenient  Manual  for  consultation.    $1.50. 

LIbml  TetDS  aad0  Trith  Com&itteoi  and  Toaelitts  dctlrou  c!  Introdndfi^  any  of  th«  above  Bocta. 

Specimen  ooploa   sent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

LEE   A  8HEPARD,   Publishers,   Boston. 
LEE,    8HEPARD   &   DILLINQHAM,    New   York. 

TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS.— c^^arP'S  physicaz  and  i*olttical  orTZ/3*i  JfJW 

are  pronounoed  by  all  practical  edncatom  the  bent  Wall  Ifia pa  yet  published.  Wo  will  pend.  oa  i«qw 
of  School  Boards,  Academies,  or  High  Schools,  a  SAt  for  Gxamlnatlon,  which,  if  not  satisfltctory,  raaj  w  "■ 
turned.     Don'l  bp  afraiil  to  arder.     Wv  kao^'  thr>j  irill  pleaae*  .,  , 

ATWKLL  k  CO.,  Portland,  Agent* for IWim'- 
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Published  by  IVISON,  BLA.KEMAN,  TAYLOE  &  CO.,  New  York. 

'IClNSTRUCTED  fordetinitc  results  hi  recitation,  and  oontainin;;  a  new  incthoil  of 
J  topical  reviews.     Fully  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits,  and  new  and  t)eaotifol 

designs.    By  Win.  Swinton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Cniversity  of  California: 

author  of  "  CamiHtigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomar,"  •*  Decisive  Battles  of  the  War,  Ac! 

.U^KJ  pages,  printed  on  line  paper  in  elegan't  style,  and  substantially  bound. 

Copies  furnished  by  mail  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to  examine  it,  with  a  viow  t<> 

introduction,  on  receipt  of  7."5  cents. 


Thb  condensed  manual  has  been  prepared  In 
•>rder  to  meet  the  views  and  wants  of  that  large 
and  increasing  clas)«  of  teaol^ere,  and  more  espec- 
ially the  teachers  in  our  Common  Schools,  who 
arc'almlncr  at  definite  results  in  this  study.  It  is 
not  fk  mere  picture-book  or  story-book— though  it 
is  very  fully  illustrated  with  portraits,  maps,  and 
other  engravings,  all  of  which  are  executed  In 
the  best  stvle.  It  alms  at  something  which,  if 
not  higher,  is  at  least  diffwent.  It  is  designed  as 
a  working  book,  and  hence  discards  both  the 
high-flown  narrative  style  and  the  meaningless 
details  of  the  majority  of  school  histories.  The 
text  derives  its  Interest  from  the  lucid-  presenta- 
tion of  the  eubject-matter— in  itself  deeply  Inter- 
esting. The  technical  poi'»ts  ot  novelty  and 
superiority  of  this  work  will  be  evident  to  all 
practical  teachers.    Some  of  these  i)ointa  are: 

1 .  A  plan  of  clear  and  concise  paragraphina:. 
by  which  the  o'^^f  of  <**ch  paragraph  is  readily 
apprehended  by  the  pupil. 

?.  A  total,  and  it  is  hoped  wolcorae?  absence 
of  Involved,  inverted,  or  in  anywise  rhetorical 
sentences,  and  the  usi-.  in  lieu  thereof,  of  the  di- 
rect, concise,  and  rtnfnhff  construction. 

3,  A  new  method  of  Topical  12. 'views.  <.>n  this 
point-perhaps  the  hading  point  of  novelty  in 
the  boot— the  teacher  Is  reterred  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Iteviews  themselves.  The  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  old  method  of  re- 
viewing—which does  no  more  than  print  a  string 
of  review  (iueations,  referring  to  preceding  pages 
fi>r  the  piecemeal  answers — must  be  obvious. 
Thfro  can  be  few  judicious  teachen.  who  have 
not  discovered  that  pupils,  in  order  to  have  a 
really  amilnhle  knowleoigo  of  the  crowded  facta 
of  history,  re<iuire  that  these  facts  should  be 
grouped  and  reiterated  and  turned  over  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  To  accomplish  this  end,  thus  im- 
parting a  comprehens'irp  knowledge  of  events 
and  thQ  ronnerlionn  of  events,  ia  the  purpose  of 
the  novel  method  of  reviewing  adopted  in  this 
manual. 

4,  Th<'  separation  of  Ww  history  of  the  West- 


ern, Mississippi  Valley,  and  Pacillc  State*  from 
its  entanglement  in  the  history  of  the  Adminis- 
trations. The  history  of  these  groat  States  thn« 
receive  a  degree  of  attention  that  is  at  leu^t  more 
adequate  than  heretofore. 

«T.  The  separation  of  the  leading  f&cts  of  Amn<- 
ican  Progress  from  their  entanglement  In  the  his- 
tory of  tne  Administrations,  and  their  prewnta- 
tion  in  a  section  by  themselves. 

0.  A  tone  of  treatment  finee  fW>in  partiaan  bias 
of  sectionalism,  politics,  or  religion— a  tone  of 
treatment  aa  completely  as  possible  American. 

The  Nnr  York  Time*,  in  announcing  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  this  work,  in  its  issae  of 
June  17th,  1871.  said: 

'*  Advance  sheets  of  8wi>'toic'8  Comi^aaiti 
Hitt/orif  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  bands  of 
leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and  we  bii 
express  their  unanimous  opinion  when  we  nj 
toat  this  manual  marks  an  era  in  school  hif  toriei. 
Mr.  SwiXTO»'s  talent  as  a  writer  of  history  ii 
pretty  well  known  to  the  readers  of  thl^  Jaumal. 
with  which  he  was  manv  years  afisooiated,  wlil]« 
through  his  .trmt/  of  the  Poiomar  and  Deemu 
Iiattlt»  it  is  e({ua'lly  well-known  to  the  conntrT 
at  large.  The  (xmtlf.mud  contains  many  techoical 
points  of  novelty  and  superiority,  which  teaciM>re 
will  readily  appreciate.  It  is  clear  in  it«  style, 
sensible  in  its  t'>ne,  and  impartial  and  catholic  in 
its  spirit.  It  will  be  extensively  used  in  this  city, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  ^tate  £du«iti«nal 
Boards  of  several  8tate8.  The  palpable  merits  of 
the  book  will  be  Ita  own  sufDdent  introdoetloD." 

The  Hon.  Joun  Swett.  Dep.  Sapt.  of  Common 
Schoolsof  California,  after  examining  the  sheets, 
gave  the  following  enthusiastic  praise  to  (be 
work : 

"  Allow  me  to  congfatnlate  yon  on  the  superla- 
tive excellence  of  Swinton's  <\>tidrnsted  JK*/«rjf. 
Words  cannot  express  the  .delight  with  which  I 
have  read  the  pages  of  proof.  1 1  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  great  rucc«>s*s." 


The   Ctnuteitsiejl  Srhool  Hislortf  has  already  been   adopted  for  exclusivH  %uae  of  tlir 
.schools  of  C'alif(»rnia,  and  is  under  the  favorable  consideration  of  several  State  and  local 

boards. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  otier  vnry  favorable  terms  for  supplies  for  introduftton. 

.Vddresj* 

Publishers^    Booksellers,    and     S(tationer§9 

.Vf>.  1  COBNHILL,,  BOSTON. 
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Ire  <•■»  ilrlmllnl  euay  *■  (*r  grrmt 
•0  mrr.  rmpmUr  mf  muUrimg  la  -tM-Mi 
r  ff^U,  *Mf  tt  U  imparlmut  llml 
nmUnlmMl  IMr  «»■»«»  of  **r  Tiri- 
*r*rtM  far  mir,  ami  tarrlttll^  Jtidgr 
rarM,  ami  IMf  hrrmmf  tulrlliMmtlt 
^earr  I/h-  aar  rapaUr  af  prailarlHm 
tfarlarw  rrtallM.  T*r  altraliau  af 
-am  mtami  rarurtllg  Imrllrif  la  Ihr 
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NEW    EDUCATIONAL   WORKS. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE; 

intended  for  the  use  of  High  Schools,  as  well  as  a  Companion  and  Guide  for 
Private  Students  and  for  general  readers.  British  authors.  By  Frajncis  H. 
Underwood.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  or  Half  Morocco,  $j.  50. 

To  Hr.  UQderwood  as  a  member  of  tlie  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  was  Aoei^ed 
the  task  of  marking  out  a  coarse  of  reading  in  English  Literature  for  the  use  of  the  £atin 
School  and  English  High  School.  When  the  course  was  printed,  and  unanimously  adop*f$d  by 
Uie  School  Committee,  it  so  admirably  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  wan  prepared,  tnct  Mr. 
Underwood  was  solicited  to  prepare  a  new  reading  book,  and  this  Is  the  result. 

The  treasnrcs  of  our  litorature  have  been  surveyed,  and  a  few  specimens  gathered  trook  eiverj 
author  of  genius,  from  Cliaucer  to  our  own  day.  1*0  the  specimens  of  each  author  is  prefixed  a 
brief  biographical  notice ;  and  the  work  has  an  historical  introduction  upon  the  eiefDcnts  and 
sources  of  our  language. 

Mr.  Underwood's  book  is  meeting  with  general  commendation  fi-om  the  press  and  the  hejid* 
of  the  educational  branches  in  Boston,  for  whom  it  was  especially  prepared.  The  A^lowiiv  aF» 
{.pecimens  of  the  very  favorable  notices  received :  — 

I>r.  Francit  Gardner ^  Principal  of  the  Zc^in  School^  Boston,  taut  .- 
Mr.  Underwood  has,  in  my  opinion,  met  with  the  most  brilliant  sucoe.«s  in  nis  labor  of  loTt- 
for  the  Latin  School.    ThQ  selections  made  not  onlv  admirably  illustrate  tho  characteristics  of  the 
respective  authors,  but  are  so  fascinating  as  to  fetter  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  sttnanlatc 
him  to  making  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  great  writers  of  our  mother  iongae. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Cumston^  Head  Mcuter  of  the  English  High  School,  soff*  t 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  its  excellence.  It  is  even  more  than  It  purports  to  he,  for  it  is  a 
literary  work  in  it«elf,  independentlv  of  the  selections  it  contains. 

The  a^irablo  historical  introduction,  fVom  Uic  attractiveness  with  m-hleh  it  is  written,  and 
the  substantial  informatiou  it  imparts,  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
language  and  its  literature. 

The  biographical  notes  preceding  the  varioiis  selections  arc  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  (ofa 
account  of  the  Justness  with  which  they  ore  written)  cannot  fail  to  enable  toe  student  to 
acquire  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  best  authoris. 

A  Hand*book  of  this  description  has  long  been  needed,  and  L  think  this  will  at  onco  take  rank 
as  the  National  Text  Book  of  JBnglish  Literature. 

PUBLIC  AND  PARLOR  READINGS;   Prose    and 

Poetr}',  for  the  use  of  Reading  Clubs  and  for  Public  and  Social  EntertainmenL 
By  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe.    Vol.  i.     Humorous.     i2rao.    Cloth,  ^1^0. 

Tills  is  an  admirable  aasistant  to  t<;acherf  for  Reading  Classes,  and  espcciaUy  for  JEExhlbitkKi 
Heading. 

To  those  taking  up  elocution  as  a  studr,  tliis  book  will  prove  particularly  valuable,  aa  It  ibr- 
nishes  in  convenient  compass  pretty  much  aU  the  highest  examples  of  humor  in  our  langnnse. 

"  We  have  in  this  volume  perhaps  the  choicest  specimens  of  wit  and  humor  to  be  TOtuid  In  oar 
language.  To  all  who  know  Prof.  Monroe,  it  is  needless  to  roqaark  that  there  is  nothinip  that  the 
most  refined  taste  could  object  to  as  coarse  or  vulgar.  For  the  school  exhibition,  the  villa^ 
reading  circle,  or  for  individual  diversion,  the  book  seems  well  adapted.  We  aball  await  with 
Interest  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  series,  of  which  we  have  the  editor's  pledge.''— -IK.  I. 
Jichoolmtuter, 

MANUAL     OF    BIBLE     SELECTIONS     AND 

Responsive   Exercises.      For   Public   and    Private    Schools  of  all    grades. 

Sabbath,  Mission,  Reform  Schools  and  Family  Wonhip.    By  Mrs.  S-  B.  Pskky. 

i6mo.    Cloth,  9 1  00.    Morocco  backs,  60  cts. 

MAl/UAL    OP  RESPONSIVE  EXERCISES.    From  "  Perry's  ManuaL"     Cloth 

backs,  30  cts. 
In  making  inc  sAections  leading  representatives  of  all  denominations  havo  been  oonantted,  and 
the  book  has  been  carefallv  and  candidly  prepared  that  it  may  help  to  f«oIvo  the  preat  c|oeKtlaa 
now  so  wldelv  disciiKsed.    ''Shall  the  BtbU  be  banished  from  our  Pnblic  Schoot!^  by  ehowiafr 
how  the  Bible  may  Ite  retained  in  a  true  spirit  and  practice  of  Christian  redprocUff. 

NEW    TESTAMENT    TEXT  BOOK:    Embracing 

an  Historical  Tabular  View  of  the  Gospels;  Tables  of  the  Parables,  Dtaconraea  aiS 
Miracles  of  Christ;  Predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  their  Fulfilment  in  the  Xew: 
Classification  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Observations  on  each;  Btofrru»hlea! 
Sketches;  Descriptions  of  Places;  and  an  important  Chronological  Table.  With  JCapa, 
showing  the  Journeys  of  Jesus  and  St.  Paul^c,  &c.  Compiled  from  the  worka  of  die 
most  eminent  Biblical  writers,  by  Stephen  Hawes,  author  of  "  Synchronology  of  8acre4 
and  Profane  History.'*    Cloth,  76  cts. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION 

and  Spelling  ;  containing  a  i\ill  Alphabetical  Vocabulary  of  the  Language,  with  a  preUaalaaxy 
exposition  of  the  English  Orthoepy  and  Orthography,  and  designed  as  a  work  of  reference  for 
general  use,  and  as  a  Text-Book  in  Schools.  By  Rtchabd  Socle,  Jr.,  A.M.,  and  W^iuuAii 
A.  Wheeleb,  a.  M.    a  convenient  Manual  for  consulution.    $1.50. 

Lfttnl  Tim  aadt  wi&  CgnmittsM  i&d  TMehm  dMimi  cf  lalndidBg  aay  of  tha  ttevt  Bods. 

apeoimaa  oopiea  sont,  post  paid,  oa  raoalpt  of  the  prioe. 

LKK  A  8HKPAIID,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEK,   •HEPARD   *  OILLINQHAM,   Nsw  York. 
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TO  SCHOOL  BOfiUDS,— CAMP'S  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAZ  OVl 
are  pronounced  by  alTpraccIcaTeilacotarN  the  beat  fVa&ll  Iflapa  yet  published.    We  will  — 
of  School  Boards,  Academies,  or  High  Schools,  a  set  for  examination,  which,  if  not  aatlslhctory ,  nr-  ■•  M 
turnpd.     Oan't  be  afritid  ta  ariler.     We  know  they  will  pl««ac. 
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Published  by  IVISON,  BLAKBMAN,  TAYI-OEIA;  CO.,  Kew  York. 

CONSTRUCTED  for  definite  results  in  recitation,  and  containing  a  new  method  of 
topical  reviews.  Fully  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits,  and  new  and  beantifal 
designs  By  VVm.  Swinton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  California; 
author  of  **  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^*  "  Decisive  Battles  of  the  War,  &c. 
300  pages,  printed  ou  fine  paper  in  elegant  style,  and  substantially  bound. 

Copies  furnished  by  mail  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to  examme  it,  with  a  Tiew  to 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 


This  condensed  mantial  has  been  prepared  in 
order  to  meet  the  views  and  wantd  of  that  large 
and  increasing  class  of  teachers,  and  more  espec- 
ially the  teachers  In  our  Common  Schools,  who 
are  aiming  at  definite  results  in  this  studv.  It  is 
not  a  mere  picture-book  or  story-book — ^though  it 
is  very  fully  illustrated  with  portrait,  maps,  and 
other  engravings,  all  of  which  are  executed  in 
the  best  style.  It  alms  at  something  which,  if 
not  higher,  is  at  least  different.  It  is  designed  as 
a  working  book,  and  hence  discards  both  the 
high-flown  narrative  style  and  the  meaningless 
details  of  the  mi^Jority  of  school  histoiles.  The 
text  derives  its  interest  from  the  lucid  presenta* 
tion  of  the  subject-matter— in  itself  deeply  inter- 
esting. The  technical  points  ot  novelty  and 
superiority  of  this  work  will  bo  evident  to  all 
practical  teachers.    Some  of  these  points  are : 

1,  A  plan  of  clear  and  concise  paragraphing, 
by  which  the  gist  of  each  paragraph  is  readily 
apprehended  by  the  pupil. 

)f,  A  total,  and  it  Is  hoped  welcome,  absence 
of  involved,  inverted,  or  in  anywise  rhetorical 
sentences,  and  the  use.  in  lieu  thereof,  of  the  di- 
rect i  concise,  and  recitnhle  construction. 

3.  A  new  method  of  Topical  Reviews.  On  this 
point-perhaps  the  leading  point  of  novelty  in 
the  book— the  teacher  is  referred  t*»  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Reviews  themselves.  The  diflerence 
between  the  present  and  the  old  motbod  of  re- 
viewing—which docs  no  more  than  print  a  string 
of  review  questions,  referring  to  preceding  pages 
for  the  piecemeal  answers— must  be  obvious. 
There  can  be  few  judicious  teachers  who  have 
not  discovered  that  pupils,  in  order  to  have  a 
really  available  knowledge  of  the  crowded  fkcts 
of  history,  recmire  that  these  fiwjts  should  be 
grouped  and  reiterated  and  turned  over  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  To  accomplish  this  end,  thus  im- 
parting a  compi-eftensive  knowledge  of  events 
and  t  >e  cimncctio7Uf  of  events,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  novel  method  of  reviewing  adojited  in  this 

manual.  , .  ^  ^  ^^    ^r    *. 

4,  The  separation  of  the  history  of  the  West- 


em,  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Pacific  States  trtm 
its  entanglement  in  the  history  of  the  AdMiofe- 
trations.  The  history  of  these  gre*t  Stateft  tka# 
receive  a  degree  of  attention  that  la  at  least  mon 
adequate  than  heretofure. 

5.  The  separation  of  the  leading  fk«te  of  Arae r- 
lean  Progress  from  their  entanglement  in  the  lib- 
tory  of  tue  Administrations,  and  their  presenta- 
tion in  a  section  by  themselves. 

6.  A  tone  of  treatment  free  fW>m  partisan  biv 
of  sectionalism,  politics,  or  religioD— a  tone  of 
treatment  as  completely  as  possible  American. 

The  y^eiD  York  Times,  in  announcing  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  this  work,  in  Its  Issne  of 
June  17th,  1871,  said: 

•*  Advance  sheets  of  Swintoh's  Coudfnsed 
Uistort/  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  hands  of 
leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and  we  bat 
express  their  unanimous  opinion  when  we  .«ay 
tnat  this  manual  marks  an  era  in  school  hb torle». 
Mr.  Swinton '8  talent  as  a  writer  of  history  If 
pretty  well  known  to  the  readers  of  thLt  Joamal. 
with  which  he  was  many  years  associated,  while 
through  his  Amw  of  the  Potomac  and  Decisirt 
Battles  it  is  eiiually  well-known  to  the  conntry 
at  large.  The  Condensed  contains  many  technical 
points  of  novelty  and  superiority,  which  teachen 
will  readily  appreciate.  It  is  clear  in  its  style, 
sensible  in  its  t>ne.  and  impartial  and  cathoilein 
its  spirit.  It  will  be  extensively  used  in  this  city, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  EducafiAnsl 
Boards  of  several  States.  The  palpable  merits  of 
the  book  will  be  its  own  sufficient  introductiOB.' 

The  Hon  John  Swett,  Dep.  Snpt.  of  Common 
Schools  of  California,  after  examining  the  sheets, 
gave  the  following  enthusiastic  praise  to  tke 
work: 

•'  Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon  on  the  superla- 
tive excellence  of  Swinton's  Condetufed  irtstory. 
Words  cannot  express  the  delight  with  which! 
have  read  the  pages  of  proof.  It  cannot  fail  w 
be  a  great  success." 


The  Condensed  School  History  has  already  been  adopted  ^jjr  exclusive  n^ 
schools  of  California,  and  is  under  the  favorable  consideration  of  several  State  and  local 

^^vire  shall  be  pleased  to  oflfer  very  favorable  terms  for  supplies  for  introduction. 
Address 


Pnblisliers,   Booksellers,   and    Stationeri, 

yo,  1  coKifjaiLZ,  Boaios. 

S39V^.  •  '^^'^' 


-— -'■•^fiiSft! 


A  Rare  New  Publication. 

The  many  admirers  of  Steele's  "Fourteen  Weeks  "books  in  the  Sciences,  will  wel- 
come, for  many  of  the  same  reasons, 

I  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

OK 

«*  JBA.Ifc]NES'    ONE    TER^X   HISXO»Y 


1.  Mr^^ity.— The  text  is  complete  for  gram- 
tav  seh*H>l  or  intermediate  clasites  in  two  hun- 
dred and  niiietv  twelve  mo.  page*,  large  type. 
It  may  bo  readily  completed,  if  desired,  in  one 
term  of  study. 

9*  Com  preheniii  re nefiM.— Though  so  hrlef. 
thU  book  contains  the  pith  cf  all  the  wearying 
contents  of  th^  larger  manuals,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  memory  usually  retains  from  the 
tetter. 

3«  lat«reNt  has  been  a  prime  oonslderatinu. 
Small  books  have  heretofore  been  bare,  full  of  dry 
statistics,  unattractive.  This  one  is  charminglv 
written,  replete  with  anecdote,  and  brilliant  with 
filustratlon. 


9  9 

This  is  probably  the  >iosT  original  school-book  published  for  many  years,  in  any 

tlepartment.    A  few  of  its  claims  are  the  following: 

lit  Qnestiona  are  at  the  back  of  the  book 
to  compel  a  more  independent  use  of  the  text. 
Both  text  and  questions  are  so  worded  that  the 
pupil  must  give  intelligent  answers  in  hih  own 
woRDs.    *•  res  "  and  **  No  "  will  not  do. 

19*  HiRioriciiI  Recreation*.— These  an> 

additional  questions  to  te«t  the  student's  knowl- 
edge in  review  as:  **\Vhat  trees  are  celebrated 
in  our  history?"  "  When  did  a  fog  save  our  ar- 
my?" "What  Presidents  died  In  office?"  "When 
was  the  Mississippi  our  western  boundary?" 
"Who  said  •  I  would  rather  be  right  than  Presi- 
dent?'" etc. 

13.  The  Illustrationwa  about  seventy  in 
number,  are  the  work  t>f  our  oest  artists  and  en- 
gravers, produced  at  great  expense.  They  are 
vivid  and  interesting,  and  are  mostly  npon  sub- 
jects never  before  illustrated  In  a  school-book. 
The  pictorial  Scheme  of  History,  as  frontispiece, 
the  Serpent  Mound,  the  Indian's  Welcome,  the 
statue  of  Penn,  the  Prayer  before  the  Battle,  the 
new  portrait  of  Franklin,  the  First  Railroad 
Train,  the  Hall  of  Congress  in  1850,  with  portraits 
of  eminent  men,  the  bird's  eye  view  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. "Crossing  the  K  pl«ian,"  and  the  Great 
Kastcm  Laying  the  Cable  are  among  those  which 
have  been  specially  admired. 

1 4*  Untest — Only  the  leading  dates  are  given 
in  the  text,  and  those  are  so  associated  as  to  as- 
sist the  memory,  but  at  the  head  of  each  page  is 
the  date  of  the  event  first  mentioned,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  epoch  a  summary  of  events  and 
dates. 

15.  The  PhiloMophy  ofHiMtory  is  stu- 
diously exhibited— the  causes  andeffects  of  events 
boing  distinctly  traced  and  their  interconnection 
shown. 

lO.  Imparlinlity.— All  sectional,  partisan, 
or  denominational  views  are  avoided.  Facts  are 
stated  after  a  carefhl  compari-ion  of  all  authori- 
ties, without  the  least  prejudice  or  fkvor. 


4.  Proportion  of  BreuUi.— It  is  remark- 
able for  the  discrimination  with  which  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  our  history  are  presented  accord- 
ing to  their  importance.  Thus  the  o>der  works 
Wing  already  large bo^ka  when  the  civil  war  took 
pAaoA,  give  It  Jcaa  epaoe  than  that  accorded  to  the 
Itevolntlon. 

«l.  Arrangement  I  In  six  epochs,  entitled 
respectively.  Discovery  and  Settlement,  the  Col- 
onles,  the  Revolution.  Growth  of  States,  the 
Civil  War,  and  Current  Events. 

••  Catch  WordM.— Each  paragraph  is  pre- 
ceded by  ittt  leading  thoQght  in  prominent  tvpe, 
standing  in  the  student's  mind  for  the  whole 
paragraph. 

7.  Key  IVoteH.— Analogous  with  this  Is  the 
idea  of  grouping  battles,  etc.,  about  some  central 
event,  which  relieves  the  sameness  so  common  in 
iiuch  descriptions,  and  renders  each  distinct  by 
mme  striking  peculiarity  of  its  own. 

8.  Poot  nrote*.— These  are  crowded  with  in- 
teresting matter  that  is  not  strictly  a  part  of 
history  proper.  They  tpay  be  li'arned  or  not  at 
plt'asare.  They  are  certain  in  any  event  to  be 
road. 

9.  RioffraphieH  of  all  the  leading  charao- 
\en  arn  given  in  fhll  in  foot  notes. 

JO.  Illapa.— Elegant  and  distinct  Maps  from 
engravings  on  copper-plate,  precede  each  epoch, 
and  contain  all  the  places  named. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  are  all  particulars  in  which  School  Histories  have  been  signally 
defective,  or  altogether  wanting.    Many  other  claims  to  fkivor  It  shares  in  common  with  them. 

To  teacfiers  irho  iclll  adopt  the  work,  if  approved,  a  mmple  (VT>gy  triij  be  sent  on  receipt  of  7!* 


IT*  Index.— A  verbal  index  at  the  close 
the  book  perfects  It  a«  a  work  of  reference. 
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WEEDJ„WEED 

kmomm  *•  reqnirc  €tu§f  tleittiled  taaoff  0m  the  Mfrrai 
«drmmiuge»  ihefg  mre  empaJHc  of  reuderiug  im  mMMtEi 
€'MAM8SBgl  mr  ptopfr^  hmi  H  it  imtporittmi  ihmt 
kHfgerg  MttmnUi  nu^raimud  ike  qumtiiira  mf  the  c«rrl- 
Mf*  mmmthUtem  mtftreS  for  maie,  tuUi  cnrrf^U^  J*^^ff^ 
ike  tmeriia  of  emrk,  mmd  ikns  beroM»r  iuieUi0(eHUff 
prepared  to  »eemre  tke  ome  rmpmkte  of  prodnetng 
ttw  amotft  Mf#<«/a»r##r|r  reamtta*  Viae  mttetaiioH  of 
tkr  pHkUr  4a  uoap  amoat  eawneatifg  taariied  to  tke 

LATEST   PRODUCTION, 

The  Weed  "Family  Favorite" 

SEViriNG   MACHINE! 

The  merits  attaching  to  the  iipw  WEED  "  FAMILY  FAVORITE  "  are  sfupJicitj  of  invMftn 
thoroujii:hnes8  of  construction,  cnnvenicnre  for  us!ng,  superiority  of  execution,  mid  neatnec«ofl^ 
ranfrement.  They  beinjc  especially  adapted  for  family  nw  (as  their  name  ijMlMR  toe  capable  of  |f^ 
fonninfr  the  greatest  ff  nge  of  work  demanded,  executing  their  work  uitod^^mHt^ketikotfMki'msk 
the  greatest  ea«e,  also  upon  the  finest  fabrics  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  ■prollfn^  the  work  aid 
laying  its  stitches  with  such  nicety  that  the  material,  however  fVagile,  iJ  u<noefiMo4  or  injured. 

Every  MAGHIIVE  fully  -nrarvantedl 

not  only  to  do  all  ircom mended,  but  to  give  the  purchaser  Pbrpsgt  Sati8Pac;tios.  Am  MMng  to 
do  this  will  be  removed,  and  all  moneys  paid  upon  the  same  will  be  refundf^-  There  Hare  beM  m 
many  Sewing  Machines  of  an  inferior  or  worthless  character  olTered.  anii  loftoo  many  cases  sold  to 
the  people,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  we  hope  to  convince  people  thti 
all  machines  arc  not  ft-auds.  We  will  not  ask  you  to  accept  our  Judginent  in  the  matter,  but  to  iofonit 
yourselves  of  the  general  working  of  its  parts,  its  adaptability  of  operating  upon  the  various  fAbrie* 
you  wish  to  sew,  and  its  durability.  Then,  if  you  are  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  IT  MEETS 
VOT  R  WANTS,  and  Is,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 

THE  BEST  SEWING  MICHINE  IN  THE  WORLS! 

then  and  not  till  then,  will  we  ask  you  to  purchase.  To  those  who  desire  a  laacbtne,  but  ftel  tfeeto* 
solves  unable  to  spare  the  purchase*monev  at  present,  our  nifalbod  of  *ale  will  be  eepecfally  adapM. 
We  shall  sell  Machines  for  the  small  ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  TEN  DOLLARii!  The  balanwof 
price  to  be  paid  in  installments  of  Ten  Dollars,  payable  monthly.  This  gives  the  puroba«ers  not  onlj 
an  (ippi>rtnnity  to  earn  the  ihachine  wholly  or  in  part  upon  itself,  but  it  gives  a  sure  guarantfe. 
held  Ml  their  own  hands,  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  agreements.  Como  and  3e«*  them— trv  them— ftBd 
ucrer  purcha<w>  a  Sewing  Machine  until  vou  have  examined  the  "  WEED  FAMILY  FaVORITE." 

THE  WEED  SEWING  MACHINES  arf>  all  made  by  machinery,  upon  the  same  principle  &.« 
the  American  Watch,  each  part  being  an  exact  dupMcate  of  a  corresponding  part  in  every  other 
Machine,  thereby  insuring  Accuracy  nmd  Perfection  ia  ^•venieiat)  and  C«aTcniea«r 
of  JBcplacinfi,  in  case  of  accident,    it  makes  tho 


alike  npon  both  sides  of  ihe  fkbric,— uses  a  STRATGHr  NEEDLE  AXD  THE  SHUTTLE,  cuii*e- 
quently  requiring  no  change  of  tension  in  passing  fVom  thin  to  thick  substances,  aiid  vice  reno:  alfo 
executing  every  variety  of  w^ork,  such  as  Hemming,  Tucking,  Felling,  Buffling,  Ouiltlng,  Cordine, 
Braiding,  H em-Stitching.  Binding,  Gathering  und  Sewing  on  at  the  mme  time,  with  the  utmost  prp- 
oision  and  beauty,— stitching  with  either  Cotton,  Silk,  or  Linen  Thread  with  (>n«al  fiu;nity.  !(« 
soiling  of  work  or  garments  possible. 

s.  vfr.  EATonr  a  sour, 
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CONDENSED    SCHOOL    HISTORY 

UNITED    STATES: 

Fubliflhed  by  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYI.OB  Sc  CO.,  New  York. 

CONSTRUCTED  for  definitt*  results  ia  recitation,  and  containing  a  new  noethod  of 
topical  reviews.  Fully  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits,  and  new  and  beaatifal 
designs.  By  Wm.  Swinton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Califoniia; 
author  of  *'  Campaigns  of  the  Armif  of  the  Potomac"  "  Decisive  Battles^  of  the  War,  &c. 
IKK)  pages,  printed  on  tine  paper  in  elegant  style,  and  substantially  bound. 

Copies  furnished  by  mail  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to  examine  it,  with  a  view  to 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 


This  condensed  manual  has  been  prepared  in 
order  to  meet  the  views  and  wants  of  that  large 
and  increasinff  class  of  teachers,  and  mose  espec- 
ially the  teachers  in  our  (Common  Schools,  who 
are  aiming  at  deflnite  results  in  this  studv.  It  is 
not  a  mere  picture-book  or  story-book— though  it 
is  very  fully  illustrated  with  portraits,  maps,  and 
other  engravings,  all  of  which  are  executed  in 
the  best  style.  It  aims  at  something  which,  if 
not  higher,  is  at  least  different.  It  is  designed  as 
a  working  book,  and  hence  discards  both  the 
high-flown  narrative  style  and  the  meaningless 
details  of  the  mtijority  of  school  histories.  The 
text  derives  its  interest  ft>om  the  lucid  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject-matter— in  itself  deeply  Inter- 
esting. The  technical  points  oi  novelty  and 
superiority  of  this  work  will  bo  evident  to  all 
practical  teachers.    Some  of  the^^e  points  are : 

1,  A  plan  of  clear  and  ooncl^  paragraphing, 
by  which  the  piat  of  each  paragraph  is  readily 
apprehended  by  the  pupU. 

.9.  A  total,  and  it  is  hoped  welcome,  absence 
of  involved,  inverted,  or  in  anywise  rhetorical 
sentences,  and  the  use.  in  lieu  thereof,  of  the  di- 
rect, concise,  and  recitable  construction. 

3*  A  new  method  of  Topical  Reviews.  (>n  this 
point— perhaps  the  leading  point  of  novelty  in 
the  book— the  teacher  is  referred  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Reviews  themselves.  Tlie  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  old  method  of  re- 
viewing—which does  no  more  than  print  a  string 
of  review  questions,  referring  to  preceding  pages 
for  the  piecemeal  answers— must  be  obvious. 
There  can  be  few  judicious  teachers  who  have 
not  discovered  that  pupils,  in  order  to  have  a 
really  arailaUe  knowleoge  of  the  crowded  facts 
of  history,  require  that  these  facts  should  be 
grouped  and  reiterated  and  turned  over  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  To  accomplish  this  end,  thus  im- 
parting a  comprehenxipe  knowledge  of  events 
and  the  comwrtions  of  events,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  novel  method  of  reviewing  adopted  in  this 
manual. 

•/.  The  separation  of  the  history  of  the  West- 


ern, Mississippi  Valley,  and  Pacific  States  fhmi 
Its  entanglement  in  the  history  of  the  Admini** 
trations.  The  historv  of  these  great  States  tha« 
receive  a  degree  of  attention  that  is  at  least  more 
adequate  than  heretofore. 

J.  The  spparatlon  of  the  leading  ftusta  of  Amf>r> 
lean  Progress  flrom  their  entanglement  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Administrations,  and  their  presents 
tlon  in  a  section  by  themselves. 

0.  A  tone  of  treatment  free  flrom  partisan  bfiK$ 
of  sectionalism,  polities,  or  religion — a  tone  of 
treatment  as  completely  as  posyible  Amtrkan. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  announcing  the  fiortii- 
comlns  publication  of  this  work,  in  its  issue  of 
June  ITtii,  1871,  said: 

''Advance  sheets  of  SwiyTOK'a  Omd^HstH 
Itlstory  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  hands  of 
leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and  we  bat 
express  their  unanimous  opinion  whon  we  sty 
tnat  this  manual  marks  an  era  in  school  histories. 
3Yr.  Swinton '8  talent  as  a  writer  of  history  is 
pretty  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  ioaiiial, 
with  which  he  was  manv  years  associated,  while 
through  his  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  f)ecinrt 
Jlattlttt  it  is  e<inally  well-known  to  the  coontiy 
at  large.  The  Condensed  contains  many  techniciU 
points  of  novelty  and  soperiority,  which  teaehert 
will  readily  appreciate.  It  ia  clear  in  its  styl^r 
sensible  in  its  tone,  and  impartial  and  catholic  in 
its  spirit.  It  will  be  extensively  used  in  this  city, 
and  nas  been  adopted  by  the  State  Kdncationtl 
Boards  of  several  States.  The  palpable  merits  of 
the  book  will  be  its  own  sufhcient  tntrodnctloa." 

The  Hon.  John  Swbtt,  Dep.  Supt.  of  Common 
Schools  of  California,  after  examining  thesbeeti, 
gave  the  following  enthusiastic  pruae  to  the 
work  : 

'<  Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon  on  the  superla- 
tive excellence  of  iSwintok's  Cimdensed  IRslory. 
Words  cannot  express  the  delight  with  which  1 
have  road  the  pages  of  proof.  It  cannot  fail  t» 
be  a  great  succ»»*s." 


The  Condensed  Schml  Hisiorij  has  alreaily  been  adopted  for  exclu.sive  use  of  «h«* 
Kchonls  of  California,  and  is  under  the  favorable  consideration  of  several  State  and  lor*l 
boards. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  very  favorable  terms  for  sui»i>lies  for  introduction. 
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Mental  and  Written  Exercises  are  combined  in  each  Book  of  the  Series,  and  th« 

arrangement  is  such  that 

The  Primary  Lessons  and  the  Elementajy  Arithmetic       ; 
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FORM  AN  ABRIDGED  COURSE: 
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FORM  A  FULL  COURSE. 
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ALL  TEACHEES 

IVho  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  improved  methods  of  instruction y  willfi  reoA 

to  their  advantage  to  give  these  Books  a  careful  examination. 
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FORM  AN  ABRIDGED  COURSE; 

« 

The  Primary  Lessons  and  the  Oommon  School  Arithmetic 

FORM  A  FULL  COURSE. 

m 

EACH  COURSE  COMPIiETE  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 


ALL  TEACHERS 

IVAo  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  improved  methods  of  instruction^  willfinn  , 
to  their  advantage  to  give  these  Books  a  careful  examination. 
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JAMES  A.  BOWEN,  EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHER 
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VALUABLE    SCHOOL    BOOKS 

Publislied  by  HUBD  &  HOUGHTON.  New  York. 

.  FIRST  STEPS  IN  GENERAL  HISTORY.  A  SngKestive  Outline.  By  Arthur 
GiUiAK,  M.  A.,  aatbor  of  '*  First  Steps  in  English  Literatnre."  With  maps  and 
charts.    16mo.    Cloth,  $1.25.    Just  Ready. 

The  polato  of  this  book  which  rendpr  it  specially  desirable  for  school  nse  are :  Itt  orderly  arrange- 
%ent  of  topicM.  Each  coantrj  is  taken  up  by  itself,  and  its  history  sketched  before  attention  is 
tamed  from  it,  tbas  fixing  the  mind  upon  but  one  subject  at  a  time.  2.  Its  compactnest.  It  aims  to 
preeent  the  hlbtorio  events  and  names  abont  which  history  gathers  and  to  concentrate  the  interest 
upon  there,  so  that  the  young  student  may  not  be  confh>ed  by  a  multitude  of  names  and  dxtes.  8. 
Its  attention  to  the  United  States.  The  book  beiog  prepared  by  an  American  for  nse  in  American 
schools,  not  only  Is  the  history  of  the  United  States  given  more  ihlly  than  in  anv  similar  book,  but 
the  needs  of  American  children  are  constantly  kept  in  mind.  4.  Its  recentness.  The  book  is  brought 
down  in  each  case  to  the  latest  date,  making  it  specially  yaluable  to  those  who  wish  a  correct  outline 
of  recent  his'ory.  6.  Ita  illustrative  apparatus.  Maps  purposely  tree  fl-om  details  exhibit  the 
geographic  relations  of  the  countries;  views  of  contemporary  events  are  given  in  tables;  footnotes 
call  attention  to  works  of  literature  that  bear  upon  special  events,  and  a  Aill  bibliography  enables 
teacher  and  student  to  expand  their  »tudy  of  any  particular  period.  A  minute  in<tex  renders  the 
hook  very  serviceable  as  one  ot  relbrence. 

IL  FIRST  STEPS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Arthur  Oilman.  M.  A. 
In  one  volame.    16aio.    EiKhtb  edition,  revised.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

This  book  has  already  been  Introduced  Into  a  great  many  private  and  public  schools,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned,— Mrs.  Ogden  Hoffman's  School,  New  York  City;  Ell^  Charlier's  InHtitutefor 
Toang  Ladles.  New  York  City;  Eli86e  Charlier'A  Institute  for  Young  Gentlemen,  New  York  City; 
Miss  A.  Van  Wagenen's  Institute  for  Young  Ladle«,  New  York  City;  St.  Mark's  School.  Rev.  J.  I.  T. 
Coolldge,  Sonthborough,  Mass  ;  Miss  Sanger's  School,  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Utica  Female 
Seminary,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Hxmmill.  Utica,  N.  Y  ;  High  School,  Utica,  N.  T.;  Wilbraham  Academy, 
Mass.;  Bradford  Academy. >liss  Johnson.  Bradford.  Mass. ;  Houghton  Seminary.  Dr.  J.  C.  Gallup, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.;  St.  Agnes'  School.  Albany.  N.  Y.;  Lake  Erie  Seminary.  Palnesvllle.  0»  io;  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama;  Alabama  Central  Female  College,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

nL  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  MANIPULATION.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering, 
Thayer  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Massachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  one 
Yolume,  octavo.    Illastrated.    Price  in  cloth,  $3.00. 

*'The  strongest  feature  of  the  book  Is  in  Its  teaching  power.  It  Is  trn'y  calculated  to  f  ducate  in 
the  correct  way.  and  the  use  of  it  will  give  mental  strenath  to  the  student.  It  must  undoubtedly  be 
pronounced  an  excellent  book  for  reference,  and  much  Setter/or  educational  purposes  than  any  text- 
hook  of  physics  yet  in  print.—New  York  Tribune, 

IV.  A  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  By  Georgb 
Washington  Greene,  author  of  *' The  Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Msvjor-General 
in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,*'  non-resident  Professor  of  American  History  in 
Cornell  University.    In  one  volume,  crown,  Bvo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  In  a  small  soace  of  460  octo-duodeclmo  page*,  the  accomplished  author  gives  a  complete  view  of 
the  principles,  laws,*  and  development  of  the  contest,  with  enough  of  the  details  to  illustrate  their 
concrete  action,  so  that  the  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  any  one  of  the  lines  of  investigation  indi- 
cated can  do  it  under  the  direction  of  definite  ideas.  The  volume  thus  fills  a  place  in  our  literature 
which  is  occupied  by  no  otber  work.  It  Is  at  one  a  generalized  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  stim- 
ulating guide  to  the  study  of  ita  details.— JBo«fo»  Transcript. 

V.  PARADISE  LOST:  with  explanatory  notes  prepared  under  the  advice  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Professor  H.  W.  Torrey,  of  Harvard  Dniversity.  In  one  volume, 
16mo.    Cloth,  $1.25;  full  eilt,  $1.75. 

*'  The  classical  allusions,  refiprences  to  mythology  and  history,  as  well  as  not  very  obvious  expres- 
sions and  words,  need  exposition,  which  is  found  here  in  brief  root-notes,  which  are  prepared  with  a 
All!  view  of  the  wants  of  the  reader.  The  eiitlon  is  otherwise  neat,  portable,  an  1  in  all  respects 
desirable.    The  two  indexes  add  great  value  to  the  work."— TAc  Presbyterian. 

VI.  COLBURN*S  ARITHMETIC.  Intellectual  Arithmetic  upon  the  Inductive  Method 
of  Instruction.  By  Warren  Coluurn,  A.  M.  In  one  volume,  ICmo.  Half  bound, 
40  cents. 

The  Publishers  would  also  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  education  to  the 
new  department,  **  Education,"  Just  introduced  in  the 

THE   ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

The  May  number  contains  the  first  appearance  of  this  department,  and  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  magazine,  already  a  faronte  with  teachers,  of  si^ecial  value  to  them,  by  its 
independent  discnssion  of  educational  questions,  and  its  review  of  school  books. 

The  terms  of  subscription  to  the  Atlantic  are  $4.00  a  year,  in  advance;  two  copief^, 
$7.50:  five  copies.  $16.00,  and  $3.00  for  each  additional  copy.  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Every  Saturday  to  one  address,  $8.00. 
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H.   TUCKER, 

New  Kngland  Airent, 
OFSON,  BiaSLOW  ft  BBOWS 


PREMIUn 

'.SB'S  CnitOarOS.— The  miMt  ■] 

tdfur  uotUIng  but  ■  utile  l*bur  In  g> 

I.  Aiitomn  L«v«— Mipte , 

t.  Kubj-crovned  Wn>n 

8.  Hpermnd  Pair  of  Natencken. 

4.  itrterlhe  Kulni 

6.  Nemr  Bpihpl,  on  Die  Androioun 

5.  Tbs  Kldi' nirgrouDd 

Anr  one  Knllng  lu  tiro  nev  gubMriben  \ 

For  toar  ii«iT  Bubacriben  with  aS 

For  III  new  lub-orlb-ri  wlih  (9 

Forelftht  neirrubwrlbpn  if  It  li  SI? 

For  twelve  new  giibKriben  wKli  SIX. . . 

Fortwonewiubscribenwltb  H.  I  wll 

TirfeUei  of  the  moit  popiiUr  Hiirera.  or  n»i 

Fbt  four  new  tnbioribcn  and  9S.  the  nmi 

(owl  u  molt  of  Iba  Cbramoa  wliich  «ll  foi 


Three  Dollars  BPnt  tons  hjano 
of  tirs  .lonRNAi/  OF  EDUCATION  one 
entitled  '■  8yri:hrono!i>ay  of  tlie  Prino 
fh)m  tha  CrenTloti  of  Man  to  the  I'reHe 
teacher  ougliHo  have  it.  For  four  l 
above  book. 

Incbn,  repreaentlni  tbe  bibe  tn  the  miniiPi 
tr)  kneelt  braids  it.  Jusi-ph  tnnqiilllT  xlam 
broDghl  m  ucriaolal  limb,  hive  litd  11  on 
boly  child.  The  BKoreg  stlhe  left.  ■  mothp 
The  eiltis  in  their  tlilli.  the  ibepherd'i  i 
thnagh  the  ouement,  the  glln.nierfn(i  11f;lil 
floor,  the  ruitiiippearmnceuf  tbe  lUble,  In  I 
portnjMl;  e*ch  bee  beanlti  own  mennli 
Uie  heayenlT  hoxE. 

Anv  lubtcrlber  to  the  Jourxal  who  hu  | 
ture  br  HodlnE  at  three  new  aubHriptloni 
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Tob<d  to  the  '-  Scienoe  of  Uin."  Conulni  ] 
of  Chintcier,"  and  bow  to  read  then:  l::Uii 
Ardclei  on  i'hjiloloiT.  Diet.  Kx'wtde.  and 
ei,  and  Bioiiraphiei  or  the  leading  men  and 
leiding  topVc,  of  the  day,  and  li  an  Inlereitl 
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Ayer's 


air  Vigor, 

For  restoring   Gray  Hair  to 
natural  Vitality  and  Color. 

A  dressing  which 
is  at  once  agreeable, 
healthy,  and  effectual 
for    preserving    the 
hair.     Faded  or  gray 
hair  is  80on  restored 
to  its    original   color 
with    the    gloss    and 
freshness    of    youth. 
Thin    hair   is  thick- 
d,  falling  hair   checked,  and  bald- 
often,  though    not  always,  cured 
its  use. ,  Nothing    can  restore  the 
where  the  follicles   are  destroyed, 
the  glands  atrophied    and  decayed, 
t  such  as  remain  can  be  saved  for 
fulness  by  this  application.    Instead 
fouling  the  hair   with  a  pasty  sedi- 
Qt,  it  will  keep  it  clean  and  vigorous, 
occasional  use  will   prevent  the  hair 
m*  turning  gray  or   falling  off,  and 
sequently  prevent    baldness.     Free 
those  deleterious  substances  which 
ke  some  preparations  dangerous  and 
jurious  to  the  hair,    the  Vigor  can 
iy  benefit  but  not  harm  it.    If  wanted 
erely  for  a 

HAIR   DRESSING, 

ing  else  can  be  found  so  desirable, 
ntaining  neitlw^  oil  nor  dye,  it  does 
soil  white    cambric,  and  yet  lasts 
ng  on  the  hair,  giving  it  a  rich  glossy 
lustre  and  a  grateful  perfume. 

Pr  pared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., 

RU    ^OAL  AND  AKALTTICAL  ChEMISTS, 

JAyWELL,   MAS& 
FBIOB   $1.00. 


A  Valnable  Book. 

■ 

Tbe  New  York  Ohmerrer  Year  B««k 
and  Almanac,  to  be  imned  JTanaarr  Icty 
1871 9  is  one  of  the  most  complete  compends.of  im- 

f^ortant  informatioB  which  has  ever  been  compiled 
n  this  country.  It  shoald  be  in  every  Library,  as-ft 
Book  of  Reference. 

It  contains  an  interesting  niMory  of  Alma* 
nacaj  Civily  Contmercial,  and  Avricnltii- 
ral  Information  concerning  cUl  the  Governments 
in  the  World;  a  Gbneral  bUMMABt^  of  all  the 
Bkmbvolbnt  iNSTiTUTiOKB  and  Rblioiods  Dbivom- 
1  NATIONS  in  the  World,  with  a  complete  Mimibtb- 
RiAL  DiBBCTOBT  of  nearly  every  Beliglous  Body  in 
the  United  States,  a  complete  Libt  of  all  trb  Ool- 
LBQBS,  Tbbolooioal  Sevihabies,  Mbdical  and 
Law  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

Price,  One  Dollar* 

All  pergons  tntbaeribififf  and  paying  for  the 
NEW  YORK  OBSEnVMR  for  one  year  ($8) 
vim  receive  a  copy  of  tMe  valuable  ufork  GMA- 
TVITOV8LY, 

Sample  copies  ot  the  Observer  sent  free. 

SIDNEY  E.  MOESE,  jr.  &  00., 
37  Park  Row 9  New  York. 

Mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


J.  D.    FLAOa  &  CO., 

Mannflictnrers  and  Dealers  in 
Ulaok    cbncl    Colored 

FEINTING  INKS. 

Btanch  OflBce,  61  Water  Street, 
BOSTOIV. 

aS^Orders  by  Mail,  Express,  or  Telegraph,  promptly 

responded  to. 
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FLAQG'S 


Novelty  Writing 
INK. 

FOR   SALE   EVERYWHERE. 

OFFICE,  51  WATER  ST., 

Agents  Wanted.         BOSTON. 


ttO^A  ^  lll«atb,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Cheek 
^m^\F    Dies.    Don't  ftiil  to  seoare  Circalar  and 
Samples  f¥ee.  Address  S.M.Spsnojeb,  Brattleboro,  Tt. 
septl8-6mos. 

Agents  I  Read  This  I 
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B  Wllil^  PAT  ACiENTS  A  I^IBBR- 

al  iialary  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow 
a  large  commission,  to  sell  onr  new  and  wonderfUl  in- 
ventions. Address  M.  Waombr  &  Co.,  Marshall,Mlch. 
eet5-&niOs 
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PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL 

OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Pronounced  by  competent  judges 
THE  HEJi?T   OTJTLIIVI3   >I^VT»©   liVEll   I»XJBT^lJsmiX2r>. 

NEW — showing  the  latest  Geographical  Discoveries,  and  the  most  recent 
changes  of  Political  Divisions. 

ACCURATE — according  to  the  latest  authorities. 

ELEGANT — in  style  of  engraving,  coloring,  and  finish. 

COMBINE — all  the  advantages  of  both  Physical  and  Political  Outline  Maps. 

DELINEATE — the  mountain  systems  more  accurately  and  perfectly  than 

« 
any  other  maps. 

RAILROADS— shovrn  on  maps  of  United  States  and  Europe,— not  shown 
on  any  other  Outline  Maps. 

IMPORTANT — Features  of  Physical  Geography,  shown  on  Physical  Map 
of  world, — not  found  on  any  other  Maps. 

SUPERIORITY — of  these  Maps  best  shown  by  contrast  with  other  maps. 

CRITICISM— invited  by  comparison  with  other  maps  in  our  oflBce. 

CHEAPNESS — regarding  quality,  demonstrated  by  the  same  comparison. 

A  KEY — with  or  without  small  maps,  for  the  use  of  scholars,  at  the  option 
of  purchasers,  with  each  set. 

COMMENDED— by  all  competent  judges  and  practiced  educators. 

Hon.  WARREN  JOHNSON,  State  Supt.  of  Common  Schools,  says  ot 
them : 

^The  outlines  are  correct  and  distinct,  the  tints  marked,  not  glaring,  while  the 
whole  cartography  is  pleasing,  and  indicates  faithful  workmanship*  They  are 
really  all  that  the  publishers  promise  in  their  announcement.  They  ought  to  be 
In  OTery  school-house  ^n  the  State.^ 

MAPS  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION,  on  request  of  School  Boards, 
as  per  our  proposition  in  the  January  number  of  this  Journal. 

ATWELL  &  CO.,  174J  Middle  Street,  Portland, 

General  Agents  for  Maine. 

[See  oifier  tide  of  thi$  Uci/.\ 


NO  SCHOOL  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS, 

Bhysicalf  BoliUcalf  and  OutUne  Combined. 


INCOMPARABLY  SUPERIOR  TO  ANYTHING    PUBLISHED.— ^gofffc:. 

On  these  ACap«,  the  Kif^n  color  indicates  low  lands;  the  brown,  table  lands;  and  the  whtti^.  b^S^j 
plateaus;  while  the  position,  direction,  height,  and  steepness  of  mountains,  are  all  khown  bj  tbe  pr 
euliarities  of  the  mountain  shades. 

The  Political  Divisions  are  shown  by  bright  red  lines;  tbe  names  of  all  prominent  feAtnres  azvl 
distinctly  printed,  but  in  so  light  type  that  they  can  be  read  at  a  short  distance  only;  thns  the  aoap  Sal 
fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  outline  map.  Hence,  these  maps  are,  at  the  same  time,  really  I'faysicml.l 
Political,  and  Outline ;  or,  in  other  words,  toe  have  three  maps  in  one. 


LARGE  SERIES. 


Map  of  tbe  United  States,  6  x  8  ft. 

North  America,  6x6" 

South  America,  6x6" 
The  World  (Bier.  ProJ.),10  x  6  " 

Europe,  6x8 '< 

Asia,  6ix6i'< 

Aflrioa,  6x6*' 

Central  Europe,  6x8" 

Oceanlca,  4x6" 

CLASSICAL   MAPS. 

Size  (about) 

Hap  of  the  Roman  Em  pire 6x8  feet Price  $15jOO 

Ancient  Greece  (including  Map  of  Ancient  City  of  Athens), 6x8   *'  "       I&jOOI 

Italia  (including  Map  of  Ancient  City  of  Rome) 6x8   "  ....    ^       I&.00I 

13^ Any  of  the  abore  maps  sold  separately  if  desired. 


INTERMEDIATE 

SERIES. 

Price 

Frioe. 

JUt)  KXT. 

Size  (about)  vet. 

b.       68.00 

Map  of  the  United  SUtea, 

4x6fL        KJQO 

6.50 

**      North  America, 

4x6"            4Ji 

6.60 

"     South  America, 

4x6"            ZM 

12.00 

*•     Europe, 

4x4"            4^ 

8.00 

"      Asia, 

4x6"            &.00 

10.00 

"      Africa. 

4x6"            4.5t 

6.60 

"     Ooeanica, 

4x6"            h   ^' 

8.6U 

"     Hemispheres, 

6x6"            7^0 

6.00 

<< 


«< 


COMMON   SCHOOL  SERIES. 


MouirrxD  ok  Rollvbs Prick  S26  pkb  sbt. 

1.  Large  Map  of  the  United  States,  in  sections.       6.  Map  of  Europe. 

2.  Map  of  the  Hemispheres. 
8.  Map  of  the  World,  on  Meroator's  Projection. 
4.  Map  of  Korth  America. 
6.  Map  of  South  America. 


7.  Map  of  Central  America. 

8.  Map  of  Asia. 

9.  Map  of  Africa. 

10.  Map  of  Australia  or  Ooeanica. 


PRIMARY  SERIES. 

TEN  MAPS  put  ap  in  neat  portfolio,  same  size  as  Common  School  Series 

I^^Key  to  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  sent  tna  with  each  set. 


.Priee,  S1&.00 


ispkoia.il.  annoxjn cement  : 

Schools  using  Guyot's  Geographies,  or  about  introducing  them,  will  be  supplied  vlth  the  abofs 
maps  at  the  following  discounts :— On  the  Large  and  Intermediate  Series,  10  per  cent;  on  the  CommoK 
School  and  Primary  Series,  26  per  cent. 

Address, 

OILMAN   H.   TUCKER, 

Corresponding:  Agent, 
At  TH01£PS0N,  BIGELOW  &  BBOWITS, 

8«pt.ly.  9S  ^  99   COnVHILZ,  B08T0    . 


PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL 

OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Ute  PrbielMl  of  tb«'  C^naectleat  NoraiftI  gehool,  toi  State  Snpt.  of  Gomaiov  SebMls. 


O.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Ifo,  !•    The  Memisphereg 30x.S0  inehet. 

*'    »,    North  AtnerUa »Sx80  " 

*'    3.     "United  States,  JOotninion  of  Cttnada,  and  MeaeUfo,  mith  separate 

maps  of  Alasha,  and  Newfoundland t SO  IL-SO  " 

«'    4.    South  America »St80  '• 

"    5,    Surope 60x60  " 

**    e.    Asia 2Sx80  " 

"    r.    Africa .^ 2SJL80  " 

"    8,    Oeeaniea,  with  separate  nutp  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 25x80  '* 

**    9»    Phpsioal  Map  of  the  World,  on  Mercator's  pn^eetion 80x80  " 

I»RICB3    Oin    THE    M1A.FS    -A.lS'i:^    KEY. 

Pat  up  in  a  n«at  Portfolio,  with  rings  fbr  suspension $20.00  pcraet. 

HA&dsomely  mounted  on  Bollen,  and  ▼amished 80.00  "     !* 


Pronouiioed  l>y  all  oompetenl:  Ju-dspes* 

THE  BEST  OUTLINE  MAPS  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

ADVANTAGES    CLAIMED    FOB    THESE    MAfS : 

They  are  NB  W,  and  show  the  latibt  oboobaphioal  i»woovbribs,  and  the  MOflV  sbobst 
OMANOB8  OF  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS,  In  everj  part  of  the  World. 

They  eombine  all  the  advantages  of  both  BJETrSICAJj  and  POI^ITICAX,  Outline  Maps;  rep- 
resenting the  MouKTAiK,  Lake,  and  Kivbb  Stbtshs,  and  all  Important  VHYSICAl.  JFEATVJtES 
of  each  Continent,  in  a  style  of  beauty,  clearness,  and  fidelity  to  nature,  never  before  seen  on 
Outline  Maps;  while  the  I*olitieal  JOieisions,  Cities,  and  Chief  Towns,  are  equally  dear 
and  distinct. 

The  Mo¥NTAiN  Systems  are  so  delineated  as  to  give  a  much  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
relative  height  of  ranges,  and  of  the  character  and  EXTENT  OE  THE  MOVNTAINOXXS 
MMG-IONS,  than  can  be  obtained  flrom  any  other  Mape. 

No  •ther  Outline  Maps  show  the  Ballrvada  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  l%e 
importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  either  as  a  source  of  information  to  pupils,  or 
for  its  aid  to  the  teacher  in  (/ivintj  topical  instruction  in  relation  to  travellus  fsMllitiea. 

A  MAP  OE  ORE  AT  VALUE,  not  found  in  any  other  series,  is  our  Pfc|/«ical  Map 
of  the  World,  devoted  exclusively  to  such  features  of  Physical  Geography  as  cannot 
PROPERLY  BE  SHOWN  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  Political  JHvisions,  '  On  this  aie  shown  the 
great  Uydrooraphig  Basins,  the  principal  Yoloanobs  and  volcanic  regions,  the  Isothermal 
I^NEs,  Ocean  Currents,  Wind  Currents,  Rain  Districts,  &c.,— features  of  gre^t  interest  to 
every  pupil,  and  not  shown  in  any  other  series. 

These  Maps  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  connection  with  any  text-book  on  Geography. 

A  KEY  accompanies  each  set,  convenient  for  study  or  reference,  containing  questions  calculated 
to  (Urect  the  pupil's  mind  to  the  more  important  geographical  fiu;ts.  It  also  contains  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  the  aid  of  teachers,  in  the  use  of  Outline  Maps. 

[See  other  side  of  this  leaf.} 


CAMP'S  OUTLINE   MAPS! 

CAMP'S  OZrTZiyji:  maps  excel  all  others  in  the  BEAUTY  and  CLEARNESS 
of  the  ENGRAVING  and  COLOMING,  and  In  the  truthfulness  to  nature  with  which  ibe 
PHYSICAL.  FEATURES  are  portrayed.     Considering  their  real  practical  vaiue,  tiiey  am 
not  only  the  BEST,  but  the  CHEAPEST  in  the  market, 

COMPARISOIV.  Of  the  Gayot  Maps  there  are  four  seta.  Large,  S71,  Intermediate,  SSH/a. 
Common  School,  825,  Primary,  S18.  The  set  most  nearly  corresponding  with  Camp's  in  siae,— fight 
maps, — costs  838.50.  Tlie  Common  School  series  are  much  smaller,  and  every  way  inferior,  cousistijig 
of  but  14  sheets,  unvarnished,  price,  $25. 

The  Cornell  series,  have  a  map  surface  of  but  fifteen  sukbts,  (and  six  of  these  email  sectional 
maps),  price  ij^20. 

CAMP'S  SET  HAS  SEVENTEEN  SHEETS,  for  S20,  In  portfolio,  or  $30.  varnished 
and  handsomely  mounted  on  rollers.  AVe  have  no  uMcleBs  iiectioual  niapii.  Our  ^Haps  •f 
th«  UNITE0  8TATKM  and  KUBOPK  are  both  I^ARGB  FOVK  8HBET  HIAPA, 
showing  the  H'^HOf^E  OF  EACH  COCTNTRIT  at  a  glances  with  the  rclalive  pMt- 
tion  of  one  part  to  another,  while  the  corresponding  maps  in  most  other  series  are  SnAlfI« 
SINOIiE,  or  TWO-HHEET  Jflapa,  af  ONE-QUARTES,  or  OIVE-HALF  THE 
SIZJP  OF  OURS. 

The  plan  adopted  by  some  Map  ptthlisherSf  of  attempting  to  show  altitude  by  the  coloring 
of  the  maps,  seems  to  us  exceedingly  objectionable-  "We'have,  In  our  office,  a  set  of  Gnyot'g  Common 
School  Maps,  price  S25,  colored  on  this  plan,  on  most  of  which  everything  is  so  confused  and  indis- 
tinct as  to  render  it  nearly  Impossible  to  trace  the  Political  Divisions.  On  ^some  of  the  nap?.' 
especially  on  the  map  of  Europe,  at  but  a  few  feet  distance,  it  is  quite  impossible. 

On  these  maps  it  is  assumed  to  show,  by  a  single  color  (green),  all  the  land  lying  below  a  given 
altitude— €00,  SOO,  or  1,000  feet,  varying  on  different  maps ;  and  by  another  color  (brown),  all  tbe 
land  lying  above  such  altitude  and  less  than  8,000  feet  high.  Thus,  on  the  map  of  the  United  Statet. 
the  green  is  intended  to  represent  all  land  of  lei^s  than  800  feet  altitude.  The  brown,  all  between  800 
and  8,000  feet,  and  the  white,  all  above  8,000,— barely  the  highest  mountain  summits. 

Now  we  ask,  in  all  sincerity,  what  of  practical  value  is  the  pupil  to  learn  firom  all  this?  Is  it  not 
rather  calculated  to  mislead  his  mind,  and  give  him  fhlse  impressions  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
country?  He  finds  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  map  colored  brown,  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  one 
part  of  the  country  so  represented,  may  he  more  than  7,000  feet  higher  than  another.  What  iii  his 
most  natural  inference?  Or  of  what  practical  advantage  is  it  to  him  to  be  told  that  certain  parts  irf" 
the  country  have  an  elevation  of  somewHere  between  800  and  8,000  feet,  unless  we  tell  him  which  has 
the  higher  and  which  the  lower.    From  800  to  8,000  feet  is  rather  a  wide  margin. 

IIV    COIfTRASTy-GAIlIP'S    HAPS    nhow    the    PHVSE€AI^    FEATURES 

ivith  fronderfal  lldcltty  to  aature,  ivithoat,  ia  aay  dc|nre«  obacnriag,  or  readlrr- 
ins  iadiatiact  the  POIilTICAI^  DITISION8. 

T/i6  superiority,  and  real  practical  value  of  CAMP'S  MAPS  OTER  AI^I^  OTH- 
ERS, caa  ia  no  way  be  ahown  ia  SO  STRONG  lilCiHT  AS  RY  CONTRAST. 
"vrhea  placed'  aide  by  aide  trith  other  mapa  and  critically  compared.  *E^ 
SUCH  AN  EXAMINATION  and  comparison  with  other  mapa  in  onr  oMee, 
WE  CORRIAI^IiV  INVITE  Alil^  INTERESTED. 

TEACHERS,  ANH  AZIj  PRACTICAL,  EDUCATORS,  pronmunee  these  tnaps 
BY  FAR  THE  BEST  YET  PUBLISHED. 

Hon.  WARREX  JOHNSON,  Stat©  Supt  of  Common  Schools,  saya  ol 
them: 

^^The  outlines  are  correct  and  distinct,  the  tints  marked,  not  ghtrlnfr*  while  th« 
whole  cartography  is  pleasing,  and  indicates  faithful  workmanship.  They  are 
really  all  that  the  publishers  promise  in  their  announcement.  They  ought  to  he 
in  every  schooUhouse  in  the  State.^' 

jflAPS  SENT  FOR  EXAmiNATIOif.— We  will  aend,  on  reqaeat  of  School 
Roardta,  a  set  of  maps,  either  in  portfolio,  or  on  rollers,  as  ordered,  which,  if  not  sati^factorj,  may 
he  returned  in  good  order  within  thirty  days.*  Outward  freight  at  the  expense  of  the  party  ordering, 
unless  the  maps  are  retained,  when,  on  remitting,  it  may  be  deducted  iVom  the  price  of  the  map*. 

ATWELL  &  CO.,  mi  Middle  Street,  Portland, 

General  Agents  for  Maine. 

[See  oUier  gide  qf  ihU  Uctf.} 


J.    D.   FLAGa  &  CO., 

Manufkcturen  and  Dealers  In 
"BlarOk    And    Oolored 

PRINTING  INKS. 

Branch  Office,  51  Water  Street , 
BOSTON". 

an  by  Mail,  Express,  or  Telegraph,  promptly 
responded  to. 
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FLAQG'S 

Novelty  Writing 

INK. 

FOR   SALE    EVERYWHERE. 

OFFICE,  61  WATER  ST., 

Agents  Wanted.         BOSTON. 

IffATURE^S 

nil  IBSTOIATIVS 


Oontains  no  LAO  SULPHTJE— No 

SUGAR  of  lead-No  lithaege 

-No  NTTEATE  OF  SILVER,  and 
is  entirely  free  &om  the  Foisonous 
and  Health-destroying  Drugs  used 
in  other  Hair  Freparations. 

Transparent  and  clear  as  crystal,  it  will  not  soil  the 
fiaeetflibric- perfectly  filAFB.  CliEAN  and  EP- 
nCISIfT— desideratums  liONO  MOVOHT 
VOWt  ANII  FOVNl^  AT  I^AflT! 

It  restores  and 'prevents  the  Hair  fVom  becoming 
Gray,  imparts  a  soft,  glossy  appearance,  removes 
DfljDamir,  Is  cool  and  refreshing  to  the  head,  checks 
ttie  Hair  ttom  falling  off,  and  restores  it  to  a  great 
extent  when  prematurely  lost,  prevents  Headaches, 
onres  all  Hnmors,  cutaneous  eraptions,  and  unnatural 
Heat.  AS  A  l>BEStlIIVO  FOB  THE  HAIB 
IT  19  THB  BE8T  ABTlOIiB  IN  THE 


Cr.  smiTHy  Patentee,  Groton  Junction, 
Mass.  Prepared  only  by  PBOCTBB  BBOTBE- 
BBB,  Gloucester,  Mass.  The  Genuine  is  put  up  in 
a  panel  bottle,  made  expressly  for  it,  with  the  name 
of  the  article  blown  in  the  glass.  Ask  your  Druggist 
fbr  Nature's  Hair  Restorative,  and  take  no  other. 

Send  a  three  cent  stamp  to^  Proctor  Bros,  for  a 
Treatise  on  the  Human  Hair.  The  Infbrmatloii  It 
oontaiiifl  is  worth  96  to  any  person. 

Feb.- 


OF  FINE 


Steel  Engravings. 


istoric  [n|ravinp, 


Battle  Scenes,  Ideal  Pictnres,  ftc. 


Over  200  Different  Subjects. 


These  Engravings  have  appeared  in  the  EouBono 
Maoazihb  during  the  past  25  years.  The  subjects 
have  beeh  selected  with  great  care  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  are  printed  on  different  siaed 
paper,  either  small  size,  7  by  10,  or  quarto  size,  10  by 
12. 


Small  size,  10  cents ;'  quarto  size,  15  cents.  A  spec- 
imen of  each  size  and  catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  25 
cents;  and,  on  receipt  of  SI,  five  of  each  size  will  be 
sent. 


Catalogues  aent  free  to  any  address. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 


lOS  ^Wioft  au,N9w  Tork. 
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WEED! 


Sewing  JVmeMmeB  ore  #••  weU  maui  rmwartMw 
hmottm  to  reqtUre  anp  detaiied  egsap  •«•  ' *«  gremi 
mdvauiageM  tkeff  tire  empeMe  or  rendering  ie  wdMdEi 
CM^SSES  0f  peepUj  hui  ii  is  imparimni  ihmi 
hn^fert  thomid  nndergiand  iMe  qnmiiiiea  et  the  vari" 
mna  mtaehinea  odf^red  fmr  emie,  and  cnrefnUff  Jndge 
the  merits  of  emeUy  mnd  tkme  become  inteUigenti^ 
prepared  to  seenre  the  one  eapabte  ot  prodneing 
the  wmoet  satisntetor^  resntte,  T*he  attention  of 
the  pnhiie  is  now  most  earnesttw  invited  to  the 


LATEST   PRODUCTION, 

The  Weed  "Family  Favorite" 
SEITVING  MACHINE! 

The  merits  attaching  to  the  new  WEED  "  FAMILY  FAVORITE  "  are  simplicity  of  inventiai, 
thoroughness  of  construction,  convenience  for  using,  snperioritv  of  execution,  and  neatness  oCu^ 
rangement.  They  being  especially  adapted  for  fnmily  use  (as  their  name  implies),  are  capable  of  po^ 
forming  the  greatest  range  of  work  demanded,  executing  their  work  upon  tne  beavieet  of  cloths  will 
the  greatest  ease,  also  upon  the  finest  fabrics  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  controlling  the  work  tnd 
laying  its  stitches  with  such  nicety  that  the  material,  however  fkaglle,  is  not  defkced  or  injured. 

ZSvevy  ]M[AGHIIU']ES  fuUy  Dgavvantedl 

not  only  to  do  all  recommended,  but  to  give  the  r^irchaser  PEsricr  Satisfactiok.  All  AiUag  to 
do  this  will  be  removed,  and  all  moneys  paid  upor.  the  same  will  be  refhnded.  There  tiave  bean  M 
many  Sewinf  Machines  of  an  inferior  or  worthle>.<  cliaracter  offered,  and  in  too  many  oases  sold  to 
the  people,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  we  hope  to  convince  people  that 
all  machines  are  not  fhinds.  We  will  not  ask  you  to  accept  our  Judgment  in  the  matter,  but  to  iafi»m 
yourselves  of  the  general  working  of  iteparts,  its  adaptability  of  operating  upon  the  rarions  fijbijei 
you  wish  to  sew,  and  its  durability,  llien,  if  you  are  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  IT  MJEEIS 
YOUR  WANTS,  and  is,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 

THE  BEST  SEWING  MAtDINB  IN  TBE  WORLD ! 

then  and  not  till  then,  will  we  ask  you  to  purchase.  To  those  who  desire  a  machine,  but  ftd  them- 
selves  unable  to  spare  the  purchase-money  at  present,  our  mpthod  of  sale  will  be  especially  ad^>ied. 
We  shall  sell  Machines  tor  the  small  ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  TEN  DOLLARS!  The  balaaoe of 
price  to  be  paid  in  installments  of  Ten  Dollars,  payable  monthly,  l^is  gives  the  purchasers  not  oilf 
an  opportunity  to  earn  the  machine  wholly  or  in  part  upon  itself,  but  it  gives  a  sure  gnaraatM, 
held  in  their  own  hands,  of  the  ftilfllment  or  our  agreement.  Come  and  see  them— try  them— tid 
never  purchase  a  Sewing  Machine  unttl  you  have  examined  the  "  WEED  FAMILY  FAVORIIE." 

THE  WEED  SEWING  MACHINES  are  all  made  by  machinery,  upon  the  same  princes  u 
the  American  Watch,  each  part  being  an  exact  duplicate  of  a  corresponding  part  in  every  ette 
Machine,  thereby  insuring  Accuracy  and  Perfccti«a  in  JHoTemcnty  and  G^nTcaiance 
•f  BeplaHmgj  in  case  of  accident.    It  makes  the 


alike  upon  both  sides  of  the  fkbric,— uses  a  STRAIGHT  IfEEDLE  AXD  THE  SHUTTLE,  conse- 
qnently  requiring  no  chanire  of  tension  in  passing  fW)m  thin  to  thick  substances,  and  vice  mnm;  also 
executingevery  variety  of  work,  such  as  Hemnung,  Tucking,  Felling,  Ruffling,  Ouilting,  CordiB£> 
Braiding,  Hem-Stitching,  Binding,  Gathering  and  Sewing  on  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost  pre* 
cision  and  beauty,— stitching  with  either  Cotton,  Silk,  or  Linen  Thread  with  equal  ikcility.  Ro 
soiling  of  work  or  garments  possible. 

s.  iTir.  BATonr  &  soiVy 


103    MIDDLE    STREET,    PORTLAND,    MAINE. 
A0ltsxa  wAxtXD  IN  xrxMr  xowir.    bbsd  fob  BJiMrisa  or  woax. 
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PUdic  Laws  of  tbe  State  of  laiie,  passell  liy  tbe  MetH  Legislatnre,  A.  D.  1871 


Clmpter  177. 

AN  ACT  to  Ruthoxize  railroad  companies  to  Hx   tfie 

noinber  of  directors. 

fie  it  tsnacteftby  the  Senata  and  House  q^  Jltpreseii- 
tativtB  in  LegUlaturt  assembled  cufoUows: 

Skct.  1.  Any  railroad  company  In  this  State  may 
at  Its  fumual  meetlnr  fix  the  number  of  directors  of 
pmid  ooiqpRnr,  provided  notioe  bej^yeh  In  the  call 
fbrtaid  ineetinx  of  an  intention  to  act  upon  said  sub- 

Sxcr.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 
[Approved  Janaary  26, 1871.] 

Chapter  ITS. 

AK  ACT  eiupowerinc.  tovrna,  cltle0  and  viUajce  cor- 
porations to  make  oy-laws  and  ordinaftcea  In  cer- 
iala  cases. 

Hbct.  1.  TownSf  oiUes  and  village  corporations 
may  make  such  by-laws  aoid  ordinances  as  they  deem 
proper,  respecting  the  location  aod  protection  of  trees, 
lamp^posts,  posts  and  hydrants  wltnin  the  Umits  of 
Iheir'roads,  wavs  and  streets;  and  no  trees,  lamp- 
posts^  posts  or  hydrants,  which  are  now  located  or 
shall  ber^aftor  he  located  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
aairements  of  such  by>Iaw8  and  ordinances  shall  be 
aeenAed  a  defect  In  such  road,  way  or  street. 
Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 
[Approved  January  26,  1871.] 

Clittptcr  179. 

A2?  ACT  authorizing  pensions  for  disatiAed  soldiers 

and  seanien. 

SxoT.  1,  Any  penxm  who  has  served  bf  enlist- 
DMat  In  the  army  or  aavy  of  the  United  States,  In  tbo 
war  «f  eighteen  jhaiidred  and  sixty-one*  on  the  quota 
of  Maine,  and  who  has  been  disabled  by  wounds  or 
other  ii^tuy  received  in  Mid  service,  in  the  line  of 
datv-,  ahall  DO  entitled  to  a  penakm  from  the  i:Jtato  of 
Maxae,  not  exceeding  eight  doUars  per  BU»a(h ;  pro* 
vidied  that  such  soldier  or  seamaai  is.  unable  from  lite 
owm  reaonroe8.an4  the  United  States  pensior  to  ob- 
tain a  liveliluM>d. 

Sbot.  3.  The  widow- duiing  hor  widowhood,  or- 
phan children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  or  tbe  de- 
pendant mother  or  sister  of  any  soldier  or  seaman  de- 
eeaeed*  from  wounds,  disease  or  injury  sustained  in 
tbeaervicewhUein  toe  line  of  duty,  are  entitled  to 
tbe  aaoae  pension  as  provided  in  section  one,  and  un- 
der simiJar  oondiUons ;  provided  that  no  more  than 
alglit  dollars  per  month  oe  paid  to  one  fhmlly. 

SxcT.  &  Heetions  one  and  two  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  oonstruedso  as  to  include  any  solder  or  .<o0- 
majB.  who  was  net  a  resident  of  this  State  at  the  tinui 
of  entering  the  service,  or  who  has  not  since  becom** 
a  resident  thereof. 

SiscT.  4.  The  execution  of  this  act  ^hall  devolve 
upon  tbe  governor  and  council,  who  shall  regulate 
tbe  proof  required  to  entitle  sq[>plicant8  to  the  bone- 
fit  of  this  act.  and  iaaue  eertlficatod  therefor. 

SxoT.  6.  upon  the  issue  of  said  certlflcate,  the 
treasurer  of  the  city,  town  or  plantation  wIj^tr  th<i 
pensioner  resides  shall  be  notlAed  thereof,  and  tlic. 
said  treasurer  shall  pay  quarterly  fVom  the  troa*<ury 
of  said  city,  town  or  pamtation.  to  the  pensioner,  the 
amount  specified  and  for  the  time  specified  iu  said 
certificate,  take  vouchers  therefur»  and  tbe  same  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  said  treat* uror  from  the  troai^ury 
of  the  State. 

SxoT.  6,  The  necessary  blanks  shall  be  issued  to 
the  mayors  of  cities,  selectmen  of  towns  and  ar^M'ssoi's 
of  plimtations,  as  the  governor  may   direct,  und  the 


expenses  incurred- in  printing  and  distribution  .shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasujnr  of  the  Stata. 

SxoT.  t.  This  act  shall  take  efl^t  from  and  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy,  and  continue  in  force  one 
year.  [Approved  January  26, 1871-] 

Chapter  ISO., 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise 
and  consolidate  the  public  laws  of  the  State." 
Sect.  1.   The  act  entitled  "An  Act*  to  revise  afid 

consolidate  the  public  laws  of  the  State,"  approved 

March  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Is  hereby  repealed. 
Sb(  T.  2.  This  act  shal)  take  ed'ect  when  approved. 
[Approved  January  20, 1871.} 

Ghapicr  ISl. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise 
and  ooBBolidate  the  public  laws  of  the  State,  ap- 
proved January  twenty-five,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  one. 

Sect.  1.  Section  sixty-five  of(Aapter  eighty-one 
of  an  act  entitljd  "An  Act  to  revise  and  consolidate 
the  public  laws  of  the  State,"  approved  January 
twenty-five,  one  thousand  elghthuncured  and  seventy- 
one,  &  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  second 
line  of  said  section  the  word  "demand"  and  insert 
instead  thereof,  the  word  'defendant/  and  the  govern- 
or and  council  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  the  copies  of  said  law  about  to  be  printed,  to  be 
corrected  In  accordance  with  this  act., 
Skct.  2.  This  act  shall  take  efibct  when  approved . 
[Approved  February  9,1871.] 

Chapter  189. 

AN  ACT  additional  to  chapter  forty-three  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventyHono, 
relating  to  true  meridian  lluos. 
Sect.  I.    The.county  commissioners  of  Penobscot 
county  ftre  hereby  authorized  to  erect  and  maintain, 
on  land  belonging  to  the  State  in  the  town  of  Orono, 
a  true  meridian  line,  such  In  all  particulars  as  is  pro- 
vided for  In  section  twelve  of  the  chapter  to  which 
this  is  additional ;  the  same  when  erected  to  bo  un- 
der the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  othf^r  similar 
Hues  and  monuments  in  the  State.  ^ 

Seer.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  wheu  approved. 
fApi)ro\(!d  February  9,  1871.] 

Chapter  183. 

AN  ACT  additional  to  an  act  entitled  "An  Acttoeu- 
able  the  banks  of  this  State  to  become  banking  as- 
socbitions  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States," 
approved  February  twenty-four,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-five. 

Sr.OT-  1.  The  elelifch  section  of  chapter  three  hun- 
dred and  sixteeu  or  the  public  laws  of  the  year  of  aur 
Lord,  cightti(in  hundred  and  sixty-five,  entitled  ''An 
Act  to  enable  the  banks  of  this  State  to  become  bank- 
ing associations  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is  hereby  so  amended  as  to  include  all  banks,  wheth- 
er their  charters  have  heretofore  been  surrendered  in 
pursuance  of  said  act,  or  in  pursuance  of  statutes  pre- 
vious to  said  act,  and  whose  stockholders  have  in 
ikct  become  associated  as  a  national  banking  associa- 
tion; and  for  all  purposes  of  said  eighth  section, 
the  comptroller's  certificate  that  said  banking  asso- 
ciation has  been  duly  organized  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  regularlQr  of  proceedings,  both  in  sur- 
rendering the  charter  and  In  organizing  as  a  nation- 
al banking  as8ociatlou. 
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Skct.  2.  All  Teal  Mtate  and  mortgages  sbaU  reti 
as  proTided  in  said  section  eight  iii  sala  asaociatlona 
fbr  all  purposes  and  in  a!i  revpectn.  as  ftilly  as  tboHgh 
the  same  had  been  transferrea  by  deed,  duly  execute, 
Acknowledged  and  recorded. 

Skct.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 
[Approved  February  1&,  1871,1 

Chapter  1N4. 

AK  ACT  to  amend  section  twenty-nine  of  chap- 
ter eighty-one  of  the  revised  statutes,  relating  to 
attachment  of  personal  property. 
Sextv.  1.    Section  twenhr-mne  of  ohi^ter  elghtv- 
one  of  the  revised  statutes  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  folloAving  words  in  the  flrst  line  of  said 
section:  'living  animals  or  goods/  and  Inserting  in- 
.■^tead  the  following  words :  '  anv  personal  property :' 
so  that  said  section,  as  amended,  snail  read  as  follows : 
'SsoT.  29.    Whenany  personal  property  liable  to 
'  perish  be  wasted,  greatly  reduced  in  value  by  keep- 
ing, or  kept  at  great  expense,  is  attached,   and  toe 
parties  do  not  (Sonsent  to  a   sale  thereof,   the   same 
may  be  examined  and  appraised  before  or  after  the 
entry  of  the  action,  as  roilows.' 
Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  efflect  when  approved. 
/(Approved  February  16, 187L] 

Chapter  ISA* 

AN  ACT  fixing  the  time  when  acts  of  incorporation 

shall  become  null  and  void. 

Skct.  1.  That  all  acts  of  incorporation  hereafter 
granted  by  the  legislature  shall  bo  null  and  void  in 
four  yean  from  the  day  when  the  same  take  efltet. 
unless  such  corporations  shall  have  organized  and 
commeneod  actual  business  under  their  charters. 

Sect.  2.  This  ftct  shall  take  eil&ct  when  approved. 
[Approved  February  15, 1871.] 

Chapter  186. 

AN  ACT  concerning  the  liability  of  railroads  for  de- 
fective crossings. 

Sect.  t.  In  any  action  against  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  for  damages  alleged  to  have  occurred  by  rea- 
son of  a  defect  in  a  railroad  crbsslng,  constituting  a 
{>art  of  a  bighwav  which  said  town  is  obliged  to  keep 
n  repair,  the  railroad  companv  owning  or  occupy- 
ing such  crossing,  may  be  notified  of  the  pendency  of 
the  suit,  and  may  take  upon  itself  the  defense  of  the 
same. 

Sect.  2.  In  the  trial  of  such  action,  afternotice  as 
provided  in  the  first  section  has  been  given,   if  the 

i>laintlfrrecotiers  damages,  and  the  Jury  find  speclal- 
y  that  the  same  was  occasioned  by  the  fkult  of  said 
railroad  oompanv,  the  companv  shall  be  liable  to  the 
defendants  in  said  suit  in  an  action  of  debt  fbr  all 
damage  and  costs  paid  them. 

Sect.  8.  The  notice  required  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  shall  be  by  copy  of  the  writ  served  upon  the 
company  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  sitting  of  the 
coort  to  which  it  is  returnable,  or  by  such  notice  as 
the  court  may  order  aAer  the  entry  of  said  action. 
.Sect.  4.  This  act  shall  take  elKect  when  approved. 
[Approved  February  15, 1871.] 

Chapter  187. 

AN  ACT  additional  to  and  amendatory  of  chapter 

forty-eight  ot  the  revised  statutes  in  regard  to  the 

formatfoA  of  corporation?. 

ttccT.  1.  In  the  fprmation  of  corporations  nndor 
the  provisions  of  sections  oighteen,  nineteen  ana 
twenty  of  chapter  forty-eight  of  the  revised  statutes, 
the  persons  associating  together  shall,  in  their  written 
articles  of  agreement,  provided  by  section  eighteen, 
express  the  limits  within  which  the  capital  stock 
of  company  is  to  be  fixed.  And  the  certificate  j)ro- 
vlded  by  section  nineteen  fhall  show  those  limits,  to- 
i^ether  with  the  other  matters  as  required  by  section 
nineteen.' 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  thcBamechapteris  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  word  "charter*'  in  the  first 
and  fifth  linea,  the  words  'or  written  articles  of  agree* 
meat,*  so  that  the  section,  as  amended,  sball  read: 


<  SSDT.  4.  the  eaiiltia  latobe  fixed  wtfhbitheUa- 
its  of  the  charter  or  wrttfeea  articlea  of  tgimmmt 
and  divided  into  aharcs;  and  the  names  oTowuen, 
and  the  number  of  shares  owned  by  each^re  to  be 
entered  of  record  at  its  first  meeting.  The  eaphai 
mav  be  subsequently  increased  to  the  amount  allowed 
bv  Its  ohwrttt-  or  written  artlclea  of  agreement  by  ad- 
ding to  the  number  of  ihares. 

SKcrr.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  when  appromi 
[  Approved  February  16, 1871.] 

Chapter  188. 

AN  ACT  additional  to  section  twenty-five  of  chapter 
eighteen  of  the  revised  statntes  In  relatioA  to  pe- 
titions for  Increase  of  damagee  by  reason  of  the  lay- 
ing out,  altering  or  widening  of  town  ways. 
Skct.  1.    When'a  petition  ror  Increase  or  damages, 
provided  by  section  twenty-five  of  chapter  elgbte«n 
oft)ie  reviled  statutes.  Is  presented  to  the  eomOf 
commlmionen,  they  shall  at  their  flrst  regnlar  tcm 
thereafter,  order  a  notice  to  the  town  Intererted  fai 
such  petition,  to  appear  at  the  next  regular  teran,  aad 
the  case  shall  stanflfcontlnued,  and  no  jury  shall  be 
summoned  until  all  parties  in  intetevt  have  been  no- 
tified and  had  an  opportunity  to  be  present  and  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  for  a  committee  as  provided 
by  section  ewht  of  the  Mime  chapter. 
Sect.  2.   This  act  shall  take  eflbct  when  approved. 
[Approved  Fsbraary  IS,  1871.1 

Chsipter  189. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  fbrty-seven  of  ehapt» 
twenty-seven  of  the  revised  statntes,  eonoeming 
recognizances  in  appeals  ttom  magistrates. 
SnoT.  1.  Section  mrty-seren  of  chapW  twenty- 
seven  of  the  revised  statutes.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  fbllowing  words :  "In  case  of  appesl 
flrom  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  vnder  the  twenty- 
eight  section,  the  penal  sum  of  recosrnixement  shall 
be  two  hundred  dollars :  and  in  all  other  a«Mab 
troBk  any  other  judgment  or  sentence  of  a  maigtkifte 
m  proeeedings  under  this  chapter,  relafing  toAtik- 
ing  hovses  and  tlppllng-shope,  the  penal  aom  of  the 
reoogniaance  shaii  be  <me  hundred  dollam,"  and  m 
the  ttzteenth  Une  by  striking  out  the  words  '*  in  nek 
eaae"  and  insert  inetead  theroof  ^nvder  »o  much  of 
this  chapter  as  relateB  to  intoxlottting  Hqiion,'so 
that  sala  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  ae  Ibliowv: 
'SnoT.  47.  If  any  party  shall  appeal,  the  prooeed- 
ingt  in  all  matters  fhall  be  ihe  sune  in  the  appAtto 
court  as  they  wonkl  be  upon  the  same  matten  fa  the 
conrt  of  the  magtotrato,  and  aald  prooeedlnga  shall 
be  conducted  in  said  court  by  the  attmm^  fbr  the 
State  hi  the  county  wbeie  the  prooeedinge  are  pend- 
ing. The  jury  shall  find  speolally  nnder  the  obec- 
tion  of  the  eourt,  on  all  fhets  neoessasy  to  determine 
the  adjudication  of  the  conrt;  and  If  a  eiaiaiant  or 
omer  respondent  shall  fUI  to  appear  fbr  trial  In  the 
appellate  oonrt,  the  judgment  of  the  court  bekyv.  if 
against  him,  shall  be  aJBrmed.  Ne  portion  of  the 
penalty  of  any  reeognlxeaoe  taken  under  so  mneh  of 
this  chanter  as  relates  to  intoxicattng  liquors  shall 
be  remitted  bv  any  court  In  any  snit  thereon,  nor 
shall  any  surety  in  anv  sneh  reeognLmnce  be  dis- 
charged from  his  liability  therein  by  a  sunender  of 
his  principal  in  court  after  he  has  beoi  de&olted 
upon  his  recognizance.  The  appeals  of  elainoanfe, 
provided  for  in  the  thirty-seventh  section,  shall  b« 
entered  as  all  other  appeals  in  criminal  oasee,  aod 
subject  to  the  same  reqnlraoatts  of  faiw  appertaia- 
ing  to  them.' 
8E(rr>  2.  This  act  sball  take  efibet  when  approved. 
[Approved  February  17, 1871.] 

Cksqpter  !••. 

AN  ACT  concerning  bills  In  equity. 

Secl.  1.  When  any  bill  in  equitv  is  required  to  be 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  complainant,  such  verifi- 
cation by  a  party  for  whose  benefit  the  bill  sets  fbrth 
it  is  prosecuted,  shall  be  sufliclent  and  have  the  same 
eflbot 
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2.   This  act  Bhsn  take  eflbet  when  upproved. 
[  ApproTdd  Vebruftiy  17^  1871 . 1 

AN  ACT  to  rapeftl  eeotiona  forty-eight  to  fifty  •three, 

Inclusive,  of  chapter  forty^eeven  of  the  revised 

stetutep,  relating  to  bank  retoras. 

8bot.  1.  All  the  sections  of  chapter  forty- seven  of 
the  rerlsed  stftCatee,  numbered  forty>elght  to  fifty  - 
tbreer  inelvslTe,  are  hereby  repealed. 

8xoT.  2.  This  act  shall  take  eflN)t  when  approved, 
f  Approved  February  17, 1871.1 

CkHspter  1119. 

AK  ACT  to  amend  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen 

of  chapter  six  of  the  revised  statutes  relating  to 

the  eoUeetion  of  taxes. 

Section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  revised 
ftatntot}  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows; 

'When  the  owner  or  possessor  of  goods,  wares  and 
merohandise.  logs,  timber,  boards  and  other  lumber, 
etock  in  trade  including  stock  employed  In  the  busi- 
ness of  any  of  the  mechanic  arts,  horses,  mules,  neat 
cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  resides  in  any  other  town  than 
the  one  in  which  such  personal  property  is  kept  and 
taxed,*the  constable  or  collector  naving  a  tax  on  any 
SQch  property  for  collection,  may  demand  It  of  such 
owner  or  nossessor  in  any  part  of  the  State,  tm&  on 
his  refttsaf  to  pay  it,  may  distrain  him  by  hit*  (roods, 
and  <br  want  thereof,  may  commit  him  to  jnil  in  the 
eoonty  where  be  is  found,  till  he  pays  it  or  is  dls- 
ehsr^ged  by  law.'       [Approved  February  17. 18T1.] 

Chapter  193. 

Au  ACT  in  relation  to  the  times  of  holding  sessions 
of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Pe- 
nobscot. 
Skot.  •  1 .    The  county  commissioners  of  the  county 

of  Fenobecot  shall  hold  sessions  on  tho  flrst  Tuesdays 

of  Janaary,  ApHI,  July,  and  (Hjtober,  instead  of  the 

tlDiea  BOW  provided  by  law. 
Smtrr.2.    All  acts  tnconsL<(teot  with  this  act  are 

hereby  repealed. 
88C7T.  8.    This  act  shall  take  elftot  when  approved. 
[Approved  Febmary  18, 1871.]  " 

Chapter  194. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  instruction  In  industrial  or  me- 

chanleal  drawing. 

Skct.  1.  Any  city  or  town  may  annnally  make 
proTtofoD  for  giving  free  histruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing,  to  persons  over  flft^!*»n  years  of 
age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  tiic  dl- 
recdon  of  the  su|flRinteodlng  school  committee. 

Skct.  2.  Thfc  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 
[Approved  February  18, 1871. 

Chsipter  Ifld. 

AN  ACT  defining  the  notice  on  petitions  for  assess- 
ment of  damages  for  lands  taken  by  railroad  cor- 
S orations. 
ECT.  1.    In  all  cases  of  petition  to  the  county 
c  immlfflioners  of  any  county  praying  for  the  af  sess- 
ment  of  damages  on  account  of  any  railroad  corpo- 
ration having  tokon  any  lauds  therein,  the  notice  to 
be  given  to  tne  adverse  party  of  the  time  and  place 
of  tlie  hearing  thereon,  snail  be  a  personal  notice  of 
foarteen  days,  or  by  .publication  of  the  petition  and 
ord<;r  of  notice  thereon  in  some  newspaper  pobllshed 
in  said  county,  two  weeks  success!  velv,  the  last  pub-  I 
lication  to  be  fourteen  days  before  said  hearing. 
Skct.  2.    This  act  shall  take  eifect  when  a(>proved. 
[Approved  February  32, 1871.) 

Chapter  !#<!• 

AN  ACT  additional  to  chapter  forty  of  the  revised  I 
statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and.  seventy-one.  re-  1 
latlog  to  river  fisheries. 

SnoT.  1.  The  limit  of  depth  pi-escribod  tor  weirs, 
In  section  thirty-four  of  chapter  forty  ot  the  revised 
statutes  of  eighteen  hundrwl  and  seventy-one,  shall 
be  raea«iarvd  in  the  entrance  of  the  woir.    weirs 


may  exceed  the  limit  of  two  ftet  depth,  measured  as 
Aforesaid  under  the  following  conditions,  namely: 
arst,  the  distance  fW>m  ordinary  low-water  mark  to 
the  entrance  of  such  weir  shall  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred ftet;  second,  no  such  weir  shall  obstruct  more 
than  one-eighth  part  of  the  width  of  the  channel ; 
third,  CYerj  such  weir  shall  be  stripped,  so  &•«  to  ren- 
der it  incapable  of  taking  fish,  on  and  afti>r  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  June  annnally;  these  conditions  to 
apply  only  to  weirs  that  exceed  the  aforectaid  limit  of 
derptn.  • 

Sect.  3.    Section  thirtv-three  of  chapter  forty  of 
the  revised  statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seveuty- 
one.  shall  not  apply  to  the  Kennebec,  Andruscogfrin. 
or  renobscot  rivers,  or  their  tributaries. 
[Approved  February  22,  1871. 

Chttpier  lOT-  . 

AN  ACT  amendatorv  of  chapter  fifty-one  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  relating  to  railroads. 
Section  three  of  chapter  fifty-one  of  the  revised  ' 
statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sevenly-one,  is 
hereby  amended  by  iaserting  after  the  word  "time," 
in  the  seventh  lltie  of  salcf  section,  the  following: 
'provided,  however,  that  when  land  is  held  by  a  ten- 
ant for  life  and  the  reversion  is  contingent  as  to  tht> 
persons  In  whom  It  may  vest,  on  the  termination  of 
the  llfo-estate,  such  fkct  shall  be  stated  in  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  commissioners  shall,  In  addition  to 
the  notice  to  the  tenant  for  life,  give  notice  by  pub- 
lication to  all  others  Interested  in  snch  manner  as 
they  shall  deem  proj)pr.' 

[Approved  February  22, 1871.] 

ClMpter  198. 

AN  ACT  amendatory  of  chapter  flfty-one  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  relating  to  the  issue  ol  bonds'  by 
railroad  corporations. 

•Sect.  1.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  fifty- 
one  of  the  revised  statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
fourth  line  of  said  section  the  words  "not  exceeding 
six  per  cent." 
Skct.  2.  This  act  shall  take  efltect  when  approved. 
[Approved  February  22. 1871.] 

Chapter  199. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  forty  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  seventy- 
one,  relating  to  fii^h^nd  fisheries. 
Sect.  1.    In  addition  to  the  exemptions  specilieU 
in  section  fifty  of  chapter  forty  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes, there  shall  bo  another  and  ftirthcr  exemption, 
by  adding  to  the  said  section  the  following  wordn : 
*and  tho  Kennebec  river  and  its  tributaries  above  the 
southerly  line  of  the  Kcnuobeo  dam  at  Augusta.' 
Siuyr.  2   This  act  nliall  romain  in  force  three  year!>. 
[Approved  February  22, 1871.] 

Chapter  300. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  sections  fifty-eight  and  flity-sine 

Of  chapter  forty  of  the  revised  statutes,  relating  to 

the  taking  of  smelts. 

Skct.  1.  Sections  fifty-eight  and  fifty-nine  of  chap- 
ter lorty  of  the  revised  statutes  of  eighteen  hundred « 
and  seventy-one  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  extend 
the  time  in  which  Rmolts  may  be  taken  and  fished  for 
from  the  first  day  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  ^n 
each  year. 

Skct.  2.    This  act  shall  take  efi^t  when  approved. 
[Approved  February  24, 1871.] 

Chapter  90f. 

AN  ACT  to  promote  immigration  into  this  State. 

Skct.  1.  whereas,  in  section  three  of  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  means  for  the  defense  of 
the  north-eastern  frontier,"  approved  March  twenty- 
four,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  it  is  provided 
that  the  European  and  North  American  railway  com* 
pauy  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  encouraging  immi- 
gration into* the  State,  and  shall  l)e  rcmtired  to  ap- 
point a  suitable  emigrant  agent,  and  amnally  pub- 
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Ush  noh  plans,  statemoote  and  other  infbrmatloni  ae 
shall  five  to  tlie  publlo  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tent, valne  and  sitaation  of  the  publlo  lands  of  Maine, 
now  open  for  settlement,  and  cause  this  inibnnation 
to  be  printed  in  our  own  mad  other  languages,  and 
distributed  into  other  States  of  this  union,  and  ipto 
foreign  lands,  and  whereas  it  is  provided  hi  the  same 
section  that  "  the  legislature  of  this  State  shall  have 
the  right  at  all  times  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  these  trusts  are  executed,  and  to  pass  any  laws 
that  may  be  necessary  to  impoiie  fines  and  penalties, 
to  beotire  a  compllanoe  vrith  the  provisionsriiabilities 
and  duties  hereinbefore  set  forth  Mid  enjoined,"  and 
whereas,  said  railway  company~bavlnx  utterly  ikiled 
to  perlbrm  the  duties  thM«in  enjoined,  it  is  hereby 
declared  and  made  knuwu,  that  the  time  may  be  ex- 
tended for  the  performance  of  these  duties  until  the 
first  day  of  July  noxt  and  no  fVirther. 

Sbot.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attomoy-g;en- 
eral  of  this  State  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  wheth> 
er  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  said  act  of  eighteen  hnn- 
dred  and  sixty^four,  and  in  section  one  of  this  act, 
and  at  the  time  as  extended  in  said  section  one  of 
this  act,  have  been  performed ;  and  if  at  that  time 
the  said  company  shall  liave  fiiUed  to  perform 
these  duties,  they  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  same  sum  yearly  thereafter, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  !«ame  manner  as  an  action  for 
debt^  against  said  company,  and  it  slMtll  be  the  duty 
of  the  attorney-general  to  make  immediate  demand 
of  said  company  for  the  fine  or  fines  thus  imposed, 
and  In  case  the  said  cempanv  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  pay  the  fines  thus  demanded  within  ten  days  alter 
snch  demand,  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  attor- 
ney-general to  sue  said  company  in  Ihe  name  of  the 
State  and  collect  the  fine. or  fines  as  soon  as  dile  pro- 
cess of  law  will  allow,  and  all  moneys  so  collected 
shall  be  expended  under  direction  of  the  cosunission- 
ef  of  immigration  to  promote  immieration  into  tliis 
State. 

Sscfr.  Z,    This  act  slioll  take  effect  when  approved. 
[Approved  Febrttai7a4, 1871.1 


Shot.  2.   This  act  sbaU  take  effBOt  when  apptovift. 
[Approved  febmacy  24. 1871.] 
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AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  forty-eight  of  tlie  revis- 
ed statutes  relating  to  mauufaoturing,  mining,  and 
quarrying  comiAnies.        * 
Sectt.  1.    In  case  the  stockholders  of  any 


ation  organized  under  chapter  forty-eight  of 
vised  statutes,  find  that  the  amount  of  the 


corpor- 
the  re- 
capital 
insaflfi- 


stock  as  fixed  by  the  articles  of  agreement  is 
dent  for  the  purposes  for  which  said  corporation  is 
organized,  or  that  the  number  of  directors  as  thus 
tixed  is  inconvenient  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
the  stockholders  may  by  a  majority  vote  increase  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  to 
any  amdnnt  they  choose,  not,  howev(>r,  to  exceed 
the  limit  fixed  in  the  eighteenth  section  of  chapter 
forty-eight  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  may  increa.se 
the  number  of  directors  in  like  manner,  and  the  cor- 
poration shall  give  notice  of  such  changes  to  the 
i*ecrotary  of  State  within  ten  days  thereafter. 
Sbot.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 
[Appsoved  February  21. 1871.1 

Chapter  903. 

AK  ACT  relating  to  transfer  of  prisoneri*  iroia   one 

county  jail  to  another. 

Sect.  1.  Whenever  complaint  on  oath  is  made  io 
any  judge  of  the  supremo  judicial  court  that  the  jail 
in  any  county  is  iusuflicieut  for  tlie  secure  keeping  of 
any  person  charped  with  crime  and  committed  to 
await  trial  or  under  sentence,  he  shall  cause  notice  of 
such  complaint  to  be  given  to  the  jailer  or  sheriff,  of 
not  less  than  three  days,  to  appear  at  the  tijne  and 
place  fixed  in  paid  notice,  and  if  an  examination  tlie 
matter  oomplaiii.?d  of  shall  be  found  true,  he  may  is- 
sup  his  warrajjt  lor  the  transfer  of  such  prisoner  to 
any  jciil  wherein  he  may  be  more  securely  kept;  and 
the  same  shall  be  at  the  expentif  (»t  thM  county  from 
which  the  ppsoner  i?  reniovpd. 


AN  ACT  giving  additional  powen*  to  the 

commissioners. 

Sect.  1.    The  railroad  eommlsaioiiers,  span  yd> 
tion  of  responfible  parties,  represeailng  that  thtpab- 
lic  convemenoo  andneceesity  require  the  ereetiot 
and  maintenance  of  a  depot  for  fmirht  aad  piini 
gers.  or  a  passenger  station,  on  the  une  of  any  nil- 
road,  after  fourteen  days'  notice  by  eow  of  safd|i«cf- 
tion  upon  such  corporation,  and  by  pnblishiDg  taid 
petition,  with  the  order  of  said  eommissioners  there^ 
on,  in  such  pubHo  newspaper  as  shall  be  desigaated 
in  said  order  two  weeks  succesgiraly,  the  last  pabdv 
cation  to  be  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  feaid  he«bu|« 
shall  hear  the  parties  and  determine  whettier  l£« 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  shall  be  graiir*.  I :  luid  if  moL 
prayer  is  granted  shall  determine  at  n  hat  place  or 
places  a  depot  or  station  shall  be  erected,  or  aala- 
tained  if  erected,  and  whether  Ibr  passenigers  <ir  t)*T 
passengers  and  freight.  i 

Sect.  2.  Itshalibe  thedutv  of  said  eeauDlsikb- 
Grs  to  designate  the  site  and'  what  Idad  cf  bvOd* 
ings  shall  be  erected  and  maintained,  as  the  ease  ma; 
seem  to  deqiand,  and  the  time  In  which  said  eorpoiv 
ation  sliail  comply  with  said  order. 

Sect.  8.  If  said  railroad  oorporatiou  retuse  or  iw^ 
gleet  to  oomply  with  the  order  of  said  commisaiowr< 
within  the  time  prescribed  therein,  said  oommiMKio- 
ers  shall  enforce  a  compliance  as  provided  in  aeetka 
seventy-five  of  chapter  fifty-one  of  the  revised  »tal« 
ute^  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  in  r^ila- 
tion  to  making  repairs  of  railroads. 

Sbot.  4.  In  all  casAs  heard  before  the  eommimioa- 
ers  under  the  provisions  of  tSiis  act,  theexpeBsesaad 
costs  attending  the  same,  including  tke  oonpsma- 
tion  of  the  commissioners,  shall  be  jMid  b/  the  rail- 
road coyporation  against  whom  the  eom^awtiaaDade. 
if  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  is  granted^  and  la 
ease  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  is  denied,  sack 
costR  and  compensation  shaU^be  paid  by  tbepcHdtUjn- 
ers.  If  the  party  4r  parties  agmijuEt  whom  costs  an* 
adjudged  as  aforesaid  shall  rehire  or  neg^eet  to  pa; 
the  same  within  thirty  days  after  snch  adjudieatu», 
upon  complaint  for  siich  costa  made  by  said  commis- 
sioners to  any  one  of  the  justice^  of  the  supreme  ju- 
dicial court,  such  justice  may  cause  execnooB  to  1^ 
sue  therefor. 

8kct.  h.    This  act  cliall  take  efiiect  wheiia|>proved, 
[Approved  February  2i,  1871.1 

CliApter  94MU 

AiN  Al  1  iixing  the  liability  of  stockiseider»  in  lw^ 

poratious.    . 

Sect.  1.  The  capital  stock  subscribed  for  any  cor- 
poration is  deeiarea  tu  be  andstmida  fbr  the  seeort^ 
of  all  creditors  thereof:  and  no  jMyment  won  ain 
subscription  or  agreement  to  or  for  the  emfntl  stooR 
of  any  oorporation,  shall  be  drvmed  a  payment  whb- 
in  the  purview  of  this  act,  unless  bona  Ade  made  la 
cash,  or  in  some  other  matter  or  thisig  at  a  bona  fid*- 
and  ikir  valuation  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  Hereafl«*r  no  dividend  deeUred  by  aoj 
corporation  from  the  capital  stock  or  in  violation  c^ 
any  statute,  no  withdrawal  of  any  portioa  of  th» 
capital  stock  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly,  no  can* 
eellation  or  surrender  of  any  E»tock,  and  no  traasltr 
of  any  stookinaiiv  :.-n.)  tf)  the  corporation  whidi 
i-f^-^iiea  the  same,  bhall  h^.  valid  as  against  any  penoL 
wJio  may  her^dter  have  a  lawAil  and  bona  fide  judg- 
ment against  said  corporation,  based  upon  any  tu- 
ture  claim  In  tort  or  contract  or  for  any  penalty,  or 
ar:  aguiubt  any  receivers,  trustees  or  oth^r  persons  a{»- 
poiuted  to  close  up  the  aiTalrs  of  any  corporatioi 
which  is  or  may  be  insolvent. 

Scot.  8.  Any'  per:rOu  tiaving  such  judgme^L  cr 
any  such  trustees,  roc<?lvers  or  other  persons  appoint' 
ed  to  close  up  the  afiUirs  of  anv  corporation  wiilch  i!> 
or  ma^  be  insolvent,  may,  within  two  years  after 
5  ^iT  riffht  of  action  friveo  by  thi>i  statute  accrnei 
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enaction  of  the  case  or  bill  in  equity, 
ritbout  demand  or  otber  mreTioof  formalitiefl,  agalost 
my  persosior  persons,  ifa  bill  In  equity  jointlr  or  sever- 
ity, otherwlM  seyttrally,  wlio  liare  subscribed  for  or 
CrB«dl  to  take  stock  in  the  said  corporation  and  have 
lot  pAldlbr  thesame ;  or  tvlio  have  received  dividends 
lecfiired  flrom  the  capital  stock,  or  in  violation  of  any  , 
tAtitte ;  or  who  has  withdrawn  any  portion  of  the 
a^pttal  stock,  ox  cancelled  and  surreijdercd  any  of 
lis  stock,  and  received  any  valuable  consideration 
terefor  flrom  the  corporatioB,  except  its  own  stock 
IT  obllj^atlon  for  it*  own  stock;  or  who  has  transfer- 
»d  an  v^  of  his  stocK  to  the  corporation  as  collateral 
iecuritv  or  otherwise,  and  received  any  valuable  con- 
ddefanon  therefbr  as  afbresaid :  and  in  ^uch  action 
BAY  recover  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  so  re- 
Daainln^  unpaid  or  withdrawn,  not  exceeding  the 
tmounts  of  said  Judgments  or  the  deficiency  of  the 
ftaaets  of  such,  insolvent  corporation. 

SvcT.  4.    Anv  one  of  the  defendants  in  any  such 
Hrit  may  prove  that  he  has  already  in  good  fUth  paid 
t>y  hlnueif  or  through  any  otber  person  who  has  as- 
wmed  his  stpok  or  subscription,  to  any  person  hold- 
lag  a  bona  flde  judgment,  or  to  any  sucn  tnistco  or 
reeelTcr  or  otiier  such  person  duly  authcMized,  or  to 
the    corporation  itself,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
amoant  or  amounts  fbr  which  he  would  be  liable  un- 
der Uils  act;  or  that  he  haa  already  been  in  food 
ddth  and  without  coHusion  sued  for,  and  is  still  in 
peril   of  being  compelled  to  pay,  such  aiaount  or 
aaaoanta  in  wiiole  or  part,  to  some  other  perwn,  in 
wlilclft  latter  case  (he  suit  may  be  continued  to  await, 
on  paynaent  of  deihndant's  costs  ftom  term  to  term; 
or  BO  may  prove  that  the  amounts  iUegally  receiv- 
ed by  him  from  said  corporation  were  received  more 
tlnn  two  yeafa  before  the  claim  or  claims  arose  on 
which  eaia  jndipnent  was  obtained,  or  if  the  8uit  is 
by  imsteea,  receivers  or  other  such  person,  more 
tuaa  two  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  le- 
gal proceeding  by  virtue  of  which  such  corporation 
passed  tnto  the  hands  of  trustees  or  receivers ;  or  he 
may  prove  the  invalidity  of  such  Judgment  In  any 
panfctilar  which  could  avail  the  corporatisn  on  a 
writ  of  error,  or  that  said  Judgment  was  not  bona 
Ade ;  or  he  may' prove  that  he  has  bona  flde  claim  or 
claims  in  contract  or  tort,  several  or  joint  with  other 
persons,  against  said  corporation^  absolute  or  con- 
tingent, or  which  could  be  availed  of  by  Ret-ofT  in 
court  or  on  execution,  fbr  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  amount  or  amounts  for  whidi  he  woald  on  liable 
under  this  act ;  or  In  case  hfs  stock  was  transferred 
to  saeb  corporation  as  collateral  sesuiity  or  as  pay- 
aenH^  he  may  either  jprove  that  the  same  was  so 
transferred  in  goo^AiKn  as  security  or  payment  for, 
or  ot,  an  anterior  nabUlty  hicurred  without  any  con- 
cnmmt  nkgreemeiyt  for  the  trans^r  of  such  stock,  and 
for  WMch  theoorporation  wm  unable  to  obtain  other 
«mflMi6nt  seeuHty  or  payment,  or  in  such  case  he  may 
proviB  thut  whatever  sum  was  received  thereon,  has 
Dcea  In  whole  or  part  repaid  to  such  corporation. 
Tbi^p^oOf  of  any  of  such  matters  shall  constitute  a 
deftnse  as  to  such  d^hndant  in  whole  or  in  part  a* 

the  c«0»  may  be. 
Sttcrr.  5.    No  stoe^older  in  any  corporation   in 

this  Stale,  except  Ih  banks,  shall  hereafter  be  liable 

for  tti#  debts  of  or  claims  against  said  corporation 
beyond  any  amount  or  amounts  withdrawn  or  not 

Said  in  as  aforesaid ;  but  this  act  shall  not  affect  lia- 
ffltieb  of  any  officer  of  any  corporation. 
Seci*.  6.    Nothinff  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
itmed  to  afibct  any  liability  of  any  person  or  corpor- 
ation or  remedy  tiK«refor  existing  when  this  act  takes 
eflhct. 
Skot.  7.    ThU  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved . 
I  Approved  February  24, 1871.] 

Chftptcr  iSOO. 

AN  ACT  relatin<?  to  costs. 

Sbot.  1.  Section  one  hund^red  and  four  of  chapter 
eighty-two  of  the  revised  statutes,  is  amended  by  ad- 
ding thereto, '  if  after  a  verdict  returned  by  a  Jury 
the  party  \n  whosp  fhvor  the  Jury  found  shall  rarry  i 


the  case  into  the  law  court  and  the  decision-  there 
shall  be  against  him,  he  shall  recover  no  costs  suhse* 
quent  to  the  verdict,  but  the  party  wevailing  in  the 
law  court  shall  recover  costs  aocrnfng  aftor  verdict. ' 
8kot.  2.  This  act  shall  take  efitot  when  approved^ 
(Approved  February  31. 1671.] 

■  '/  I 

Glinpter  90r. 

AH  A<JT  to  amend  section  ten  of  chapter  twenty-six 

of  the  revised  statutes  relating  to  form  of  actions. 

Sect.  1.  Section  ten  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
revised  statutes  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  ^out 
all  after  the  word  "  towu."  in  the  fifth  lide  of  said 
section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  '  to 
h«  recovered  in  a  special  action  on  the  ease,'  so  that 
uStd  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows : 

'Sbot.  10.  If  the  pulling  down  or  demolishinff 
any  building,  except  that  in  which  the  fire  originatetT 
is  the  means  of  stopping  the  fire,  or  if  thefire  is  stop- 
ped before  it  comes  to  the  same,  then  the  owner 
of  such  buildlngH  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
compensation  therefor  from  the  town,  to  be  recover- 
ed in  a  special  action  on  the  case. 

SucT.  2.    Sections   eleven,  twelve,   thirteen    and 
fourteen  of  said  chapter,  are  hen^by  repealed, 
f  Approved  February  24, 1871.1 

€iknpcer  908. 

AN  ALX  additional  to  chapter  one  hundred  and 

forty-three  of  the  revised  statutes,  relating  to  th<:' 

Insane  Hospital. 

Sect.  1.  The  treasurer  of  the  Insane  Hospital  \v 
heieby  anthorized  and  required  to  charge  anoeoliect 
interest  on  all  debtti  hereafter  due  and  payable  to 
said  hutfuital,  firom  towns  and  Individuals  for  hoard 
and  clotliing  of  patients,  after  thirty  days  fi-om  the 
time  wU^n  the  same  shall  become  dae.  »   - 

Bkct.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 
[Approved  February  24, 1871] 

€lm9t«r  fi99* 

AN  Aci  relative  to  the  inspection  of  herring. 

Herealler  no  inspection  of  smoked  herring  shall  be 
required  in  this  State,  but  all  smoked  herring  put  ui) 
in  boxes  or  casks  for  sale  in  this  State,  shall  be  brand- 
ed on  the  cask  or  box  endfsing  them  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  Christian  and  the  whole  of  the  surname 
of  the  fierson  putting  up  the  same,  and  with  the 
name  of  the  State  and  the  place  where  such  person 
lives,  and  all  such  fish  olfored  for  sale  or  shipping  not 
thus  branded  shall  be  forfeited,  one  half  to  the  nse 
of  the  town  where  the  off'ense  is  committed,  and  the 
otherhalf  to  the  person  libeling  the  same,  and  all 
laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  r^^pealed .       [Apprsved  February  24, 1871.] 

Ckaptor  910. 

AN  ACT  to  promote  immigration  and  facilitate  th»^ 

settlement  of  the  pnbliciands. 

Sect.  1.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  imBdgration 
In  thib  State,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of 
State  and  land  agent. 

Sect.  2.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  ap- 

f)oint  a  commissioner  of  immigration,  an  agent  res- 
dent  in  Sweden,  and  an  agent  resident  in  New 
Sweden,  Maine,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervis- 
ion over  the  expenditure  of  all  monoys  appropriated 
by  this  act.     • 

S£cn\  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  paid  cottmisBiOBer 
to  collect  statistic <«  and  other  usefhl  infomuUion  oon- 
ceming  the  climate,  sotl.  productions  and  re8onroe^ 
of  the  State,  the  amount  and  location  of  unsettled 
lands  in  Maine,  the  terms  ofiered  by  the  State  to  set- 
tlers, together  with  die  oondltion  and  progress  of  the 
colony  at  New  Sweden,  and  such  other  information 
as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  cause  the  same  to  be 
translated  into  tne  Swedish  language  and  distributed 
in  Sweden  and  12ka  United  States  in  such  manner  uf< 
mav  be  deemed  desirable  and  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  provisions  of  this  act :  provided  the  wholi^ 
amount  expended  for  this  purpose  shall  hot  pxeerd 
the  9ura  of  one  thoQsand  oollars. 
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Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  the  ftirther  duty  of  said  com- 
wiMlonor  to  exerciae  a  general  care  and  oversifrht 
^u'^I'^ii!??^f'*°^''<»™"»«*o  Maine,  to  give  them 
all  fleedfhl  information,  to  assist  them  in  settling  up 
the  public  lands  of  the  State,  or  obtaining  employ- 
raeiit  «f ithin  Its  borders,  and  to  have  specfal  charge 
ol  the  colony  at  New  Sweden,  to  the  end  that  its  de- 
velopment and  prosperity  may  be  proraoted  in  every 
wmy  consistent  with  law;  and  the  oompen^atioB  and 
•^"ro  expenses  of  said  commissioner  shall  not  ex- 
reed  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 

Skct.  6.  The  first  agent  provided  for  in.  section 
^ond  of  this  act  shaJlreside  In  Gothenbnrg,  8we- 
IJ^Lw  ?^*  **?7®  charge  of  the  printing  and  of  the 
dtetribation  throughout  Sweden  of  all  documents  and 
intormation  to  be  flirnished  him  by  the  commisaion- 
•er,  shall  use  his  best  endeavors  in  every  lawflil  way 
•to  encourage  emigration  to  Maine,  to  protpct  the  em- 
igrants m)m  fraud  and  imposition,  and  to  «nable 
themto embark  from  iSweden  with  proper  guaran- 
tees ft>r  their  safety  and  comfort  on  their  passage,  and 
with  suitable  information  to  the  Swedish  colony  of 
vjtir  State;  and  the  compensation  of'said  agent  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  6.  The  second  agent  provided  for  in  settloU 
second  6t  thw  act  shall  reside  In  New  Sweden,  shall 
have  special  charge  of  the  State  store,  house,  storos, 
tools  and  all  other  State  property  there,  shall  receive 
and  OlsburtG  all  State  supplies  and  keep  proper  ac- 
oounte  and  rouchere  therefor;  and  the  compensation 
of  taid  agent  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  bun- 
dred  dollars. 

Sbct.  7.  The  agents  mentioned  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding aections  shall  perform  their  duties  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration. 

Sbct.  8.    The  board  aforesaid  may,  i fin  their  opin- 
ioi^tbe  circumstances  require  it,  expend  amf»unts 
not  exceeding  tho  following  sums  for  thn  several 
purposes  hereinafter  enumerated :  for  provisions  and 
tools  to  bp  sold  to  the  colonists  at  co.st,  and  for  which 
payment  muy  betaken  in  labor  at  one  dollar  a  day 
on  the  road«,  public  building,  and  other  public  works, 
five  thoomnd dollars:  lor  finishing  and  Aimiihing 
the  pu'4llc  building  at  New  Sweden,  one  thousand 
dollars;  for  seed,  five  hundred  dollars;  for  roads 
hvehuiidr.'d  dollars;  for  schools  and  school-books 
three  hundi-ed  dollars;  for  all  other  purposes  to  pro 
mote  the  provisions  and  spirit  of  this  act,  five  hiin 
dred  dollars. 

Skct.  »^  The  board  aforesaid  may  cause  all  immi- 
grants arriving  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  be 
nettled  on  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  assign  to  each  man  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  by  certlrtcate  from  the  land 
agent,  a  lot  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land;  and  the 
land  agent  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  said  assignment,  grant  each  of  tho  pi-r- 
^ons  aforesaid  or  bis  heirs  at  Taw,  a  deed  ot  warranty 
or  other  valid  title  of  the  lot  assigned  him;  provid- 
ed each  of  said  persons  has  eatabfished  his  r<  sidence 
on  the  lot  assigned  him,  has  buUt  him  a  comfortable 
bouse  thereon,  and  has  cleared  not  less  than  fifteen 
»crps  of  land  within  the  time  aforesaid,  ten  of  which 
^Jmll  h'  laid  down  to  grass;  and  all  said  persons  shall 
.je  ex.Miipt  from  State  taxation  until  January  first,  ix 
the  year  of  ourLord  eighteen  hundred  andseventy-sln. 

bicc-T.  IQ.  Tlie  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury  fer  any  of  the 
^ums  specUed  in  this  act. 

_^?^;  *^*  -^^  *^**  *°**  P**"^  o*'  acts  Inconsistent 
with  this  aet  are  hereby  repealed,  and  rhls  act  shall 
teke  effect  when  approved,  and  shall  continue  in 
*orce  one  year  fk'om  its  approval. 

[Approved  February  24, 1871.] 


Sect.  2. 


.«  ..-.  Chapteriail. 

AN  ACT  to  re|x?al  section  fifty-four  of  chapter  f'ortv 
of  the  revised  statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  f*-v- 
en^-one.  relative  to  the  taking  of  porgies  or  man- 
haden. 

Skot.  ] .    Section  flfty.four  of  chapter  forty  of  tl*e 
ppvised  btatijt»>8  is  hpreby  repealed. 


This  act  shall  take  effect  when  ammcl  i 
(Approved  February 25, 1871.3  , 

AN  ACT  additional  to  chapter  seventy-one  of  tlKi^ 

vised  statute!?  relating  to  sales  of  real  estate  by  & 

cpnsc. 

Sect.  1.  Tlie  tenth  specification  ol  leettOB  (mi, 
chapter  seventy-one»  of  t^e  revised  statutes  aclbS 
izing  a  license  to  sell  undevised  real  estate  of  a  pe> 
son  deceased,  on  the  petition  of  a  part  or  all  of  tibe 
heirs  residing  In  different  States,  is  hereby  eztewied 
and  made  applicable  to  real  estate  devleed  in  unB* 
vided  shares  to  dif^rcnt  persons,  where  the  ^eriim 
reside  in  different  States,  and  cannot  dispose  of  tbeir 
separate  intere.sts  without  loss;  and  the  executor,  er 
other  suitable  person,  may,  on  petition  of  part  or  ill 
of  said  devisees,  be  licensed  to  sell  said  estate,  and 
distribute  the  proceeds  among  said  detfsees,  accoiti' 
Ing  to  their  respective  rights  therein,  sul^ect  to  tbe 
restrictions  and  limitations  contained  In  ^aid  «pcdt^ 
cation. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  when appn>T»<} . 
[Approved  February  25, 1871.] 

Chapter  ^13. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  seventy-ei^ht  of  fbe  ro> ' 

vised  statutes,  relating  t4>  meetings  of  county  eoa- 

mlssloners  in  Aroostook  coun^. 

Skot.  1.  The  fifth  and  six  lines  of  seefton  six  of 
chapter -seventy-eight  of  the  revised  etatates.  si? 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  aa  Jbllowa:  'In  the 
county  of  Aroostook  on  the  firs*  Tuesday  of  Juaarv 
and  July.'  ' 

Skct.  2.  This  act  ^hall  take  effect  when  appmM. 
I  Approved  February  25. 1871.1 

Chapier  314. 

AN  ACT  to  Increase  the  salary  of  the  counti  itUR-- 
ney  for  Lin  cola  countv. 

Sect.  1.  From  and  a'ftor  the  first  day  of  Janur, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventv-one,  ta? 
salary  of  the  county  attorney  for  TJncofn  cottnl\. 
shall  be  three  hundred  dollars  instead  of  the  sua aoW 
allowed  by  law. 
•Skct.  2.  This  act  shall  take  efl^t  when  approrpd  ■"■ 
[  Approved  February  26, 1871  ] 

— — —  I 

Chapter  ill 5. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  section  fifty-four  dauM  three  «f 
the  school  laws  iu  relation  to  the  poweiv  and  da- 
ties  of  superintending  school  oommittees. 
S£CT.  1.    Section    fifty-four  clause  thr«e  of  tkc 
school  laws  in  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  •wohb 
'  or  may  render  valid  by  endorsement  any  nadad 
certificates  issued  to  teachers  by  normal  schooiBii^ 
cipals,  county  supervisors  or  State  saperhiteDdeBt  of 
common  schools,'  so  that  the  entire  clause  shall  nad   < 
th  us :  'They  shall  give  to  each  candidate  found  eooBe- 
tent,  a  certificat<>  that  he  Is  qualified  to  goveca  aid 
school  and  instruct  In  the  branches  above  named  sad 
8ucli  other  branches  .\b  may  beoeoessary  to  betaubt 
therein,  or  may  render  valid  by  eadorwment  aqv 
graded  certificates  issued  to  teachers    by    nomw 
school  principals,  county  supervisors  or  State  laper* 
iutendent  of  common  schools.' 
Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  efliM;t'wh€4i  npwvni 
[Approved  February  25, 1871.  j 


Chapter  iil6. 

AX  ACT  reflating:  meetings  of  citieb  or  ioa>si  is 

aid  of  persons  and  corporations. 

Skct.  1.  Whenever  any  city  or  town  has  voted  §> 
any  legal  meeting  thereof  upon  any  question  of  loan- 
ing its  credit  to,  or  taking  stock  In,  or  in  any  wav 
•u  aid  to  any  peason  or  corporation,  it  shall  not  bi 
lawful  for  said  city  or  townito  vot«  again  upon  ttf 
pame  subject,  excepting  only  at  Its  annual  meettnf* 

Sect.  2.    This  act  .shall  take  efR»ct  when  approve 
f  Approved  February  25, 1R71.1 
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riinil.irly-nlic  or  chapter  tblrtj- 
itatuiEsrelitlns  to  lhe«!e  of 


ctiBpter  thlrty-ciclitof  the  re-  ■ 
T  Kmended  ky  stHklna  out  (he 
iLid  llDfl  of  raldwctluaud  in- 
,'eothatuldeectlouMam«Dd- 

sauro-i.  nns  or  other  Tvsiell 
[  iball  kn  Diutly  be  )iGii1«d  by  the 
meixurei  bj  mltk  mnanre,  and 
I  nkler  nitri  flscures  IndlcUlna 
ley  hold,  and  irhai!n>r  ftaiiif- 


ipier  aifl. 

■neiHB  ratlroods, 

■ny  railroad  Uaiihed  and  In 
I  or  It)  fOQCei  need  repair  shall 
air  the  name  ftar  ton  daye  after 
penoa  lerred  on  either  of  the 
andent,  or  treaaurei  thereof, 

forlblt  to  the  person  EivlnR 
iddDllan  and  >hall  be  liable 

y-Hret  lectlon  of  chapter  afly- 
nte*  Is  hereby  repealed. 
lalllakaelftotTrhGn  approved. 
FebroarjSS.ISTI.] 

■pi«r  ai9. 

any  ™lJro.d  eompinj  to  lo- 
ranches  In  (he  (owns  through 

ler  the  direction  of  Ilie  rail- 
lastructaad  maintain  brunch 
mlllior  manuliieturlug  eatah- 
ifler  erected  In  any  tovn  or 
iln  the  UmlU  of  any  city  wlth- 
le  city  council  oruld  alty. 
inline  of  said  railroad  Is  or 
id  for  that  parpQKO  thall  have 


IN  ACt  to  eelabllsh  the  salary  of  the  countj  atior- 
—     or  Penobscot  county. 

r.  ..  Theannual  salary  of  theconnty  Btloruey 
iconntfof  PcnobscotBhall  be  eight  hundred 
4.  payable  quarterly,  frum  the  Arst  day  of  Jan- 
Dighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
T,  2r  This  act  jihall  take  eH^t  wheo  approved. 
I.-.pproved  February  25.  ISTI.) 

CTrelullreto  salary  of  coulily  ntl..rney  for 
ilyof  Washington. 

r.  1.  The  solaiT  of  the  county  attorney  for 
Ington  oounty  shall  be  four  hundred  dollan  In- 
oruie  hum  now  fixed  by  law. 

Ghspler 'J34. 

er  jelatfre  to  orei™  tied  savings  banks. 
T.  1,  Auv  pur^uu  nut  guihoriied  by  act  of  the 
itore  who  shall  adrertltc  bis  business  as  that  of 
Djn  bonk,  or  shall  receive  deposlte  under  pre- 
of  condnctlna  a  savings  bank,  shall  be  punish- 
a  flue  of  one^ondred  dollars  for  each  olTcnse; 
billing  In  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed 
rrohibirluJT  any  person  fVom  adverllAlnj;  his  busl- 
i  u  1  honker,  and  oStrlog  to  take  and  UkltK  de- 


%i  the  depotltor  may  pre 

St:cr.  i.    This  act  sba: 

lApprotedF 

AN  A(.-I  regnlallnjr  r^> 
Sect.  1.  Ilo  rulro«d 
right  of  a  ticket  bolder  I 
ticket  holder  ihall  hare 
train,  whether  regular  < 


ObBp 

AK  ACT  oddltioDd  to  el 

ty  of  tbe  revised  statu 

tJBOT.  1.   TbagoTenio 
coDDCil.  n 


of  the  aoDDCil.  mar  appc 

otHce  during  the  pleaaur 
more  than  two  yean  ant 
able  person  far  obaplalu 
shall  Id  oooordonce  with 
rorm  rellgloiu  tertlcee  li 
visit  tha  lick,  labor  dllLg 
mental,  msral  andrellgli 
tlctf,  and  aid  them  whe 
emplormenl  aRer  batni 

by  the  inipecton  and  wi 
one  thousand  dolUrs,  wl 
1y  appropriated  for  that 
Sedt.  3.  The  annual  i 
the  prison  shall  he  twi 
which  amount  shall  be 
th  at  purpoee  by  the  legis 

with  the  proilelDU  of  U 

Sbtt.  S.    Thisaclshal 

( Approved  F 

Chap 

AS  ACT  authorlilng  thi 
eriy  when  a  partner  lii 
Sect.  1.   Thoeieouto 

ceased  member  of  a  oopi 

Bartoer  who  Hlei  a  bond 
le  uBklrs  of  a  partners! 
by  the  court  bavlDiJorh 
wblcl)  Is  assets  of  the  la 

censed  to  self  real  estai 
and  on  giving  bond  wit 
proprlBle  the  proceeds  ti 
nenhlp  debts,  and  to  pa 
remain  in  his  hands  aite 
partnenblp  estate  to  tlie 


dredandftrtyjs  hereby' 


[Approved  F 
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Oh-Dler  337. 

M  Of  UM  (tWi  of 

t\gbU 

UUed"An.<it  t 

s.fi^;£.z 

^wuli"^ 

as 

s  or  dnOt  In 

ef^twheuipp 

>¥Bd. 

[ApproTeare 

ni»ry26,l?71.l 

i»lto  aeeUoD  tBf-L.— 

on  or  the  Mhool  Iftm  relating  to  r 
of  twebsn. 

A  town  at  111  uifual  mMtiDf  0*7  a* 
icltool  dlatrlet  vedta  electedor  to  b«  clad 

otuplm'^TCa  ot'l^i 

_, er  proHilaiK  of  (tie  b>  ' 

tbe  auliOcatlDD  of  tetchcM.    AbAU^ 

meellDic  tbe  p 


II  be  and  |     Sbct. 


■  ladfclo' 


tig  flmiolal  aftin 

Butt.  1.    Tbati 

aball  quarter]  tAoi 


I  Ib  tfa«  tDodfl  and  anoant 
Bneral  adaiiDhtratioA  of 

hospllal 
It  ffgbt- 


tawi  Hitdect  to  all  olber  groi 
Ing  to  tlie  qnaUOcatlDn  of  te 
lawflil  Ibr  tho  terecal  lomu  at  ttidr 
meetlnc  tbe  preaent  nar  to  •npowcr 
atcnt*  ma  abOTO  proilded,  wbetbor  thele 
cia  lo  that  cSbcflD  the  wamot  calDBfll 
or  not.         lApproTedFebniar)r37.1frn.1 

AN  ACT  addllioo^  fbr ibe  -"■  — 
of  taxta.  ■ 

T.  1.    Allgoodi.iraw ..    . 

r,  board!  and  otber  Inielwr.  acd  all  01 
ftonai  property  n^llph,  <>n   Tl;p  ttr^t  day  ofj 

9Dni  nnldlng  oat  of  Uie  State,  or  ovd^  br 

UDkaowa,  Bhall  be  taxed  to  the      " 

'   .ring  thesame  InpMKUIoi 


idiwl  aiuLMTenly.  kudlt  all  the  aceounu  or 
hfl  Mevanl  and  treaaurer.  makn  a  rt^port  of  their 
lotnffa  to  the  fotemor  ani>  council  tufether  with 
'oneben  lor  tbaiBTaral  Itetoe,  for  tbrir  approval .  bn- 


pe™oo»  Pirolng  or  oconprinji  anj  tton.  tmp,  ad 
wharf,  lanilinK.  ihJpjud  or  otfaer  ptaM  Stnl 
whTF  wid  property  maybeanialdllntlaraf  Afd 
—  M  .  „  _  .. . — .._ 1  „  _-.j  -iroftrVf  total 


.  roreaaoliblllaiballbe 

Sktt.  S.    Tbli  ael  ihall  take  eOwtwhea  apnroi 
(ApptOTOdHWiniarj  26. 1871,1 
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OUR  BOOKS  STAND  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 


We  Send  Out  no  Traveling  Agents 

Terms  for  F'irst  Introduction,  one  half  the  annexed  prices. 
yVe  will  deliver  the  Sooks  for  Jf'irst  l?itroduction  free  of 
expense,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of 
the  Cash,     Sample  Copies  sent  on  receipt  of  ?iatf  price. 


\  ^%%\t%% 


n\mn. 


This  Series  embraces  the  following  volumes.     Each  volume  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
some  class  of  pupils,  from  the  Primary  School  to  the  Colieg-e  Course. 

Zi08sing*8  Primary  History  of  the  XTnited  States-  ii38  page^,  12mo.  Price  $1. 
ZK>ssing*8  Grammar  School  Hist-  of  the  United  States*  S88  pp.  Price  $i.aB. 
Xiossing's  Common  School  History  of  the  United  States*   With  Maps  and 
over  200  Engravings.    878  pages.    Price  $1.75. 

Ztossing's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States*   l^o.   Price  $3. 

A  Herit'8  of  Histories  by  an  author  of  the  reputation  of  Benson  J.  Lo98inq,  it  wonld  seem 
almotit  needless  to  recommend.  Every  thing  coming  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  author,  oa 
the  his*t()ry  of  our  own  country,  has  been  marked  by^an  accuracy  of  statemerit,  and  thorough- 
iie!<H  of  ret^earch,  and  at  the  i^me  time  a  vivid  interest,  which  has  placed  hia  name  at  the  head 
of  our  hlHlorical  writers. 

Thl!«  rteries  of  School  Histories  Is  now  completed.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  careftil  labor 
on  the  part  of  its  author.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  the  maps  and 
illantrations,  and  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
pnjduce  a  more  perfect  series  of  School  Histories,  either  in  literary  merit,  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  our  schools,  or  in  elegance  of  illustration. 


,ta'»  L^ 


m^n  on 


».« («, 


A  Complete  Manaal  of  XSnglish  and  American  Z«iteratnre«  By  Thos. 
B.  Shaw,  M.A.,  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D,,  author  of  Smith's  Bible  and  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 
PVof.  Hknbt  J.  TucKERMAN.  With  conious  notes  and  illustrations.  One  voL,  large  ISmo, 
MO  pages.    Price  $8.    For  Colleges  ana  High  Schools. 

The  Smaller  History  of  Eng'lish  and  American  Xaiteratnre*  Condensed 
for  general  uHe  in  Schools,  from  Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature,  with  cojjious  refer- 
ences to  '*The  Choice  Specimens  of  English  and  American  Literature."  One  vol.,  16mo, 
860  pages.    Price  if  1.25. 

8ha\«r*g  Choice  Specimens  of  finglish  Z«iteratnre*  a  companion  Tolnme  to 
each  of  the  above.  Selected  from  the  chief  English  writers,  and  arranged  chronologically 
by  Thos.  B.  Shaw  and  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  Arranged  and  enlarged  for  American  students 
by  Benj.  N.  Martit*.  D.D.,  L.U.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York.    One  vol.,  large  12mo.    Price  $2.  * 

Choice  Specimens  of  American  Xateratnre*  By  Bekj.  N.  Mabtik,  D.D., 
L.H.D.    One  vol.,  12mo.    In  press. 

The  above  form  the  most  complete  Series  of   Books  on  English  and  American  Literature 

ever  Published  in  this  Countryi 

"T  have  examined  Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature,  and  am  bo  well  pleaded  with  It 
that  I  ^ihall  introduce  it  as  a  text-booic  in  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  collegiate 
year."— Ctrcs  N<»HTHRirp,  Prof,  lihetoric  and  Eng.  LU.y  Yale  Colltge.  Conn. 

"I  have  carefully  examined  'Shaw's  English  Literature,  and  am  perfectlv  delighted  with  it, 
I  have  decided  to  ii'^e  it  as  a  text-book  in  my  department. " — Mosks  Coit  ^tler.  Prof.  Jih^t. 
and  Enfjluh  lAt.^  Michiqan  [Tniver,<ity. 

"Shaw's  Manual  of  Enirlish  Literature  is  altogether  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  collei^es,  and  is  a  good  manual  for  any  student.'*— J.  Clarke  Seelyx, 
Prof.  EnglUh  Literature.,  Am/ierff  Coile^e.  * 

^'Shaw's  Manual  is  a  comph;te  Manual  of  English  Literature.  It  embodies  an  amount  of 
Information  and  judicious  criticisms,  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  so  convenient  and 
compact  a  form."— A.  W.  Hkpburn,  Prof.  Eng.  Lit.,  Miami  UnirerH/t/,  Ohio. 

*' Shawns  Choice  Specimens  of  English  Literature  is  worthy  of  the  'Manual,'  which  It  is 
Intended  to  accompany  and  to  illustrate,  and  I  shall  be  doing  jrood  'service  bv  recommending  it 
to  all  my  classes."— Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Prof.  Eiig.  lAi.^  iTnivennty  of  Mlc^ii^an. 


SBND    FOR    COHEPZiETS    SCBOOX<    C AT AX^OOXT Xk 

Aiidr^.       SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 

498  4&  500  Broadway,  New  For*. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1871.. 

PMAXQ'S  CUBOHrOS.— The  most  splendid  pictures,— almost  equal  to  Oil  Palntliifr«;— 
to  be  had  fbr  nothiDg  but  a  little  labor  in  getting  new  subscribers  for  the  Journal  of  Edocatlon. 

•     No.  1.  Autumn  Leaves— Maple Price  $1.00 

No.  2.  Ruby-orowned  Wren 1.00 

No.  8.  Mper  and  Pair  of  Nutcrackers 2.00 

No.  4.  Arterthe  Ruins 800 

No.  6.  Near  Bethel,  on  the  Androscoggin 4.00 

No.  6.  The  K  Ids'  Playground 6.00 

Any  one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  with  2S^  choice  of  either  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

For  four  new  subscribers  with  S6 No.  3 

For  six  n«w  subscribers  with  99 No.  4 

For  eight  new  subscribers  with  812 No.  6 

For  twelve  new  subscribers  with  818 • No.  6 

For  two  new  subscribers  with  $8,  I  wVl  send  you  Vick's  Splendid  Chromo  of  tblrtyone 
YAxieties  of  the  most  popular  flowers,  of  natural  size  and  color,  on  paper— size  19  by  24  Inches. 

For  four  new  subscribers  and  88,  the  same  picture  on  cloth,  In  imitation  of  oil  painting,  as 
good  as  most  of  the  Chromos  which  sell  for  88.00. 


Thbee  DOI.I.ABS  Bent  to  ua  by  an  old  or  a  new  subscriber,  will  secure  one  copv 
of  the  Journal  of  Education  one  year,  and  one  copy  of  that  valuable  book 
entitled  "  Synchronolopy  of  the  Principal  Events  in  Sacred  and  Profane  History, 
from  the  Creation  of  Alan  to  the  Present  Time,"  the  price  of  which  is  $2.60.  Every 
teacher  ought  to  have  it.  For  four  new  silibscribers  with  $6,  we  will  send  the 
above  book. 

Thb  Babe  of  Bethlehex;  a  fine  stcol  engraving  12  by  18  inches  in  size,  on  paper  18 by  29 
inches,  representing  the  babe  in  the  manger,  Mary  (her  face  beamine  with  sweetness  and  beau- 
ty) kneels  beside  it,  Joseph  tranquilly  standing  close  by.  the  shepherds  who  have  evidently 
brought  a  sacrificial  lamb,  have  laid  it  on  the  fioor,  and  bow  in  humble  adoration  before  the 
holy  child.  The  figures  at  the  left,  a  mother  and  child,  are  cautious  and  interested  spectators. 
The  cattle  in  their  stalls,  the  shepherd's  dog  meekly  waiting  at  the  door,  the  stars  shining 
through  the  casement,  the  glimmerfng  light  from  the  swinging  lamp,  the  burning  fagots  on  the 
floor,  the  rustic  appearance  of  the  stable.  In  fact  the  whole  grouping  of  the  picture  Is  admirably 
portrayed;  each  face  bears  its  own  meaning,  while  the  "Babe  qf  Bethlehem"  is  the  center  of 
the  heavenly  host. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Jourxal  who  has  paid  a  year  in  advance  can  have  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
tare  by  sending  us  three  new  subscriptions  with  the  money  (84.50),  and  we  will  also  send  a 
copy  to  each  of  the  new  subscribers.  To  any  subscriber  whose  time  has  expired,  we  will  send 
the  picture  upon  receipt  of  another  year's  subscription  if  accompanied  by  three  new  subscrip- 
tions and  the  money,  and  a  copy  to  each  of  tlie  new  subscribers.  To  any  four  persons,  who 
are  not  now  subscribers,  who  will  club  together  and  send  us  their  names  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription (S6.00)  we  will  send  a  picture  each. 


The  Phbbvolooical  Journal,  an  Illustrated  First  Class  Family  Magazive,  de- 
voted to  the  "  Science  of  Man."  Contains  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  with  all  the  "Signs 
of  Character,"  and  how  to  read  them;  Ethnology,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man ;  Practical 
Articles  on  Physiology.  Diet,  Exercise,  and  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health.  Portraits,  Sketch- 
es, and  Biographies  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  world.  Useftil  Information  on  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  Pictorial  Magazine. 

By  a  Special  Arrargemeivt  we  are  enabled  to  olR>r  the  Phrenological  Journal  as  a 
premium  for  fbur  new  subscribers  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  or  will  f\iml!>h  the  Phre- 
nological Journal  and  the  Journal  op  Education  together  for  88.&0.  We  commend 
the  Journal  to  all  who  want  a  good  Family  Magazine.  Address  all  orders  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Journal  of  Education,  B.Thurston,  Portland. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education 

IS   PUBLISHED    MONTHLY 

At  111  Exchange  Street,  Printers'  Exchange,  Portland,  Maine, 

By  BROWN   THURSTON. 

9nn9,  $1  •SO  per  year*  The  Journal  will  be  sent  till  ordered  disoontloued ,  and  arrearages  paid. 


d  ••  P.  B«well  4k  €•.«  40  Park  R*w,  and  9.  RI.  Pcttenvill  &  €•.,  37  Park  R«Wy 

Are  our  authorized  Advertising  Agents  in  New  York. 
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NO  SCHOOL  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT 

GUYOrS  WALL  MAPS, 

Physical^  PoUHealf  and  Outline  Combined. 


INCOMPABABLT  SUPERIOR  TO  ANYTHING   PUBLISHED.— ^aa«*»- 

On  these  Ifaps,  the  ffreea  color  Indicates  low  lands;  the  brown,  table  lands;  and  the  white,  taich 
plateaas;  while  the  position,  direction,  height,  and  steepness  of  mountains,  are  all  shown  hj  tbc  pe> 
caliarities  of  the  monntain  shades. 

The  Political  Divisions  are  shown  by  bright  red  lines;  the  names  of  all  prominent  features  M 
distinctlj  printed,  but  in  so  light  type  that  they  can  be  read  at  a  short  distance  only ;  thus  the  map  w 
fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  outline  map.  Hence,  these  maps  are,  at  the  same  time,  really  Phyaleal, 
Political,  and  Outline;  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  three  maps  in  one. 


LARGE  SERIES. 


Map  of  the  United  States, 

"  North  America, 

"  South  America, 

"  The  World  (Mer.  ProJ 

"  Europe, 

"  Asia, 

"  Aftica, 

"  Central  Europe, 

'*  Oceanica, 


Size  (about) 

6x8ft. 

Bx6*' 

5x6" 
,),10  X  6  " 

6x8" 

6|x6i-* 

6x6" 

6x8" 

4x6" 


Price 

HBT. 

S8.00 
6.50 
6.50 

12.00 
8.00 

10.00 
6.60 
8.50 
6.00 


INTERMEDIATE  SERIES. 


Hap  of  the  United  States, 
^orth  America, 
South  America, 
Europe, 
Asia, 
AfHca, 
Oceanica, 
Hemispheres, 


tt 
i( 

n 
ff 
it 


SiM  (about) 
4x5ft. 
4x6" 
4x6" 
4x4" 
4x6" 
4x6" 
4x6" 
6x6" 


3A 


6.<» 


6.<il 


CLASSICAL   MAPS. 


Sim  (about) 

Map  of  the  Roman  Empire 6x8  feet Price  $16J0O 

"    "  Ancient  Greece  (including  Map  of  Ancient  City  of  Athens), 6x8   "  "       l&OO 

"     "  Italia  (Including  Map  of  Ancient  City  of  Rome), 6x8   "  ....    **       II^M 

Qr*Any  of  the  above  maps  sold  separately  If  desired. 

COMMON   SCHOOL  SERIES. 

MOiriffTKD  OH  ROLLSBS Pbiox  926 

1.  Large  Hap  of  the  United  States,  in  sections. 

2.  Map  of  the  Hemispheres. 
.  Map  of  theWorld,  on  Meroator's  Projection. 

4.  Map  of  North  America. 
5  Map  of  South  America. 


6.  Map  of  Europe. 

7.  Map  of  Central  America. 

8.  Map  of  Asia. 

9.  Map  of  AfHca. 

10.  Map  of  Australia  or  Oceanica. 


PRIMARY  SERIES. 

TEN  MAPS  put  up  in  neat  portfolio,  same  size  as  Common  School  Series 

ly  Key  to  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  sent  ttee  with  each  set. 


Price.  dSJOO 


^JPECTAJLi    jIl1VNOTJ1VOEM:E]VT  r 

Schools  using  Ouyot's  Geographies,  or  about  introducing  them,  will  be  supplied  with  the  aborm 
maps  at  the  following  discounts :— On  the  Large  and  Intermediate  Series,  10  per  cent;  on  tbe  Conunoa 
School  and  Primary  Series,  26  per  cent. 


Address, 


Sept.  ly. 


GILMAN   H.   TUCKER, 

Oorrespondingr  Ageatf 
At  THOMPSOir,  BIGELOW  &  BHOWITS, 

»S  Jt  99   COMNMIXiZ,   :B03T 


OUR  BOOKS  STAND  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 


We  Send  Out  no  Traveling  Agents 

2erms  for  F*irst  Introduction,  one  half  the  annexed  prices. 
Ife  wilt  deliver  the  Sooks  for  JF'irst  I?itroduction  free  of 
expense,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of 
the  Cash,     Sample  Copies  sent  on  receipt  of  half  price, 

CAREFULLY  REVISED,  AND  IN  NEW  TYPE. 

The  Latest  Editions  of  Bullions's  Series  are 

SuUions'M  Common  Sehool  €lTa'm%n%ar  (with  Analysis).    60  centa.  .^ 
HulUons'a  Practical  English  Grammar  (with  Analysis  of  Sentences).    $1. 
Mxerclseg  in  AnalyttUi,  PwrHngf  and  Composition  (new).    60  cents. 

This  book  has  references  to  both  English  Orammara. 
SuUiotiS  A  Morri^»  Jjntin  Leasons,    $1. 
BhIH»hs  Sb  Morris's  LtUin  €h*ammar,    $1.60. 
lRt€llions*a  iMtin  Grammar,    $1.50. 
Buillotu^w  LMtin  Reader  (new  edition,  enlarged  with  easy  Reading  Exerdsea,  and  Itofcii 

encefi  to  Bullions^s  and  BnUions  &  Morris's  Latin  Orammars).    $l.fiO. 
SullionH^M  Vcesnr  (new  edition,  with  references  to  both  Grammars).    $1.50. 
BuUion»*a  Cicero  (new  edition,  with  references  to  both  Orammars).    $1.50. 
Bulliona'a  Txitin- Engllah  and  Eivglish-JLatin  I>ictiotiary  (with  Synonyms).    $6w 
BnUiona*»  Greek  Lesaotis,    $1. 
BulHotyt  A  Kendrick'a  Greeh  Grammar,    $). 
JiuUintui'a  Greek  Gratnmar,    $1.76. 

Kendrick'a  Greek  Exercises  (with  easy  Readings  and  Grammar  References).    $1. 
ttaird^a  Claftsical  Manual,    90  cents.  J^ou*f*M  Clajmiral  Atlas,    $4,601 

8ehmit»  A  Zumpt'a  Virgil,    Eclognes,  Georgics,  and  12  BookF  of  .£ueid.    One  yoL,  $1« 
Hinracc,    Odes  and  Satires.    $1.  Grid,    Select  Poems.    $1. 

Zivy,    Books  L.  U..  XXI.,  and  XXn.    $1. 
Cooper's  Virgil,    With  valuable  English  Notes.    $S.50. 
Kaltsehmidt^a  Liatin^Etiglish  and  English^Lutin  dictionary,    843  pages.    $2.60. 


Bullions's  is  the  Most  Complete  and  Popular  Series  of  Grammars  and 

School  Classics  ever  published. 

English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Grammars  are  tanght  on  the  tame  plan ;  and  the  student  In  tha 
Latin  Grammar  has  not  to  unlearn  all  that  was  taught  in  the  English  Grammar,  as  is  too  often 

the  case.  ______________________^__ 

"  Dr.  BnlHons's  system  is  at  once  scientific  and  practical.  No  other  writer  on  Grammar  has 
done  more  to  simplify  ttie  science  and  render  it  attractive." — Natiomil  Qtiarterly  Rtfuiew. 

*'  Every  thlnt;  necewsary  for  the  stnclent  to  know  1«  in  the  ri<;ht  place,  and  no  pnpcrflnons 
or  Irrelevant  matter  is  introduced.  I  cheerfully  commend  these  books  to  the  attention  of 
teachort*.  at»««ured  that  no  one  who  thoronirhly  exaiRiiie-  them  will  he  willlri'j  to  chiintrc  them 
for  any  bo«ikc  of  the  same  cla«i*  now  before  the  public."— J.  A.  Mono  am,  Piqfessorof  Lanr 
guof/es^  Central  High  Sc/tooi^  Baltimore. 

"  We  have  nued  Dr.  Bnlllone's  Series  of  Engliph,  Latin,  and  Greek  Grammars  in  onr  insti- 
tution ^»i^«•e  itH  e«tuhli?*hmfcnt  in  la"!?,  and  the  first-named  Grammar  l(«  upod  exclusively  in  onr 
Public  Grammar  Sch<K)ls.  I  have  no  hesiuition  In  siatini;  that.  In  my  opinion,  it  i?  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  nublished  in  this  country, "—Edwaiid  VVkbstbb,  Ptin<.ipai  q/  Free  Acad' 
emy,  lioche.^tr^  N.  Y. 

*'  All  or  Dr.  Rullions^s  books  are  those  of  a  scholar  and  a  practical  man.** — Isaac  F.  Fbbris, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  qf  the  City  qf  New  York, 


0BND    FOR    OOKFZ.BTX3    BOUOOIm    OATAXiOaVB. 

Address       SHELDON  &  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS. 

498  <0  500  Broadway f  New  York. 


OUR  BOOKS  STAND  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 


We  Send  Out  no  Traveling  Agents 

Ttrfn^s  for  J^irst  Jif/rodtec/iotf,  one  half  the  aftvexed  prices, 
'He  H'ill  dpliyer  the  Tiooks  for  First  Intix^duction  free  of 
expeiise,  in  aity  ptn't  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of 
the  Cash,     Santpte  Copies  sent  on  receipt  of  half  price, 

astroivo]\j:y. 

Matttsok^s  Prtmaiit  Abtrokoxt.    12roo,  168  pp $    80 

"  FIuiH  School  Aktronomy.    \i\\\o.    252  pp 125 

BuBRiTT^B  Gkuokaput  OF  TUE  IIkavkns.     12mo,  352  pp 1  25 

•*  Cklkstial  Atlar.     Ijirire  quarto 125 

Bbocklesby'h  Common  School  AsTiioNOMY.    Illai*tr«ted.     12mo 80 

"  PvLKMKNTS  OP  ASTRONOMY.    12mo.    Fully  UluBtruKjcl 1  75 

"  51  ETEouoLooY.     12rno 1  15 

Hjerbciiiei.l^s  Outu^bs  or  Astkonomy.     A  new  edition,  with  numeroaB  platee  and 
woudcuttt • S  5B 

Prof.  Jeat^  Ofrtay*  Keetbls'  Oiial  Ftiench  Coni«B.    In  three  parts.    12mo.  cloth.". 

Part  Fir»»t.  Oral  Method,  75;  Part  Secoud,  Oral  Method,  75  ;  Pari  Third,  Oral  Method,      W 

Throe  Part^,  bound  in  one  volume 1  75 

Kektei^'  Nkw  Method  op  Leaunino  thk  French  LAnauAOB.  12mo.  Half  morocco.  1  75 
Pinney's  Ea-iy  Leh.«*on8  n?  Fuencu.     12nio,  137  pp 80 

'*  Fmt*T  Book  IN  Fuench.     l«nio.  1S2  pp 69 

FircTET  A  BAOorH'j*  Puactical  French  Teacher.     12rao 1  WJ 

Pixney  &  AuNorLT's  French  Grammar.    8vo.    520  pp i  00 

Plnney's  Elementary  French  Header.     12mo,  1U3  pp 100 

"  PiuxiREssiVE  French  Header.    12ino.    3-U  pp .1. 160 

WiLLiAMs^s  ENULibU  iXTO  French.    12ino.    3(;6  pp 150 

Bolmar's  French  Series* 

ENTTBEiiT  New  Kptttow,  bonnd  in  cloth,  new  ptyle... 

Bolmar's  Edition  op  Levizac'b  Grax^ab.     12mo 1  ED 

Perrln's  Fables,  with  Kj£Y 1  95 

Colloqitial  Phraheh T5 

ADVENTI'REr^   OP  TELEMAQCB 1  S6 

FuJSKCH  Verbs •  1  00 

OEItlMCAlV. 

Psibsker's  Elemxkts  ot  tbb  GsRUAif  Lanouaob.    1  ToL,  12mo 1  V 

PiNNKT  &  Bahcelo's  Practioal  Spanish  Tbacheb.    12mo.    860  pp 1  8D 

PIIYSIOLOOY, 

HoofTER's  Ftrpt  Book  IK  Phtptoloot.    12Tno W 

Hookeu'hi  Physiology  and  IIyoiene.    (Ill^'h  Schools.) 1  75 

LooMia'a  EiJSMKMTB  OF  Amatomy,  Physiology,  aku  Uyodenb... 1  25 

AiDEw'e  ScrENCB  of  Goternmrnt  rN  Conkeotion  wtth  Ambricau  iNSTmrnoHa.   By 

JofEPH  Aldkn,  Prosideul  New  York  Slate  Normal  Sihool 1  BO 

Alden's  Citizen's  Manual.     A  text-book  nn  Government,  tor  Common  Schotils 00 

Fauichild'h  Moral  Philosophy  ;  or,  the  Science  of  Obligation.    By  J.  U.  Fairchild, 

President  <)r  ObtTlin  CoUoue.     1  vol.,  l2mo 1  60 

Flemminu's  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy.    With  Additions  by  Char.  P.  Kbauth,  D.D. 

8vo.    Cloth ^ S  50 

Kames'h  ELr:MFNT8  OF  Criticism.   Edited  bv  Abraham  Mflls,  A.M.  Crown  8vo.,  504  pp.  1  75 

TH«)MI>!*nN's   Ol  TUNE   OP  THE    NECKHHAilY    LaW9   OF   ThOITCJHT 1   75 

Wati.and*m  Elements  of  Intellkctdal  Philosophy.    l2mo.    Clotb  ■ 1  75 

Whatkly's  Elements  op  Rhetoric     12m().    Cloth 175 

"  Elements  OF  Lome.    12mo.    Cloth 175 

Moore's  Elements  OP  Science.     IfJnio,  I'lO  pp.    By  Georqe  MooRB 75 

Comstock's  Sy.-tem  of  Natural  Piiilo-^ophy 1  75 

CoxsTocK^a  Elements  op  Chemimtry.     12iuo.    Sheep 1  75 

^'  Klements  OF  Botany.    12mo.    Cloth 3  00 


BSND    rOR    COniPZ^ZSTE    SCHOOXi    OATAXiOOVB. 

^cw««       SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 

4:US  i&  500  Broadway f  New  York. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1871. 

JPHAXG'S  CSROMOS.— The  moBt  splendid  pictures,— iQmoflt  eqaal  to  Oil  Paintings,— 
Co  be  had  for  nothing  but  a  little  labor  in  getting  new  subscribers  for  the  Journal  of  Education. 

No.  1.  Autumn  Leaves— Maple Price  $1.00 

No.  2.  Ruby-crowned  Wren 1.00 

No.  8.  Piper  and  Pair  of  Nutcrackers 2.00 

No.  4.  Aftertbe  Ruins 800 

No.  6.  Near  Bethel,  on  the  Androecosrgin ^ 4.00 

No.  6.  The  Kids' Playground 6.00 

Any  one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  with  2S^  choice  of  either  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

For  four  new  subscribers  with  t6 No.  8 

For  six  new  subiioribers  with  89 No.  4 

For  eight  new  subscribers  with  $12 No.  6 

For  twelve  new  subscribers  with  $18 No.  6 

For  two  new  subscribers  with  S8,  I  wi'l  send  you  Vick's  Splendid  Chromo  of  thirty-one 
TUietles  of  the  most  popular  flowers,  of  natural  sixe  and  color,  on  paper— size  19  by  24  inches. 

For  four  new  subscribers  and  86,  the  same  picture  on  elcth,  in  imitation  of  oil  painting,  as 
good  as  most  of  the  Chromoe  which  sell  for  86.00. 


Three  Dollars  sent  to  us  by  an  old  or  a  new  snbficriber,  will  secure  one  copj 
of  the  Journal  of  Education  one  year,  and  one  copy  of  that  valuable  book 
entitled  "  Synchronolofry  of  the  Principal  Events  in  Sacred  and  Profane  History, 
from  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Present  Time,"  the  price  of  which  is  S2.60.  Every 
teacher  ought  to  have  it  For  four  new  subscribers  with  $6,  we  will  send  the 
above  book. 

Tub  Bjibx  of  Bbthlbheu;  a  fine  steel  enjrraTinr  12  by  18  inches  in  size,  on  paper  18 by  96 
inches,  representing  the  babe  in  the  manger,  Mary  (ner&oe  beaming  with  sweetnesnand  beau- 
ty) kneels  beside  it.  Joseph  tranquilly  standing  close  by.  the  shepherds  who  have  evidently 
lnt>ugbt  a  sacrificial  lamb,  have  laid  it  on  the  floor,  and  bow  in  humble  adoration  before  the 
holy  child.  The  figures  at  the  left,  a  mother  and  child,  are  cautious  and  interested  spectators. 
The  cattle  in  their  stalls,  the  shepherd's  dog  meekly  waiting  at  the  door,  the  Ptars  shining 
through  the  casement,  the  glimmering  light  from  the  swinging  lamp,  the  burning  fagots  on  the 
floor,  the  rustic  appearance  of  the  stable,  in  fkct  the  whole  grouping  of  the  picture  is  admirably 
portrayed;  each  mce  bears  its  own  meaning,  while  the  "  i)a6e  qf  Bethlehem*'  is  the  center  of 
tbe  heavenly  host. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Jousital  who  has  paid  a  year  in  advance  can  have  a  copy  of  the  pio- 
tare  by  sending  us  three  new  subscriptions  with  the  money  (S4.60),  and  we  will  also  send  a 
copy  to  each  of  the  new  subscribers.  To  any  subscriber  whose  time  has  expired,  w«  will  send 
the  picture  upon  receipt  of  another  year's  subscription  if  accompanied  by  three  new  subscrip- 
tions and  the  money,  and  a  copy  to  each  of  the  new  subscribers.  To  any  four  persons,  who 
are  not  now  subscribers,  who  will  club  together  and  send  us  their  names  with  a  year's  sub- 
Msription  (S6.00)  we  will  send  a  picture  each. 


K:E:iLX>    THIS    THROrJOH, 

TffB  PRBBVOLOOXOAL  JoURVAL,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  FiRBT  CLASS   FaXTLT  MAOAZINR,  d^ 

▼oted  to  the  "  Science  of  Man."  Contains  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  with  all  tbe  "Signa 
of  Character,"  and  how  to  read  them;  Ethnolosy,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man;  Practical 
Articles  on  Physioloinr,  Diet,  Bxercise,  and  the  Laws  of  Lifie  and  Health.  Portraits,  Sketch- 
es, and  Biographies  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  world.  Usefhl  Information  on  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  is  an  interesting  and  Instructive  Pictorial  Magazine. 

Bt  a  Spkoial  Arrangbmbut  we  are  enabled  to  ofl^r  the  Prrknologioal  Joubhal  as  a 
premium  for  four  new  subscribers  to  the  Journal  ov  Education,  or  will  flimish  the  Phr>- 
ifOLOoioAL  Journal  and  the  Journal  of  Education  together  for  f8.60.  We  commend 
the  Journal  to  all  who  want  a  good  Family  Magazine.  Address  all  orders  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Journal  or  Education,  B.Thurston,  Portland. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education 

IS   PUBLISH BI>    MONTHLY 

At  111  Exchange  Street,  Printers'  Exchange,  Porlland,  Maine, 

By  BROWN   THURSTON. 

a  }rtn9,  $1,50  per  year*  The  Jounal  will  be  sent  till  ordered  discontinued,  and  arrearagef  paid. 


CK  »•  P.  H«well  &  Co.,  40  Parli  Row,  and  S.  A.  Pettengill  A  Co.,  37  Park  Bow, 

Are  our  authorised  AdTertising  Agents  in  New  York. 
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NO  SCHOOL  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS, 

Physical,  BoUtical,  and  Outline  Comldned. 


INCOMPARABLY  SUPERIOR  TO  ANYTHING   PUBLISHED.— ^flottfc. 

On  these  M&ps,  the  green  color  Indicates  low  lands;  the  brown,  table  lands;  and  the  white,  bigk 
plateaus;  while  the  position,  direction,  height,  and  steepness  of  mountains,  are  all  bhown  bj  the  pe- 
onliarities  of  the  mountain  shades. 

ThR  Political  Dtrisions  are  shown  by  bright  red  lines;  the  names  of  all  prominent  Itetnns  in 
distinctly  nrtnted,  but  in  so  light  type  that  they  can  be  read  at  a  short  distance  only ;  thns  the  nap  li 
fitted  for  aU  the  purposes  of  an  outline  map  Hence,  these  maps  are,  at  the  same  time,  really  FhysScsl. 
Political,  and  Outline;  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  three  maps  in  one. 


LARGE  SERIES. 


(( 


Xap  of  the  United  States, 
**     North  America, 

South  America,  5x6 
The  World  { Jier.  Proj.),lO  x  6  •* 

Europe,  6x8" 

Asia,  6Jx61  '* 

Africa,  6X6  •* 

Central  Europe,  6x8'* 

Oceanlca,  4x6" 


Price 

Size  (about)  »jct. 
6  X  8  ft.       98.00 
6x6" 


6.50 
6.50 

12.00 
8.00 

10.00 
6.60 
8.60 
6.00 


INTERMEDIATE   SERIES. 


Pries. 


Map  of  the  United  States, 
'*     ^o^1h  America, 
South  America, 
Europe, 
Asia, 
Africa. 
Ocean  ica. 
Hemispheres, 


« 


«• 


Sise  (about) 

vrt. 

4x6fl. 

f6.0» 

4x6'» 

4j» 

4x6" 

IB 

4x4" 

UM 

4x6" 

hM 

4x6" 

4Ja 

4x6" 

hm 

6x6" 

m 

CLASSICAL   MAPS. 

Sise  (about) 

Xap  of  the  Roman  Empire 6x8  feet Price  lUA 

*'    "  Ancient  Ureece  (including  Map  of  Ancient  C^ity  of  Athens) 6x8" "       IIM 

"    "  Italia  (including  Map  of  Ancient  City  ot  Rome) 6x8"  "      l&M 

IT^Any  of  the  above  maps  sold  separately  if  desired. 

COMMON   SCHOOL  SERIES. 

MonKTBD  OV  ROLLSBS PBIOB  «26  PKB  8KT. 

-I,  Large  Map  of  the  United  States,  in  sections.  6.  Map  of  Europe. 

^.  Map  of  the  Hemispheres.  7.  Map  of  Central  Amerioa. 

*.  Map  of  the  World,  on  Meroator's  Projection.  8.  Map  of  Asia. 

9.  Map  of  North  America.  9.  Map  of  A&iea. 

4.  Map  of  South  America.  10.  Map  of  Australia  or  Oeeanica. 

PRIMARY  SERIES. 

TEN  MAPS  put  np  in  neat  portlblio,  same  size  as  Common  School  Series Prioe,  fl&OI 

I^^Key  to  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  sent  free  with  each  set. 


Schools  using  Guyot's  Qeographies,  or  abont  introdncing  them,  will  be  supplied  with  the  abovi 
maps  at  the  following  discounts :— Oo  the  Large  and  Intef'meaiate  Series,  10  per  cent;  on  the  Comnss 
School  and  Primary  Series,  26  per  cent. 

Address,  ^ 

GILMAN   H.    TUCKER, 

Gorrespoiidingr  A^rent, 

At  THOlffPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BBOWN'S, 

S«pi.ly  »S  A   99    COBNHII,L,   JB08TOM. 


PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL 


OUT  LIN  E 


Ut«  PrtBclfttI  of  me  6»MMclleBt  Noraial  8ckMl,-M4)SUitotevt.  •reMnM»«cft»«l8. 


O.  D.  CASE  ft  CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Xo,  1*    The  Hemispheres SOxSO  inches, 

*'    9,    North  Atnerien »Sx90  " 

"    •?.     United  States,  l>tnninion  of  Canada,  and  Meetieo,  with  separate 

maps  of  Alamka,  awd  Newfoundland, SOxeO  ** 

«'    4.    South  America »SX30  '• 

"    S,    Europe S0x60  *' 

"    «.    Asia »Sx30  " 

"    r.    Africa Ji&JLSO  " 

"    8.    Oceaniea,  with  separate  map  of  tfie  Sandwich  Islands »Sx.aO  ** 

"    9,    l^hysieal  Map  of  the  Worid,  on  Mereator's  pw^ecHon 30xJS0  '' 

I»RICIC    OF*    THE    JVLA^FS    -AJSrr>    KEY. 

P«t  ap  in-a  neat  Fortfblio,  nith  liags  for  noiipeiMioii > 490.60  per  aet 

HandMMeljft  moanlied  on  Kollers.  and  varnished 80.00 


It     It 


Pvonoinioecl  \yy  aH  oompe-ten-t  *TvtAigem» 

THE  BEST  OUTLINE   MAPS  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

ADVANTAGES    CI^ AIMED  -FOB    TJEtBSE    MAPS: 


They  are  NB  W,  and  show  the  latest  okoobaphtcal  discovbries,  and  the  vobt  rbcxnt 
CHAiM»B9  Off  POLITICAL'  DivieiOKR,-  In  eTCry  part  of  the' World. 

They  combine  all  the  advantages  of  both  BHYSICAL  and  rOJLITICAL  Oatllne  Haps;  rep- 
reeentlng  the  Mouvtain,  Lake,  and  Kiter  Sybteiib,  and  all  Important  PHYSIC AJL  3fKA.TVRE 8 
of  each  Continent,  tn  a  style  of  beauty,  clearness,  and  fidelity  to  nature,  never  before  seen  on 
Outline  Maps;  while  the  roUtical  Divisions,  Cities,  and  Chief  Towns,  are  equally  clear 
«nd  distinct. 

The  MonxTATN  Ststemb  are  so  delineated  a^  to  give  a  vuch  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
relative  b bight  of  ranges,  and  of  the  character  mad.£XTX!NT  OF  THX!^MOUNTA.INOU8 
XLJEOIOyS,  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  Maps. 

No.«ther  Outline  Maps  show  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
Importance  of  this  ean  hardly  be  over-estimated,  either  as  a  source  of  infomtation  to  pupUt^  or 
fbr  Us  aid  to  the  teacher  in  giring  topical  instruction  in  relation  to  trmreUu^  facilities. 

TSE  XiONOITVDK  both  of  Washington  and  Greenwich  is  given  on  all  the  maps.  On  most 
maps  only  the  longitude  of  Greenwich  is  given. 

A  MASP  OF  QBE  AT  VALUE,  mot  found  IN  Ajrr  othbii  series,  is  onr  Physical  Map 
mf  the  World,  devoted  sxcLUSivKLr  to  such  features  of  Fhjfsioal  Geooraphy  as  oarnot 
PROPERLY  BE  SHOWN  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  JPolUicul  Divisions.  On  this  aie  shown'  the 
great  Htdbooraphic  Basins,  the  principal  Tolcavobs  and  volcanic  regions,  the  IsoTHBBirAL 
Lines,  Ocean  Currents,  Wind  Currents,  Rain  Districts,  &c.,— features  of  great  interest  to, 
«very  pupil;  and  not  shown  in  any  other  series. 

Tkcie  Map§  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  connection  with  any  text-bootc  on  Geography. 

A  KEY  accompanies  each  set,  convenient  for  study  or  referenoe,  containing  questions  calculated 
to  direct  the  pupil's  mind  to  the  more  iaipeKant  geographical  ikcts.  It  also  contains  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  the  aid  of  teachers,  in  the  use  of  Outline  Maps. 

ISee  other  side  (^  (kit  lee/.] 


CAMP'S  OUTLINE   MAPS! 

CAMP'S  OVTZIXJE  MAPS  excel  all  otherg  in  the  HEAVTT  and  Cl^BAMXESS 
of  the  ENGJRAriya  and  COLOHiyQ,  and  in  the  irvthfulneaa  to  nature  with  wbScli  tb» 
PHYSJCAJj  J'^JEATUJiJSS  aro  portrayed.  Considering  their  real  practical  ttatue,  they  ar« 
not  only  the  BIJST,  but  tlie  CHEAPEST  in  the  market. 

COillPARISOIV.  Of  the  Guyot  Maps  there  are  four  sets.  Large,  S71,  Intermediate,  f^RXS^, 
Common  School,  S25, 1'rlmary,  ^18.  The  set  most  nearly  corresponding  with  Camp's  in  ^ze.— «i|^ 
maps, — costs  $88.50.  Tlie  Common  School  series  are  macb  smaller,  and  every  way  inferior,  eondatSiig 
of  but  14  sheets,  unvami^jh^d,  price,  S25. 


The  Cornell  series,  have  a  map  surface  of  but  ftptsbn  shkbts,  (and  six  of  these  small 
maps),  price  i^CO. 

CAMP'S  SET  HAS  SEf'EyTEEX  SHEETS,  for  920,  In  portfolio,  or  $30,  vamisLed 
and  handdoraely  mounted  on  rollers.  We  have  no  nMclcMii  necllonal  nsapM*  Oar  Jf  ap*  mt 
the  VIVITKD  UTATECI  and  KUBOPJB  are  both  1.AROB  FOUR  SHBRT  lIlAPfl, 
showing  the  lVUOI<E  OP  EACH  COtJNTRir  at  a  glance*  with  the  relaiire  pa*i. 
tion  of  one  part  to  another,  while  the  corresponding  maps  in  raot>t  other  series  are  SIIIAI.I* 
SIIVOIiR,  or  TWp^linBET  Tlapa,  of  ONR.QIJARTfiR,  or  O^K-HAI^F  TUB 
SIZE  OF  OURS. 

The  plan  adopted  bif  snnte  Map  pitbllshnrgf  of  attempting  to  show  altitude  by  the  eolori^j 
of  the  maps,  seems  to  us  exceedingly  objectionable-    We  have,  in  our  office,  a  set  of  Gnyot's:  Comaian 
School  Maps,  price  S25,  colored  on  this  plan,  on  most  of  which  everything  is  so  confused  and  iadii- 
tlnct  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  trace  the  Political  Divisions.    On  some  of  the  map*,— 
especially  on  the  map  of  Europe,  at  but  a  few  feet  distance,  it  is  quite  impossible. 

On  these  maps  it  is  assumf>d  to  show,  by  a  single  color  (green),  all  the  land  lying  below  a  glviFB 
altitude— 600,  SOO,  or  1,000  feet,  varying  on  different  maps;  and  by  another  color  (brown),  all  tbe 
land  lying  above  such  altitude  and  less  than  8,000  feet  high.  Thus,  on  the  map  of  the  United  Stat«>». 
the  green  Is  intended  to  represent  a'l  land  of  le^s  than  800  feet  altitude.  The  brown,  all  between  8BB 
and  8,000  feet,  and  the  while,  all  above  8,000,— barely  the  highest  mountain  summits. 

Now  we  ask,  tn  all  sincerity,  what  of  practical  value  Is  the  pupil  to  learn  fW>m  flN  thi^?  Is  11  not 
rather  calculated  to  mislead  his  mind,  and  give  him  fklse  Imprensions  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
country?  lie  find^  half  or  two*tliirds  of  the  map  colored  brown,  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  one 
part  of  the  country  so  repreitentcd,  may  be  more  than  7,000  feet  lifgher  than  another.  What  is  fai« 
most  natural  inference?  Or  of  what  praotical  advantage  id  it  to  him  to  be  told  that  certain  pans  of 
the  country  have  an  elevation  of  somewhere  between  809  and  8,0lK)  ft>ot,  unless  we  tell  him  which  ha« 
the  higher  and  which  the  lower.    From  800  to  8,000  feet  is  rather  a  wide  margin. 

IIV    CONTRAST, -CAHP'S    ilIAP8    ahow    the    PIl¥(ilCAI«    FEATI:BB» 

with  iroaderfal  Adetlflr  to  uptare,  withoat)  ia  aay  «lrnieti  ohneariaip,  or  readier^ 
■as  iadiatiact  the  POI^ITICAE.  DIVISIONH. 

The  gnperloriiif,  ami  real  practical  value  of  CAMP'S  MAPS  OVBR  Affile  OTH- 
BRN,  can  in  no  way  be  ahovra  ia  MO  UTRONO  EilOnX  AS  BV  CONTRAIITr 
^rheu  placed  aide  by  niiie  irith  other  asapa  and  criticnily  compared.  TO 
NUCn  AlV  EXAiniNATIOfV  aad  compariHoa  with  other  maps  ia  oar  o«c«t 
%VE  €OR1>IAIiI^V  INVITE  AJLI.  IIVTERBMTED. 

TEACHEBSf  AND  ALL  PRACTICAL  EnVCATOJfS,  prouoHncr  theme  wtapm 
BY  FAR  THi:  BEST  VET  PUBLlSILEJi, 

Hon.  WARKEN  JOHNSON,  State  Supt  of  Common  Schools,  says  kA 
them : 

^^The  outlines  are  correct  and  distinct,  the  tinta  marked,  not  glaring,  while  the 
whole  cartog^raphy  is  pleasing,  and  indicates  faithful  workmanship.  They  are 
really  all  that  the  publishers  promise  in  their  announcement.  They  ought  to  Ir 
in  every  school-house  in  the  State«^^ 

IHAPS  mEIVT  FOR  EXA19IINATI01V.— We  will  aead,  oa  reqaeet  mf  S^i^iool 
Roarda,  a  «et  of  maps,  either  In  portfolio,  or  on  rollers,  as  ordered,  which,  if  not  8ati.<&ctorj,  may 
be  returned  in  good  order  within  thirty  day*.  Outward  fVelght  at  the  expenre  of  the  party  or«'"  -ing . 
unlesB  the  maps  arc  retained,  when,  on  remitting,  it  may  be  deducted  (torn  the  price  of  the  mi 

ATWELL  &  CO.,  174-i  Middle  Street,  Portland, 

General  Agents  for  Ma.  le. 

[See  oUktr  iide  of  thi*  /«qj 


r 


CI-  SCIENCE  WILL  TOU  STUD?  THIS  SFBIK  ? 


Science  for  El versrbody  t 


Prof.  STEELTB  Remarkable  Svecess  in 

BiaklDC  Selentlfle  Books  for 

the  Masses 

ii  oommon  talk  In  all  edncatlonal  oiroles.  Some 
^done,  some  condemn  his  works;  the  latter 
iii^iiTriiwg  that  they  detract  from 

The  Dignity  of  Science 

by  making  iti  study  eimple  and  easy.  Hereafter 
It  may  be  learned  in  InsUtutiona  of  grades  lower 
than  Academy  and  Uniyerslty,  and  in  all  grades 
In  one-third,  or  even 

One-fouth  the  Time  nsnally  required. 

Some  cavil  at  the  animated  and  oocasionaUy 
florid  style.  This  is  the  very  thing  that  arouses 
theenthofllum  of  the  pupil  and  begets  an 

Insatiable  Thirst  for  Knowledge. 

Nearly  all  teachers  who  use  the  books  speak 
wanulT  of  this  peculiarity,  and  say  they  And  in 
their  ciitiniieii  an  interest  unknown  before. 

An  fhlt  accompli. 

One  critic  thinks  it  absurd  that  Mr.  Strelb 
should  write  on  so  many  subjects.  Why  not? 
Hie  fbots  of  science  are  not  now,  and  our  author 
does  not  profess  to  have  originated  them.  He 
only  copyrights  his 

Popular  Method  of  rresentation 

which  is  equally  applicable  to  every  branch. 
Moreover  the  fact  remains  that  the  books  axe 
w&iTTBX  and  have  been  successful  beyond 
author's  or  publishers'  most  sanguine  dreams. 

The  Pedants  Throw  Stones. 

A  ftw  have  made  much  of  errors,  real  or  as- 
sumed. In  the  early  editions.  One  of  these,  a 
clergyman,  created  a  good  deal  of  amusement  by 
hie  own  blunders,  wtuch  proved  to  be  more  in 
number  than  those  he  claimed  to  have  found. 

The  Books  are  AccnratCf 

more  so  (thanks  to  the  oritlos)  than  scientific 
books  usually  are  at  the  same  stage  of  publica- 
tion. We  are  not  aware  that  any  school  book 
wae  ever  published,  however  great  its  merits, 
that  did  not  require  some  revision  after  presenta- 
tion to  the  public. 

Th€  Stone  which  the  Builders  Rejected. 

Of  all  books  published,  the  public  are  most  In- 
terested in  those  which  a  certain  class  of  critics 
unsparingly  condemn.  Whatever  their  defects, 
they  are  sure  to  be  original  and  out  of  the  beaten 
way.  A  dull  or  superfluous  book  is  rarely 
abused. 


We  AdTcrtise  onr  Critics 

to  thousands  who  would  never  otherwise  hear 
of  them,  in  order  to  gain  the  attention  which 
acres  of  testimonials  would  ftil  to  attract.  We 
don't  ask  fkvor.  We  only  want  teachers  to  see 
and  know  the  books.    Curiosity  once  aroused 

Adoption  Always  Follows. 

If  it  is  now  apparent  why  we  preftr  to  give 
currency  to  the  views  of  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  cavllers,  while  literally  thousands  of  warm 
encomiums  from  the  highest  educational  author- 
ities remain  unprinted,  it  will  sufSee,  en  Oie  part 
of  the  latter,  to  give  the  popular  vote  on  the 
merits  of  these  works,  as  indicated  by  their 
sales. 


SALES  IN  1867, 

2,600  VOLUMES. 

SALES  IN  1868, 

-    10,000       «' 

SALBS  IN  1868, 

26,000       " 

SALES  IN  1870, 

-    40,000       " 

If  any  other  nublishers  of  scientific  books  can 
show  a  record  like  this,  they  are  invited  to  do  so. 
We  believe  it  to  be  simply  ui^faralleled .  The  thins 
needs  no  explanation  when  the  most  violent 
opponent  of  the  series  feels  constrained  to  admit 
that  they  "  make  a  good  endeavor  "  in  the  right 
direction.  "There  is  need  of  such  a  series. 
Their  aim  is  excellent.  They  are  of  about  the 
right  length.  The  publisher's  work  is  unexcep- 
tionable. •  •  •  TThe  author's  style  shows  that 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  and  successftil  teacher.  He 
keeps  company  with  his  class  *  •  •  and  Bays 
'  We.'  The  books  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  'Practical  Questions'  •  *  are 
singularly  ingenious  and  stimulating.  And 
finiuly  lessons  of  piety  are  interjected  at  every 
opportunity. 

For  ihrther  information  the  works  themselves 
should  be  consulted. 

They  are 

1.  Fonrteen  Weeks  in  ITat.  Fhilosopliy. 
2.  Fonrteen  Weeks  in  Ohemistry. 
3.  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy. 
4.  Fonrteen  Weeks  in  Geology. 

Price,  $1.50  Per  Volume,  Postpaid. 

Sample  to  teachers  who  will  adopt  if  approved, 

BALB  FBIOB. 


National  Edncatlonal  Publishers^ 

111  A  118  WIZLIAM  STMBBT,  NJBW  TOItK, 

Or  H.  M.  CABLE,  Superintendent  *'  Department  of  the  East"  82  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 
Hay-It. 


CouvperOiwait  &  Co.- 
Educational  Publishers, 

628  &■  6jo  Ckestimt  Street, 

Philadelphia, 

Publish  a  FvM  Series  of  School  Text-Booh. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 


NATURE'S 

HAIS  IBSTDIATITB 


i  y 

n  H 

Contains  no  LAO  SULPHUE— Ho 

suGAE  of  lead-No  ltthabge 

-No  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
is  entirel?  &ee  firom  the  Foisonons 
and  HeELltti-deBtro;fing  Drags  naed 
in  other  Hair  FrepEirationB. 

Tnuupireut  and  ulesr  u  crreUt,  It  will  not  toll  the 
flDeithblio— per^tlr  SAFE,  CLfiAN  sndKI'. 
FICIKNT— de?ideratiinu  1,0 NO  HOCOHT 
FOB  AITV  FOritD  AT  I,A«T! 

□  beoomlng 

unj.  ua 

Dudniff, 

tbe  Hftlr  &om  filing  otT, 
"--o  prematorBly 


10  ft,  gloHy  sppi 
tod  rffr^tilng  iff 


Clie  h 


■d,  cbecks 


a  Ucwlic: 


CBre»»ll  Hnmors,  outEnpoua  prupf  Ions,  ind  unnstuiil 
H«I.  AS  A  DRESMIIVn  F»B  TDB  HAIB 
IT  IB  TUB  BEST  AKTIOI.K  IH  THE 
HABKET. 

BB.  a.  B.niTB,  FaCenlAe.  Groton  Janotlan, 
Uau,  Preured  onlr  by  PBOCTEB  BBOTB- 
KB8,  Gloucetter,  HMI.  TI1S  ticnnlna  Is  pot  op  in 
ft  pMiel  battle,  made  expmslj  tor  It.  with  ihs  Duoe 
oftheutlcle  blown  In  Uie  glut.  A<k  your  DruggUt 
for  Katun'i  H*lr  B«ati}ntfTe.  ud  take  no  otber. 

Send  >  three  cent  itunp  to  Pro«tor  Broe.  for  % 
Tieatlae  on  (he  Hom*n  Hair.    The  InfOrmatlr 
Gontaint  la  worth  96  to  U17  penon. 


Agents  !  Bead  This! 


tarn  oommlMton,  to  wU  onr  new  and  wondarftil  1b- 
numan*.    AddreM 
M>Il-6m    H.  WAQHBR  ft  CO,  lUnbiU,  lll«h. 


VIEWS, 

ALBCUS, 

CHROHOe. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

8tH  Bmniway,  Kea  Yarh, 
iDTlte  the  aM«nUon  at  the  Trade  to  thdr  ml«irin 
regoodi,  of  (Mrn[ii;>iNiM- 
imjKirtation. 


PHOTO  LAKTEBN  SLIDES 


OKAPHoeccfa 

NEW  VIEWS  OF  tOSEKrte. 

E.  t  n.  X.  ASTSOXT  Jt  CO., 

691  Bboadwat,  New  Toek, 

Oppoitte  XetnipgUlui  HoM 


BIa.terl»U. 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Fruit,  Herb, 
Tree  &  Shrub,  and  Evergreen  Seeds, 
prepaid  by  mail,  with  directions  Itr 
culture.  Twenty-five  different  pack* 
etsof  either  class  for  $1.00.  Thesii 
classes  $6.00. 

30,000  Ibt.  E>er)tT«nandTr«eSeedi;  Apple.  Fw, 
Cherry,  Ac;  Grasa  Seeds;  Beet,  Cahbue,  CVm 
Onion,  Squaali.TDmlp.andallVvfltableudFIOH 
Seeda.lnamallorlarsequantitin;  alaoSiunFTA 
Stooki,  Bnlba,  Shniba.  Boaer,  Vcrbonai,  ke..  bjoA 
prepaid.  New  Golden  Buded  Jtfa  Vai,  flt 
Priced  DtHriptlTS  Catalogoe  acnt  to  aay  pUi  * 
Ant,  cnttla.  Acentc  wanted.  Wbolmle  IM  ■ 
Annli,aDba,  and  tha  "bade.    BwdimwrtiiM 

B.  H.  WATBOH,  Old  Colon  HorMtlaa  tU  M 
WirehDon,  nymoatb,  XaM.  iMftblIsM  H IW  j 


WEED!   WEED! 


a^mtmg   JIMmcMtmti    mrt    t—  •>««    «mI  AmtmWv 


m^9^mtmgtt  f  Acy  mrm  eapm%h  mf  rmtader4mg  im  tMM^Et 
t7M„aaaBa  »r  ^ei^te,  kml  U  U  UmpflmU  IMml 
ftuvcr*  Bhrnrntd  tmtltritmmd  the  ^mmUUei  at  Ihe  wmri- 
«M  HMieMMai  MRntf  far  tait,  mud  taremUa  J-ilg* 
(*e  mterttM  »f  tmtM,  mmd  «*w  kevama  imieUtgatUg 
prtf^rtd  la  tacmra  IMa  amt  amfrntl*  aT  prad-Hmg 
imt  maat  imtUfmclara  rtnUI:  Vht  altemlian  af 
f*e  fMtt  fa  MMV  BHif  tarmrttip  tmatted  ta  §he 

LATEST    PRODUCTION, 

The  Weed  "Family  Favorite" 
SEWING   machine;! 


The  merit*  atUchtnf  to  the  new  WEBD  "  yAMILT  FATORITE  "  are  tliDpllcIt^  of  InrentloD 
thoTonghncn  of  eonntruclloo,  eomenlenco  for  nilnft,  inpeilortty  of  eiMuilon,  and  neatncsi  of  ar- 
rangement.  Tber  being  eap««tallf  adapted  for  fluiitl/  dh  (u  their  name  Implies),  ire  capable  of  per- 
RmnlDK  the  EmtesC  range  of  work  demanded,  eiecutlng  Ibelr  work  upon  the  beavlettofcJolhawlih 

lajlng  lu  Btltcbe*  Kith  inch  nloe^  tbat  (lie  material,  howerer  fragile,  U  not  de&oed  or  Injured. 

Every  KIAGHIIVl!  fully  nrarranted ! 

not  out]' to  do  all  raNMWicni'ed,  but  to  kItb  the  piirebu«r  rsiUBDT  SatiBFacrion.  All  hlllnK  to 
do  thta  will  be  remoTed.  and  all  moneji  paid  upon  the  ume  will  be  reninded.  Tbere  bate  been  eo 
nuur  Sewing  Uaoblnet  of  an  Int^rtor  or  wortbleu  chiraoter  oflbred.  and  In  too  manf  casea  eold  to 
Uie  pewle,  that  we  hare  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  plan  whereb;  we  boi>e  to  oonvlnoe  people  Ihat 
bU  machlnea  are  not  ftauda.  We  will  notaak  jfon  to  accept  oar  ]od|[ment  In  themaltcr,  hut  tolplbrm 
rounelTea  of  the  general  woTklna  of  Iti  parte,  IM  adaptablllhf  of  Dpetallng  upon  the  •artoua  fabrioa 

?>D  wiih  to  lew,  and  lU  durabllltr.    Iliea.  If  tod  are  laliided  beTond  a  doubt  that  IT  MEl^TS 
ODB  WANTS,  and  la,  a>  we  belloTe  It  to  be. 


THE  BEST  SEWING  MICHINE  IN  THE  WORLD 


tben  and  not  till  then,  will  we  ask  jna  to  parabaae.  To  those  who  deilre  ■  nuablne,  bnl  fed  them- 
■plTet  Duable  to  spare  the  pnrobaae'DiDneT  at  present,  onr  method  of  sale  will  be  espeolallv  adapted. 
We  shall  sell  UaolilDes  tOr  the  small  ADTANLE  PATHENT  OF  TEN  AOLLABS!  The  balance  of 
price  to  be  paid  In  InitalLments  of  Ten  Unlian,  payable  montblj.  This  slTea  the  purchaser!  not  onij 
An  opportunity  to  cam  the  machine  nholly  or  In  part  upon  Itself,  hut  It  glvee  Bsure  ruarujtee, 
held  la  tbelr  own  hand*,  of  the  Ailfllmeai  of  onr  agmioenla.  Come  and  see  them— trr  Itieni— and 
warer  parohase  a  Sewlni  Uaohlne  until  Ton  hiTe  elimlued  the  "  WEED  FAUILY  FAVOBITE." 

THE  WEED  BEWINU  HAGUIKES  are  all  made  bj-  maobtnery,  upon  the  same  prinolple  as 
tbe  Amerloan  Watch,  each  part  being  an  exact  dnullcale  of  a  corree ponding  part  In  rTery  other 
Uaohlne,  thereby  Inaarins  AcearacT  Bail  Prrfeclisa  ia  DIoTeBeal,  IDd  OaBTcHlaace 
•r  Beplaciaf,  In  ease  or  accident.    It  makes  the 


■JLmOC'JBS:.   SI"X«XTC33E3E 

alike  npon  both  tides  of  the  Bibrto,— new  a  STRAlnHT  NEEDLS  AXD  TBE  SHUTTLS.  oonte- 
□nentlr  requiring  no  change  of  tcniton  In  paielng  lYvm  thlntothlok  aubttaDces,  and  vlee  rersa,-  aluo 
executing  eTeryTirlely  of  work,  inch  as  Hemming,  Tucking,  Felling.  IluWiDg,  l)iiiltlng,  Cordlni, 
BraldlDg,  Hem-Stltcblsg,  Binding,  Ualherlng  and  Sewing  on  at  the  saoie  time,  with  Ibe  utmost  pre- 
cision and  beanty,— stIUhlDg  irlth  either  CottOD.  Silk,  or  Linen  Thread  with  equal  Ikclllty.  Ko 
■olUng  of  work  or  garawnta  possible. 

S.  mr.  EAT02V  6i  SON, 
.^arexxts    fox*    -tlie     Stcite     of    ncetlxxe, 

103    MIDDLE    STREET,    PORTLAND,    MAINE. 

AOMSTS  WAJTTXD  IX  XVJCBT  TOWlf.      BBin>  TOS  BAMPLXB  Of  WOBK. 


FOUND  AT   LASTl 


The  Weed  Sewing  Machine  still  ahead. 


HMATIOllSSmiJllMmAiMinT. 


Patented  May  94,  1S70. 

Tills  Oom'biSLa/tion  ^ttaolnnent  oonslste  of 

perfeot  OorcLer*  -wlxioli  retails  At       •      •      •      •      •  S3.00 

Flannel  Hemxner  and  Feller*  ^frliloli  retails  at  3.00 

perfeot  Saster  and  Unifier f  ^rliloli  retails  at      •  8.00 


NINE  DOLLARS'  WORTH  OF  ATTACHMENT  FOR  $3.00. 

It  1>elng  so  2*£RFECTLY  SIMPLE,  it  is  eftsily  nndentood  and  operated  by  every  oae. 

A  Sewing  Machine  is  Not  complete  witliout  it 

NO   PJEBBON,   APTJSR   BBEING   IT  O^JEBATBJ>,    WILL  JDO    WITMOUT   IT. 

Adapted  EicIosiTely  for  the  WEED  Sewinif  Kachine. 
IT   IS   DECIDEDLY  THE   ONLY  'RELIABLE' 

COMBINATION  ATTACHMENT 

It  needs  only  to  be  TRIED  to  be  appreciated. 

Call  at  this  AGENCY  and  examine  it  for  yonrself. 

THU    WJEJSn  SEWING  MACHINE    CO^ 

having  the  *  Exclusive  *  use  of  this  Attachtnewt,  ClaUt^ 
a  Great  Advantage  for  the  *  WJEED  *  over  all  other 
Machines* 

FURNISHED    BY   THE 

'WEED'  Sewing  Machine  Agents, 


Uay-^te. 


103   AJElddle   Street, 

PORTLAND,    MAINE 


For    first    introdiivtiun    tli«se  bookH   will    be   niruislicd 
itor   Thirty-eight   Cents. 


"Grammar  Crystallzed." 

^cL   SltOTtef   Coiu'sp 

EmLISH  GrEAlIAE 

BY    SIMON    KERL,  A.  M. 

AuOor  <-f"Firtl  Lrtnn-  i»  Enuli^^  ffrowiwar,"  " Comtek ■  fk-hool  Gramaiar," 

I  Vol.      240  Pages.      Price  75    Cents. 

Though   this  work  has  been   but   recently  published,  it  has 
met  with  an  unparalleled  success,  and  the  Publishers  have  received,    ' 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  strongest   commendations  of  its 
merits. 

The    following  is   an    extract    from   a    private    communication 
written  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  best  known  teachers 
of  the  day : 
The  admirable  points  in  tbc  book  arc: 

First.— The  divisioii  inlo  tlio  Oral  mid  tho  Text  Com^.  Mr.  Keri  is 
perfectly  correct  in  saying  tliat  the  beat  informtd  teachers  agree  in  this 
arrangement.  The  Oral  metliod,  with  blackboard  eaercises,  ia  indeed  the 
only  nataml  wny  in  which  the  subject  of.  grammar  can  be  presented  to 
beginners ;  and  Mr.  K.  i^,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  author  who  has 
united  the  two  courstB  in  one  book.  He  begins  with  sentences,  with 
the  simple  construction  of  which  he  familiarizes  the  lenmer  bj  numerous 
examples.  He  then  passes  to  Paris  of  Speech,  and  the  explanations  of 
these,  piiges,  17, 18, 10,  leave  scarce  anything  to  be  desired.  The  remarks 
on  "Blackboard  Eaerciscs,"  pages,  27,  28,  39,  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  teacher,  and  they  bring  out  a  fentiuv  that  distinguishes 


to  correct  according  to  the  rules  he  has  learned  in  Syntax  and  Etymology. 
la  the  older  grammars  the  etymology  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  is  first  fin- 
ished up,  then  come  the  rules  of  Syntax  with  exceptions  and  some  meager 
example,  lastly  at  the  end  of  the  books  appear  corrections  of  False  Syntax. 
Probably  no  exercise  has  been  more  neglected  than  this,  and  it  has  been 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  "  corrections "  have  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  grammars,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  larger  treatises. 
It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  no  training  in  grammar  would  do  more  for 
the  correct  speech  of  our  youth,  than  a  thorough  course  in  False  Syntax, 
sucli  as  Mr.  E.^s  book  presents.  These  examples  are  both  numerous  and 
exhaustive,  and  are  so  adriiirably  arranged  in  their  proper  place,  as  to  furnish 
of  themselves  a  claim  on  the  attention  of  teachers,  were  there  even  no  other 
Btriking  merit  in  the  book. 

Slietk. — ^The  structural  Analysis  of  sentences  is  also  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  etymology  and  syntax,  and  not  placed  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  book,  as  though  it  were  a  distinct  subject.  Mr.  K.  in  his  previous 
works,  had  already  established  his  reputation  so  thoroughly  in  the  treatment 
of  Analysis,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  on  that  head. 

Seventh. — ^Perhaps  the  very  finest  part  of  the  book  is  the  "General 
Rules  "  for  the  use  of  language,  and  the  numerous  examples  of  errors  to  be 
corrected,  to  be  found  on  pages  from  203  to  215  inclusive.  Here  are  14  pages 
as  fall  of  matter  suited  for  the  school-room  as  could  be  constructed,  and  in 
the  study  of  which  even  adult  students  would  find  the  greatest  profit.  Par- 
ticularly noticeable  is  the  very  striking  portion  on  the  use  of  prepositions, 
pages  208,  209,  for  which  Mr,  K.  has  our  most  hearty  thanks. 

Eighth. — These  General  Rules  are  followed  by  14  pages — 216  to  229 — on 
"  Modifications  of  Syntax,"  in  which  the  Figures  of  Speech,  as  well  as  other 
.  modifications,  are  treated  of,  in  connection  with  copious  and  illustrative  ex- 
amples, compelling  careful  study  in  and  out  of  school,  and  are  in  Mr.  KerPs 
best,  as  well  as  original  manner.  Take,  for  example,  as  illustrating  his  origi- 
nal treatment,  pages  222,  223,  on  the  "  modification  of  Syntax  by  variety  of 
sentence,"  or  "  sentence  structure."  Nor  are  pages  226,  227,  on  "  Poetic 
License,"  less  striking. 

Ninth. — ^As  if  leaving  abundance  of  good  wine — some  may  say  his  best- 
to  the  last,  the  book  ends  with  a  chapter  on  Analysis,  Parsing  and  Idioms, 
remarkably  original,  and  hitherto  not  found  in  school  treatises  on  grammar. 
Perhaps  in  no  department  of  language  are  the  acute  observation,  the  breadth 
and  grasp  of  Mr.  Kerl's  mind,  his  readiness  to  apprehend  and  resolvp  gram- 
matical difficulties,  more  clearly  apparent  than  in  these  last  pages,  and  we 


offet  it  as  a  suggestion,  that  he  could,  perhaps,  do  no  better  piece  of  work  for 
teachers  and  advanced  students  than  the  enlarging  of  this  collection.  It  may 
be  that  all  acute  minded  teachers  would  not  agree  with  his  disposition  of 
difficult  idionivS,  but  the  great  body  of  the  profession  would  gladly  welQpnie  a 
strong  hand  and  steady  head  like  his,  capable  of  supplying  that  help,  not  to 
be  found  in  school  treatises ;  and,  if  to  be  found  in  higher  works,  then  only 
amid  a  jumble  of  matter,  after  a  search  so  toilsome  as  none  but  the  most 
assiduous  students  will  undertake. 

Tenth. — I  have  said  little  about  "Definitions/'     In  these  Mr.  K.  has 

usually  consulted  both  brevity  and  clearness.     I  believe  that  many  of  them 

are  improvements  on  the  old  definitions  that  have  run  so  long  in  the  older 

books.    Wherever  he  has  diflfered  from  these,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that 

this  difference  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  student,  in  both  originality 

and  terseness. 

m  CONCLUSION  :    ^ 

These  opinions  will,  I  prcvsume,  be  found  sufficiently  extended  to  show 
you  what  I  think  of  the  "  Shorter  Course  on  Grammar."  Its  virtues  are  so 
sterling  as  to  impress  any  earnest  teacher,  on  careful  examination,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  best  tribute  I 
can  pay  to  Mr.  Kerl's  book  is  what  I  end  by  saying,  that  the  examination 
has  raised  my  estimate  of  him  as  the  most  full-minded  and  original  of  our 
American  School-Grammarians. 

The  book,  it  appears  to  me,  must  go  ;  it  may  require  time,  money  and 
energy ;  but  it  must  eventually  find  hearty  recognition  among  the  young  and 
earnest  of  the  profession. 

"  After  a  careful  examination,  I  have  concluded  that  it  Is  the  best  Grammar  for  School  u=e  I  have 
seen.    It  is  certainly  the  most  practical." — F,  W.  Parker^  PHficipa/  Nortnal  School,  JLfayion,  Ok'O. 

"  I  like  the  Grammar  very  much.  I  have  examined  others  recently,  but  give  Uiis  the  preference.'' 
— B.  a,  Irwin,  Principal  Female  Seminary,  WaskingtoH,  Ga. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  a  number  of  diflferent  Grammars,  with  a  view  to  select  the  best  for 
the  use  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  have  evidenced  my  preference  for  Kerl's  Shorter  Course,  1  consider 
this  work  unsurpassed  for  practical  lustruction,  scientific  arrangement  and  clearness." —  Win^'eld  & 
Luiher,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Luthersburg,  Pa. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  work  extensively  examined 
by  teachers,  and  for  this  purpose,  we  will  send  it,  free  of  postage, 

« 

on  receipt  of  half  the  above  price. 


IvisoN,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 


X33    cfc   1-4:0    Oi-oiiaci    St.,  133    cfc   133    Stato    St., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

Address,  W.  A.  WILDE  &   CO. 

No.  1  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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Plllj^l      ": 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1871. 

J^BAN&'8  CHM0M08.— The  most  splendid  pietaiefl,— tlmoit  eqoal  to  Oil  Paintlnf^s,— 
to  be  had  for  nothing  bat  a  little  labor  in  getting  new  snbBcrlberB  for  the  Joomal  of  Edacatlon. 

No.  1.  Antamn  Leaves— Maple Price  $1.00 

No.  2.  Ruby-crowned  Wren 1.00 

No.  3.  Piper  and  Pair  of  Nutcrackers 2.00 

No.  4.  Afterthe  Ruins 8.00 

No.  5.  Near  Bethel,  on  the  Androscoggin 4.00 

No.  6.  The  Kids'  Playground 6.00 

Any  one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  with  S8,  choice  of  either  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

For  ibur  new  subscribers  with  $6 No.  3 

For  six  new  subscribers  with  $9 No.  4 

For  eight  new  subscribers  with  912 No.  5 

For  twelve  new  subscribers  with  818 No.  6 

For  two  new  subscribers  with  83,  I  will  send  you  Vlck's  Splendid  Chromo  of  thirty-one 
rarieties  of  the  most  popular  flowers,  of  natural  size  and  color,  on  paper— size  19  by  24  inches. 

For  four  new  subscribers  and  88,  the  same  picture  on  cloth,  in  imitation  of  oil  painting,  as 
good  as  most  of  the  Chromos  which  sell  for  86.00. 


Thbee  Dollabs  sent  to  us  by  an  old  or  a  new  subscriber,  will  secure  one  copy 
of  the  Journal  of  Education  one  year,  and  one  copy  of  that  valuable  book 
entitled  "  Synchronology  of  the  Principal  Events  in  Sacred  and  Profane  History, 
from  the  Creation  of  Mau  to  the  Present  Time,"  the  price  of  which  is  82.^.  Every 
teacher  ought  to  have  it.  For  four  new  subscribers  with  $6,  we  will  send  the 
above  book. 

Thb  BikBB  OF  Bethlbhem;  a  fine  steel  engraTingl2  by  18  Inches  In  size,  on  paper  18  by  26 
inches,  representing  the  babe  in  the  manger,  Mary  (herfitce  teaming  with  sweetness  and  beau- 
ty) kneels  beside  it,  Joseph  tranquilly  standing  dose  by,  the  shepherds  who  have  evidently 
brought  a  sacrificial  lamb,  have  laid  it  on  the  fioor,  and  bow  in  humble  adoration  before  the 
holy  child.  The  figures  at  the  left,  a  mother  and  child,  are  cautious  and  interested  spectators. 
The  cattle  in  their  stalls,  the  shepherd's  dog  meekly  waiting  at  the  door,  the  stars  shining 
through  the  casement,  the  glimmering  light  from  the  swinging  lamp,  the  burning  fkgots  on  the 
floor,  the  rustic  appearance  of  the  stable,  in  fact  the  whole  grouping  of  the  picture  is  admirably 
portrayed;  each  mce  bears  its  own  meaning,  while  the  "Babe  qf  Bethlehem"  is  the  center  of 
the  heavenly  host. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Jourstal  who  has  paid  a  year  in  advance  can  have  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture oy  sending  us  three  new  subscriptions  with  the  money  (84.60),  and  we  wiU  also  send  a 
copy  to  each  of  the  new  subscribers.  To  any  subscriber  whose  time  has  expired,  we  will  send 
the  picture  upoi^reoeipt  of  another  year's  subscription  if  accompanied  by  three  new  subscrip- 
tions and  the  monev,  and  a  copy  to  each  of  the  new  subscribers.  To  any  four  persons,  who 
are  not  now  subscribers,  who  will  club  together  and  send  us  their  names  with  a  year's  sub- 
ieription  (§6.00)  we  ¥rill  send  a  picture  each. 


^RHAjy    THIS    TJHPtOTJOII, 

The  Phrbnolooioal  Jottrkal,  an  Illustrated  First  Class  Family  Haoazinb,  de- 
voted to  the  ^  Science  of  Man."  Contains  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  with  all  the  "Signs 
of  Character,"  and  how  to  read  them;  Ethnology,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man;  Practical 
Articles  on  Physiology,  Diet,  Exercise,  and  the  Xaws  of  Lift  and  Health.  Portraits,  Sketch- 
ea,  and  Biographies  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  world.  Useflil  Information  on  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  Pictorial  Magazine. 

By  a  Special  Arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  oflTer  the  Phrbnolooical  Journal  as  a 
premium  for  four  new  subscribers  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  or  will  ftunish  the  Phre- 
MOLOoioAL  Journal  and  the  Journal  op  Education  together  for  98.50.  We  commend 
the  Journal  to  all  who  want  a  good  Family  Magazine.  Address  all  orders  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Journal  op  Education,  B.  Thurston,  Portland. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education 

IS   PUBLISHED    MONTHLY 

At  111  Exchange  Street,  Printers'  Exchange,  Portland,  Maine, 

By  BROWN   THURSTON. 

Terms,  $l»S(kperyeitr>  The  Journal  wlU  be  sent  till  ordered  dlscontiaued,  and  arrearages  paid. 


0«««  P.  Aowell  &  €•.«  40  Park  Row,  and  8,  in.  Petteagill  A  €••,  37  Park  Bow, 

Are  our  authorized  Adyertising  Agents  in  New  York. 
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NO  SCHOOL  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS 


Bhysicalf  Boliticdlf  and  OuUine  Combined* 


INCOMPARABLY  SUPERIOR  TO  ANYTHING   PUBLISHED.— ^^omu. 

On  these  Maps,  the  green  color  indicates  low  lands;  the  brown,  table  lands;  and  the  whii 
plateaus;  while  the  position,  direction,  height,  and  steepness  of  mountains,  are  aU  shown  bj 
ouliarities  of  the  mountain  shades. 

The  Political  Divisions. are  shown  by  bright  red  lines;  the  names  of  all  prominent  featorei 
distinctly  printed,  but  in  so  light  type  that  they  can  be  read  at  a  short  distance  only;  thus  the  i 
fitted  for  aU  the  purposes  of  an  outline  map.    Hence,  these  maps  are,  at  the  same  time,  reaUy  Ph; 
Political,  and  Outline ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  three  maps  in  one. 


•L^g 


map] 


Map  of  the  United  Stotes, 
North  America, 
South  America, 
The  World  (Mer.  Proj. 
Europe, 
Asia, 
Africa, 

Central  Europe, 
Ooeanica, 


ti 


MES. 

INTERMEDIATE 

SERIES. 

Price 

FHoe 

Size  (about)  vwr. 

Si2e  (about)  5Er. 

6x8  ft       S8.00 

Map  of  the  United  States, 

4x6  ft.      86.0( 

6x6"           6.0O 

"     Korth  America, 

4x5"         iM 

6x5"           6.50 

"     South  America, 

4x5"         8.5( 

),10x6"         12.00 

"     Europe, 

4x4"          4.M 

6x8"           8.00 

"     Asia, 

4x5"         6.9 

6ixA-<          10.00 
6x6"           6.50 

"     Africa, 

4x5"         4il 

"     Oceanlca, 

4x5"         SOC 

6x8"           8.5U 

"     Hemispheres, 

.5x6"         7i( 

4x5"           5.00 

CLASSICAL   MAPS. 

Siie  (aboQt) 

Map  of  the  Roman  Empire 6x8  ftet Price  llSJft 

"    "  Ancient  Greece  (including  Map  of  Aucient  City  of  Athens), 6x8   "  ....    "      lU 


*'  Italia  (Including  Map  of  Ancient  City  of  Rome), 6x8,  "...."     U^ 

ly  Any  of  the  abore  maps  sold  separately  if  desired. 

COMMON   SCHOOL  SERIES. 

ViOVSTKD  OH  ROLLEBB .* PRICB  926  PKB  SIT. 

1.  liarge  Map  of  the  United  States,  In  sections.       6.  Map  of  Europe. 

2.  Map  of  the  Hemispheres.  7.  Map  of  Central  America. 
8.  Map  of  the  World,  on  Mercator's  Projection.     8.  Map  of  Asia. 

4.  Map  of  North  America.  9.  Map  of  Africa. 

5.  Map  of  South  America.  10.  Map  of  Australia  or  Ooeanloa. 

PRIMARY  SERIES. 

TEN  MAPS  put  up  in  neat  portfolio,  same  size  as  Common  School  Series Price,  •18.00J 

^^Key  to  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  sent  f^ee  with  each  set. 


SI»EOIA.lL.    ANNOUNCEMIEIVT  : 

Schools  using  Guyot's  Geographies,  or  about  introducing  them,  will  be  supplied  with  tbe  tboTej 
maps  at  the  following  discounts :— On  the  Large  and  Intermediate  Series,  10  per  cent;  on  the  OommoBj 
School  and  Primary  Series,  25  per  cent. 

Address, 

OILMAN   H.   TUCKER, 

CorrespondinsT  Ageat, 

At  THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BBOWITS,  ,, 

8ept.ly  »S  Jb  99   COBNMZLZ,  B08     T. 


OUR  BOOKS  STAND  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

We  Send  Out  no  Traveling  Agents 

2erm^  fbr  I^irst  Introduction,  one  half  t?ie  annexed  prices. 
7f>  wiil  deliver  the  Sooks  for  J^irst  Introduction  fr^e  of 
expense,  in  v  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of 
the  Cash,     Sample  Copies  sent  on  receipt  of  half  price. 


€M  \j  fty 

CAREFULLY  REVISED,  AND  IN  NEW  TYPE. 


The  Latest  Editions  of  Bnllions's  Series  are 

Ji«<lliofft#'#  ConMinon  Scfiool  €hratnrHar  (with  AnalyBis).    60  ceo  is. 
JBuUions's  J*r€tetical  English  Orammar  (with  Analysis  of  Sentences).    $1. 
JBaoerelseB  in  Anal}/»is,  Parsing,  and  Composition  (nCrW).    60  cents. 

This  book  has  references  to  both  English  Grammars. 
MtMions  &  Morris's  Xintin  lessons,    $1. 
JSuUions  4t  Morris's  Latin  Grammar,    $1.60. 
JSuUions's  Latin  (hrammar,    $1.60. 
SuUions's  Latin  MeaAer  (new  edition,  enlarged  with  easy  Beading  ExerdBefl,  and 

ences  to  Bollions^s  and  Bnliions  &  Morrises  Latin  Grammars).    $1.60. 
MfMions's  Ccesar  (new  edition,  with  references  to  both  Grammars).    $1.60. 
Jiulllons's  Cicero  (new  edition,  with  references  to  both  Grammars).    $1.50. 
Jiuititms's  LatitX'JEnglish  and  JEnglish-Latin  J>ietionary  (with  Bynonyms).    fflk 
MuUion^s  Oreeh  Lessons,    $1. 
JBuUious  A  JKendrief^s  Greek  Grammar.    $3. 
JBuilions's  €treeh  Gramfnar,    $1.76. 

Kendrieh's  Greek  Exercises  (with  easy  Headings  and  Grammar  References).    $1. 
Jiaird*s  ClassietU  Manual,    90  cents.  Long's  Clnstticnl  Atlas,    $4.00. 

SchmitM  A  SShmpt's  Virgil,    Eclogues,  Gteorgics,  and  12  Books  of  i£neid.    One  yol.,  $!• 
Morace,    Odes  and  Satires.    $1.  Ovid,    Select  Poems.    $1. 

I/tvy.    Books  L.  n.,  XXI.,  and  XXn.    $1. 
Cooper's  Virgil,    With  valoable  Englieh  Notes.    $2.60. 
Kaliselimidt^s  Latin-English  Oftul  English-Latin  Dictionary,    842  pages.    $2.60l 


Bullions's  is  the  Most  Complete  and  Popular  Series  of  Grammars  and 

School  Classics  ever  published. 

English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Grammars  are  taught  on  the  same  plan ;  and  the  etndent  in  th« 
lAtin  Grammar  has  not  to  unlearn  ail  that  was  taught  in  the  English  Grammar,  as  Is  too  often 
the  case.  __^__^____________^^__ 

•'  T)r,  BnTllons's  pystem  Is  at  once  scientific  and  practical.  No  other  writer  on  Grammar  ha# 
done  more  to  simplify  the  science  and  render  it  attractive." — Xafiofial  Quarterly  Haview. 

**  Every  thing  necessary  for  the  student  to  know  is  in  the  right  place,  and  no  superfluous 
or  Irrelevant  matter  is  iutrodnced.  I  cheerfully  commend  iheHC  nookp  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  assured  that  no  one  who  thoroughly  examines  them  will  be  willing  to  change  them 
Ibr  any  books  of  the  same  claes  now  before  the  public."— J.  A.  Morgan,  Prqfes^or  qf  Xon- 
gitage^y  Central  High  School^  Baltimore. 

"  We  have  ased  Dr.  Bnllions's  Series  of  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Grammars  in  our  insti- 
tution  since  its  eHtnblUhment  in  1857,  and  the  first-named  Grammar  is  need  exclusively  in  our 
Public  Grammar  Schools.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  stfiting  ttiat.  in  my  opinion,  it  i^i  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  published  in  this  country."— Edward  Webster,  Priii^pal  qf  Free  Acad' 
mmy^  R6ch4>titer^  X.  Y. 

^  All  of  Dr.  Bulllons*B  books  are  those  of  a  scholar  and  a  practical  man.**— Isaac  F.  Fson, 
OhanceUor  qf  the  University  qf  tfu  City  qf  New  York. 


•  BXf9    FOR    OOMPX-STXI    80HOOX.    OATAXtOaVB. 

Addreu       8HLLD0N  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 

498  ^  500  BroatUvay,  New  York. 


Coivperthwait  &  Co. 
Educational  Publishers, 

62S  &  630  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  FvM  Series  of  School  Text-Boohs. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOOUE  SENT  FREE. 


NATURE'S 

m\  SBSTDRATITE 


U 


Contains  no  LAC  3ULPHUK— No 

SUGAR  of  lead-No  lithaege 

-No  NITRATE  OF  SILVER,  and 
is  entirely  free  from  the  Poisonous 
uid  Hecilth-destroying  Drugs  used 
in  oth^  Hair  Freparations. 


'    1.0N«    HOtlOBT 

roB  AKD  FOVniD  AT  I.AIiT! 


H«[  AM  ADRfCMMINOPORTIlKnAII 
■  T  IK  THB  UEMT  ABT1CI.B  IN  TH 
nAHKET. 

DR.  n.  SMITH,  Tutonloa.  Rrnton  Junotlo 
Haiu.  rn-pired  hdI    ' 
1,  (iiouce«t*r. 


<y  PBOCTEB  BBOTn- 


E  2S,  UJouceatfr.  Uva.  Ttip  UenulnP  Is  nut  up  In 
■  iinel  botllp,  made  plpreMlr  tot  IE,  with  the  nsnie 
D  the  irtkl^  blown  In  fhe  ilua.  Atk  ti  ur  Dmeglit 
It    Nature's  Hair  lUstoratlve.  *nd  U1c<>  nn  otht^r. 

three  tfM  utamn  tv  rroctor  Brnv.  for  • 
m  Itae  i:umin  Hair.  J1>e  Inrormatlon  It 


Agents!  Read  Tlvis! 

-<  wrK>VI[.I.  PATARKNTMAHACAB 


l«  and  wunderAil  li 
F.U  ft  CO,  Uanhatl,  Uioh. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Wfilster'sIInaMWDictloiary. 

ICOW  ifonJiandJ/  ...... 

30DO  Engnnlngs. 
^lad  to  add  mj  ta 

Everr  Bcholar  kDowi 
(W.  H.  PreKOtt.  ths  Blatorlu.J 

Themmtcomtilele  Dlctlonarr  arthe  LanKDue. 
[Dr.  DIok,  ol  ecotland.] 
The  best  guide  of  stnileDla  of  oar  LanEain. 
[John  G.  Wlilttlei .) 
He  will  innimlt  hli  name  to  litMt  poiterity. 
[Chancellor  Bent.} 
Elymolnelcil  parti  iDrpawei  anvihinE  bj  earlier 
laboren.  [George  Banarolt.] 

Bearing  relatlun  lo   LanguBge  PrliK^pla  deoa  to 
Kllntophy.  [Ellhu  Bnrritt.] 

Kicelt  all  uihfrsln  deBnloK  KlenllSo  lerniB. 
irreaMEni  Hllehcock.) 
So iar  aa  I  know,  beit  deflning  Dtellonarr. 
[UoraceUann.I 
TakeltallOiiether,  the  >Drpaw!D|[  wor*- 
[ Smart,  (he  Knjilljh 
K  neceHltr 
plele  without  Ihebt'st  Eiieflih  bistian~i 

WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 

1040  Pages  OcKvo.    eOO  Engravings.    Price  Se, 
The  work  Ik  really  a  <itm  nf  a  TMclEoiuiry,  lutC  the 
thlugTor  the  mlllloo,— /^incru?on  Educa/iofml  ilorUh- 


irrei't  Walker,  of  Hurard.) 


inKih  Orthoptat.) 
itelllgenl  (kmllr.  itndent, 
--     ""— ■  LlbrarfUeom- 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Fruit,  Herb, 
Tree  St  Shrub,  and  Evergreen  Seeds, 
prepaid  by  mail,  with  directions  for 
culture.  Twenty-five  different  pack- 
ets of  either  class  for  $1 .00.  The  six 
classes  $6.00. 

20,000  lbs,  Evorerepo  andTree  S^eds:  Apple,  Fear, 
Cherry,  tc;  Una  Seed!;  Bpet.  Cabbajte,  Carrot, 
Onion,  Sqoaah,  Turnip,  and  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
6«4la,lniimallor1argeqoautltli'a;atiio  Small  FniiU. 
SlflckK.  Bulb<,  ShrubK,  KoMf.  Verbenaa,  ka..  by  mall, 
prepaid.  New  (iolden  Banded  Japan  Lily,  GOo. 
Priced  D^crlptlTB  CBtaTogue  tent  to  any  plain  ad- 
an-M.  jtrallt.    Agonls  wanted.    Wbcilesale  Llit  lo 

ft.  M.'  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseriet  and  Seed 
Warehonie,  I'lymoDth.  Uau,    Eitabllnhed  la  1812. 


TeAcben  wanting  situations,  and  those  in  want  of  tea«hen,  ean  harB  notloes  like  tliose  be« 
low  pablished  three  months  or  more,  free,  hj  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned  eommlttee, 
itatinjBp  definitely  their  wants,  fcc,  and,  if  an  answer  is  expected,  inolosine  a  stamp. 

A.  £.  Chass,  Chairman.  Portland;  C.  C.  Rounds.  Farmington;  J.  S.  Bakrbll,  Lewistoa; 
W.  H.  Laxbebt,  Augusta;  G.  T.  Flbtohxs.  Castine. 

TKACKEKS    WANTIIVO    BIXrATiaifS. 

LADIK8. 

No.  1.  Educated  at  Farmington  Normal  School.  Has  taught  two  yean  in  an  Intennedltte 
School.  Best  of  references.  Desires  an  Intermediate  School,  witn  pay  of  at  least  SU  per 
week. 

No.  2.  Has  had  ten  years  of  succes^M  experience  in  Public  Schools  East  and  West.  De- 
sires a  situation  in  a  graded  school.    Would  take  a  mixed  school. 

No.  8.  Graduate  atTarmington  Normal  School.  Desires  situation  as  assistant  in  an  Acad* 
«my  or  Seminary,  where  some  time  may  be  found  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higlier 
Mathematics. 

No.  4.  Graduate  of  New  Hampton  Institute.  Has  had  ten  years'  experience.  Desires  a 
permanent  position  in  Seminary,  Academy,  or  Boarding  School.  Can  teach  LAtln,  Greek, 
and  Modem  Languages,  and  also  Drawing.  Desires  no  remuneration  nnleas  giving  satlsfiM- 
tion.    Best  of  references. 

OB2?TLKMXir. 

•  .No.  2.  Can  teach  Modem  and  Ancient  Langnaires,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Sciences.  Has 
had  experience  as  Principal  of  an  Academy.  Desires  a  situation  in  an  Academy  or  High 
School.    Prefers  West  or  South. 

No.  8.  Is  open  to  an  engagement  after  April  1.  Would  prefer  a  Grammar  School,  with  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Vocal  Music  and  Lafln. 


CLUBBING   WITH    MAGAZINES. 

We  will  supply  either  of  the  following  Periodicals  or  Books  and  the  Journal  of  Education 
o^^  year,  for  payment  strictly  in  advance  one  year,  for  the  sums  named,  the  fignres  in  paren- 
thesis being  the  regular  price  of  each : 

$10.50.     Webster's  Illustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary  ($12.00). 
•8.50.    Idttell's  Living  Age  {88.00).    Lippincott's  Pronouncing  DicHonary'cfthe  Worid, 

bound  in  Sheep  (810.00). 
$5.50.    Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  (85.00).  The  Nation  (85.00),  Etery 

Saturday  (85.00). 

tS.OO.    Eclectic  Magazine (85.00). 
4.83.    The  AppUtons'  Joumal(84.00). 
94.7A.    Atlantic  Monthly  (84. 00), Harpers*  New  Monthly  (84.00),  Harpers*  Weekly  (84.00). 
'  Ladies'  Bazaar  (4.00),  or  Frank  Leslie's  Jllustrated  Newspaper  (4.00). 

$4.50,  The  American  Naturalist  (84.00),  Old  and  New  {84.00). 
4.00i  Godey's  Lady's  Book  (83.00),  The  Scientific  American  (83.00),  or  New  York 
Independent  (83.00),  and  large  and  fine  portraiis  qf  Gra7it  &  Colfax,  whidk  are 
sold  at  the  stores  for  94.00. 
$3  .SO.  Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard^ s  Monthly  (83.00),  Demoresfs  Monthly 
Magazine  (83.00),  Ladies'  Friend  (82.50),  The  Advance  (82.50),  or  The 
Christian  Union  (82.60)  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  and  aUo  Marshall's 
fine  engraving  qf  Washington. 

t3.95.    Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  (82.50)  weekly  or  monthly. 
3.00.    Our  Young  Folks  (82.00),  Peterson's  Ladies'  Mctgcusine  (82.00),  Rhertide  Echo 
(81.50).   Portland  Transcript  (82.00).    HaWs  Journal  ef  Health  (821)0). 
89. 80.    Arthur's  Home  Magazine  ( $2.00).  Good  Health  ( 82.00),  or  Herald  qf  Health  (82 M». 
$9.50.    The  Manvifactwrer  and  Builder  (81.50),  National  Sabbath  School  Teacher  (81.50), 

Demoresfs  Young  America  (81.50),  or  The  Nursery  (81»50). 
f9.40.    Arthur's  Children's  Hour  (81.50). 
19.99.    The  Little  Corporal  (81.00) . 

J9.00.     Wood^s  Hous^ld  Magazine  (81.00),  or  The  LUtU  Chi^. 
S1.N9.    The  Young  People's  Helper  (.50). 
$1.80.    The  School  F^Uval  (.6^. 

Tke  Besi  l^auih^s  'Paper y  rar  the  Friee,  4ss  the  Catmirpf 

THB  YOniVG  PE:0PI.B'S  HEflcPERy 

An  IllustrcOod  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  16  three-column  pages,  filled 
with  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Dialogues,  Music,  Prize  Questions.  JPnzzles.  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  ft«sh, 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  Instructive,  and  entertaining.  Eight  years  established.  The  best  paper 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  nighly  commended.  O^lt  50  cxim  a  tbab. 
IS^TEbaohbrs  may  earn  licaidsome  premiums  by  (Mnvasang  their  schools  for  the  Hklpsb.  Sample 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  250  pbbmiuxs,  sent  fW>e  to  all  who  will  try  to  get  up  clubs. 

Address,  Z.  POPS  VOSJB,  PttblUher,  RoekUsnd,  Xmtne. 

CHESTER   SQUARE 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 


The  next  school  year  will  begin  Tuesday,  Sept.  19«  1871.    For  oatalogae  and  circular, 
apply  to  Key.  GEO.  GANNETT, 

Aug.— 2m.  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


PREBSIUMS  FOR  1871. 

^BANG'S  CHB0X08.—Thf^  most  spYendld  pfotnres,— almost  equal  to  Oil  Palntiogs,— 
to  be  had  for  nothing  bat  a  little  labor  in  getting  new  subscribers  for  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Ko.  1.  Autamn  LeaTes— Maple Price  $1.00 

No.  2.  Ruby-orowned  Wren 1.00 

No.  8.  PlperandPalr  of  Natoraokers 2.00 

No.  4.  Afterthe  Ruins 8.00 

No.  6.  Near  Bethel,  on  the  Androscoggin 4.00 

No.  6.  The  Kids'  Playground 6.00 

Any  one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  with  98,  choice  of  either  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

For  four  new  subscribers  with  S6 No.  8 

For  six  new  subscribers  with  99 No.  4 

For  eight  new  subscribers  with  912 No.  6 

For  twelve  new  subscribers  with  918 No.  6 

For  two  new  subscribers  with  98,  I  will  send  yon  Tick's  Splendid  Chromo  of  thirty-one 
Tarieties  of  the  most  popular  ilowers,  of  natural  size  and  color,  on  paper-size  19  by  24  inches. 

For  four  new  subscribers  and  96,  the  same  picture  on  cloth,  in  imitation  of  oil  painting,  sis 
good  as  most  of  the  Chromoe  which  sell  for  95.00. 


Thbek  Dollars  sent  to  us  by  an  old  or  a  new  subscriber,  will  secure  one  copy 
of  the  JoiTKNAL  OP  Education  one  year,  and  one  copy  of  that.valuable  book 
entitled  "  Synchronoloey  of  the  Principal  Events  in  Sacred  and  Profane  History, 
from  the  Creation  of  Ik^n  to  the  Present  Time,"  the  price  of  -which  is  82.60.  Every 
teacher  ought  to  have  it.  For  four  new  subscribers  with  $6,  we  will  send  the 
above  hook. 

Thb  Babb  of  Bbtrlshem:  a  fine  steel  engraving  12  by  18  inches  in  size,  on  paper  18  by  26 
Inches,  representing  the  babe  in  the  manger,  Mary  (her  fkce  beaming  with  sweetness  and  beau- 
ty) kneels  beeide  it,  Joseph  tranquilly  standing  ciiose  by,  the  shepherds  who  have  evidently 
brought  a  sacrificial  lamb,  have  laid  it  on  the  floor,  and  bow  in  humble  adoration  before  the 
holy  child.  The  figures  at  the  left,  a  mother  and  child,  are  cautious  and  interested  spectators. 
The  cattle  in  their  stalls,  the  shepherd's  dog  meekly  waiting  at  the  door,  the  stars  shining 
throuffh  the  casement,  the  glimmering  light  from  the  swinging  lamp,  the  burning  fkgots  on  the 
floor,  the  rustic  appearance  o£the  stable,  in  fkct  the  whole  grouping  of  the  picture  is  admirably 
portrayed ;  each  face  bears  its  own  meaning,  while  the  "  Beibe  qf  Bethlehem  "  is  the  center  of 
tbe  heavenly  host 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Joitrkai.  who  has  paid  a  year  in  advance  can  have  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture Dy  sending  us  three  new  subscriptions  with  the  money  (94.60),  and  we  will  also  send  a 
copy  to  each  of  the  new  subscribers.  To  any  subscriber  whose  Ume  has  expired,  we  will  send 
the  picture  upon  receipt  of  another  year's  subscription  if  accompanied  by  three  new  subscrip- 
tions and  the  monev,  and  a  copv  to  each  of  the  new  subscribers.  To  any  four  persons,  who 
are  not  now  subscribers,  who  will  club  together  and  send  us  their  names  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription (96.00)  we  will  send  a  picture  each. 


Z€JQAlI>    TJEII©    THIiOXJOH, 

Tbx  Prbbholooioal  Jovbnal,  an  Illubtratbd  Fibst  Class  Famitt  Maoazikb.  de- 
voted to  the  "  Science  of  Man."  Contains  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  with  all  tbe  "Signs 
of  Character,"  and  how  to  read  them;  Ethnolosy,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man;  Practical 
Articles  on  Physiology,  Diet,  Bxercise,  and  the  Laws  oflAfs  and  Health.  Portraits,  Sketch- 
es, and  Biographies  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  world.  Uaeftal  Information  on  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  is  an  Interesting  and  instructive  Pictorial  Magazine. 

Bt  a  Spkoial  ABBAvaBHBiTT  WO  are  enabled  to  offer  the  PsBBNOLoaiOAL  Jocbnal  as  a 
premium  for  four  new  subscribers  to  the  Journal  or  £di70ation,  or  will  fUrnish  the  Phbb- 
NOLOoiOAL  Journal  and  the  Journal  of  Education  together  for  98.60.  We  commend 
the  Journal  to  all  who  want  a  good  Family  Magaslne.  Address  all  orders  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Journal  or  Education,  B.  Thurston,  Portland. 

The  Main'e  Journal  of  Education 

IS   I>tJBlL.ISH:KI>    MOlNTHlLiY 

At  111  Exchange  Street,  Printers'  Exchange,  Portland,  Maine, 

By  BROWN  THURSTON. 

Terms,  $1,50  per  ye<tr.  The  Joamal  will  be  sent  till  ordered  discontianed ,  and  arrearages  paid. 


Oe«.  Pt  Jewell  Sb  0«.4  40  Park  ft*w,  and  8.  HI.  Pettensill  &  0«.,  3r  Pftrk  Bow , 

Are  our  authorised  Adrertlsing  Agents  in  New  ITork. 

2d 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 


tmnmt 


New  &  y alMlile  Mainals  in  Natiiral  Science 

By  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  Ph.  D., 

JProfessor  of  Katural  Science  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany ,  New  York, 


Easy  Experiments  in  Physical  Science. 

One  vol,  12nio.,  iU%tstrated,  8S  pp.    JPriee  7S  ets. 
A  HAND-BOOK  FOB  EVEBT  INVENTIVE  BOY  OB  GIBL, 

COXPBISIHO 

PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  OP  NATURE,  IN  SIMPLE  EXPERIMENTS. 
WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  SCHOLARS  IN  THE  AVERAGE  CLASSES  OF 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

AS  A  MANVAIi  FOJt  TJEACBBBS  it  Hfill  be  found  to  be  fk{U,freeh,  and  pariieu- 
larly  servieeable  for  OBAJL  LESSONS  IN  BMIMAMY  CJLASSES.  Sent  poBt^nHd  fur 
exantination  on  receipt  of  forty  cent*. 


Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

FOB  COMMON  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
One  volume  12mo,,  elegetntly  illustrated,  17S  pages.  JPriee  $1,00. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK   OF  THE  SCIENCE,  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS. 

The  illastrations  are  a  marked  featare  of  this  book,  and  with  the  Interesting  manner  in  which  the 
eabjeot  is  treated,  combine  to  render  this  work  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE,  as  well  as  the  MOST  RE- 
CENT exposition  of  the  Elementary  principles  of  the  Science,  now  before  the  public.  Sent  ibr  ex- 
amination post-paid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

The  above-named  books,  in  addition  to  the  "Text-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  "Tezt- 
Book  of  Chemistry,"  previously  published,  form 

COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

FOR  COMMON   SCHOOLS:      ,_    . 

Introdnc^on.  BetiiL 

Cooley's  Experifnents  in  Physical  Science $0  40 $0  75 

Cooley'9  Elements  of  Natural  J^hilosophy O  60 1  00 

FOR  SCHOOLS  OF   HIGHER  GRADES: 

Cooley's  Text-booh  of  Natural  PhUosopKy $0  90 $1  SO 

Cooley's  Text-book  of  Chemistry O  7S 1  9S 

Cooley's  Sand-booh  of  Apparattts  and  Experiments.       (In  preparation.) 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  Prof.  Cooley's  Series,  as  above  indicated,  which  will,  we  ftd  ts- 
sured.  afford  fkcllitles  in  this  department  of  science— in  the  particular  of  simple,  clear,  aocnrate 
statement  of  the  subject-matter,  accompanied  by  fertility  of  practical  methods— which  the  most  in- 
ventive, skilftal  teachers  have  long  needed,  but  looked  for  heretofore  in  vain. 

Address 

GHL.»£A.]V    H.    TXJCKIEK,, 

care  Thompson,  Bigelow  &  Brown, 

Sept.iy  26  ft  29  Cornhill,  Boston^  Mass. 


PHTSIOLOGISS, 

FOB.      SOIiOOLS. 


I  *>*» 


NEW     SERIES. 

New  Analytic  Anatomr,  Physiology,  and  Hygriene,  Hnman  and  Comparative. 
Without  Questions.    322  pp.     With  194  Illustrations.    $1.(50. 

New  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  Human  and  Comparative. 
With  Questions,  Diagrams,  and  illustrations,  for  Analytic  Study  and  Syn- 
thetic Keview.    380  pp.    With  230  Illustrations.    $1.70. 

Qnestlons,  Diagrams,  and  Illnstratlons,  for  Analytic  Study  and  Eecitation,  and  for 
Unitic  and  Synthetic  Keview  of  Cutter's  New  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy, AND  Hygiene.    GO  pp.    With  35  Illustrations.    15  cts. 

Second  Book  on  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  Human  and  Com- 
parative. With  Questions,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations,  for  Analytic  Study 
and  Unific  Topical  Keview.    309  pp.  '  With  18(5  Illustrations.    $1.50. 

OLD    SERIES. 

Cotter's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.    81.70. 

Cotter^s  First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.    80  cts. 

Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Cut- 
ter.   50  cts. 

OTJTLIN"E    J^NJLrrO:M.lCAJLi    CIIA.RXS- 

[PUBLISHBBS*  PRICES.] 

Large,  colored,  mounted  plates,  10  in  set,  3  feet  long.    $15.00. 
District  School,  colored,  mounted  plates,  8  in  set,  2  feet  long.    $12.00. 
Ijarge,  colored,  bnt  unmounted  Charts,  10  in  set.    $7.50. 
District  School,  colored,  but  unmonnted  Charts,  8  in  set.    $5.50. 

IIOI«I>  BT  BOOK8BIiI«ER8  OBNEBAIiliF. 

Books  for  Examination  or  Introduction,  at  the  foUc^ing  prices,  by  mail,  postage  paid: 
Apply  to  AuTHOB  or  Publishers. 

New  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygriene,  Human  and  Com-, 
parative.    $1. 

Second  Book  on  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiologryy  and  Hygriene,  Hu- 
man and  Comparative.    90  cts. 

Anatomy,  Physiologry,  and  Hygiene.    $1. 

First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiologry,  and  Hygiene.   50  cts. 

Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.    35 

cts. 

CHARTS  GRATIS  WITH  BOOKS. 

TERMS. — When  one  dozen  of  the  New  Analytic^  or  one  dozen  of  the  Second  Book  on 
Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene^  Human  and  ComparativSj  are  ordered,  for 
introduction,  at  $15.00  per  dozen,  a  full  set  of  unmounted  Charts  will  be  furnished, 
GRATIS. 

NOTA  Beke.— Apply  to  CALvrs"  Cutteb,  Warren,  Mass.,  or  to  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.|  715  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Books  and  Plates  at  reduced  prices. 


BOT^DOIISr    COLLEaE. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FA.CXJLTY. 


JOSHUA  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  LL.  D., 
President. 

THOMAS  C.  UPHAM,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Emeritos  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Phil- 
osophy. 

ALPHKUS  S.  PACKARD,  D.  D., 

Collins  Professor  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Theol- 
ogy, and  Librarian. 

JOTHAM  B.  SEWALL,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Auoient  Languages  and  Literature, 

JOHN  S.  SEWALL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Oratory,  and  English  Llt> 

erature. 

STEPHEN  J.  YOUNG,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages;  Secretary. 


CYRUS  P.  BRACKETI,  A.  M..  M.  D., 
ProflBssor  of  Chemistry  and  Geologj. 

GEORGE  L.  GOODALE,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Joslah  Little  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Chemistry  and  Materia  Med- 
ica. 

CHARLES  G.  ROCKWOOD.  Jr..  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professsor  of  Mathematlos  and  Natoral  Pbiloso- 

phy. 

EDWARD  6.  MORSE,  Ph.  D., 
Prof^or  of  ComparatlTe  Anatomy  and  Zodogj. 

HENRY  L.  CHAPMAN,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  JLatin ;  and  Registrar. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  A.  B., 
Tutor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

Dudley  A.  S  AKQK3rr,Dlreotor  of  the  Gymnasiam 


Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  as  follows: 

Uarkness's  Latin  Grammar,  including  Prosody;  Parts  1.  and  11. liarkness's  Introduction  to  Latin 
Prose  Composition;  Vlrgll.  the  Bucolics,  Georglcs,  and  six'books  of  the  ^neid;  Cicero's  Select  Ora- 
tions (Johnson's  edition);  Sallust. 

Had  ley's  Greek  Grammar;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  4  books;  Homer's  Iliad,  2  booka. 

Arithmetic;  Smyth's  New  Elementary  Algebra,  first  eight  sections  (to  equations  of  theaeoond 
degree);  Da  vies'  Logendre's  Geometry,  first  and  third  books. 

Englbh  Grammar;  Ancient  and  Modern  Cr^ography. 

They  must  produce  certificates  of  their  good  moral  character. 

PHYSTCAIi  £l>I7CATIOIV. 

The  Gymnasium  is  provided  with  the  a  nal  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  Axrnlshes  good  faellitiet  fbr 
physical  culture,  under  the  Instruction  of  the  Director. 

TnS  OAl4l«ERY  OF  PAINTINGS. 

At  the  death  of  Hon.  James  Bom'^doin,  the  College,  by  his  will,  came  into  possession  of  his  entire 
collection  of  paintings,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  procured  by  him  with  great  care  and  expense 
in  Europe,  and  considered  at  that  time  (1811)  the  finest  collection  In  this  country.  Valuable  paintings 
presented  by  other  donors,  including  the  entire  collection  of  the  late  Col.  Gborob  W.  Boyd,  have 
Btuce  been  added. 

CABINBTS. 

Their  Cabinets  of  Mineralogy,  Geolofi!^,  and  C^nchology,  collected  mainly  by  the  late  Professor 
Cleaveland,  are  extensive  and  exceedlnf^ly  valuablf>. 

The  Ilerbarium,  recently  collected,  contains  a  very  Aill  representation  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern 
States. 

*    The  Scientific  collections  have  been  recently  enlarged  by  the  donation  of  over  200  birds  of  Kidne, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  eggs. 

KilBBARTBS. 

The  number  of  volumes  la  the  College  Library  Is       ...       .  16.688 

Medical  Library 8,550 

Peucinian 6,850  • 

Athenian  6.650 

ToUl 82,588 

The  library  is  open  for  consultation  dally,  except  Sundays, 

ANNUA I<  EXPBN8B9. 

Tuition  and  incidental  charges  on  the  College  term  bills,  $60.00.  Room  rent,  $10.00.  Board,  88.00 
to  $4.00  per  week. 

July  12.    Commencement,— Wednesday. 

July  14.    Examination  for  admission  to  College,— Friday. 

Aug.  81.    First  Term  commences,— Thursday. 

Aug.  31.    Examination  for  admission  to  College,— Thorsday. 

[See  next  page.] 


BOTTDOIN^    COLLEQE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 


JOSHUA  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  LL.  D., 
President. 

JOHN  APPLETON,  LL.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Political 

Economy. 

JOTHAM  B.  SEWALL,  A.  M.. 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

JOHN  S.  SEWALL,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Khet^oric,  Oratory,  and  English 


Literature. 

WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M.. 

Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and  Meteor- 
ology. 

STEPHEN  J.  YOUNG,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Modern  Longuages. 

CYRUS  F.  BRACKET!,  A.  M. ,  M.  D. 

Froftssor  of  Chemifitry,  Molecular  Physics,  and 
Geology;  Secretary  of  Faculty. 


GEORGE  L.  GOODALE,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Applied  Chem- 
istry. 

CHARLES  G.  ROCKWOOD,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Nat.  Philosophy. 


EDWARD  S.  MORSE,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology. 

ALPHteUS  S.  PACKARD,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  History. 


HENRY  L.  CHAPMAN,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin;  and  Registrar. 

J.  B.  TAYLOR,  A.  M., 
ProfdBsor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  A.  B., 
Tutor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics. 


This  Department  Is  ]nst  established  and  in  operation.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  Ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic^  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Phvsical  and  Political  Geography,  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  History  of  the  Unit<^d  States,  English  Grammar,  Latin— Uarkness's  Introductory  Book 
or  its  equivalent. 

The  Course  of  Study  comprises— 

La:«ouaob3:  English  one  vear,  and  optional  two;  Latin  one  year,  optional  three;  French,  one 
year,  optional  three;  German  one  year,  optional  two;  Spanish,  Italian,  Swedish,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  one  year. 


ical  and  Hydrographical  Engineering. 


Natitral  History:  Geology,  Mineralogy,  B.)tany,  Zoology,  with  their  relations  to  the  Indus- 
trial Arts. 

Natural  Philosophy:  Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Light, 
Heat,  Electricity,  &c. 

Chssiistry:  In  all  its  branches  and  applications. 

History  awd  Political  Scikncb:  General,  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Political  Fxono- 
my,  General  Principles  of  Law,  International  Law,  Law  of  Evidence,  Constitution  of  United 
States,  Theory  of  Government,  American  Law. 

Philosophy  :  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  Ethics,  E^theticd. 

The  object  of  this  Course  is  to  give  a  more  practical  direction  to  study,  and  t-o  fit  the  student  for 
his  actual  profession  in  life.  The  town  of  Brunswick,  situated  on  tide-water— the  Androscoggin  Hver 
on  one  side  and  the  ocean  on  the  other;  already  a  seat  of  various  manufactures,  and  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  railroad  ceiiterj«  of  lUe  State,  easy  aUo  of  access  tVom  all  quarters,  presents 
an  excellent  locality  rorpursuit-s  of  this  character:  while  the  fkcil  it  les  afforded  by  Bowdoln  Collere, 
its  Libraries,  Galleries  of  Art,  Cabinets,  Sclentltic  Collections,  Laboratories,  and  Apparatus,  offer 
greftt  inducements  to  the  earaest  studeut  of  the  Useful  and  Liberal  Arts. 


A  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE  is  also  instituted.  In  which  the  studies  of  the  two  College  Courses 
are  pursued  to  their  culmination  in  a  profession.    Provision  is  made  for  the  following  Schools : 

I.  Letters:  Comprising  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Including  the  Oriental,  with  their 

Literatures;  History;  Philosophy;  the  Fine  Arts. 
II.  Scijsnc£:  The  application  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Natural  Hlstorv. 
III.  Enginekrino:  Topographical,  Hydrographical,  Mechanical,  and  Military. 
lY.  Mbdicinb:  Embodying  the  " Medical  School  of  Maine"  as  it  is  now  constituted,  with  en- 
larged facilities. 

Every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  persons  who  desire  to  pursue  any  study  taught  In  the 
College.  Pecuniary  assistance,  flrom  .the  Income  of  thirty  scholarships  and  various  other  beue&otions, 
U  rendered  to  those  who  are  unable  folly  to  meet  their  expenses  otherwise. 
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fi  Unqnestioqablr  tlie  beat  aastainc^d  ir«rk 
of  the  kind  in  the  World.'^ 


IIarper^i§i  JVIag^azine* 

KUices  qf  the  Press. 

Tliere  are  few  intelligent  American  fkmiliesi  In 
wliich  Haupkr's  AIaoazinb  would  not  be  an  appre- 
ciated and  highl7  welcome  guest.  There  b  no 
monthly  Magazine  an  intelligent  reading  family  can 
less  afford  to  be  without.  Many  ^lagazines  are  accu- 
mulated. Harpkr's  isedited.  There  is  not  a  Mag- 
azlne  that  is  printed  which  shows  more  intelligent 
pains  expended  on  its  articles  and  raechai  ical  exe- 
cution. There  is  not  a  cheaper  Magazine  published. 
There  is  not,  conf»*ssedly.  a  more  popular  Magazine 
In  the  world. — Xeio  England  Homestead. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  journalism — ^the  edito- 
rial management  of  Hahpkr's.— TVic  Xatioiij  A',  r. 

8UB8CRTPTIOIV9.— 187i). 

Terma  i 

Harper's  Maoazinb.  one  year $.4.00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  eUlier  the  Magazixe.  Weekly, 
or  Bazar  wlli  oe  siippli4fd  gratis  fur  every  Club  of 
Five  Sl'B^cribbrs  a/  $i.00  each,  in  one  remittance; 
or,  Six  Copies  for  S2f}.(K>.  without  extra  copy. 

Subscriptions  to  Harper's  Maoazinb,  Weekly, 
and  Bazar,  tootw.  culdreas  for  one  year,  SIO.'OO:  or, 
two  of  Harper* s  PerUxlicals,  to  gne  address  for  one 
year,  87.<'0. 

Back  Xjimhers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

A  Complete  Set  of  Harper's  Magazine,  now 
comprizing  43  Volumes,  in  neat  cloth  hinging,  will  be 
sent  by  expretis,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser,  for 
92.25  per  volume.  Single  volutnes,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
SS.OD.  Cloth  oases,  for  binding,  58  cents,  oy  mail, 
postpaid. 

The  postage  on  Harper's  Magazivb  is  24  cents  a 
year,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  subscriber's  post- 
office. 

Address     UARrER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

<<A    Complete    Picterial   Hiatory   of    the 

Timea.^' 


'<  The  beat}  cheapeat^  and  moat  ancceaafal 
Family  Paper  in  the  Union.'^ 


IIarper^§  Weekly. 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Notices  of  the.  Pre^s. 

The  Model  Newspaper  of  our  country.  Complete 
In  all  the  departments  of  an  American  Family  Paper, 
Harper's  Wekiclv  has  parned  for  itself  a  right  to 
its  title,  "AJouenal  OP  CiviLiZATiox."— -N'eit"  York 
Evening  Post. 

The  best  publication  of  its  class  in  America,  and  so 
far  ahead  of  all  other  weekly  journals  as  not  to  per- 
mit of  any  comparison  between  it  and  anv  of  their 
number.  Its  columns  contain  the  finest  collections  of 
reading  matter  that  are  printed.  *  *  *  Its  illiis* 
trations  are  numerous  ana  beautiful,  being  fiirnlshed 
by  thechiefartiiSts  of  the  country. — Boston  Traveller. 

SUBSGBIPTIOIVS.— 187*^. 

Terma : 

Harper's  Weekly,  one  year @4.00. 

An  Extra  Copu  of  either  the  Maoazixe,  Weekly, 
or  Bazar  will  be  supplied  fpratis  for  every  Club  of 
Five  Subscribers  at  $4.00  each,  in  one  remittance; 
or,  Six  Copies  for  §20.00,  icUhout  extra  copy. 

Subscriptions  to  Harper's  Maoazixe,  Weekly, 
and  Bazar,  to  one  address  for  one  year,  810.00;  or, 
two  of  Harper's  Periodicals,  to  one  address  for  one 
year,  87.00. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

The  Annual  Volnmes  of  Harpbb's  Weekly,  In 


neat  cloth  binding,  will  be  «entby  oxprefs,  free  of 
expense,  for  87.00  eacb.  A  complete  Set,  compreiiig 
F^een  Volumes,  sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  xate 
of  85.25  per  yoX.yfYeight  at  expcnw  qf  pHrrhater. 

The  postage  on  Harper's  Weekly  Is  20  eents  a 
year,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  subscriber'a  pcct- 
office. 

Address     HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  New  York. 


«  A  Bepoaitory  of  Faahion,  PI 

Inatraction." 


Ireland 


Harper^s  Bazare 

Notices  qf  the  Pwt, 

It  Is  really  the  only  illustrated  chronicler  of  fkshlon 
in  the  couTitry.  Its  supplements  alone  are  worth  the 
subscription  price  of  the  paper.  While  fhlly  maiji- 
taininff  it.s  position  as  a  mirror  of  fk^hfon,  italsoooD-  ' 
tains  stories,  poems,  brilliant  essays,  besides  neneral 
and  personal  gossip. — Boston  Satwrday  Ereniug  Ga- 
zette. 

The  young  lady  who  buys  a  single  number  of  Hae- 
psR's  Bazar  is  made  a  subscriber  for  life.— ^>b^ 
York  Evening  Post. 

The  Bazar  is  excellent.  Like  all  the  periodials 
which  the  Harpers  publish,  it  is  almost  ideally  well 
edited,  and  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intends 
ed— the  mothers  and  daughters  in  average  fiuniU^i— 
can  not  but  profit  by  its  good  sense  and  good  taste, 
which,  we  have  no*  doubt,  are  to-day  making  very 
many  homes  happier  than  they  may  have  been  oefbre 
the  women  began  taking  les'ons  in  personal  and 
household  and  social  management  iVom  this  good- 
natured  mentor.— 5r/i«  Nation,  N,  Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.— ISra. 

Terma  i 

Harper's  Bazar,  one  year €4.00 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly, 
or  Bazar  tcilL  be  supplied  gratis  for  ecery  Cinb  (/ 
Five  Subscribers  at  W.OO  each,  in  one  remUiamot; 
or.  Six  Copies  for  820.00,  ivithout  extra  copy. 

Subucriptimis  to  Harper's  Magazins,  Wkssxt, 
and  Bazar,  to  oiie  O/ddress  for  one  year.  810.09;  or, 
tivo  of  Harper's  PeriodicalSf  to  one  address  for  one 
year,  §7.00. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  suppUed  at  any  time. 

The  four  volumes  of  Harper's  Baz^vs,  for  tlie 
years  1868,  '69,  '70,  71.  elegantly  bound  in  green  mo- 
rocco cloth,  will  be  sent  by  express,  freight  prepaid, 
for  $7.00  each. 

The  postage  on  Harper's  Bazar  is20cenUayear, 
which  must  oe  paid  at  the  subscriber's  post-offioe. 

Address     HARPEE  &  BROTHERS.  New  York. 


PfiOSPEOTUS  FOR  1872. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 


A  liepresentaiive  and  Champion  qf  American  Art. 

THE  ALDINE: 

An  Illustrated  MontlUy  Journal  claimetl  to  be  the 
handsomest  Paper  in  the  World, 


NEW  FEATURES  FOR   1872. 

ART  DEPAKTMENT. 

The  enthusiastic  support  so  readily*  accorded  to 
their  enterprise,  wherever  it  has  been  introducedjias 
convinced  the  publishers  of  THE  ALDINK  of  the 
soundness  oftheir  theory  that  the  American  pablio 
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would  recognize  and  beartilv  support  any  sincere  ef- 
fort to  elevate  the  tone  ana  standard  of  lUnstrated 
pabllcatioDS.  That  so  many  weakly  wicked  sheets 
'exist  and  thrive  is  not  evidence  that  there  is  no  mar- 
ket for  anything  better— Indeed  the  success  of  THE 
ALDINK  from  the  start  is  direct  proof  of  the  contra- 
ry. With  a  population  so  vai^t.  and  of  such  varied 
^Mstpf  a  publisher  can  choose  his  patrons,  and  his  pa- 
per is  rather  indicativd  ot  bin  own  than  of  the  taste 
of  the  countiy.  As  a  guaranree  of  the  excellence  of 
thiis  department.the  publishers  would  beg  to  announce 
during  the  coming  year,  specimens  from  the  foUow- 
iag  eminent  American  art.&tii: 

W.  T.  Kichards,  Granville  Perkins,  George  Smiley, 
Wm.  Hsrt,     *     F.  O.  C.  Darley.      11.  E.  Plguet, 
Wm.  Beard.         Victor  Xehlig.         Frank  Beard. 
James  Smiley,      Wm.  H.  Wilcox,     Paul  Dixon, 
*A.ag.  Will,  James  H.  Beard,     J.  Hows, 

These  pictures  are  being  reproduced  without  regard 
to  expense,  by  the  very  best  engravers  in  the  coun- 
trv,  and  will  bear  the  severest  critical  comparison 
with  the  heat  foreign  work,  it  being  the  determina- 
tion of  the  publishers  that  THE  ALDINE  shall  be  a 
successful  vindication  of  American  taste  In  competi- 
tion with  any  existing  publication  in  the  world. 

lilTERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Where  fo  much  attention  is  naid  to  illustration  and 
^et  up  of  the  work,  too  much  aependance  on  appear' 
anccs  may  very  naturallv  be  feared.  To  anticipate 
such  misgivings,  it  is  only  neceHsarv  to  state  that  the 
editorial  management  of  THE  ALDINE  has  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD, 
'Who  has  received  assurances  of  assistance  trom  a  host 
of  the  most  popular  writers  «nd  poets  of  the  country. 

The  Toluhe  eqb  1872 

will  contain  nearly  800  pages,  and  about  250  fine  en- 
gravings. Commencing  with  the  number  for  Janua- 
ry .every  third  number  will  contain  a  beautiful  tinted 
picture  on  plate  paper,  inserted  as  a  frontispiece. 

The  Christmas  number  for  1872,  will  be  a  splendid 
volume  in  itself,  containing  fitty  engravings,  (four  in 
tint)  and,  although  retailed  at  $1,  will  be  sent  with- 
out extra  charge  to  all  yearly  subscribers. 

A  Chromo  to  every  Subscriber 

was  a  very  popular  feature  last  year,  and  will  be  re- 
peated with  the  present  volume.  The  publishers  have 
purchased  and  reproduced,  at  great^expense,  the 
beautiful  oil  painting  by  S sis,  entitled  "Dame  Na- 
ture's School."  The  chromo  is  11x13  inches,  and 
is  an  exact  fKc-simile,  in  size  and  appearance,  of  the 
original  picture.  No  American  cnromo,  which  will 
at  all  compare  with  it,  has  yet  been  offered  at  retail 
for  less  than  the  price  asked  for  THE  ALDINE  and 
it  together.  It  will  be  delivered  free,  with  the  Janu- 
ary number,  to  every  subscriber  who  pays  for  one 
year  in  advance. 

TERMS  FOR  1872. 

0)ic  Copy,  Oiie  year,  with  OU  Chromo^  - 
Five  Copies,   "      •  ••  •» 

Any  person  sending  10  names  and  HO  will  receive 
an  extra  copy  gratis,  making  11  copies  for  the  money. 

Any  perst^  wishing  to  work  fur  a  premium,  can 
have  our  premium  circular,  on  application.  We  give 
many  beautiful  and  desirable  articles  offered  by  no 
other  paper. 

Any  person  wishing  to  act,  permanently,  as  our 
agent,  will  apply,  with  reference,  enclosing  $1  for 
outfit. 

JAMES  SVTTON  &  COi^ 

PCBUSIIERS, 
23  laberty  Street,  New  Tork. 


S5.00. 
-  20.00. 


THE 

EDUCATIONAL   YEAR-BOOK 

TEACHERS'  ALMANAC. 


1872. 


EUgantlu    Priytted,      Beady   December   Ist. 
Price,  Paper  Cover,  50c;  Flexible  Cloth,  75c. 


A  Vade  Mecwn  for  Teachers,  School  Commissioners, 
Superintendents,  Examiners,  Trustees,  Members 
of  Boards  of  Education,  and  all  School  Oflicers. 

Contains  a  DIGEST  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS  of 
all  the  States  and  Territories. 

Notes  pertaining  to  Systems  of  Instruction,  Public 
and  Private. 

Items  concerning  Academies  and  Colleges. 

A  record  of  Interesting  and  important  matters  rang- 
ing from  Professional  Anecdotes  to  Educational 
Statistics. 

A  Hand-book  of  Positive  value  and  Usefulness  to  all 
Educators  every  Day  in  the  Year. 
EB^  Single  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address 

EOUCATIOKAIi  ITE AB-BOOK, 

Nov.  It.*  03  Jlohn  St.,  New  ITorlc. 


THE  54th  VOLUME  1 

For  1873 1 

THE  IIiIiUSTRATED  • 

PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUiRNAL, 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

FAMILY  MAGAZINE. 


Pbrenoloffy.— The  Brai«  and  its  Functions; 
Location  of  the  Organs,  with  directions  for  culture 
and  training,  and  the  relations  of  Mind  and  Body 
described 

Phvaiognomy,  or  tho  "Signs  of  Character, 
with  illustrations,  and  how  to  read  them,"  is  a  spe- 
ciftl  feature. 

Ethnology*  or  T/w  Natural  TRstary  of  Man, 
illustrated,  will  be  given. 

Phyaioloffy  and  Anatomy.— The  Organiza- 
tion, structure,  and  Amotions  of  the  human  bodv; 
with  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  What  we  should 
eat  and  drink,  how  clothed,  and  how  to  exercise, 
sleep,  ana  live,  in  accordance  with  hygienic  princi- 
ples. 

PortrnitJi«  sketches,  and  biographies  of  leading 
men  and  women,  in  all  departments  of  life,  are  spe- 
cial features. 

Parents,  Teaebcm,  and  Other*.— As  a  guide 
in  educating  and  training  Children,  this  inagazine 
has  no  superior. 

Much  general  information  on  the  leading  topics  of 
the  day  Is  given,  and  no  efforts  are  spared  to  make 
this  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  as  well  as 
the  Bes*:  Pictorial  Family  Magazine  ever  published.! 

Eatabliphed.— The  Jourkal  has  reached  its 
64th  Volume.  It  has  steadily  increased  in  favor  dur- 
ing the  many  years  it  has  been  published,  and  was 
never  more  popular  than  now. 

Tcrma.— Monthly,  at  $8.00  a  year,  in  advance. 
Single  numbers,  SO  cents.  Clubs  often  or  more,  82.00 
each,  and  an  extra  copy  to  Agent. 

We  are  offering  the  most  liberal  Premiums.  Inclose 
15  cents  for  a  sample  number,  with  new  Pictorilil 
Poster  and   Prospectus,   and  a  complete  List  of 

Premiums.  

Address      8.  B.  WEI«Lfl,  Fublislier, 

389  Bro»4wa7«  New  York 


Cov^erthwaUt  &  Co. 
Educational  Publishers, 

Nos.  6z8  &  630  Chesttmt  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Warren's  Series  of  Geographies. 
Greene's  Series  of  Grammars. 
Potter  &  Hammond's  Copy-Boaks. 


Monroe's  Series  of  Readers. 
Hagar's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 
Beraris  United  States  History. 


jSil  the  above  are  either  J^aw  EditioTis  or  entirely  J7eiv  gook.3. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 


UrSW  BOOKS  fOB  VAXJ,  OF  l»7t. 

HAGAR'S  ARITHMETICS. Just  Published. 

MONROE'S  FIFTH  READER. Just  PubUshed. 

POTTER  is-  HAMMONJyS  COPY-BOOKS.    .    .  Just  Revised. 

JAMES  A.  BOWEN,  New  England  Agent. 


OmCE,    37    A:    30    BRA-TTT-E    STREKT, 


.    BOSTON. 


MATURB'S 


^  2 

H  ^ 

t  ^ 

%  a 

Contams  no  LAO  SULPHUE— Ko 
SUGAE  of  lead-No  LrrHARGE 
-No  NITEATE  OF  SILVEE,  and 


is  entirely  free  &om  the  Foiflonoiu 
and  Health-destroying  Drags  osed 
in  other  Hair  Preparations. 


It  restores  wd&  preTents  the  Hiir  Q«in  banniili| 
Gray,  Impirla  ■  nod,  aloMy  ippeinnf*.  remoiw 
Dandrutr,  Is  oool  Bnd  refteehlnB  to  the  hemd,  cb«b 

extent  when  premiturely  lost,  prereDta  lleidaclin. 
curegallHaDinn.anOnmueeriiiiUonB.aiidannitHil 
Hrat.  AH  A  DREBMINCi  FOR  THK  BAIB 
IT  IK  THE  HKST  ARTICLE  IIW  THE 
MABKBT. 

»R.  n.  SniTB,  Pateom.  (iralon  jDnetka. 
Mua.  Prepared  onJy  by  PROCTKB  BBOTH- 
EBft,  Glniice^tpr.  Hua.  ThetifDnCne  It  pal  op  li 
■  piiiel  battle,  nude  expre»l]'  for  11,  irith  the  BtK 
of  thenrticle  blown  iD  the  ftlue.  Aak  yunr  Dng^ 
for  Kature's  Hair  Keatoratlre,  and  lake  do  other. 

Send  a  three  cent  Btamp  to  Proctor  Bra.  ft*  a 
Treatise  on  the  Human  Hair.    Hie  laftraiatlOD  K 
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TEACHERS  attending  the  Convention  to 
be  holden  Thanksgiving  week  are  invited 
to  make  our  store  headqtiarters. 


HOYT,  FOGG  §•  BREEDS 

GRADUATED  CHECK  REWARDS. 

FOR   THE 

GOVERNMENT   OF    SCHOOLS, 

AND 

EXACT  RANKING  OF  EACH  SCHOLAR. 


A  "Perfect,**  ranking  two  "  Merits/'  is  secnred  fov perfect  attendance  and  deportment, 
neatness,  atudiousness,  and  good  recitations. 

An  "  Imperfect,"  ranldug  one  "  Merit,"  is  secnred  for  an  excusable  failure  in  any  of 
these  particulars. 

No  ticket  will  be  given  in  case  of  an  inexcusable  failure  in  any  of  these  particulars,  or 
may  be  assigned  as  a  punishment  for  any  special  neglect  or  disorder. 

"  Perfects  "  secured  each  day  in  the  week  will  secure  an  "  Exchange  Check  "  at  its 
close,  four  of  which  Exchange  Checks  will  be  exchanged  for  a  "  Certificate,"  marked 
"40  Merits,"  at  the  close  of  the  month,  or  these  may  be  secured  at  any  time  for  the 
requisite  number  of  Merits. 

A  Diploma,  Book,  or  other  present,  may  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  term,  for  any  as- 
signed number  of  Certificates. 


Each  Box  or  Set  contains 

996  P«rft€U,  I   SO  Ezchanffe  Checks, 

9!i4  Imp^rfeclBy  1   16  Ccrtiflcaies. 

BBAVTIFCEiliir   TIIfTEO   BBISTOIi  BOARD. 

Price  VS   Cents. 

Packages  of  900  Perfecto,  95  Ota.   I   Paekage*  of  lOO  Vxch.  Checks,  35€l«. 

(•  •(      (•     Imperrectfi,     il3    <<       |  «<  <•     95  Certificatea,      95  «< 

All  the  above  in  Envelopes,  on  Finely  Tinted  Paper,  at  one-half  the  above  rates. 


Large  DIPLOMA^  printed  in  colors  and  gold^  suitable  for  framing,  5 

cents  each,  or  60  cents  per  dozen. 
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92  Middle  Street,    -    -    PORTLAND,  ME. 


These  are  the  handsomest  and  most  unique  obeck  rewards  we  baye  erer  seen.  They  hare  onlv  to  be 
"^n  to  be  appreciated.— /oioa  School  Journal, 

HoYT,  Fooo  fc  Bbbbd,  of  Portland,  Malne»  have  sent  us  a  set  of  their  Graduated  Chick  Kl" 
rASDs.  They  are  yery  tastefVilly  desisrned  and  executed,  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  school,  at  least, 
lUitproTe  a  raluable  auxiliary  we  should  think.  We  have  placed  our  set  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
loea  teacher,  and  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  report  results  in  a  future  number.  The  price  of  a  set,  con- 
Bting  of  enough  material  to  last  a  term  with  a  school  of  twenty-flye,  is  seventy-fiye  cents.— lihode 
*lana  Schoolmaster, 
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Valuable  School  Text  Books. 


•  ■»* » 


WliS®fi,   Hll^KLl  ft   COv'S^LlST. 


McQUFFEY'S  SERIES. 


McGUFFEY'S 
McGUFFEV'S 
McGUFFEY'S 
McGUFFEY'8 
McGUFFEY'S 
McGUFFEY'S 
McGUFFEY'S 
McGUFFEY'S 


Eclectic  Speller. 
New  First  Header. 
New  Second  Reader. 
New  Third  Reader. 
New  Fourth  Reader. 
Now  Fifth  Reader. 
New  Sixth  Reader. 
Primary  Chartd,  10  N ambers. 


RAY'S  SERIES. 

RAY'S  Primary  Arithmetic. 
RAY'S  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
HAY'S  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
RAY'S  Practical  Arithmetic. 
RAY'S  Higher  Arithmetic. 
RAY'S  Test  Examples. 
RAY'S  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
BAY'S  New  Higher  Algebra. 
RAY'S  Plane  and  SolldGeometry. 
RAY'S  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
RAY'S  Analytic  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

PINNEO'S  SERIES. 


ri>'NEO'S 
PI  i\  NEC'S 
PINNEO'S 
PINNEOS 
PINNEO'S 
PINNEO'S 


Primary  Grammar. 
Analytical  Grammar. 
Guide  to  Composition* 
English  Teacher. 
False  Syntax. 
Parsing  Exercises. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 

ECLECTIC  Primary  Geography. 
ECLECTIC  Intermediate  Geography. 
ECLECTIC  School  Geography. 

ELOCUTION  &  READING. 

McGUFFEY'S  Jurenlle  Speaker. 
McGUFFEY'S  EclecUc  Speaker. 
KIDD'S  Elocution. 
KIDD'S  Rhetorical  Reader.. 
COLE'S  Institute  Reader. 
HEMANS'  Young  Ladles'  Reader. 


PENMANSHIP. 

ECLFXrriC  Copy-Books. 
ECLECTIC  Writing-Carda. 
ECLECmc  tIand-Bonk  of  Penmanship. 
ECLECTIC  Excrci^  Book. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

PHILLIPS'  Day-School  Singer. 
The  Young  Singer,  No.  I. 
The  Young  Singer.  No.  II. 
The  Young  Singer's  Mannal. 

REGISTERS  &  RECORDS. 

WHITE'S  <:ommon-School  Register. 
WHITit'S  Graded  School  Register. 
WHITE'S  TeachAr'8  Dally  Reeord. 
WHITE'S  Pupil's  Dally  Record. 

GRADED   SCHOOL  SERIES. 

WHITE'S  Primary  ArithmeUc. 
WHITE'S  Intermediate  Arithmetic. 
WHITE'S  Complete  Arithmetic. 
SCHUYLER'S  Complete  Algebra. 
EVANS'  School  Geometry. 
HARVEY'S  Elementary  Grammar. 
HARVEY'S  English  Grammar. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Be  WOLF'S  Instructive  Spellor. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetic  Primer. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetic  Primary  Reader. 
THE  EXAMINER,  or  Teacher's  Aid. 
SCHUYLER'S  Principles  of  liOgic. 
NORTON'S  Natural  Philosophy. 
SMART'S  Manual,  Free  Gymnastics. 
WILLIAMS'  Parser's  Manual.  (Nearly  ready  ) 
YENABLE'S  School  History.  (Nearly  readr) 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

ECLECTIC  PENS. 

NO.  100,  School  Pen. 
NO.  200,  Commercial  Pen. 
NO.  aOO,  Ladies'  Pen. 
$1.25  per  grosa. 


i^Liberal  terms  for  first  introduotion.    Send  for  a  Price  List. 


* 


UiIitrSTBATBD  DESCBIPTIVS  CATAIiOGTTE  OF  THE  ECI.ECTIC  8SBZX8, 
and  Specimen  pages  of  the  ECIiEOTIG  QEOGBAPHIES,  sent  to  any  address,  upon  applfcatioa* 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

137  Walnut  Street,  28  Bond  Street, 

CINCINNATI.  NJEW  YORK, 


nr  kVV    M  ATir*!?     ^^^^  eveiy  JoaniAl  has  on  it,  in  eoBnectioii  with  the  name,  the 
litIV.ll    llUIIirf  ILf  time  to  which  you  have  ]»aid.  Pleaee  remember  that  all  payments 
onght  to  be  made  in  adranoe. 

M  AMP V        After  ■endioff  money  to  pay  your  sabsoription,  yov  rhonld  loo^  at  the  dat«  after 
ffltln  L I V  yovr  Bame,  and  if  it  is  not  changed,  yon  may  be  snre  the  money  waa  not  received , 
aa  the  date  is  ommged  as  soon  as  the  money  is  reoeiVed. 


Now  is  the  Time 

To  snbsoribe  for  t^  Jourhal  of  Education,  as  I  will  send  two  extra  numbers  to  any  one  who  will 
subscribe  and  sena  the  81.60  previous  to  December  1,  next.    Address  B.  Thurstok,  Portland,  Me. 

Wood's  Household  Magazine. 

"  Onward,  rlcht  onward  "  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  publishers.  We  thought  it  impossible  to 
excel  tli|»  Septemoer  number,  but  October,  with  its  finmons  list  of  contributors  and  its  valuable  read- 
ing.  Is  a  perroct  gem,  and  we  cannot  understand  how  so  much  real  worth  and  merit,  from  such  popular 
writers  as  Greeley,  Parton,  Beecher,  Gail  Hamilton,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  furnished  for  only  ONE 
DOLLAR  a  year.  The  Hagazine  is  steadily  increasing  ip  public  fltvor,  and  we  predict  for  it  a  brilliant 
ftiture,  fbr  people  are  not  slow  in  bestowiagthelr  patronage  where  they  can  obtain  the  most  for  their 
money.    Specimen  copies  fhmished  ftee.    Published  by 

8.  S.  WOOD  A  CO.,  NewbnrglM  N.  Y. 


r  tL  OT  Pp  MnDHIUP  -^  Chromo  from  that  perfection  of  loveliness  by  Mary  Theresa 
LHOILn  IflUnnillUi  Hart,  a  plain,so)id,  Latin  cross  of  white  marble,  and  twined 
wremtb  of  exquisite  flowers.  Should  one  sit  down  and  select  the  very  first  of  his  fkvorltes  of  the 
conservatory,  there  they  are  in  all  their  wealth  of  beauty,  hanging  graceftilly  over  the  arms  of  the 
cross ;  roses,  pansies,  flichlas.  geraniums,  heliotrope,  kc,  with  their  varied  green  leaves,  so  artistically 
arranged  that  the  contrast  of  colors  is  most  beautlftil  in  its  effect.  Bo  fresh,  dewy,  and  natural  are 
these  gems  of  the  garden,  the  air  seems  filled  with  their  ftngrance.  A  rare  combination  of  beauty, 
Iklthfol  to  the  orQ^inallpaintiag,  and  called  Prako's  best.  Seduced  sise,  6  3-4  x  10 1-1.  Price  per 
oopy  88.  This  charming  Chromo  will  be  sent  as  a  premium,  free  of  postage,  to  any  one  sending  three 
snoicribers  to  Wood's  HeusBHOLD  Magazine,  or  to  any  one  who  shall  forward  three  dollars  for  one 
sttbecriptlon  three  years  in  advance,  thus  obtalninff  three  dollars'  worth  of  magazine,  and  three  dol- 
lars' worth  of  Chromo  for  only  88.  A  variety  or  other  premiums  oflhred  on  equally  liberal  ternts. 
Specimen  copies  of  the  magaxme  free  fbr  raising  dubs.    Address, 

a,  8,  WOOn  A  CO.,  Newhmyh,  Jf,  F. 


Vhe  JBc«#  Y>»MfJk's  JP^fper,  #1n*  f*e  M'riref  iis  #Jke  Cewisiry/ 

THE!  YOniffG  PEOPLE'S  HEIiPER, 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper  for  American  Boys  and  Girls,  contains  16  three-column  pages,  filled 
with  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Dialogues,  Music,  Prize  Questions.  Puzzles,  etc.,  etc.  Pure,  fresh. 
original,  lively,  vigorous,  instmctive.  and  entertaining.  £lght  years  established.  The  best  paper 
parents  can  give  their  children.  Widely  circulated  and  nighly  commended.  Only  GO  cbhts  a  tear, 
laprTnAOHBRS  may  earn  handsome  premmms  by  canvassina  their  schools  for  the  Hblper.  Sample 
copies,  and  a  list  of  more  than  2&0  paxMiuxs,  sent  free  to  all  who  will  try  to  get  up  clubs. 

Address,  M.  TOPE  VOaS,  Publisher,  Boohland,  Maine. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education 

IS   PTJBLISHKD    MONTHLY 

At  ill  Exchange  Street,  Printers'  Exchange,  Portland,  iHaine, 

By  BROWN   THURSTON. 

Termt,  $1^0  per  y«ar.  The  Joonul  will  be  tent  UU  ordered  dimoDHaued,  tnd  arrearagee  paid. 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 
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Net  &Talua1]le  Hannals  in  Natural  Science, 

By  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Natural  Selenee  in  the  State  Normal  SeJiool,  Alkanif,  Neme  ForJb. 


Easy  Experiments  in  Physical  Science. 

Otie  vol,  19mo,,  illustrated,  SS  pp.    Price  7S  ets, 
A  HAND-BOOK  FOB  EVEBT  INVENTIVE  BOY  OB  GIBL,  • 

coMPBisina 

PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  IN  SIMPLE  EXPERIMENTS. 
WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  SCHOLARS  IN  THE  AVERAGE  CLASSES  OF 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

jLS  a  MANXTAZ  fob  teachers  it  teill  be  found  to  be  fun,fresh^  and  f»arflr«- 
larly  set^iceahle  for  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  PRIMARY  CLASSES,  Sent  posP-paid  fwr 
examination  vu  receipt  of  forty  cents* 


Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

FOB  COMMON  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

One  ifolume  lUmo,,  elegantly  illustrated,  175  pages.  Price  $1.00» 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  SCIENCE,  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS. 

The  illustrations  are  a  marked  feature  of  this  book,  and  with  the  IntereBtlnf  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated,  combine  to  render  this  work  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE,  as  well  as  tbo  MOST  RE- 
CENT exposition  of  the  Elementary  principles  of  the  Science,  now  before  the  public.  Sent  for  ex- 
amination post-paid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

The  above-named  books,  in  addition  to  the  "Text-Book  of  Natural  Phtlosopby/'  and  "Xezt- 
Bookof  Chemistry,"  previously  published,  form 

COGLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

FOR  COMMON   SCHOOLS:      ,_  „ 

Introduction.  Betafl. 

Cooley's  Experiments  in  Physical  Science $0  40 0O  TS 

Cooley's  ^lemenU  of  Natural  Philosophy 0  60 1  OO 

FOR  SCHOOLS  OF   HIGHER  GRADES: 

Cooley's  Text-booh  of  Natural  Philosophy $0  90 $1  SO 

Cooley*s  Text-booh  of  Chentistry O  76 Jt  9S 

Cooley*^Hand-Uooh  of  Apparatus  and  Experiments,       (In  preparation,} 

We  take  pleasure  In  announcing  Prof.  Cooley's  Series,  as  abOTe  indicated,  which  will,  we  feel  as- 
sured, afford  facilities  in  this  department  of  science— in  the  particular  of  simple,  clew,  aecaralc 
statement  of  the  subject-matter,  accompanied  by  fertility  of  practical  metliods— which  the  most  ia- 
Tentlv6,  skilful  teachers  have  long  needed,  but  looked  for  heretolbre  in  rain. 

Address 

G!-IL.TW[^]V    H.    TUCKIER,    .^.jgrent, 

Oare  THOlfPSOH,  BiaELOW  &  BBOWIT, 
Sept.  ly  26  a  29  Comhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Lyer's  Hair  Vigor, 

FOR  RESTORING  GRAY  HAIR 

0  ITS  NATURAL    VITALITY  ASD  COLOR. 

ilokiwM,  cue,  dlup- 
polntnHBt,  ftBd  be- 
redlurr     predlapoal- 

':  eitber  af 


dlap 


tbereEftiati)  unstgbtlr 
■nd  nopleuut  to  be- 
hold.     Dr.     AiBB'B 
eongnnuute  aklll  hu 
prodoced  ui  uiUdole 
wtfaeae  dalbrnilliei,  which  hit  won  gntltude  fur 
IB  bma  multltudea  of  women  and  moa,    Mli  Hair 
iBOB  HHikMliaet  i*prodaoei  loat  hair;  lyl  tlw»yt 
•tore*  to  Ihded . 


afj-ODth. 


w  bald  and  gnj  heuli,  tbmt 

h*  Jure  not  jet  dUeoTsred  Ue  Tinnn  of  atbr'b 

AIR  TiooH  Ita  renewing  the  bair.    The  Tnmb  ud 

Mitti/Bl  hair  we  ace  on  older  taeida  l>  ofteQ  (he 

fodoet  ofbii  tii.    It  you  are  dlafigund,  or  made 

d,  aiutere  and  nflj,  by  gnj  balr,  reatore  lb  jrontb- 

J  color,  and  with  It  joiii  featom  to  their  orlglaa] 

iftneu  and  *(ree«bl8  expreulon. 

At  an  elFjiant  drcaalng  for  beauIUying  tbe  Hair,  It 

PREFAEED  BT 
*r.  J.  C.  ATRK   &  CO.,  ■.•well,  Mua., 

Fratttcal  aiul  Anali/Ueat  ChemUf, 
ADD    SOLD    ALL    BODHD    THE    WOKLD. 


r    WILL    POSITIVELY    RESTORE     GRAY 

HAIR  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOR. 
It  keepa  the  hair  from  lUling  oat.    It  la  the  beat 
ttmiag  In  the  world,  making  lilblwi,  atHT,  braahr 
III,  bealthr,  soft,  and  gloai;, 
ForaalebTilldrugglaU. 
~  P.  HALL  ft  CO.,  Naabaa,  N.  H.,  Proprleton. 


From  the  Portland  Preaa.  Oot.  ^,  IBTl. 
**Sharlor*B  Family  Record.— jfr.  H. 

W.  Shaylor.  the  accompHihtd  teacher  of 
pennumihlp  in  the  Portland  BvsineM  Col- 
tege  and  the  Pnhlie  Schooli  of  thi»  dtg,  hat 
jjjteT  yeart  of  patient  toil,  eiecoterf  an  ele- 
gant detiqn  of  his  oien  for  a  family  record. 
It  it  dDTie  eTitiretji  vrith  the  pen,  and  has 
heen  Tforoducfd  in  liikogTaph  for  the  pub- 
lic. The  f^ame-iBork  i»  a  beavtifiii  OKal 
lereatk.  Iviurlant  in  fioweri,  birds,  and 
butterfiies,  intervfpled  at  the  top  with  a 
KntaH  oval  intended  for  the  photograph  of 
the  head  of  the  family.  The  cmter  U  ar- 
tisticatl]/  filled  milh  scrolls  for  the  record 
of  marriagea,  births,  and  deathi,  embel- 
lished tnilh  appropriate  motloei,  bird 
pieeet,atut  fiomeri.  It  icill  meet  the  vieics 
of  those  mho  desire  something  reallji  ele- 
gant for  a  Family  Record,  Messrs,  H.  A 
UcKennep  &  Co.,  42  1-2  ExcJiange 


ABIRDI 


Tie  HaiiG  Jooraal  i  UmM 

IB  PVBLJaaED  XOXTHLY 

it  111  Eiidiu{e  SUttt,  FriDten'  Eichiiie, 

PORTLAND,  ME., 

By  BROWN  THURSTON. 


:0  EVERT  SUBSCRIBER 


wbo  will  par  tot  tbe  Journal  or  EdnoatloB  to  January  1, 


iliar  to  an7  praetlsal  teaoher. 


nXI"E^     rpTlU'Tri    to  whieh  tod  hare  paid  la  printed  on  tlic 

LJU-fJ    ±l.iTl.£j    samp.    Wehopeyou  will  pay  arreara,  irj„...,  .,.  »,, 

iTanee,  at  once.    It  li  a  rerf  unall  aum  to  yon,  bst  will  be  Knna  tboaHBdi  of  dollar* 


wrapper  Jut  alter  yoi 


nr  ■  VC     nnXf  TF     Tbateierr  Jounalhaa 
1  A  IVEi    n  U  1  ly^ttf  wUoh  JOD  hare  paid. 


MONEY.. 


ir  sanding  monay  lo  pay  your  mbMrlpHoo,  yon  ibonld  look  at  the  date  after  ya 
and  If  II  !a  notehanged,  yon  may  benra  (be  money  wai  net  reoelTed,  u  tlit  di 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 
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New  &Tiiliiaiile  Haaimls  in  Natval  Science 

By  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  Ph.  D., 

Trofe89or  of  Natural  Seienee  in  the  State  Xormal  School,  Albany ^  New  York, 


Easy  Experiments  in  Physical  Science. 

One  vol,  19fno,,  Ulttetrated,  85  pp.    Price  7S  et§. 
A  HAND-BOOK  FOB  EVEBT  INVENTIVE  BOY  OB  GIBL, 

COVFBI8IKO 

PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  IN  SIHFLE  EXFERIME^nS. 
WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  SCHOLARS  IN  THE  AVERAGE  CLASSES  OF 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

AS  A  MANZTAZ  FOB  TBACHBRS  it  win  he  found  to  be  fun,fre9h,  and  partUn- 
Zarly  serviceable  for  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  PJtIMAMY  CLASSES,  Sent  poslrjpaid  for 
examination 'on  receipt  of  forty  cents. 


Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

FOB  COMMON  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

One  volume  12mo,,  elegantly  illustrated,  175  pages,  Price  $1.00. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK   OF  THE  SCIENCE,   ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  BE- 

GINNERS. 

ThA  illttstrations  are  %  marked  fisatore  of  this  book,  and  wtth  the  interesting  manner  in  vbieh  the 
fiubjeot  is  treated,  combine  to  render  this  work  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE,  as  well  aa  the  MOST  RE- 
CENT exposition  of  the  Elementary  principles  of  the  Science,  now  before  the  pabUo.  Sent  fbr  ex- 
amination  poat-pald,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 

The  abc've-named  books,  in  addition  to  the  "Text-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy/'  and  *'Tbxt- 
Book  of  Chemistry,"  previously  published,  form 

COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

FOR  COMMON   SCHOOLS: 

istToaaocion«  Aflou. 

Coolen's  Experiments  in  Physical  Seienee $0  40 0O  7S 

Cooley's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy O  «0 1  €0 


FOR  SCHOOLS  OF   HIGHER  GRADES: 

Cooley's  Text'booU  of  Natural  Philosophy $0  90 $1  50 

Cooley*s  Text-booh  of  Chemistry O  75 t  95 

Cooley's  Hand-booh  of  Apparatus  attd  Experin%ents.       (In  preparation.) 

We  Uke  pleasure  in  announcing  Prof.  Cooley's  Series,  as  above  indicated,  which  will,  we  ftel  ar 
sured  afford  &ciHUes  in  this  department  of  science— in  the  particular  of  simple,  clear,  aceuale 
statement  of  the  subject-matter,  accompanied  by  fertility  of  practical  methods— which  the  moat  la- 
ventlvfe.  skilfal  teachers  have  long  needed,  but  looked  for  heretofore  in  rain.. 

Address 

GULTMAISr    H.    TUCKIER.,    ^grent, 

Oare  TH0MF80V,  BIGELOW  k  BBOWIT, 
Sept.  ly  26  a  29  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


* 

Cawperthwait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers^ 

Nbs.  628  &  6 JO  Chestnut  Street^  Philadelphia. 


Warren's  Series  of^Qeographies. ' 
Greene's  Series  of  Grammars. 
Potter  d  Hammond's  Copy  Books. 


Monroe's  Series  of  Readers. 
Hagar's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 
Berards  United  States  History. 


Jill  the  above  are  either  JTew  Editions  or  entirely  JTew  Sooka. 

l\l£W  iLLUSWATEa  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 


-♦♦ 


KSW  BOOKS  FOn  JFAJLL  OV  1871. 

HAGAR'S  ARITHMETICS.     . Just  Published. 

MONROE'S  FIFTH  READER Just  Published. 

POTTER  dr*  HAMMOND'S  COPY-BOOKSi    .    .  Just  Revised 

JAMES  A.  BOWEN,  New  England  Agent, 


NATURE'S 

AH  linOlATIVB 


ontains  no  LAO  SULPHUE— No 

suQAE  of  lead-No  ltthaege 

-No  NITRATE  OF  SILVES,  and 


is  entirely  free  from  the  Poisonous 
and  Health-destroying  Drugs  used 
in  other  Hair  Preparations. 

TrannTmrent  and  dear  as  cirstal,  It  will  not  soil  the 
finest  flibiic -perfectly  flAFiEB,  €L<BAN  and  BF- 
FICIBNT-desIderatnms  I.01VO  HOVOHT 
FOR  hHn  FOVN]>  AT  I^AHT! 

It  restores  and  prevents  the  Hair  fh>m  becoming 
Gray,  imparts  a  soft,  glossy  appearance,  removes 
Dandruff;  is  cool  and  relreshlng  to  the  head,  checks 
the  Hair  fh>m  fklling  off;  and  restores  it  to  a  great 
extent  when  prematurely  lost,  prevents  Headaches, 
cures  all  Humors,  cutaneous  emptlons,  and  unnatural 
Heat.  AS  A  ]»RBIIII1NC»  FOR  THB  HAIR 
IT  IS  TUB  RBST  ARTICI^B  IN  TRE 
niARKBT. 

RR.  O.  SmiTH,  Patentee.  Groton- Junction, 
Mass.  Prepared  only  by  PROCTER  RROTH- 
BR9,  Gloucester,  Mass.  The  Genuine  is  put  up  In 
a  panel  bottle,  made  expressly  for  it,  with  the  name 
ot  the  article  blown  in  the  glass.  Ask  your  Druggist 
for  Nature's  Hair  Uestorative,  and  take  no  other. 

Send  a  three  cent  stamp  to  Proctor  Bros,  for  a 
Treatise  on  the  Human  Hair.  The  infbrmation  it 
contains  is  worth  96  to  any  person. 

Aug.— ly» 


Tlie  Boston  Journal, 

DMLY,  SEMI-WEEKLY  AND  WEEKLY, 


For  i©r». 


In  presenting  the  Progpectos  of  the  Boston  JouR' 
KTAL  rorthe  year  1872,  itisquifceunneoeMarytoaUode 
in  detail  to  thoM  features  which  have  won  for  it  the 
name  of 

Tiie  New  Eiig;Iand  Family  Newspaper. 

Its  reputation  as  a  wide-awake,  enterprising 
newspaper,  so  thoroughly  organized  in  all  its  depart* 
ments  that  the  people  look  to  it  with  confidence  for 
the  earliest  and  tliUest  reports  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
has  given  it  a  circalation  unapproached  by  any  pa- 
per of  its  class  in  New  England,  and  unequaled  hy 
out  few  in  the  country.  The  aim  of  its  publishers 
will  be  to  maintalu  the  position  it  has  now,  by  the 
most  liberal  expenditure  of  money,  the  employment 
of  the  best  talent  in  all  its  departments,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  such  new  f^aturf>s  as  the  experience  of 
the  past  or  the  aevelopments  of  the  fhtare  may  sug- 
gest. 

The  year  1872  is  to  witness 

Another  Presidential  Campaic^, 

which  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  very  important  and 
KZOiTiNO  SB98ION  OF  CoNORicss,  in  which  questions 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  commeroial,  civil, 
ana  political  interests  of  the  country  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided. 

NEW  EKGLiND  NEWSi. 

As  heretofore,  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  Kew 
England  news.  With  experienced  Report^ti  and 
Correspondents  at  the  Capitals  of  each  of  the  New 
England  State*  and  in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns, 
we  shall  be  ab.e  to  give  Thb  Journal  readers  the 
earliest  news  from  all  parts  of  New  England. 

Smi-Weeklt  Journal. 

FtJBIiISHSD  TUB8DAY8  and  FRIDA.T8» 

Contaluing  the  news  of  three  days  preceding,  fhll  re- 
views of  the  markets,  ship  news,  etc., and  is  especial- 
ly valuable  for  business  men  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  tor  fiimtlies  who  do  not  care  to  take  a  dally,  and 
want  the  news  oftener  than  once  a  week. 


Oneeopy  by  Kail,  .r #4  OO. 

Five  copies  to  one  address 1ft  OO* 

Ten      ^*     "    "        "       30  OO/ 

And  one  copy  to  the  getter  np  of  the  club. 

WEfiKLY    JOURHAL. 

laSITED  THITRSDAir  mORIfUVG, 

And  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  with  the  current 
news  of  the  week  carefully  condensed  and  rewritten 
tram  Thk  Daily  Journal,  the  leading  editorials  of 
tiie  Daily,  its  home  and  foreign  correspondence,  re- 
view of  the  markets,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  the  most 
complete  Weekly  Paper  Li«ued  in  New  England.  It 
is  mailed  in  season  to  reach  sutscribert  many  hun- 
dred miles  distant  before  Saturday  night: 

TEBRES. 

One  copy  by  mail $3  OO. 

Five  copies  to  one  address 7  AO* 

Ten  copies  to  one  address 15  OO* 

And  one  copy  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club. 

igr-AlI  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  money, 
and  all  papers  are  discontinued  at  the  expiFation  of 
the  time  for  which  payment  has  been  made. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

w  The  Imrge  circulation  of  Thb  Journal  amonc  the 
most  intelligent  classes  in  the  community,  renders  it 
an  invaluable  medium  for  advertising.  All  advertise- 
ments appear  in  both  the  morning  and  evening  edi- 
tions, and  thus  practically  have  the  benefit  of  the 
circulation  of  two  papert.    Address 

JooTQal  Newfipaper  Gompanyi 

BOSTOlf ,  Mim. 


Dr.  Crook's  Wine  of  Tax: 

-OFA— 

Public  Test 

Has  proved 

DR.  CROOK'fl 

WINE 


A  jGLR 


*m 


To    luiTe 
merit    liuMi 
similar     pt 
tion  eTte 
tlie  pnblie. 
It  w  ri<*b  in  the  medicinal  qmd 

it ies  off  Tar,  and  [iiiequsM  4or  4liii€« 

es  off  I  he  Tliroal  and  Linngii,  pa 

forming  the  moftt  reniurkable  cureflw  Be 
cnuj^e  of  th«  l^reat  siiccetn  wtiich  its  mtri 
liaR  entitled  it,  other  Tar  preparations  a 
and  will  be  oflered  ibe  public  upon  tb 
reputntion    of   Dr.   Crook's  Wine  ot  Tm 

'  Remember  it  ifi  Dr.  Crooks 
Wine  of  Tar  which  hfis  peribna 
e4l  thcAC  remarltahle  cares,  an^ 
that  this  is  the  remedy  to  asc 

unlera  joa  wish  to  waste  jonr  momj  an 
experiment  on  your  heullh,  bj  seeing  if  tJi 
otlier  preparations  have  anj  merit  wiiateTei 

Oonghs,  ColdiL  Chronic  C^OBghi 

It  enectnallj  cures  theiu  all 

Asthma  and  Bronchitis^ 

Has  cured  so  many  cases 
it  has  been  pronounced  a 
specific  for  these  complalob 

For  pains  in  Breast.  SideorBsrl, 

OraTel  or  Kidney  Disease 

Pisea^s  of  the  Urinary  OmiH^ 

Jaundice  or  any  LiTcn*  Compfaua^ 

It  has  nocqta^ 

It  is  also  a  superior  Tonic, 

Restores  the  Appeffii^ 
Strengthens  the  System* 

Restores  the  Weak  and 
DebiHtated, 
Causes  tiie  Food  to  Digc^ 

BemoTOS  Dyspepda  ml 

Indigestioi, 
Preyents  Malarious  Fevers, 

OiTes  tone  to  your  Systm. 

1RTI)B.CR00K'S1VINE0FT1E 

CA^TASSanS  WANTKD  f#r  «••■■ 
O^ra  PiiMUItt*"  An  Illu«tAted  Bftpw.J 
Eij^ee,  pobltefaed  monthly.  Sobseriptlon  prte,|ia 
rerf  aubMriber  reoslret  a  Talvable  Chrono.  •  M 
pieee,  wbSoli  nils  Ibr  95.  Send  2  cent  stamp  ArH» 
pie  andpramittm  list.  AdOrsw  W.  K.  eUMP,  fi^ 
IUlMfr,Pft^<»iO. 


Ever)  Teacher  should  have  one. 

HOVH  READY  t 

HaiseM  Year  Book 


Contalolng  Calendar  Matter,  Diary  Pages,  HUtor- 
leal  Summary  of  the  State,  Vote  Ibr  President,  1868, 
fbr  GoTemor,  for  1870  and  1871,  and  also  since  tiie 
Ibrmation  of  the  State,  Senators  for  1871.Lfstof  Past 
OiBcers  of  the  State,  Riirhts  and  Qualilications  of 
Voters,  Conditions  of  ElegibiHty  to  Office,  Ratable 
Polls,  Popalation  and  Valuation  of  Towns,  List  of 
Conrts,  Banks,  Newspapers,  Postmasters.  Selectmen, 
Town  Clerks,  Clergymen.  Physicians,  Dentists,  Law- 
yers, Notaries,.  Sberiib,  Justices,  Merchants.  Manu- 
Ikctorers,  &c..  Stamp  Duties,  Postage  Rates.  Beve- 
nae  Officers,  U.  S.  Statistics,  Statistics  of  Schools, 
Churches,  Orders  of  Good  Tt^mplars,  Odd  Fellows, 
Masons,  etc..  etc.  The  Business  Dl rector yVi  11  be  as 
complete  as  a  City  Directory  itself.  You  get  14  city 
Directories  for  81.60.  There  is  a  map  of  the  Sta  e 
hf  Counties  and  Towns  18x16  inches.which  will  have 
on  the  back  a  table  showing  every  Hallway  and  Steam* 
boat  line  in  the  State,  with  their  Telegr|ip|i  and  Ex- 
press offices,  distance  from  station  to  at Ation, together 
wUh  their  fares.  Great  oare  has  been  exercised  to  se- 
cure the  highest  degree  of  aconracv .  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  no  pains  or  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible,  it  be- 
ing the  determination  ol  the  publishers  to  make  it 
indispensable  to  every  intelligent  man  in  Maine.  We 
urant  an  agent  in  every  town  to  introduce  the  book, 
but  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  every  place  by 
Agents,  we  will  send  the  hook  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Morocco  Binding,  with  map.  S1.6i>;  Cloth, very 
neat  and  substantial,  with  map,  91.25;  Paper  Cover 
(almanac  style,  no  map),  60c.  Map  (nlone,  Pocket 
Vomi).  60c. 

AG£MTd  WANTED.        -         -        ADDRESS 

H.  A.  HeKENNET  &  CO^ 

•4L5^  1-S  Cxotiaiiipe  Street » 
PORTLAND,  ME. 
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P 


CHOOL 

HI  YIM  tUUt 

UBU8HER8 
RIZE8 


■Hi 

P 


EACHERS 

•  IMn,FMa*HKI, 

ORTLANO  FOR 
REMIUMS, 


Bcwarda.  Slarkinc  Cards.  Bank  ■••ka, 

and  everything  oseftii  in  the  working  of  Countrv  or 
City  Schools.    Catalogues  free.    Qoods  post-paia. 

HovT,  Foee  *  Breed,  Portland,  Maine. 

B.  THURSTON  a  CO., 

BOOUOe,  AIID  CARO  PBIIITEIIS, 

.  Ko.    XIX   SxolUAiiee    Street, 


KTmby^s  Paper. 

THE  TOLEDO  BLADE 

THE  PEOPLE^S  FA  VOBITE. 


A  larsro  quarto  sheet,  conteining  flfty-six  columns, 
filled  with  news  i>om  all  parts  of  the  world,  choice 
original  and  pelected  Tales,  Sketches,  Pcetry.  Wit 
and  Unmor. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES! 

The  Bladb  has  more  interesting  and  popular  spec- 
i  tlities  than  any  other  newspaper  published.  Notice 
the  following : 

Parson  Nasby*s  Letters. 

The  most  popalar  hnmorons  literature  of  the  age 
—read  and  laughed  over  by  everybody— are  written 
expressly  for  the  Bladk.  '^These  letters,' *says  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  "have  done  more  towards  the 
correction  of  some  of  tne  great6«>t  evils  in  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  spread  of  sound  political  principles 
among  the  people,  than  all  the  speeches  politicians 
ever  made." 

LETTEES  ABOUT  THE  WEST. 

Dr.  MiLLKR,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  BLADB^spent 
the  past  summer  travelling  throogh  the  West  for  the 
special  purpose  of  gathering  reliable  information  for 
tne  benefit  of  those  who  think  of  emigrating  or  mak- 
ing investments  therd,  and  the  information  on  thl^ 
subject— contained  in  the  columns  of  the  Blade  fl-om 
week  to  week — may  enable  such  persons  to  avoid 
mistakes  which  a  lifetime  ooald  harily  correct. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Under  this  head  we  give  everr  wtek  several  col- 
nmns  of  carefully  prepared  and  accurate  answers  to 

auestions  upon  all  subjects.  The  reliability  of  this 
epartment  has  given  the  Blade  a  wide  popularity. 
Besides  these  special  features  the  Bladk  publishes 
continually 

THE  BEST   STORIES, 

Original  and  selected,  and  every  nnmber  contains  a 
Young  Folks'  Department,  and  an  Agricultural  De- 

Krtment,  a  Religious  Department.and  a  Commercial 
ipartment  all  prepared  expressly  for  the  Bladk, 
rendering  it  the  most  complete  and  perfect  Family 
Newspaper  published  anywhere. 

BemeNBiWr  that  the  Bla^e  Is  a  National  News- 
paper—not a  paper  for  either  the  East,  the  West,  the 
North  or  the  South  alone,  but  for  The  Wh«le 
C«nalry* 

TBftlPIS.— Single  Copies,  SQperyear;  Clubs  of 
five,  #1.76  each;  Clubs  of  ten  and  over,  S1.60  each, 
and  an  extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a  Club 
of  Ten.' 

PAY!  We  pay  Uberally,  la  caah,  all  who  assUt 
us  in  extending  the  oiroulation  of  the  Bladk. 

AOBIVTS  WANTKD.— We  want  an  Agent  at 
every  Post  Office  In  tbe  United  States.  Send  for  our 
Special  Circalar  ••  AjMiita* 

SPBCIMBnr  COPtBfll  sent  fn%  to  anv  ad- 
dress. Send  for  a  copy,  and  at  the  sMne  time  give  us 
the  addresses  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at  dif- 
fei«at  Post  Offioesy  to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free 
and  postage  paid.    Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE  ft  Ca, 

T«ledi«9  Ohia. 


raco  ■qcjes^AlCxxsbszi.s. 


THE  TEACHERS'  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  fc  QRADE  BOOK. 

A  RdO  Book,  Beoord  Md  Unde  Book  oonibin«d.  Adipled  to  til  gndca  of  Schonb,  vbelha 
College,  Academj.  nigh  Sobooli,  GrulH  Bcboolp.  or  Comman  Schoob.  Hindionidf  boODd  la 
flne  EngUib  ololb,  bevelled  >ldH,  Brinuon  edgn.  Frice  by  nill.  poK-iMld,  06  centi.  Said  to 
t,  cop]',  ud  if  It  li  not  entirely  utUfhoIary  the  money  will  be  relamed  to  yon. 

A  new  edlUon  of  CIIAI^X:    A    SI'IJjk.nT'e 
CIOBROW  8KI.KCT  OBATIONB,  witk  I.BXIOOI*,  NOTBB,  ele.    Prleetl^. 
■WlLamSm  EI^EIHENTABY  AI,«EBKA.— The  moil  ilnipk,  prograa^ra,  and  prsoOcal 

worlcof  tbeklndyetpubllihed.    I'rioetl.za. 

HABT'8  FIRST  I.ES80IVI*  II*  COMPOHITION Price  Meenti. 

HABT^H  COIBPOSITIVrr  AlfD  MUBTOBIC.  r )r1eeS19l). 

TeiDlien  iateretled  la  booki  of  tbe  tbore  obaneter  ue  reqnested  to  KDd  fbr  dccnlan  eontaU- 

Ing  d^ioripMTe  notloee,  Ac. 
TBE  OIOVEI.  SCHOOI.  I»ARV.— Price  per  doi.,  Sl.Oe. 
THB  mODRL  mOKfXHI.Y  KEPOBT.— Price  periloi.,  91M. 

A  euBpta  of  bMb  Ibe  Diary  and  Report  will  be  (enl  by  mall,  poet-paid,  on  icedpt  of  tan  wati. 

PleaM  addreu, 


Dee.  It. 


i7  Xarth  Smmlk  a 


I,  FkUadelphta,  Pa. 


BEST  HOLIDAY  CIFT, 

OF  COysTSST  Jt  FERMAKJSXT  VALVE, 

WEBSTER'S 

New  Illustrated  Dictionary, 


GET  THE  BEST. 

fEteter'snialrWielBiclioiiarj. 

3000  Engmlngi.  .1840  Pitgai  Huarta..  Prie«  $12, 
FHOH  VICE-PKE6IDENT  COLFAX. 

South  Bum,  Iso..  Oct,  28, 1871. 
hare  JnsI  ipeqt  looking 


Meseos.  G.  a  C.  Hbhi 

DBABflira,— Tbel , , . 

UtroHgb  fonr  lat»t  edition  of  that  rem«rkabl8  work, 


WiBSTKR'B  DirTTionjiBY',  ha«  Imprpssed  ne  moi* 
than  ever  b»fui«  wllb  tbe  debt  of  graillBde  we  oae 
to  KOAH  Webbtkh,  fur  bulog,  -despite  a  fteUe 
eanitUutlon.  and  amldit  obatacln  and  talla.  dldp- 
polntments,  InflrniUiei  and  deprenloni."  given  tbS. 
jr-Uve  year,  uf  libi  life  to  the  anormoiu  labon 
Incident  to  Ita  preparation,  goarcely  Ini  ralaaUe 
are  the  Iddlllona  made  to  It  by  Ibe  eminent  wrilof 
wbo  haieto  expanded  the  text  1b  Deanlllona  ud 
IllugtrallTe  Cltatlong,  at  well  w  In  the  SopplaHDIi 
of  gynanynu,  Phrarai  tn  all  the  nodem  Uuuni 
and  their  meaning.  Priiglpka  of  Pronunolatl^TEl 
Wblle  the  publlahen  In  the  nniBrpaned  bnaly  of 
IM  typography,  and  the  800O  lllDitnllaDt.  whieb  att 

gee,  bare  nobly  done  their  pan  toward!  tbe  complete- 

1  daOnltloDi  I  oonult  It,  ail 


Le  often. 


ruly, 


SCHUTLER  COLFAX. 


A  necessIlT  taj  every  Inteingent  Antly.  itadeni 
teacher,  and  proAHioual  man.  Vhat  LibnrT  k 
complete  wUboul  the  beet  EngUibDIaUonaiyr 

Webster's  Natieiial  Pictorial  DicHomiT, 

lOiO  Fagn  OoUto.    ttO  tarvriogt.    Prlet^ 

The  work  la  really  a  gem  t^  a  IMcHimon,  jnrt  tic 
thing  for  tbe  mllUoD.— .Ancr.  SdwatioiiaJ  JfoMUy 

Pabllihed  by  O.  ft  C.  MKRttlAK,  apiiaglMA,  lim. 

aold  by  all  1 


8148    Z 


GPi-'i.ATF  y>C;Ol  OF  EDUCATION 
MG^sROc  C  GUTMAN  LIBRARY 
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